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CHAP.  L 

Of  the  time  passing  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  JaU  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 


SECT.  I. 
Of  the  connection  of  sacred  and  profane  history, 

1.  HE  course  of  time,  which  in  profane  histories  might 
rather  be  discerned  through  the  greatest  part  of  his  way, 
hitherto  passed  in  some  outworn  footsteps  than  in  any  beaten 
path,  having  once  in  Greece  by  the  Olympiads,  and  in  the 
eastern  countries  by  the  account  from  Nabonassar,  left  surer 
marks,  and  more  appliable  to  actions  concurrent,  than  were 
the  war  of  Troy,  or  any  other  token  of  former  date,  begins 
at  length  in  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  to  discover  the  connection 
of  antiquity  forespent,  with  the  story  of  succeeding  ages. 
Manifest  it  is,  that  the  original  and  progress  of  things  could 
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ill  be  sought  in  those  that  were  ignorant  of  the  first  cre- 
ation ;  as  likewise  that  the  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  empire 
^terwards  grown  up,  are  not  to  be  found  among  those  that 
have  now  no  state  nor  policy  remaining  of  their  own.  Hav- 
ing therefore  pursued  the  story  of  the  world  unto  that  age, 
from  whence  the  memory  of  succeeding  accidents  is  with 
little  interruption  of  fabulous  discourse  derived  unto  us,  I 
hold  it  now  convenient  briefly  to  shew  by  what  means  and 
circumstances  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  which  of  all  other 
is  the  most  ancient,  may  be  conjoined  with  the  following 
times,  wherein  that  image  of  sundry  metals,  discovered  by 
God  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  did  reign  over  the  earth,  when 
Israel  was  either  none,  or  an  unregarded  nation. 

Herein  I  do  not  hold  it  needful  to  insist  upon  those  au- 
thorities which  give,  as  it  were  by  hearsay,  a  certain  year  of 
some  old  Assyrian  king  unto  some  action  or  event,  whereof 
the  time  is  found  expressed  in  scripture ;  for  together  with 
the  end  of  Ninus's  line  in  Sardanapalus,  if  not  before,  all 
such  computations  were  blotted  out ;  the  succession  of  Be- 
lochus,  and  his  issue  that  occupied  that  kingdom  afterwards, 
depending  upon  the  uncertain  relations  of  such  as  were 
neither  constant  in  assigning  the  years  of  his  beginning,  nor 
of  credit  enough  for  others  to  rely  upon.  Let  it  therefore 
suffice,  that  the  consent  and  harmony,  which  some  have 
found  in  the  years  of  those  overworn  monarchs,  doth  pre- 
serve their  names,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  for- 
gotten. Now  concerning  the  later  kings  of  that  nation, 
howsoever  it  be  true  that  we  find  the  names  of  all  or  most  of 
them  in  scriptures  which  are  recorded  by  profane  historians, 
yet  hereby  could  we  only  learn  in  what  age  each  of  them 
lived,  but  not  in  what  year  his  reign  began  or  ended,  were 
it  not  that  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  more  precisely 
applied  to  the  times  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekias.  Hence 
have  we  the  first  light  whereby  to  discover  the  means  of 
connecting  the  sacred  and  profane  histories.  For  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  of  Juda, 
which  ended  when  seventy  years  were  expired ;  and  these 
seventy  years  took  end  at  the  first  of  Cyrqs,  whose  time. 
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being  well  known,  affords  ui^  means  of  looking  back  into 
the  ages  past,  and  forwards  into  the  race  of  men  succeeding. 
Tbe  first  year  of  Cyruses  reign  in  Persia,  by  general  con- 
sent, is  joined  with  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad, 
where  that  he  reigned  twenty^-three  years  before  his  mo- 
lUirdiy,  and  seven  years  afterwards,  it  is  apparent,  and  al- 
most out  of  controversy.  Giving  therefore  four  hundred 
and  eight  years  unto  the  distance  between  the  fall  of  Troy 
and  the  instauration  of  the  Olympiads  by  Iphitus,  we  may 
easily  arrive  unto  those  antiquities  of  Greece  which  were 
not  merely  fabulous.  As  fot  princes  ruling  the  whilst  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  world,  St  Augustine  and  others  may 
be  trusted  in  setting  down  their  times,  which  they  had  by 
tradition  from  authors  of  well-approved  faith  and  industry. 

From  Cyrus  forwards,  how  the  times  are  reckoned  unto 
Alexander,  and  fix)m  him  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  it  were 
(peradventure)  in  this  place  impertinent  to  set  down.  But 
seeing  that  the  banning  and  end  of  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity are  the  marks  whereby  we  are  chiefly  directed,  in  passing 
from  the  first  unto  the  latest  years  of  the  world,  through 
any  story,  with  least  interruption,  it  is  very  expedient  that 
we  take  some  pains  to  inform  ourselves  truly  of  the  seventy 
years,  during  which  it  continued,  even  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar unto  Cyrus. 

SECT.  U. 
d  brief  rehearsal  of  two  opinions,  touching  the  beginning  of  the 

aqftivityt  with  an  answer  to  the  cavils  of  Porphyry,  inve^hing 

agtdngt  St,  Matthew  and  Daniel,  upon  whom  the  later  of  these 

<^[nmons  is  founded, 

MANY  commentators  and  other  historians  and  chrono- 
logen  find,  that  the  captivity  then  began  when  Jechonias 
vas  carried  prisoner  into  Babylon,  eleven  years  before  the 
final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekias.  This  they 
prove  out  of  divers  places  in  ^  Ezekiel,  especially  out  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  where  he  makes  a  plain  distinction  be- 
tween the  be^nning  of  the  captivity  and  utter  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nabuzaradan  in  these  words:  In  the  Jive 

•  £zek.  i.  3.  and  iii.  1 1^  15. 
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and  twentieth  year  of  our  being  in  captixniy  in  the  begin^ 
nmg  of  the  year^  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  months  in  thejour- 
teenth  year  after   that  the  city  tias  smitten.     In  which 
words  he  begjaneth   the  captivity  in  plain  terras  eleven 
years  before  the  city  was  destroyed.    Beroaldus  is  of  opinion 
that  it  began  in  the  first  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  the  fourth 
of  Joakim,  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  out  of  the  second 
of  Chronicles,  but  more  especially  out  of  St.  Matthew  and 
Daniel,  whose  words  afford  matter  of  long  disputation,  but 
serve  not  to  make  good  so  much  as  Beroaldus  would  en- 
force.    That  place  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  whole  book  of 
Daniel,  have  ministered  occasion  of  scoffing  and  rmling  at 
the  Christian  religion  to  that  wretched  man  Porphyry,  who, 
not  understanding  how  the  sons  of  king  Josias  were  called 
by  divers  names,  as  Epiphanius  hath   shewed  at  large, 
thought  that  the  apostle  had  spoken  he  knew  not  what  in 
reckoning  the  sons,  or,  according  to  some  translations,  the 
son  and  nephews  of  that  good  king,  begotten  about  the 
time  of  the  captivity.    Upon  Daniel  also  the  same  Porphyry 
doth  spend  the  twelfth  of  his  malicious  books  written  against 
the  Christians,  affirming  that  these  prophecies  and  visions 
remembered  by  Daniel  were  written  long  after  his  death, 
and  at  or  near  the  time  of  Andochus  Epiphanes.     This 
fond  supposition  of  his,  Eusebius,  ApoUonius,  and  others 
have  sufficiently  answered.     For  the  seventy  interpreters, 
who  converted  the  Old  Testament  about  an  hundred  year 
before  Epiphanes,  did  also  turn  this  book  of  Daniel  out  of 
Hebrew  into  Greek,  as  a  part  of  scripture  received.     And 
were  there  no  other  argument  to  confound  Porphyry  than 
that  of  ^Alexander  Macedon,  it  were  sufficient,  who  lived 
divers  years  before  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     For  Jaddus  the 
high  priest  shewed  that  great  conqueror,  when  he  came  to- 
wards c  Jerusalem  to  have  destroyed  it,  this  book  of  Daniel, 
wherein  he  beheld  his  own  glory  foretold,  as  the  same  was 
plainly  expounded  unto  him,  which  not  only  stayed  his  hand 
from  the  harm  of  that  city  and  people,  but  his  assurance 
and  resolution  was  so  confirmed  and  strengthened  thereby, 

^  1  Mac.  xi.  <  Jos.  Ant  ii. 
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as,  despising  all  future  peHI  and  resistance,  he  conquered 
Darius  and  the  eastern  empire  in  a  shorter  time  than  Na- 
buchodonosor  had  done  one  city,  to  wit,  Tyre  in  Phcenicia. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Jews  themselves  ^ve  less  au- 
thority to  Daniel  than  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  account- 
ing his  book  among  those  which  they  call  Cetaphim^  or  Ha- 
giographa^  or  holy  writings,  which  they  say  Esdras  and  the 
seniors  of  the  synagogue  compiled  after  their  return  from 
Babylon.     But  first,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  (I  mean  so 
much  as  is  found  in  the  Hebrew)  is  canonical,  secondly, 
that  it  was  written  by  JDaniel  himself,  and  not  by  Esdras 
and  the  seniors,  we  may  assure  ourselves  by  testimony  of 
councils  and  fathers.     For  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,  held 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  368,  after  the  death  of  Jovinian 
the  emperor,  and  after  the  Nicene  council  forty-three  years, 
this  book  of  Daniel  was  received,  verified,  and  confirmed 
among  the  other  canonical  scriptures,  as  in  the  epitome  of 
the  same  council  it  may  be  seen ;  and  so  doth  Meliton,  the 
most  andent  bishop  of  Sardis,  number  it,  witness  Eusebius, 
in  his  Ecclesiasdcal  History,  the  fourth  book  and  twenty-fifth 
chapter ;  so  doth  the  same  author  in  the  catalogue  of  ca- 
nonical books  upon  Origen ;  so  doth  Hilarius  in  his  preface 
upon  the  Psalms,  and  Epiphanius  in  his  book  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  &c.  To  these  I  may  add  St.  Jerome,  Gregory 
Nazianzene,  and  others.     For  the  Hagiographae  books,  or 
holy  writings,  the  Jews  and  Rabbins  reckon  to  be  these: 
Daniel,  Pssdms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
Uons,  Ecclesiastes,  Hester,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Chro- 
mcles.     And  that  it  was  Daniel,  and  not  Esdras,  that  wrote 
this  book,  God^s  commandment  unto  him  by  his  angel,  to 
seal  up  the  same  to  the  time  appointed,  is  an  unanswerable 
testimony ;  yea,  that  which  exceedeth  all  strength  of  other 
proof,  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  citeth  no  apocryphal  scrip- 
ture, in  Matth.  xxiv.  15.  and  Mark  xiii.  14.  allegeth  Daniel 
the  prophet,  to  wit,  the  last  verse  of  his  nineteenth  chapter. 
Further,  in  John  v.  Christ  distributeth  the  ris^n  from  the 
dead,  as  in  Daniel  xiL  2.     St  Paul  describeth  Antichrist 
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out  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation  is  wholly  an  interpreta- 
tion of  DaniePs  vinons. 

SECT.  ni. 

That  the  seventy  years  6f  captwUy  are  to  be  numbered  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  not  from  the  nugratum  ofJechonia. 

HAVING  thus  far  digressed  in  maintaining  that  au- 
thority which  must  often  be  cited  in  the  present  argument, 
it  is  now  convenient  that  we  return  unto  the  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  b^;inning  of  these  seventy  years. 
Ndther  will  I  stand  to  trouble  myself  and  others  with  lay- 
ing open  the  grounds  or  weakness  of  that  which  Eusebius 
and  some  few  nameless  authors  have  sometimes  held  in  this 
point,  which  is  lately  revived  by  Beroaldus ;  but  will  forth- 
with enter  into  consideration  of  that  opinion,  which  many 
both  ancient  and  late  writers  have  so  earnestly  maintained, 
that  it  wants  not  much  of  being  common. 

Four  kings  of  Juda  were  carried  away  captives  to  Baby- 
lon ;  first,  Manasses ;  then  Jehoiakim,  and  with  him,  among 
others,  Daniel  the  prophet ;  thirdly,  Jechonias,  and  with  him 
Ezekiel ;  lastly,  Zedekias,  at  which  time  the  city  and  tem- 
ple were  destroyed.  To  the  first  of  these  captivities  the 
beginning  of  the  seventy  years  is  referred  by  none  that  I 
have  read ;  to  the  second  by  few,  and  with  weak  proof ;  to 
the  third  by  very  many,  and  with  much  confidence.  For 
besides  those  places  of  Ezekiel  already  cited,  there  is  a 
strong  argument  gathered  out  of  Jeremy  xxix.  10.  which 
may  seem  to  make  the  matter  plain ;  for  the  prophet,  in 
comforting  the  people  that  were  carried  away  with  Jechonias, 
used  these  words :  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  A/ier  seventy  years 
be  accomplished  at  Babelj  I  wiU  visit  you^  and  perform  my 
good  promise  towards  you,  and  cause  you  to  return  to  this 
place. 

But  it  stands  indeed  with  little  reason  that  we  should 
seek  the  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  out  of  circumstances, 
when  the  prophecy  is  such  as  doth  sufficiently  expound 
itself.     Jeremiah  had  already,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
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akim  denounced  the  judgment  c^  God  against  the  land,  for 
the  sins  and  impenitency  o^  that  obstinate  people,  in  these 
words :  ^  Be/Mid^  I  mil  send  and  take  tome  all  theJhmUies 
of  the  northf  saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
cf Babel  J  my  servant^  and  wiU  bring  them  against  this  land, 
and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof^  and  agamst  all  these 
noHons  round  about^  and  I  mil  destroy  them^  and  make 
them  an  astonishment^  and  an  hissing,  and  a  continual  de-- 
iolation.    Moreover,  I  wiU  take  from  them  the  voice  of 
mirth,  and  the  voice  qfgladnessj  the  voice  of  tfie  bridegroom, 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  noise  of  the  millstones,  and 
the  light  qfihe  candle,  and  this  whole  land  shall  be  deso- 
laiCy  and  an  astonishment;  and  these  nations  shaU  serve  the 
king  of  Babel  seventy  years.    And  when  seventy  years  are 
expired,  I  will  visit  the  king  of  Babel.     Here  we  see  pre- 
scribed unto  the  captivity  the  term  of  seventy  years,  which 
were  to  commence,  neither  when  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 
nor  when  Jehoiakim,  who  then  reigned,  was  taken  by  Ne^ 
buchadnezzar,  nor  yet  in  the  time  of  Jechonia,  but  with 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  city,  whereof  Jeremiah  did  again 
give   notice  to   those   that   were   already   in  Babylon,  at 
such  time  as  he  sent  them  the  comfort  of  deliverance  before 
rehearsed.     And  so  did  the  people  understand  this  pro- 
phecy in  those  times  when  they  saw  it  accomplished,  be- 
ginmBg  the  seventy  years  at  the  time  of  the  desolation,  as 
manifestly  af^iears  in  the  end  of  the  history  of  Juda,  where 
it  is  said  thus:  «  TTtey  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake 
down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burfU  aU  the  palaces  there^ 
f^with  fire,  and  aU  the  predmis  vessels  thereof,  to  destroy 
alL     And  they  that  were  left  by  the  sword  carried  he  away 
to  Babel;  and  they  were  servants  to  him  and  to  his  sons  un- 
til the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  had  rule  to  fulfil  the  word 
of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  untU  the  land  had 
^fiO  of  her  sabbaths:  for  all  the  days  that  she  lay  desolate 
she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  seventy  years.     But  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  {when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
spoken  by  the  mouih  of  Jerevnah  was  finished,)  the  Lord 

*  Jer,  zjdz.  16,  i7>  18.  •  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19,  &c. 
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stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus.     We  seldom  find  ode  piece 
of  scripture  so  precisely  and  plainly  expounded  by  another, 
as  in  this  prophecy,  to  have  afterwards  been  the  subject  of 
altercation.     For  one  can  hardly  devise,  how  either  the  de^ 
solation  could  have  been  expressed  more  senably  than  it 
was  by  the  prophet,  or  the  event  of  the  prophecy  have  been 
more  exactly  set  down  than  it  was  in  the  place  now  last  of 
all  cited.     If  it  be  requisite  that  we  bring  more  proof  in 
so  evident  a  case,  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  yields  testi- 
mony sufficient  unto  this  exposition  of  Jeremiah^s  prophecy, 
that  Jerusalem  was  to  lie  waste  seventy  years.  For  in  the  first 
year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  which  was  the  last  of  the  seventy, 
Daniel  obtained  of  Grod  the  deliverance  that  had  been  pro- 
mised by  prayer,  which  he  made  upon  conaderation  <^  the 
time  that  was  exjured,  as  he  telleth  us  in  these  words :  ^In  the 
first  yeaar  of  his  reign  I  Daniel  understood  by  books  the 
number  of  the  yearSy  whereof  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  «/e- 
remiah  the  prophet ^  thai  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years 
in  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem.    So  that  howsoever  the  time 
of  Daniel'*8  own  captivity  be  reckoned  fix)m  the  taking  of 
Jehoiakim,  and  that  the  people  carried  away  with  Jechonia, 
did  account,  as  well  they  might,  the  years  of  their  own  cap- 
tivity;  yet  with  the  general  desolation  of  the  country  where- 
in were  few  or  none  of  the  Israelites  left  remaining  to  in- 
habit, began  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor  the 
great  captivity,   which  by  Code's  appointment  condnued 
unto  the  end  of  seventy  years.     This  I  will  not  further 
seek  to  prove  by  the  authority  of  Josephus  and  others  af- 
firming the  same;  forasmuch  as  that  which  already  hath 
been  produced  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  man  that  hath  not 
fully  determined  to  hold  the  contrary. 

SECT.  IV. 

Sundry  opinions  of  the  kings  which  reigned  in  BahyUm  during  the 

seventy  years. 

WHAT  kings  reigned  in  Babylon  during  these  seventy 
years  of  the  captivity,  and  how  long  each  of  ^em  did  wear 

^  Daoiel  is.  a. 
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the  diadem,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  to  know, 
forasmuch  as  neither  their  acts  were  notable  in  the  age 
wherein  they  lived,  nor  the  length  of  their  reigns  any  way 
helpful  to  the  concordance  of  times  foregoing  or  succeed- 
ing. The  conquests  recounted  by  s  Xenophon,  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  (or  rather  some  part  of  it,)  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  countries,  may  seem  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tories obt^ed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  great  (or  by  some 
of  his  ancestors)  in  the  former  part  of  hb  life,  before  he 
betook  himself  to  ease,  and  to  die  sumptuous  building  of 
his  great  Babel,  for  the  house  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  majesty,  where  it  may  seem  that  he  and  his 
hdrs  kept  a  great  state,  and  did  very  little.  The  idle  be- 
haviour of  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  in  such  skirmishes  as  after- 
wards they  had  with  the  Medes,  doth  argue  no  less.  For 
whereas  under  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  so  stout  and  in- 
dustrious, that  (to  omit  other  proofs)  they  attempted  and 
finished  that  hardy  piece  of  work  of  winning  the  strong 
city  of  Tyre  by  joining  it  unto  the  continent,  filling  up  the 
deep  and  broad  channel  of  the  sea,  dividing  it  from  the 
main  with  a  mole  or  pier  of  earth,  and  other  matter,  the 
reparation  whereof,  when  the  sea  had  washed  it  away,  was 
the  very  greatest  of  Alexander'^s  works ;  in  the  times  fol- 
lowing they  became  timorous,  that  they  durst  not  approach 
nearer  to  the  enemy  than  their  bows  would  carry,  but  were 
ready  to  turn  their  backs  as  soon  as  any,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  adventuring  within  the  distance  ofiPered  to  charge 
them. 

Now  as  their  actions,  from  the  end  of  ^  Nebuchadnezzar's 
wars  till  the  ruin  of  their  empire,  were  not  worthy  to  be 
recorded ;  so  was  the  distinction  of  their  times,  and  reign 
of  their  several  kings,  unworthy  of  the  great  labour  that 
hath  in  vein  been  taken  in  that  business.  For  when  it  is 
granted  that  the  captivity  of  Juda,  ending  with  that  emi- 
{nre,  lasted  seventy  years,  we  may  as  reasonably  forbear  to 
search  into  the  particular  continuance  of  two  or  three  sloth- 
fill  kings,  as  we  are  contented  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ages  of 

I  XeDoph.  Cyropaed.  1. 1.  ^  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  i.  et  I.3. 
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the  patriarchs  and  their  children,  living  in  the  Egyptian 
servitude ;  resting  satisfied  in  both  with  the  general  assured 
sum. 

Yet  forasmuch  as  many  have  travailed  in  this  business, 
upon  desire  (as  I  take  it)  to  approve  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  seventy  years,  not  only  by  the  reigns  of  other  princes 
ruling  elsewhere,  but  by  the  times  of  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves ;  I  will  not  refuse  to  take  a  little  pains  in  collecting 
their  opinions,  and  shewing  what  I  think  may  best  be  held 
for  likely,  if  the  certain  truth  cannot  be  found. 

The  opinions  are  many,  and  greatly  repugnant,  both  in 
recounting  the  kings  themselves,  and  in  setting  down  the 
years^  of  their  several  reigns.     The  first  (as  I  take  it,  the 
surest)  is  theirs,  who  merely  folk)w  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  without  borrowing  any  help  from  others.    These 
name  only  three  kings,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evilmerodach,  and 
Balthasar.     Neither  have  they  only  the  silence  of  Daniel, 
who  names  none  other,  to  be  their  warrant,  but  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremy  precisely,  and  in  a  manner  purposely  teaching 
the  very  same.     For  God,  by  the  mouth  of  that  prophet, 
shewing  that  he  being  absolute  lord  of  all  would  dispose 
of  all,  according  to  his  own  will,  and  making  it  known  that 
he  had  put  some  countries  here  named  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Babel,  saith  thus :  ^  And  aU  nations  shall  serve 
Aim,  and  fm  son^  and  his  son's  son^  until  the  very  time  (^ 
his  land  come  also:  then  m4my  nations  and  great  kings  shall 
serve  themselves  of  him.     These  words  expressing  the  oon^ 
tinuance  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  and  number  of  the  kings, 
will  hardly  be  qualified  with  any  distinction.     But  indeed 
I  find  no  other  necessity  of  qualification  to  be  used  herein, 
than  such  as  may  grow  out  of  men^s  desire  to  reconcile  the 
scriptures  unto  profane  authors.     And  this. desire  were  not 
unjust,  if  the  consent  of  all  histories  were  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  letter  of  the  holy  text  were  single  on  the  other  side 

But  contrariwise,  the  authors  which  are  cited  in  this  case 
are  so  repugnant  one  to  the  other,  and  the  proofs  of  their 
different  reports  are  so  slender  and  unsufficient,  that  the 

»  Jcr.  xxvii.  7. 
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succession  of  these  princes,  had  it  not  been  thus  delivered 
in  scriptures,  but  only  set  down  by  some  author  of  equal* 
credit  with  the  rest,  might  very  wdl  have  found  and  de^ 
served  as  good  belief  as  any  of  those  things  which  they* 
have  delivered  in  this  point.  For  some  there  are,  who,  foU 
lowing  ^  Josephus,  derive  that  empire,  as  by  descent  from 
father  to  son^  through  five  generations,  beginning  with  Na- 
buchodonosor  the  great,  and  giving  to  him  forty-three  years; 
to  Evilmerodach,  eighteen;  to  Niglisar  the  son  of  Evilme- 
rodach,  forty ;  to  Laborosoardach  the  son  of  Niglisar,  nine 
months ;  and  lastly,  to  Balthasar  (whom  Josephus  intimates 
to  be  of  the  race  of  Nabuchodonosor,  without  naming  his 
&ther)  seventeen  years.  And  this  opinion  (save  that  he 
forbears  to  reckon  the  years,  and  plainly  calls  Balthasar  the 
son  of  Laborosoardach)  St.  Jerome  doth  follow,  alle^ngBe- 
rosus,  and  Josephus  as  a  sectator  of  Berosus,  for  his  authors; 
though  Berosus,  as  he  is  cited  by  *  Josephus,  report  the 
matter  far  otherwise.  For  he  tells  us,  that  Evilmerodach 
the  son  of  Nabuchodonosor  did  reign  but  two  years,  being, 
for  his  wickedness  and  lust,  slain  by  his  sister^s  husband 
NirigHssoroor,  who  occupied  the  kingdom  after  him  fbur 
years,  and  left  it  to  his  own  son  Laborosoardach,  who  being 
an  ill-conditioned  boy,  was  at  the  end  of  nine  months  slain 
by  such  as  were  about  him,  and  the  kingdom  given  to  one 
Nabonidus,  who  held  it  by  the  election  of  the  conspirators^ 
and  left  it  unto  Cyrus  after  seventeen  years.  This  relation  ill 
agrees  with  that  of  Josephus,  and  both  of  them  as  bad  with 
the  scriptures,  in  number  either  of  years  or  of  generations ; 
yet  the  particularities  which  they  handle  have  procured 
unto  them  some  authority,  so  that  the  names  which  they 
have  inserted  are  taken  as  it  were  upon  trust.  There  is  a 
third  opinion,  which  makes  the  three  last  kings  brethren, 
and  sons  of  Evilmerodach ;  and  this  may  well  enough  agree 
whh  the  scripture;  though  I  had  rather  believe  ""Xenophon, 
who  saith  that  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was  immediate  suc^ 
eessor  to  his  father.  But  whereas  the  author  of  the  scho- 
lastical   history,  who  is  founder  of  this  opinion,  placeth 

''  Jos.  Ant.  1 . 1  o.  c.  1 2 .        *  Jos.  contr.  Appion ,  1. 1 .        •  Xenoph.  Cyr.  1. 4. 
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between  him  that  took  Jerusalem  and  Evilmerodach  an- 
other Nabuchodonosor;  plain  it  is,  that  he  hath,  out  of  any 
history,  sacred  or  profane,  as  little  warrant  to  guide  him 
as  we  have  reason  to  follow  him.  Eusebius,  Sulpitius 
Severus,  and  Theodoret,  upon  better  ground,  have  sup- 
posed that  Evilmerodach  and  Balthasar  were  brethren,  and 
sons  of  the  great  Nabuchodonosor.  This  is  built  on  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Daniel,  wherein  Balthasar  (for  of  Evilmero- 
dach there  is  none  that  ever  doubted)  is  often  called  Nabu- 
chodonosor'*s  son.  And  so  common  grew  this  explication, 
that  St.  Jerome  called  it  the  vulgar  opinion.  But  the  place 
of  Jeremiah  before  cited  proves  that  Balthasar  was  not  the 
son  indeed,  but  the  grandchild  of  that  great  conqueror, 
though  by  the  phrase  very  common  in  scriptures,  and  fa- 
miliar in  those  eastern  languages,  he  was  called  the  son. 

Annius^s  Metasthenes  hits  very  rightly  the  seventy  years 
of  captivity,  giving  to  Nabuchodonosor  forty-five  years,  to 
Evilmerodach  thirty  years,  and  to  the  three  sons  of  Evil- 
merodach, nephews  of  Nabuchodonosor,  fourteen  years; 
that  is,  to  Reg-Asser,  the  eldest  son,  three  years ;  to  Lab- 
Asser  Datch,  the  second  son,  six  years ;  and  to  Balthasar, 
the  third  son,  five. 

To  this  account,  agreeing  with  the  scriptures  both  in  the 
whole  sum  of  years  and  in  the  number  of  generations,  I 
have  sometime  subscribed,  as  not  daring  to  reject  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth  upon  no  greater  reason  than  because  the 
author  was  of  Annius'*s  edition.  Yet  could  I  not  satisfy 
myself  herein ;  botli  for  that  none  of  the  ancient,  and  few 
such  of  the  modem  writers  as  deserve  to  be  regarded,  have 
consented  with  this  Metasthenes;  and  for  that  in  making  Bal- 
thasar to  succeed  unto  his  brother  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
unto  his  father,  he  is  wholly  against  Xenophon,  whose  his- 
tory of  the  elder  Cyrus  in  his  Assyrian  war  I  cannot  slightly 
value  in  many  respects,  and  especially  because  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures  in  the  taking  of  Babylon  while 
the  king  was  at  his  drunken  feast. 

Seeking  therefore  diligently  into  all  circumstances  that 
might  give  any  light  in  this  obscurity,  I  found  manifest 
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proof,  that  the  time  allotted  unto  "  Balthasar  by  Annius^B 
Metasthenes  was  far  short  of  the  truth,  which  is  enough  to 
render  all  suspected  that  he  hath  said  in  distributing  what 
part  of  the  seventy  years  he  pleased  among  the  rest.  For 
in  the  third  year  of  Balthasar  Daniel  saw  a  vision,  after 
which  he  was  sick  certain  days,  but  when  he  rose  up,  he 
did  the  king^s  business :  from  which  business  that  he  did 
afterwards  withdraw  himself,  and  lived  retired  so  long,  that 
he  was  forgotten  in  the  court,  it  appears  pl^nly,  both  by 
the  many  words  which  the  old  quecL  used  to  set  out  his 
sufficiency,  and  by  the  king^s  asking  of  him,  when  he  came 
into  his  presence,  whether  he  were  ^  Daniel.  Now  to  think 
that  a  man  of  such  account  and  place  as  P  Daniel  had  held 
could  in  two  years  have  been  worn  out  of  remembrance, 
were  in  my  judgment  a  very  strange  conceit,  which  rather 
than  I  would  entertain,  I  can  well  be  contented  to  think  the 
whole  story  (thus  related)  a  part  of  Annius^s  impostures. 

Out  of  these  reports  of  Joseph  us,  Berosus,  and  others, 
many  new  opinions  are  framed,  by  conjectures  of  late 
writers.  For  the  endurance  of  the  captivity  being  seventy 
years,  and  these  years  extending  unto  the  first  of  Cyrus,  in 
which  course  of  time  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  and  grand- 
child, must  have  reigned ;  it  hath  seemed  needful  to  supply 
the  years  of  these  three  descents,  by  inserting  some  whose 
reigns  might  fill  up  the  whole  continuance  of  the  captivity, 
with  which  the  time  allotted  by  Berosus  and  others  to  Evil. 
merodach  and  Balthasar,  joined  unto  the  years  following 
the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (wherein  Jerusalem  was 
laid  desolate,)  are  nothing  even. 

Therefore  Mercator,  and  others  following  him,  fashion 
the  years  of  Evilmerodach  in  this  sort :  they  say,  that  the 
eighteen  years  given  to  him  by  Josephus  in  the  tenth  of  his 
Antiquities  should  be  read  and  numbered  twenty-eight 
years,  and  the  two  years  that  Berosus  hath  allowed  to  Evil- 
merodach should  be  written  twenty-three :  in  the  first  num- 
ber the  figure  of -1  is  mistaken  for  the  figure  of  2;  and 
in  the  latter  there  should  have  been  added  the  figure  of 

■  IHn.  Hfi.  1.  and  97.  •  Dan.  ▼.  11,12, 13.  »  Dan*  tt*  ^- 
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S  to  that  of  8.  This  granted,  to  wit,  that  Evilmerodach 
reigned  twenty-eight  years,  whereof  five  together  with  his 
father,  and  twenty-three  aft^  his  death,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  twenty-three  added  to  the  twenty-five, -which  Nabu- 
chodonosor  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  make 
lorty-nine ;  then  four  years  of  Niglisar,  according  to  Bero- 
tos,  nine  months  of  Labassardach  his  son,  and  seventeen 
years  of  Labonidus,  or  Baltha^r^  make  up  the  number  of 
seventy  years  to  the  first  of  Cyrus,  But  whether  by  error 
in  figures  or  in  words,  the  numbers  be  utterly  mistaken  in 
all  copies  extant;  upon  how  weak  a  foundation  do  they 
build,  who  have  nothing  to  help  them,  save  only  the  bare 
names  of  two  unknown  kings,  found  in  authors  manifestly 
ccMTupted,  and  such  as,  if  they  had  been  entirely  extant, 
were  not  worthy  to  have  that  place  of  Jeremy  called  into 
dispute,  in  r^ard  of  their  authority. 

SECT.   V. 

A  more  particular  examination  of  one  opinion  touching  the  number, 
persons,  and  reigns  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 

OTHER  suppositions,  little  different  in  substance  from 
4his  of  Mercator,  I  purposely  forbear  to  rehearse,  as  falling 
under  the  same  answer.  That  of  Joseph  Scaliger  I  may 
not  forget,  as  deserving  to  be  considered  apart  from  the 
rest.  He  gives  to  Nebuchadnezzar  forty-four  years,  to 
•£YiIma*odach  two,  to  Balthasar  five,  and  to  Nabonidus 
seventeen.  So  that  from  the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  unto  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
he  accounteth  only  fifty-nine  years;  beginning  (as  many 
do)  the  captivity  eleven  years  sooner,  from  the  transporta- 
iion  of  Jechonia.  But  hereof  enough  hath  been  said  al- 
ready. That  which  we  are  now  to  consider  is  his  distribu- 
tion of  the  time  running  between  the  nineteenth  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  the  fall  of  the  Chaldean  empire ;  wherein 
if  he  have  erred,  then  is  all  further  inquisition  frivolous. 

Concerning  the  length  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  reign,  I  shall 
hereafter  upon  better  occasion  deliver  my  opinion.  The 
time  which  he  gives  to  Evilmerodach  is  very  short,  and 
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more  precisely  agredng  with  Berosus  than  with  the  scrip- 
tures.    For  we  find  in  Jeremy  that  this  Evilmerodach  in 
the  first  of  his  reign,  shewing  ail  favour  to  Jechonia,  did 
among  other  things  take  order  for  him  at  his  table ;  and 
that  he  did  continually  eat  bread  before  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life.    His  portion  was  a  continual  portion  given  him  of 
the  king  of  <i  Babel,  every  day  a  certain,  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  until  he  died.    The  very  sound  of  these  words  (which 
is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  the  authority  of  Berosus,  were 
he  perfectly  extant)  imports  a  far  longer  time  than  two 
years,  wherein  Jechonia,  under  this  gentle  prince,  enjoyed 
the  comfort  sent  by  God,  whose  commandment  he  had 
obeyed  in  yielding  himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar.    Indeed 
how  long  Jechonia  did  live,  it  cannot  be  proved ;  but  plain  it 
is  hereby,  that  all  his  remaining  days  he  did  eat  bread  before 
this  king.    Now  that  he  lived  not  so  short  a  while  after  this 
as  two  years,  it  is  more  than  likely,  for  he  was  but  fifty-five 
years  old  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  having  been  thirty- 
seven  years  in  the  prison,  whereinto  he  was  cast  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years ;  after  which  time  it  seems  plain  that  he 
b^at  Salathiel,  as  well  by  the  age  of  Zorobabel,  who  i&  said 
to  have  been  but  a  young  man,  and  one  of  Darius^s  pag^ 
threescore  years  after  this,  as  by  other  circumstances  ci.  faia 
imprisonment  itself. 

Of  Balthasar,  to  whom  Scaliger  gives  the  next  five  years, 
Qaming  him  also  Laborosoardach,  I  should  wonder  why  he 
caUs  him  Nebuchadnezzar^s  daughter'*s  son,  were  it  not  that 
herein  I  find  him  very  careful  to  help  out  Berosus,  by 
shifting  in  his  Niriglissoroor,  as  husband  to  Nebuchadnez- 
sar^s  daught^,.and  protector  of  his  son  four  of  these  years; 
by  which  means  there  remains  about  one  year  to  Balthasar 
abne,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  nine  months  assigned  by 
ficaroQus  to  the  son  of  Niglisar.  But  Jeremy  hath  told  us 
that  it  was  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  his  son,  and  to  his 
aon^a  son,  (not  to  his  daughter's  son,)  that  the  empire  was 
pramia^:  which  diffculty  if  Scaliger  could  not  help,  it 
was  well  done  of  him  to  pass  it  over  with  silence. 

"i  Jer.  111.  35,  54. 
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Nabonidus,  the  last  of  these,  whom  others  (desirous  to 
reconcile  Berosus  to  the  scriptures)  have  judged  to  be  all 
one  with  Balthasar,  is  by  Scaliger  thought  to  be  Darius  of 
the  Medes.  But  herein  Scaliger  is  no  firm  Beroaan ;  for 
Berosus  makes  him  of  the  same  stock  or  race,  a  Babylonian. 
I  speak  not  this  to  disgrace  the  travail  of  that  most  learned 
man,  (for  it  highly  commends  his  diligence  and  judgment, 
that  he  was  not  so  wedded  to  any  author  as  affected  with 
the  love  of  truth,)  but  to  shew  that  he  himself  having  in 
some  points  disliked  those  writers  whom  in  general  he  ap- 
proveth,  might  with  greater  reason  have  wholly  reformed 
them  by  the  scriptures,  wherein  can  be  no  error.  Two 
things  there  are  which  chiefly  did  breed  or  confirm  this 
opinion  in  Scaliger,  that  he  whom  Berosus  calls  Nabonidus 
was  the  same  whom  Daniel  had  called  Darius  of  the 
Medes:  first,  the  phrase  of  scripture,  which  signifies  unto  us, 
that  Darius  took  the  kingdom,  not  saying  that  he  won  it  by 
force  of  arms ;  secondly,  a  fragment  of  Megasthenes  found 
in  Eusebius,  wherein  this  Nabonidus  is  called  the  Median. 
Touching  the  word  of  the  original,  or  of  the  Greek  transla-, 
tion,  which  expressing  no  force  of  arms  doth  only  signify 
that  Darius  took  or  received  the  kingdom,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  thereupon  infer  that  the  next  king  entered 
by  election ;  seeing  Daniel  relateth  not  the  means  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Balthasar'^s  death,  but  only  the  swift  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  prophecy.  Neither  could  it  indeed 
have  properly  been  said,  (if  Daniel  had  cared  to  use  the 
most  expressive  terms,)  that  Darius  of  the  Medes  breaking 
into  the  city,  did  win  the  kingdom;  seeing  this  was  per- 
formed by  Cyrus  in  the  absence  of  Darius,  though  by  his 
forces,  and  to  his  use.  Now  concerning  the  fragment  of 
M^asthenes,  true  it  is,  that  in  Eusebius^s  works,  [Minted 
at  Basil  in  the  year  1559,  I  find  only  thus  much  of  Me- 
gasthenes dted  out  of  Alpheus :  that  Nabuchodonosor  was 
more  valiant  than  Hercules;  that  he  subdued  all  Libya, 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  as  far  as  to  the  Armenians ;  and  that, 
as  the  Chaldeans  report,  being  returned  into  his  kingdom, 
and  rapt  with  a  divine  fury,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 
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^^  O  Babylonians^  I  foretell  ye  of  a  great  calamity  that  shall 
"  come  upon  you,  which  neither  Bel  nor  any  of  the  gods 
^  shall  avert :  there  will  come  a  Persian,  half  an  ass,  that 
*^  shall  bring  slavery  upon  ye  :^  and  that  this  and  the  like 
when  he  had  spoken,  he  vanished.  Of  all  this  I  believe 
little  or  nothing,  saving  that  Nabuchodonosor  knew  before- 
hand that  his  empire  should  be  translated,  as  Daniel  had 
foretold,  from  the  golden  head  to  the  silver  breast.  But 
that  be  won  all  Africa,  or  Libya,  I  hold  it  neither  true  nor 
probable. 

If  Scaliger^s  copy  of  Eusebius  were  the  more  perfect,  out 
of  which  Megasthenes  tells  us  that  Nabuchodonosor  won 
both  Africa  and  Spain,  I  believe  the  fragment  so  much  the 
less ;  and  am  as  little  moved  with  the  authority  of  it,  where 
it  calls  a  Median  the  pride  and  confidence  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, as  where  it  tells  of  Nebuchadnezzar'^s  own  vanishing 
away.    Indeed  that  same  title  of  half  an  ass,  by  which  he 
calleth  Cyrus,  makes  me  to  suspect  the  fable  as  cunningly 
forged  out  of  ApolIo^s  oracle,  wherein  he  termeth  him  a 
nttde^  because  his  parentage  was  more  noble  on  the  mother^s 
side  than  on  the  father^s ;  as  mules  are  begotten  by  asses 
Upon  mares.    And  thus  much  in  answer  of  the  two  princi- 
pal foundations  whereon  this  opinion  is  built.    As  for  the 
concinnity  and  coherence  which  it  hath  within  itself,  I  easily 
allow  it.   But  this  proves  nothing,  for  mere  fictions  have  not 
Wanted  these  commendations :  neither  can  any  man  believe 
that  one  so  judicious,  industrious,  and  deeply  learned  as 
Joseph  Scaliger,  would  overshoot  himself  in  setting  down 
repugnancies. 

It  now  remaineth  to  examine  the  agreement  of  this  with 
the  scriptures,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  And  herein 
it  seems  that  Scaliger,  well  knowing  his  own  sufficiency, 
hath  been  little  careful  to  satisfy  men  that  would  frame  ar- 
guments against  him.  For  if  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  were 
true,  that  the  kingdom  of  Balthasar  was  divided,  and  given 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  either  we  must  think  that  Da- 
rius of  the  Medes  was  not  Nabonidus,  or  else  we  must  be- 
think ourselves  what  Persian  it  might  be  that  shared  the 

t^LEGH.  VOL.  Ill  C 
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kingdom  with  'him.  For  it  is  not  more  certain  that  Bal- 
thasar  lost  his  life  and  kingdom,  than  that  his  kingdom  was 
divided  and  ^ven  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Neither  did 
the  Medes  and  Persians  fall  out  and  fight  for  it,  as  by  sup- 
posing Nabonidus  to  have  been  Darius,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  done ;  but  these  two  nations  did  compound 
the  body  of  that  empire,  and  were  accounted  as  lords  over 
all  the  subject  provinces,  insomuch  that  the  Greek  histo- 
rians did  commonly  call  those  wars  which  Darius,  and  af- 
ter him  Xerxes,  made  upon  Greece,  the  wars  of  the  Medes. 
Yea,  to  clear  this  point,  even  'Daniel  himself  resembles 
that  king,  with  whom  Alexander  fought,  unto  a  ram  with 
two  horns,  calling  him  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
Wherefore  the  whole  nation  of  chronologers  were  not  to 
have  been  condemned  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  for  maintaining 
upon  such  good  grounds  that  Darius  of  the  Medes  was 
partner  with  Cyrus  in  his  victories,  and  not  a  Chaldean 
king  by  him  subdued.  Neither  was  Joseph  us  to  be  the  less 
regarded  for  affirming  that  Balthasar  was  destroyed  by  Da- 
rius of  the  Medes  and  his  nephew  Cyrus,  though  herein  he 
varied  from  Berosus  and  others,  whose  authority  elsewhere 
he  gladly  citeth.  For  Josephus  had  no  reason  to  believe 
any  man^s  faith  or  knowledge  of  those  times  half  so  well  as 
DaniePs,  whom  I  believe  that  he  understood  as  far  as  was 
needful  in  this  case.  Lawful  it  was  for  him  to  allege  all 
authors  that  had  any  mention,  though  unperfect,  of  the  same 
things  that  were  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  to 
whose  histories  thereby  he  procured  reputation  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  where  they  were  strangers,  and  might  seem  fa- 
bulous. Even  so  do  Eusebius  and  other  Christian  writers 
willingly  embrace  the  testimonies  of  heathen  books  making 
for  the  truth  in  some  particulars;  yet  will  they  not  there- 
fore be  tried  in  general  by  the  self-same  ethnick  philoso^ 
phers,  but  leave  them  where  they  are  against  the  truth,  as 
Josephus  in  this  case  hath  left  Berosus.  And  thus  much  I 
thought  it  meet  to  say  of  Scaliger'^s  opinion  in  this  point ; 
holding  nevertheless  in  due  regard  his  learning  and  judg- 

'  Daniel  TJii.  20 
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ment,  which  if  in  some  things  it  had  not  failed,  the  miracle 
had  been  very  great. 

SECT.    VI. 

HluU  may  he  held  as  probable  of  the  persons  and  times  of  Nabu' 

chodonosor's  successors, 

IT  now  renudns  that  I  freely  acknowledge  mine  own 
weakness,  who  cannot  find  how  the  seventy  years  of  cap- 
tivity are  to  be  divided  among  them  which  reigned  in  Ba- 
bylon, though  I  find  that  the  distribution  made  of  them,  in 
such  wise  as  already  is  rehearsed,  be  ill  agreeable  to  the 
holy  scriptures.    Wherefore  I  may  truly  say  with  Pererius, 
that  we  ought  liberally  to  pardon  those  whose  feet  have 
failed  them  in  the  slippery  ways  of  chronology,  wherein 
both  learning  and  diligence  are  subject  to  take  a  fall  at  one 
time  or  other,    by   ignorance,   forge tfulness,   or  heedless 
reckoning.    Yet  will  I  adventure  to  deliver  my  opinion, 
wherein  the  judgment  of  Lyra  and  others  (holding  those 
only  to  have  reigned  over  Chaldeans  whose  names  are 
found  in  the  scriptures)  appears  more  conformable  to  rea- 
son and  account  of  time,  than  any  of  the  other  sentences  or 
conjectures  before  rehearsed.    Not  that  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  defend  Ljrra^s  conjectures,  when  he  supposeth  by  Ni- 
glisar  and  Labosardach  to  be  meant  the  same  persons  which 
are  called  in  scripture  Evilmerodach  and  Balthasar^  (for 
this  can  by  no  good  colour  be  maintained,)  but  only  to  shew 
that  the  kings  by  him  cited  are  likely  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  time  of  seventy  years.    First  therefore  let  us  con- 
sider the  r^gn  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  whose  eighteenth 
year  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  sacked,  but  in  his  nineteenth 
laid  utterly  desolate. 

Most  writers  have  given  to  him  forty-three  years  of 
reign,  following  therein  Berosus.  There  are  who  have 
added  one  year  more;  and  some  have  made  it  up  forty-five. 
To  dispute  about  the  certainty  were  needless :  for  in  shew- 
ing by  what  length  of  time  the  scriptures  measure  him,  we 
dMill  shew  the  certain  truth. 

Manifest  it  is,  that  the  nineteenth  year  of  « Nebuchad- 

•  2  Kings  ii.  5.  8.  Jer.  li.  12.  2  Kmg%  xxW.ii. 
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nezzar  is  joined  with  the  eleventh  of  Zedekias ;  as  also  that 
his  eighth  year  was  the  first  year  of  Jechonia'*s  captivity ; 
the  reign  of  Zedekias  occupied  all  the  mean  space,  being  of 
eleven  years.  This  is  generally  agreed  upon,  so  that  it 
needs  no  further  proofs :  as  for  the  b^;inning  of  his  succes- 
sor ^  Evilmerodach,  it  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Je- 
chonia'^s  captivity ;  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  eighth 
year,  (which  was  the  first  of  Jechonia'*s  bondage,)  reigned 
thirty-five  whole  years,  and  peradventure  a  good  part  of  the 
thirty-sixtli,  forasmuch  as  Jechonia  was  enlarged  with  so 
great  favour,  not  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Subtracting 
therefore  out  of  these  forty-four,  which  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
reign  did  well  near  occupy,  those  eighteen  years  of  his 
which  passed  away  before  the  captivity  of  Juda,  and  ruin 
of  the  city,  we  have  remaining  twenty-six  years  of  the  se- 
venty, that  were  almost  wholly  spent  when  his  son  began 
to  reign. 

It  is  now  to  be  considered  how  the  remiunder  of  the 
seventy  years  were  divided  between  the  kings  ruling  in  Ba- 
bylon until  the  first  of  Cyrus.  A  question  more  difficult 
(as  I  said  before)  than  greatly  needful :  the  whole  sum  be- 
ing certain,  and  the  distinction  of  times  afibrding  no  benefit 
in  knowledge  of  their  actions  who  were  slothful  princes. 
Neither  can  any  man  the  more  justly  suspect  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  whole  seventy  years,  for  that  the  distribution 
of  some  part  of  them  is  only  conjectural ;  seeing  that  none 
who  gives  any  other  terms  to  their  beginning  or  end,  hath 
refused  to  follow  both  unlikely  and  desperate  conjectures  in 
dividing  them.  I  will  therefore  be  bold  to  do  as  others  have 
done ;  knowing  well  beforehand,  that  whosoever  shall  dis- 
cover my  error  must  do  me  the  pleasure  (which  I  could  ra- 
ther wish  in  a  case  more  material)  of  making  me  to  under- 
stand the  truth. 

Of  the  forty-four  years  remaining  in  account  at  Nebu- 
chadnezzar'*s  death,  we  are  to  take  away  the  last^  which  was 
the  first  of  Darius  the  Mede,  and  then  having  authority 
good  enough  to  warrant  us  from  blame  of  presumption,  in 
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giving  us  seventeen  years  to  Balthasar,  we  find  left  in  our 
hands  to  bestow  upon  Evilmerodach  twenty-six  years.    Of 
the  year  belonging  to  Darius  the  Mede,  I  have  already 
spoken  what  I  thought  sufRcient,  in  delivering  my  opinion 
of  the  be^nning  and  continuance  of  this  captivity.    That 
Balthasar  did  reign  seventeen  years,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Josephus  before  cited  in  express  words;   we  have  also 
the  general  consent  of  all  or  the  most  late  writers,  inter- 
preting Berosus^s  Nabonidus,  who  reigned  so  long,  and 
Balthasar  to  have  been  one.    But  nothing  moved  me  so 
much  to  believe  this  tradition,  as,  first,  those  evident  places 
in  "  Daniel,  shewing  that  in  the  third  year  of  Balthasar 
he  followed  the  king^s  business,  and  yet  was  forgotten  ere 
the  end  of  his  reign,  (a  proof  sufficient  of  no  few  years  pass- 
ing under  this  man,  especially  seeing  it  is  nowhere  found 
that  DaniePs  employments  took  end  either  that  year  or  the 
next.)    Secondly,  the  consideration  of  Cyrus's  wars  against 
the  Assyrians,  which  beginning  with  the  death  of  this  man^s 
father,  and  being  always  prosperous^  could  hardly  have  oc- 
cupied any  longer  time,  though  we  make  large  allowance  to 
his  deeds  in  the  Lower  Asia,  which  fell  out  in  the  midway : 
I  have  already  shewed,  that  there  appears  in  the  scriptures 
likelihood  enough  to  make  it  credible  that  the  reign  of  Evil- 
merodach was  not  short ;  and  that  men  of  great  judgment 
have  found  it  most  probable  that  he  was  king  twenty- 
three  years.    More,  I  think,  they  would  have  allowed  him, 
had  not  the  desire  of  satisfying  Berosus  caused  them  to 
rest  content  with  this.    And  surely  it  were  greatly  to  be 
wished,  that  books  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of  Berosus 
were  extant  without  corruption ;  a  great  light  (no  doubt) 
they  would  yield  in  many  dark  passages  of  antiquity.    I 
▼ill  yet  confess,  that  were  his  works  never  so  excellent,  and 
in  all  things  else  unquestionably  true,  I  would  not  there- 
fore condescend  unto  him  in  some  one  point,  wherein  the 
scriptures  were  his  open  enemy.    How  much  less  ought  I 
to  <^y  a  broken  fragment  of  his,  containing  only  seven  or 
eight  lines,  and  part  even  of  the  tide  corrupted,  as  they  be- 

"  Dan.  nil.  i.  27.  and  i.  ii,  12, 13. 
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iieve  that  follow  him  in  the  rest !  The  scriptures  have  told 
us  that  God  gave  the  empire  to  ^  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  his 
son,  and  to  his  son''s  son :  how  long  each  of  them  held  it, 
we  find  not  expressed ;  yet  would  we  gladly  know  it  of  Be- 
rosus,  or  of  any  other  that  would  teach  us ;  provided  al- 
ways, that  helping  us  in  a  particularity,  he  destroy  not 
thereby  the  general  truth.  More  words  are  needless.  It  is 
enough  to  say  with  others,  that  Berosus,  or  Josephus  who 
cited  him,  hath  been  wronged  by  the  carelessness  of  scribes ; 
and  that  it  was  as  easy  for  those  scribes  to  err  in  writing 
two  for  twenty-six,  as  for  twenty-three,  or  perhaps  more 
easy.  For  the  omission  of  the  second  figure  was  as  likely 
the  one  way  as  the  other ;  and  the  character  r  signifying 
six,  hath  a  nearer  resemblance  of  /3  that  stands  for  two,  than 
hath  y  which  is  used  for  three.  So  that  the  numeral  notes 
/S  r  expressing  twenty-six,  were  not  safe  enough  from  being 
mistaken  in  the  true  copy,  and  might  be  altered,  as  ill 
written,  if  some  crooked  hand,  or  other  mischance  not  un- 
usual, had  omitted  the  first  stroke  of  the  former  letter,  or 
added  a  dash  to  the  latter,  which  might  cause  them  to  seem 
not  two  different  figures,  but  the  one  a  correction  of  the 
other,  which  how  it  could  be  supposed  in  /3y  standing  for 
twenty-three,  I  do  not  well  perceive.  As  for  the  arithme- 
tical figures  now  in  use,  they  were  long  after  the  time  of 
Josephus  brought  in  by  the  Arabians,  and  therefore  do  not 
appertain  to  this  business ;  unless  we  should  guess  that  his 
works  were  corrupted  in  that  unlearned  age,  which,  follow- 
ing the  Saracen  conquest,  was  little  occupied  in  the  studies 
of  humanity,  but  in  a  sort  wholly  given  over  to  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle.  If  this  will  serve  to  make  Berosus  our  friend, 
so  let  it  be ;  if  not,  I  will  not  purchase  the  favour  of  his 
authority  by  forsaking  Jeremy  and  Daniel,  when  they  seem 
his  opposites. 

«  Jer.  xxvii.  7. 
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SECT.  VII. 
Of  the  victories  wfuch  Nalmchodonosor  obtained  between  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  conquest  of  Egypt. 
WITH  what  actions   this   time  of  seventy  years  was 
entertained   by  the   Babylonian   kings,  few  have  written, 
or  little  is  remaining  in  record:  which  may  peradventure 
have  been  som^  cause  that  the  time  itself  was,  and  is 
yet  sought  to  be  abridged,  as  not  having  left  sufficient  mat- 
ter to  witness  the  length  of  it    But  by  such  an  argument 
we  might  as  well  deny  to  many  people  even  their  being.  For 
every  nation,  (I  know  not  whom  I  should  except,)  between 
the  beginning  and  last  end  of  it,  hath  in  some  slothful  age 
rather  dreamt  away  the  time  than  spent  it.     It  is  there- 
fore no  marvel  if  the  posterity  of  Nabuchodonosor,  finding 
all  things  ready  to  their  hand,  which  their  hearts  could 
have  desired,  betook  themselves  to  their  ease  and  pleasures, 
thinking  perhaps,  like  the  prodigal  sons  of  greedy  fathers, 
their  own  wisdom  greater,  which  knew  how  to  enjoy,  than 
that  of  their  ancestors,  which  wearied  away  their  days  in 
the  restless  travail  of  purchasing.    Though  indeed  the  reign 
of  Nabuchodonosor  was  so  divided,  that  his  youthful  and 
stronger  years  having  been  exercised  in  victorious  arms,  no 
small  part  of  his  life  was  remaning  to  be  spentin  establish- 
ing what  was  gotten,  and  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  worthy 
labours  past.   The  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  it  was,  when, 
destroying  utterly  the  great  and  mighty  city  of  Jerusalem, 
he  enriched  himself  with  abundance  of  spoil,  and  terrified 
all  that  would  offer  to  resist  him  by  that  fearful  example. 
From  that  time  forward,  until  his  twenty-third  year,  he  la* 
boured  in  the  conquest  of  those  adjoining  regions,  which 
God  had  exposed  unto  his  sword,  and  commanded  to  wear 
his  yoke;   namely,  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Tynans,  Sidonians,  and  Egyptians,  though  some  of  these 
were  already  become  his  followers,  and  served  under  him, 
when  Jerusalem  was  beaten  down  and  burnt.    But  the  Ty- 
nans, whose  city  was  founded  on  an  island,  safe  enough 
from  any  danger  of  a  land  army,  and  whose  fleet  was  so 
strong  that  they  needed  not  to  fear  any  enemy  at  sea^  were 
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neither  daunted  with  the  fall  of  their  neighbour  dties,  nor 
with  the  obstinate  resoluticm  of  this  mighty  prince,  employ- 
ing all  his  power  to  their  subversion. 

That  the  dty  of  Tyre  was  rather  well  pleased  than  any 
way  discouraged  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  (which  had 
held  the  same  course  that  Tyrus  did,  and  endured  all  that 
might  be  in  the  same  quarrel  against  the  common  enemy,) 
it  appears  by  the  words  which  Ezekiel  condenmeth  as  the 
common  voice  of  Tyrus;  lAhoy  the  gate  of  the  people  is 
broken^  it  is  turned  unto  me ;  Jbr  seeing  she  is  desolate^  I 
shall  be\replenished.  Yet  at  the  length,  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  that  great  work  of  his, 
whereof  we  have  already  spoken,  began  to  appear  above  the 
waters,  and  threaten  them  with  inevitable  mischief. 

But  those  prophecies  of  'Jeremy  and  of  Esay,  which 
appoint  unto  this  desolation  of  Tyre  the  same  term  of 
seventy  years,  that  was  prescribed  unto  the  reign  of  the 
Chaldeans,  do  plainly  shew  that  she  followed  Jerusalem, 
the  same  nineteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  in  the  same 
or  a  very  like  fortune.  The  particularities,  which  doubtless 
were  memorable  in  the  issue  of  so  great  and  laborious  a 
siege,  are  in  a  manner  utterly  lost.  Thus  much  we  find, 
that  the  citizens  perceiving  the  town  unable  to  hold  out, 
embarked  themselves,  and  fled  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  that  this  evaaon  served  only  the  prin- 
cipal men,  who  escaping  with  their  goods,  abandoned  the 
poorer  sort  unto  the  enemies^  fury.  For  not  only  such 
people  of  Tyre  as  dwelt  on  the  continent  (who  were  called 
her  daughters  in  tJie  Jield)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but 
the  like  execution  was  done  in  the  streets,  into  which  with 
excessive  labour  the  Assyrian  made  way  for  his  horses  and 
chariots.  Thus  ^  Nabuchodonosor  caused  his  army  to  serve 
a  great  service  against  Tyrus^  wherein  every  head  was 
made  baldy  and  every  shoulder  was  made  bare ;  yet  had  he 
no  wages f  nor  his  army;  but  was  fain  to  rest  contented 
with  the  honour  of  having  destroyed  that  city,  which  in  all 
men'^s  judgments  had  been  held  invincible. 
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The  destruction  of  these  two  great  and  powerful  cities 
having  made  the  name  of  the  Chaldeans  dreadful  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  nations  thereabout,  Nabuchodonosor  used 
the  advantage  of  that  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  hy 
victories  already  gotten,  to  the  getting  of  more,  and  more 
profitable,  with  less  pain.    The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  the 
mark  at  which  he  aimed;  a  country  so  abounding  in  all 
riches  and  pleasures,  that  it  might  well  have  tempted  any 
prince,  finding  himself  strong  enough,  to  seek  occasion  of 
quarrel  against  it;  and  so  far  an  enemy  to  the  crown  of 
Babylon,  that  had  it  been  poorer,  yet  either  it  must  have 
been  subdued,  or  the  conquest  of  Syria  could  ill  have  been 
established.    Nevertheless  it  was  needful  that  before  he  en- 
tered into  this  business,  the  countries  adjacent  should  be 
reduced  into  such  terms,  that  either   they  should  wholly 
stand  at  his  devotion,  or  at  least  be  unable  to  work  him  any 
displeasure.    And  herein  the  decree  of  God  concurred,  as 
in  all  prosperous  enterprises,  with   reason  of  state.    For 
the  people  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Damascus,  Kedar, 
Hazor,  and  other  adjoining  regions,  whom  God  for  their 
sins  had  condemned  to  fall  under  the  Babylonian  swords, 
were  such,  as,  regarding  only  their  own  gain,  had  some  of 
them,  like   ravens,  followed  the  Chaldean  army  to  feed 
upon  the  carcasses  that  fell  by  the  cruelty  thereof;  others 
taking  advantage  of  their  neighbours^  miseries,  occupied  the 
countries  which  were  by  his  victories  belonging  to  Nabu- 
chodonosor ;  all  of  them  thinking,  that  when  the  Assyrian 
had  satisfied  his  fury,  he  should  be  fain  to  forsake  those 
desolate  parts,  and  leave  the  possession  to  those  that  could 
lay  hand  upon  it    Particularly  the  ^Edomites  and  Phi- 
listines had  shewed  much  malice  to  the  Jews  when  their 
dty  was  taken.    What  good  service  they  had  done  to  the 
Chaldeans,  I  find  not;  if  they  did  any,  it  is  Ukely  to  have 
been  with  reference  to  their  own  purposes,  wherein  they 
were  disappointed.    The  <^  Ammonites  were  not  contented 
to  rgoice  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  presently  they  en- 
tered upon  the  country  of  Gad,  and  took  possession,  as  if 

^  EiriK.  XXV.  12, 15.  <' Ezek.  XXV.  3.  Jer.  xlix.  i. 
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not  the  Assyrians,  but  they,  had  subdued  Israel.  Neither 
can  I  perceive  what  other  ground  that  practice  had  of 
^  Baalis  king  of  the  Ammonites,  when  he  sent  Ismael,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  of  Juda,  to  murder  Gedalia,  whom  the 
king  of  Babel  had  left  governor  over  those  that  remained  in 
Israel,  and  to  carry  captive  into  the  Ammonites'*  country  the 
people  that  abode  in  Mispah,  than  a  desire  of  embroiling 
Nabuchodonosor  with  so  many  labours  at  once,  as  should 
make  him  retire  into  his  own  country,  and  abandon  those 
wasted  lands  to  himself  and  others,  for  whom  they  lay  con- 
veniently. Such  or  the  like  policy  the  Moabites  did  exer- 
cise, whose  pride  and  wrath  were  made  frustrate  by  God, 
and  their  dissimulation  condemned,  as  not  doing  right. 

All  these  nations  had  the  art  of  ravening,  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  such  as  live  or  border  upon  deserts ;  and  now  the 
time  afforded  them  occasion  to  shew  the  uttermost  cunning 
of  their  thievish  wits.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  cut  asun- 
der all  their  devices  by  sharp  and  sudden  war,  over- 
whelming them  with  unexpected  ruin,  as  it  were,  in  one 
night ;  according  to  the  prophecies  of  ^  Esay,  Jeremy,  and 
Ezekiel,  who  foretold,  with  little  difference  of  words,  the 
greatness  and  swiftness  of  the  misery  that  should  come  upon 
them.  With  which  of  them  he  first  began,  I  find  not;  it 
seems  that  Moab  was  the  last  which  felt  his  hand :  for  so  do 
many  good  authors  interpret  the  prophecy  of  Esay,  threat- 
ening Moab  with  destruction  after  three  years,  as  having 
reference  to  the  third  year  following  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  next  year  after  it  being  spent  in  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
This  is  manifest,  that  all  the  principal  towns  in  these  regions 
were  burnt,  and  the  people  slain,  or  made  slaves,  few  ex- 
cepted, who  being  preserved  by  flight,  had  not  the  courage 
to  return  to  their  habitations  overhastily,  much  less  to  at^ 
tempt  any  thing  against  Nabuchodonosor,  and  lived  as  mi- 
serable outlaws,  or  at  least  oppressed  wretches,  until  the  end 
of  the  seventy  years,  which  God  had  prescribed  unto  the 
desolation  of  their  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  land  of  Juda. 
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SECT.  VIII. 
Thai  Egypt  was  conquered,  and  the  king  therein  reigning  slain  by 
Nabuchodonosor,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  authors  ;  who 
following  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  relate  it  otherwise. 

WHEN  by  a  long  course  of  victory  Nabuchodonosor 
had  brought  into  subjection  all  the  nations  of  Syria,  and  the 
bordering  Arabians,  in  such  wise  that  no  enemy  to  himself, 
nor  friend  of  the  Egyptians,  was  left  at  his  back  that  might 
give  impediment  unto  his  proceeding,  or  take  advantage  of 
any  misfortune ;  then  did  he  forthwith  take  in  hand  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  himself,  upon  which  those  other  nations  had 
formerly  been  depending.  Of  this  expedition,  and  the  vic- 
torious issue  thereof,  the  three  great  prophets,  Esay,  Jere- 
my, and  Ezekiel,  have  written  so  plainly,  that  I  hold  it 
altogether  needless  to  look  after  more  authority,  or  to  cite 
for  proof  half  of  that  which  may  be  alleged  out  of  these. 
Nevertheless  we  find  many  and  good  authors,  who,  follow- 
bg  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  are  well  contented  to 
strain  these  prophecies  with  unreasonable  diligence  unto  such 
a  sense,  as  gives  to  Nabuchodonosor  little  more  than  the 
honour  of  having  done  some  spoil  in  Egypt,  omitting  the 
conquest  of  that  land  by  the  Babylonian,  and  referring  the 
death  of  Apries,  or  Hophra,  to  a  chance  long  after  following, 
which  had  no  coherence  with  these  times  or  affairs.  So 
preposterous  is  the  delight  which  many  men  take  in  the 
means  and  second  helps  conducing  to  their  purpose,  that 
oftentimes  they  prefer  the  commentator  before  the  author ; 
and  to  uphold  a  sentence  giving  testimony  to  one  clause, 
do  carelessly  overthrow  the  history  itself,  which  thereby 
they  sought  to  have  maintained.  The  reports  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  concerning  the  kings  of  Egypt  which  reigned 
about  these  times  are  already  rehearsed  in  the  former  book ; 
but  that  which  they  have  spoken  of  Apries  was  purposely 
reserved  unto  this  place.  ^  Herodotus  affirms,  that  he  was 
a  very  fortunate  king,  but  wherein  he  telleth  not,  (unless  we 
should  understand  that  he  was  victorious  in  the  war  which 
he  is  said  to  have  made  upon  Tyrus  and  Sidon,)  that  he 

^  Herod.  1.  2.  and  ).  4. 
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reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  was  finally  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  his  own  subjects,  who  did  set  up  Amasis  as  king, 
which  prevailed  against  him.  The  rebellion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians he  imputeth  to  a  great  loss  which  they  received  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Cyrenians,  by  whom  almost  their 
whole  army  was  destroyed.  This  calamity  the  people  of 
Egypt  thought  to  be  well  pleasing  to  their  king,  who  had 
sent  them  on  this  dangerous  expedition,  with  a  purpose  to 
have  them  consumed,  that  so  he  might  with  greater  security 
reign  over  such  as  stayed  at  home.  So  they  who  escaped, 
and  the  friends  of  such  as  were  slain,  rebelled  against 
Apries,  who  sent  Amasis  to  appease  the  tumult ;  but  Ama- 
sis became  captain  of  the  rebels,  and  was  by  them  chosen 
king.  Finally,  the  whole  land  consented  unto  this  new  elec- 
tion, whereby  Apries  was  driven  to  trust  unto  his  foreign 
mercenaries,  the  lonians  and  Carians,  of  whom  he  kept 
in  readiness  thirty  thousand  good  soldiers  that  fought  va- 
liantly for  him,  but  were  vanquished  by  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  Egyptian  forces,  amounting  unto  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  which  were  all  by  birth  and  education 
men  of  war.  Apries  himself  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
gently  intreated  by  Amasis  for  a  while,  until  the  Egyptians, 
exclaiming  upon  him  as  an  extreme  enemy  to  the  land,  got 
him  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  strangled  him,  yet 
gave  him  honourable  burial.  Such  is  the  report  of  Hero- 
dotus, with  whom  s  Diodorus  Siculus  nearly  agrees,  telling 
us  that  Apries  did  vanquish  the  Cyprians  and  Phcenicians 
in  battle  at  sea,  took  by  force  and  demolished  Sidon,  won 
the  other  towns  of  Phoenicia  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and 
finally  perished,  as  is  before  rehearsed,  when  he  had  reigned 
twenty-two  years.  This  authority  were  enough  (yet  not 
more  than  enough)  to  inform  us  of  Apries'^s  history,  if 
greater  authority  did  not  contradict  it.  But  the  destruction 
of  Egypt  by  the  Babylonian,  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
which  hath  no  coherence  with  these  relations,  hath  greater 
force  to  compel  our  belief  than  hath  the  traditions  of 
Egyptian  priests,  (which  the  Greek  historians  followed,) 

'  Uiod.  Sic.  1.  t.  c.  3. 
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and  greater  probabilities  to  persuade  those  that  look  only 
into  human  reasons.  For  ^Esay  prophesied  long  before 
of  the  shameful  captivity  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  the  king 
of  Ashur  should  carry  away  naked,  young  and  old,  in  such 
wise  that  the  Jews,  who  fled  unto  them  for  deliverance  from 
the  Assyrian,  should  be  ashamed  of  their  own  vain  confi* 
dence  in  men  so  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

But  Ezekiel  and  Jeremy,  as  their  prophecies  were  nearer 
to  the  time  of  execution,  so  they  handled  this  argument 
more  precisely.     For  Ezekiel  telleth  plainly,  that  Egypt 
should  be  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  wages  for  the  ser- 
vice which  he  had  done  at  Tyre :  also  he  recounteth  par- 
ticularly all  the  chief  cities  in  Egypt,  saying,  that  these  by 
name  should  be  destroyed  and  go  into  captivity ;  yea,  that 
^Pharaoh  and  aU  his  army  should  be  slain  by  the  sword. 
Wherefore  it  must  needs  be  a  violent  exposition  of  these 
prophecies,  which  by  applying  the  issue  of  such  threaten-^ 
logs  to  an  insurrection  and  rebellion,  concludes  all,  without 
any  other  alteration  in  Egypt,  than  change  of  the  king'^s 
person,  wherein  Amasis  did  succeed  unto  Apries,  by  force 
indeed,  but  by  the  uniform  consent  of  all  the  people.     Cer- 
tainly, if  that  notable  place  of  Jeremiah,  wherein  he  fore- 
telleth  how  the  ^^  Jews  in  Egypt  should  see  Pharaoh  Hophra 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  Zedekias  had 
been,  were  to  be  referred  unto  the  time  of  that  rebellion 
whereof  Herodotus  hath  spoken,  as  the  general  opinion  hath 
overruled  it,  then  was  it  vainly  done  of  the  same  prophet 
(which  God  forbid  that  any  Christian  should  think,  seeing 
he  did  it  by  the  appointment  of  God  himself)  to  hide  in  the 
day  of  a  brick-kiln  those  very  stones  upon  which  the  throne 
of  Nabuchodonosor  should  be  set,  and  his  pavilion  spread ; 
yea,  then  was  that  prophecy  no  other  than  false,  which 
expressed  the  end  of  Pharaoh  thus :  ^  BehoM,  I  wiU  visit 
ike  common  people  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  a/nd  Egypt,  with 
ihnr  gods,  and  their  kings;  even  Pharaoh,  and  all  thai 
trust  in  him:  and  I  will  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 

^  luii.  XX.  4f  5f  6.  ^  Jer.  xliv.  30.  and  xliii.  lo. 
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those  thai  seek  their  Itves^  and  into  the  hand  ofNehuchad- 
nezzar  Teing  ofBabel^  and  into  the  hands  of  his  servants. 
The  clearness  of  this  prophecy  being  such  as  could  not 
but  refute  that  interpretation  of  many  other  places,  which 
referred  all  to  the  rebellion  of  Amasis,  it  caused  me  to  won- 
der what  those  commentators  would   say  to  it,  who  are 
elsewhere  so  diligent  in  fitting  all  to  the  Greek  historians. 
Wherefore  looking  upon  Junius,  who  had  in  another  place 
taken  the  enemies  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  to  be  Amasis  and 
his  followers,   I  found  him  here  acknowledging  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  had  notably  deluded  ">  Herodotus  with 
lies,  coined  upon  a  vain-glorious  purpose  of  hiding  their 
own  disgrace  and  bondage.     And  surely  it  may  well  be 
thought,  that   the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  better 
known  to  the  Jews,  whom  it  concerned,  than  to  the  Greeks, 
that  scarcely  at  any  time  heard  of  his  name.     Therefore  I 
see  no  cause  why  we  should  not  rather  believe  Josephus, 
reporting  that  Nabuchodonosor,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  reign,  and  the  fifth  year  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
did  conquer  Egypt,  kill  the  king  thereof,  and  appoint  an- 
other in  his  stead,  than  Herodotus  or  Diodore ;  who  being 
mere  strangers  to   this   business,  had  no  great  reason  to 
labour  in  searching  out  the  truth,  but  might  rest  contented 
with  any  thing  tliat  the  priests  would  tell  them.     Now  if, 
setting  aside  all  advantage  of  authority,  we  should  only 
consider  the  relations  of  ^  Josephus  and  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, as  either  of  them  might  be  verified  of  itself  by  ap- 
parent circumstances,  without  reflecting  upon  the  Hebrew 
prophets   or   Egyptian  priests;    methinks    the    death   of 
Apries  can  no  way  be  approved,  as  having  been  wrought 
by  consent  of  the  people,  but  affords  great  matter  of  sus- 
picion ;  yea,  though  no  man  had  opposed  the  reports  of  He- 
rodotus and   Diodore.     For  the  great   love  and  honour 
which  the  Egyptians  did  bear  unto  their  kings  is  notorious, 
by  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  others  that  have  handled 
the  matters  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of 
Diodore  himself.     How  then  can  we  think  it  probable  that 

■"  JuD.  10  Jer.  zlir.  30.  "  Joseph,  dc  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  10.  c.  1 1. 
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Apries,  having  won  great  victories,  did  for  one  only  loss  fall 
into  the  hatred  of  all  his  people,  or  which  may  serve  to  per- 
suade us,  that  a  king  of  Egypt  would  seek,  or  so  demean 
himself  that  he  might  be  thought  to  seek,  the  destruction 
of  his  natural  subjects  ?  As  for  that  army  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers,  Carians  and   lonians,  which  the  king  of  Egypt, 
whom  Amasis  took  prisoner,  is  said  to  have  kept  for  his 
defence ;  doth  it  not  argue  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  one 
that  armed  himself  against  the  Egyptians,  wishing  them  few 
and  weak,  rather  than  any  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  accounted 
the  force  of  the  country  as  assuredly  their  own  as  the 
strength  of  their  own  bodies  ?  It  were  more  tedious  than 
any  way  needful,  to  use  all  arguments  that  might  be  alleged 
in  this  case.     The  very  death  of  this  supposed  Apriea, 
vhich  the  clamours  of  the  people  obtained  of  Amasis,  who 
sought  to  have  kept  him  alive,  doth  intimate  that  he  was 
some  foreign  governor,  not  a  natural  prince ;  otherwise  the 
people  would  have  desired  to  save  his  life,  and  Amasis  to 
take  it  quickly  from  him.     I  will  not  labour  any  further  to 
disprove  that  opinion,  whereunto  I  should  not  have  yielded, 
though  it  had  stood  upon  great  appearance  of  truth,  consider- 
ing that  the  voice  of  truth  itself  cries  out  against  it ;  but  leave 
the  circumstances  proving  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nabu- 
chodonosor  to  be  observed,  where  due  occasion  in  course  of 
the  story  following  shall  present  them. 

SECT.  IX. 

How  Egypt  was  subdued  and  held  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

IT  is  a  great  loss  that  the  general  history  of  the  world 
hath  suffered  by  the  spoil  and  waste  which  time  hath  made 
of  those  monuments,  that  should  have  preserved  the  memory 
of  such  famous  actions  as  were  accomplished  by  this  mighty 
prince  Nabuchodonosor ;  wherein,  whether  his  virtue  or  for- 
tune were  greater,  it  is  now  uncertidn.  That  his  victories 
following  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  the  neighbour  pro- 
vinces, were  such  as  did  more  enlarge  his  dominion  than 
ail  his  former  wars  had  done,  it  may  easily  be  gathered  out 
of  Ezekiel,  who  reckons  up  in  his  thirtieth  chapter  (besides 
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the  whole  country  of  Egypt)  Phut  and  Lud,  with  other 
nations  that  may  seem  to  have  reached  out  into  Mauritania, 
as  people  subdued  by  this  great  Babylonian.  The  circum- 
stances of  these  wars  are  in  a  manner  utterly  lost ;  but  that 
the  victory  was  easy  and  swift,  any  man  shall  find,  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  confer  the  places  wherein  the  three  great 
prophets  touch  this  argument.  Thus  much  I  think  worthy 
of  more  particular  observation,  that  Pharaoh,  who  (as  is 
already  noted  in  the  former  book)  thought  himself  safe 
in  Egypt  by  the  well  defenced  situation  of  his  country, 
did  very  unwisely  in  suffering  his  enemies  to  sweep  the  way 
clean  unto  his  own  doors,  by  consuming  all  his  friends  and 
adherents  in  Syria.  For  as  the  labour  of  this  business  did 
more  harden  than  weary  the  Chaldean  army,  so  the  confi- 
dence and  vain  security  of  the  Egyptians,  relying  upon  the 
difiicult  passages  which  the  enemy  was  to  make  through 
the  Arabian  deserts,  and  the  much  advantage  which  the 
great  river  of  Nilus  would  afford  unto  themselves,  did  little 
avail  them  in  provision  for  the  war,  and  much  astonish 
them  (as  may  justly  be  thought)  in  the  time  of  execution : 
it  being  usually  seen  that  the  hearts  of  men  fail,  when  those 
helps  fail  in  which  they  had  reposed  more  confidence  than 
in  their  own  virtue.  Hitherto  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  had 
flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs  about  a  thousand 
and  five  hundred  and  fourscore  years ;  but  from  this  time 
forward  it  remained  forty  years  without  a  king,  under  the 
subjection  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  then  at  length  it  began 
to  recover  by  little  and  little  the  former  greatness,  yet  so 
that  it  was  never  dreadful  unto  others,  God  having  said  of 
that  people,  o  /  mU  diminish  them^  that  they  shall  no  more 
rtUe  the  nations.  For  whereas  it  hath  been  said  of  Pharaoh, 
V I  am  the  son  of  the  wise^  I  am  the  son  of  the  ancient  kings; 
and  whereas  he  had  vaunted,  ^  The  river  is  mi/ne^  and  I 
have  made  it;  the  princes  of  Egypt  now  became  fools,  the 
river  failed  them,  the  king  himself  was  taken  and  slain,  and 
that  ancient  lineage  quite  extinguished.  This  came  to  pass 
in  the  first  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 

"  Ezek.  xxix.  13,  14,  15.  f  Isni.  xix.  i  f .  n  Ezek.  xxix.  9. 
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;wenty •third  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  which  time  (saith  *^  Jo- 
lejphus)  '<  he  slew  the  kii^  then  rdgoing,  placed  another 

*  in  his  room,  and  carried  captives  thence  to  Babylon  the 

*  Jews  whom  he  found  in  that  country.*"    Now  concerning 
Jie  time  which  Josephus  ^ves  unto  this  business,  and  the 
bunness  itself,  I  have  already  shewed  that  it  b  warranted 
bjr  all  the  precedes  which  insinuate  the  same.  As  likewise 
the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  carrying  away  those 
imlo  Babel  who  inhabited  the  miserable  ruins  of  that  great 
city,  which  was  in  the  same  *  three  and  twentieth  yean-  qfNe- 
Im^adnezzor,  is  not  unprobably  thought  by  good  authors 
to  have  be^i  at  the  return  from  this  Egyptian  expedition. 
But  whereas  Josephus  tells  us  that  there  was  another  king 
pot  in  the  rocHn  of  Apries  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  must 
understand  that  he  was  only  a  viceroy,  and  not  (as  some 
have  mistaken  it)  think  that  this  was  Amasis.     For  to 
place  the  banning  of  Amasis^s  reign  in  the  twenty*third 
of  Nd)uchadnezzar,  were  as  well  repugnant  unto  the  pro- 
phedes  before  alleged,  as  to  all  chronology  and  history. 
Some  there  are,  whidi  to  help  this  inconvenience  imagine  that 
diere  were  two  successively  bearing  the  name  of  Amasis ; 
others,  that  there  were  two  Apries,  the  one  slain  by  Nebu- 
diadiiezzar,  the  other  by  Amaas ;  a  question  of  small  im- 
portance, because  the  difference  is  only  about  a  name,  it 
bong  once  granted  that  the  person  mentioned  in  scrip- 
JbOKB  was  deprived  of  life  and  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians. 
Yet  for  any  thing  that  I  can  percdve,  that  Apries,  of  whom 
the  Greek  hSatnrinnB  wrote,  could  not  be  the  deputy  o{  Ne- 
faoduidneBzar,  seeing  that  he  was  the  grandchild  of  Pharaoh 
Ncdio,  and  made  war  (as  they  report)  upon  the  Phoeni- 
cians,  who  were,  before  the  Egjrptians,  become  subject  unto 
the  crown  of  Babylon.    I  might  add  perhaps,  that  he  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  left  as  governor  of  Egypt,  was  more  likely 
40  hxve  had  some  Chaldean  or  Assyrian  than  Egyptian 
name ;  imless  we  should  think  that  he  had  been  a  traitor  to 
\m  natiual  prince,  and  so  rewarded  by  the  conqueror  irith 
Sesmantahip  of  the  country ;  about  which  it  were  but  Ai- 

'  Jof.  Ant.  Jnd.  L  la  c.  1 1.  *  •'er.  Hi.  30. 
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Tolous  to  dispute.  Thus  much  in  brief  we  ought  to  believe, 
that  NabuchodoDpfior  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  £gypt; 
that  he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  ^ve  it  away,  any  man  may 
guess ;  that  he  appcnnted  one  to  rule  the  country,  it  is  ooo- 
sequent  unto  the  former,  and  hath  authority  of  Josephus ; 
that  this  governor  (or  some  successor  of  his)  was  afterwards 
taken  and  slain  by  Amasis,  I  see  probability  enough  to  per- 
suade myself;  and  yet  can  well  be  content,  that  others  use 
their  liberty,  and  believe  what  they  list.  As  for  the  army 
which  this  Egyptian  king  Apries  is  supposed  to  have  kept 
of  lonians  and  Carians,  I  hold  them  to  be  none  other  than 
the  garrisons  of  mercenary  soldiers  which  were  left  by  the 
Assyrian  for  the  guard  of  his  viceroy,  and  custody  of  the 
new  subdued  province ;  as  likewise  the  company  returning 
from  Cjrrene  and  Barce,  who  together  with  the  friends  of 
such  as  were  slain  in  that  expedition,  remembered  before 
(Hit  of  the  Greek  historians,  deposed  and  slew  Apries,  I 
take  them  to  have  been  the  Egyptian  fugitives  which  then 
recovered  their  own  country.  Sure  it  is  that  this  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  was  verified  ;^Jt  the  end  qfjbrty  years  will  I 
gather  the  Egyptians  Jram  the  people  where  they  were  seal- 
tered:  and  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  ofEgypt^  and 
win  cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  qfPaihros,  into  the 
land  of  their  habitation ;  and  they  shall  be  there  a  small 
kingdom.  If  the  Egyptian  priests  alluded  hereunto  in  the 
tale  which  they  made  of  Amasis^s  obtaining  the  kingdom, 
then  are  they  to  be  helped  with  this  or  the  like  interpreta- 
tion ;  if  they  devised  matter  that  had  no  shadow  of  truth, 
only  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  knowledge  of  their  oountry^s 
disgrace,  then  are  they  little  to  be  regarded,  ance  we  know 
the  truth  with  them. 

SECT.  X. 
Cf  the  tundrff  accounts  drawn  from  sundry  acts  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ 

and  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  him ;  the  time  of  which 

action  is  uncertain. 

THESE  victories  brought  the  greatness  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  to  the  full,  and  from  them  was  reckoned  the  time  of 

'  Esek.  xxU.  13, 14. 
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Nebudiadiieszar^s  reigti  in  sundry  places  of  scripture^  To 
speak  any  more  of  the  questions  arising  about  the  supputa- 
tion  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  times  might  seem  to  be  the  over- 
handling  of  one  argument ;  yet  thus  much  I  will  note,  tliat 
whereas  "  Daniel  was  carried  captive  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim^s  reign,  (which  ran  along  with  some  part  of  Ne- 
budiadnezzar^s  first  year,)  and  was  kept  in  diet  three  years 
marej  before  he  was  brought  into  the  king'^s  presence ;  it 
could  not  be  the  second  of  Nebuchadnezzar'^s  kingdom 
wherein  he  interpreted  the  forgotten  dream  of  the  great 
image,  foreshewing  the  succession  of  monarchies,  but  the 
second  of  his  empire.  The  same  or  the  like  may  be  said  of 
divers  places  which  refer  sundry  matters  unto  their  set 
years ;  as  that  of  Ezekiel  before  dted,  where  he  foretells 
that  Egypt  should  be  given  in  reward  for  the  service  done 
before  Tyrus,  dating  his  prophecy  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year ;  and  that  of  Daniel,  placing  the  erection  of  the  golden 
image  in  the  dghteenth  year :  for  these  years  held  no  d&- 
pendance  upon  either  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
kingdcxn  or  of  his  emjure,  nor  yet  upon  any  of  the  captivi- 
tiesy  but  had  rrference  to  some  memorable  action  omitted 
in  scripture,  and  therefore  not  easy  to  be  found,  nor  worth 
the  labour  of  uncertain  search. 

Of  any  war  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  such  time  as 
he  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  I  do  not  read ; 
exoqpdng  that  agunst  Nineveh,  the  destruction  whereof  was 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Nahum.  Nineveh  had  long  before 
been  taken  by  Merodach,  (as  in  due  place  hath  been  shewed,) 
and  together  with  the  rest  of  Assyria  made  subject  to  Baby- 
Ion.  Yet.was  it  left  under  a  peculiar  king,  who  rebelling 
against  the  Chaldean,  as  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekias,  tributary 
kings  of  Judah,  had  done,  tasted  likewise  of  the  same  for- 
Unie*  That  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  followed  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  it  appeareth  by  the  comparison  which  <  Na- 
hum  the  prophet  made  between  this  dty,  that  was  to  fall, 
and  the  ci^  of  No  in  Egypt,  that  was  {alien  already.  But 
how  long  after,  this  came  to  pass,  it  is,  methinks,  unpossible 

«  Danid  i.  a.  *  Nahum  lii.  8. 
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to  find  out  For  whereas  it  is  found  in  an  HelH^w  chrono- 
logy, that  it  was  in  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  ragn,  the 
place  of  Nahum  last  cited  is  enough  to  disprove  it.  Whereas 
it  is  referred  by  some  unto  the  first  of  his  monarchy,  whidi 
began  at  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  wars,  the  whole  prophecy 
of  Nahum,  which  went  between  the  one  and  the  other,  ar- 
gueth  strongly,  that  there  was  a  longer  space  of  time  inter- 
current. So  that  to  inquire  into  the  very  year  of  this  de- 
struction, or  other  circumstances  of  the  war,  whether  mar 
naged  by  Nabuchodonosor  in  person,  or  by  his  lieutenants, 
were  somewhat  like  unto  the  vain  curiosity  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  inquiring  who  was  the  mother  of  Hecuba ;  or  to  the 
like  idle  pains  which  he  should  take,  who  would  seek  to 
learn  what  woman  that  Huzzab  queen  of  Nineveh  was, 
whose  woful  captivity  the  same  prophet  Nahum  likewise 
did  foretell. 

SECT.  XI. 
Of  the  later  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  his  buildings^  madness,  and 

death, 

OF  the  time  which  this  great  monarch  ^nt  in  quiet,  I 
think  there  are  no  monuments  extant,  save  those  which  we 
find  among  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  his  great  works  at  Babylon,  wherewith  he  pleased 
himself  so  well,  that  he  brake  out  into  these  glorious  words : 
f  Is  not  this  great  Babel,  that  I  have  buiUJbr  the  house  of 
ihe  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  p&wer^  andjbr  the  honour 
of  my  majesty?  Surely  if  those  things  be  true  that  are  by 
J'osephus  rehearsed  of  him  out  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes, 
he  might  well  delight  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  such 
goodly  and  magnificent  buildings.  For  it  is  said,  that  he  for- 
tified Babylon  with  a  triple  wall ;  that,  besides  other  stately 
works,  he  raised  those  huge  arches  wherewith  were  borne  up 
the  high  orchards,  hanging  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and  equallfl^ 
the  tops  of  mountains,  which  most  sumptuous  frame,  that  out- 
lasted all  the  remainder  of  the  Assyrian,  and  all  the  Peraian 
empire,  is  said  to  have  been  reared  and  finished  in  fifteen  days. 

But  of  all  this,  and  other  his  magnificence,  we  find  littfe 
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elfe  leooaedndf  than  that(which  indeed  is  most  profitable  for 
us  to  oonader)  Us  overvaluing  of  bis  own  greatness  abased 
him  unto  a  condition  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  men.  And 
not  undeservedly  fell  these  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
For  whereas  God  had  honoured  him,  not  oaly  with  many 
victories  and  much  happdness  in  his  own  life,  but  with  a 
discovery  of  things  to  come  after  him,  yea,  and  had  ap- 
proved the  certainty  of  his  dream,  by  the  miraculous  re- 
ducii^  of  it  into  his  memory,  and  interpretation  thereof  by 
Baaiel  the  prophet ;  he  nevertheless  became  so  forgetful  o{ 
God,  whose  wonderful  power  he  had  seen  and  acknowledg- 
ed, that  he  caused  a  gold^i  image  to  be  set  up  and  wor<> 
shipped ;  ordaining  a  cruel  death  as  reward  unto  them  that 
should  dare  to  disobey  his  kingly  will  and  pleasure,  which  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  him  that  is  the  King  of  kings. 
Hereof  St.  Jerome  hath  well  noted,  Vebuc  obKvio  veriiaHsy  u$ 
qtd  dudum  servum  Dei  quasi  Deum  adoraveraij  nunc  sta- 
tuam  sUn  Jieri  JubeiU,  ui  ipse  quasi  Deus  in  statua  adora-- 
reiur;  ^<  A  hasty  forgetfulness  of  the  truth,  that  he  who  so 
*^  lately  had  worshipped  (Daniel)  the  servant  of  Gt)d,  as  if  he 
^'  had  been  God  himself,  should  now  command  a  statua  to 
*'  be  expected  unto  himself,  wherein  himself  might  be  wor- 
'^  shipped  as  God.*^  From  this  impiety  it  pleased  God  to 
reclaim  him,  by  the  strange  and  wonderful  delivery  of  those 
Uessed  saints  out  of  the  fiery  furnace,  who  being  thrown  into 
it  bound,  for  reusing  to  commit  idolatry,  were  assisted  by 
an  angel,  preserved  from  all  harm  of  the  fire,  loosened  from 
their  bands,  and  finally  called  out  with  gracious  words,  and 
restored  to  their  former  honour,  by  the  king ;  who,  amazed 
at  the  miracle,  made  a  decree  tending  to  the  honour  of  God, 
which  by  erection  of  his  image  he  had  violated.  Yet  thiy 
devotion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  so  rooted  in  him  that 
it  oould  faring  forth  fruit  answerable  to  his  hasty  zeal: 
therefiore  was  he  forewarned  by  God  in  a  dream  of  the 
terrible  judgment  han^ng  over  his  head,  which  Daniel  ex- 
pounding, advised  him  to  break  off  his  sin  by  righteousness^ 
ond  his  iniquHy  by  mercy  towards  the  poor,  thai  there 
m^heimheMngqf  Ms  error.  Hereby  it  aeems  that  injus- 
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lice  and  cruelty  were  the  faults  for  which  he  was  threatened ; 
but  this  threatening  sufficed  not  unto  his  reformation.  Foi 
that  so  great  a  monarch  should  be  driven  from  among  men, 
(according  to  the  tenor  of  the  dream  and  interpretation,) 
yea  compelled  to  dwell  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
made  to  eat  grass  as  the  oxen,  was  a  thing  so  incredible  in 
man^s  judgment,  that  easily  it  might  be  thought  an  idle 
dream,  and  much  more  eanly  be  forgotten  at  the  yearns  end. 
One  whole  yearns  leisure  to  repent  was  given  to  this  haugfa^ 
prince;  which  respite  of  the  execution  may  seem  to  hare 
bred  in  him  a  forgetfulness  of  Grod's  sentence.  For  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  walking  in  the  royal  palace  of  Babd, 
he  was  so  oveijoyed  and  transported  with  a  vain  contempla- 
tion of  his  own  seeming  happiness,  that,  without  all  fear  of 
God^s  heavy  judgment  pronounced  against  him,  he  uttered 
those  lofty  words  before  rehearsed,  in  vaunting  of  the  ma- 
jestical  works  which  he  had  reared,  as  well  beseeming  his 
majestical  person.  But  his  high  speeches  were  not  fully  end- 
ed, when  a  voice  from  heaven,  telling  him  that  his  kingdom 
was  departed  from  him,  rehearsed  over  unto  him  the  sen- 
tence again,  which  was  fulfilled  upon  him  the  very  same  hour. 

That  Salomon  and  many  other  princes  and  great  ones 
have  taken  delight  in  their  own  buildings,  it  cannot  any 
way  be  doubted ;  yet  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  have 
read  of  any  that  were  punished  for  rejoicing  in  works  of  this 
kind,  (though  it  is  hard  in  joy,  or  any  pas»on  of  the  nund,  to 
keep  a  just  measure,)  excepting  only  this  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  David :  for  other  (and  some  very 
godly)  kings  have  mustered  all  their  forces  to  the  very  last 
man;  but  few  or  none  have  been  known  to  have  been  pu- 
nished as  David  was.  Surely  I  not  only  hold  it  lawful  to 
rejoice  in  those  good  things  wherewith  God  hath  blessed 
us,  but  a  note  of  much  unthankfulness  to  entertiun  them 
with  a  sullen  and  unfeeling  disposition.  Yet  as  all  human 
afiections,  wherein  due  reference  to  God  is  wanting,  are  no 
better  than  obscure  clouds,  hindering  the  influence  of  that 
blessed  light  which  clarifies  the  soul  of  man,  and  predis- 
poseth  it  unto  the  brightness  o{  eternal  felicity ;  so  that  in- 
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scJent  joy,  which  man  in  the  pride  of  his  vain  imagination  oon- 
oeiveth  of  his  own  worth,  doth  above  all  other  passions  blast 
pur  minds,  as  it  were  with  lightning,  and  make  us  to  reflect 
our  thoughts  upon  our  seeming  inherent  greatness,  for- 
getting the  whilst  Him  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
very  being.  Wherefore  these  mala  mentis  gaudia^  *^  the 
"  evil  joys  of  the  mind,'^  were  not  unaptly  by  the  prince  of 
Latin  poets  bestowed  in  the  entrance  of  hdl,  and  placed 
further  inward  than  sorrows,  cares,  and  fears ;  not  far  from 
the  inm  calnns  of  the  furies.  And  certainly  it  is  no  un- 
likely token  of  vengeance  near  at  hand,  when  these  unrea- 
sonable flushes  of  proud  and  vain  joy  do  rage  in  a  mind 
that  should  have  been  humbled  with  a  just  repentance  and 
acknowledgment  of  ill  deserving. 

This  was  verified  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  punish- 
mmt  was  singular  and  unexampled.  For  he  ran  among  beasts 
ia  the  fields  and  woods,  where  for  seven  years  he  lived,  not 
only  as  a  savage  man,  but  as  a  savage  heastf  for  a  beast  he 
thought  himself  ^^cufiJt^m  stiam  imaginaiionem^  as  'Thomas 
notedly  and  therefore  fed  himself  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  food  that  beasts  do ;  not  that  he  was  changed 
in  figure  external,  according  to  ^  Mediana,  insomuch  as  he 
appeared  a  beast  to  other  men'^s  eyes,  as  St  Jerome,  in  the 
Life  of  Hilarius,  (how  true,  God  knows,)  speaks  of  a  woman 
that  appeared  to  all  other  menu's  »ght  a  cow,  but  to  Hilarius 
only  a  woman ;  nether  was  he  changed  as  Iphigenia  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  was  sud  to  be,  into  a  hind,  nor 
made  a  monster,  as  ^  Dorotheus  and  Epiphanius  dreamed : 
but  according  to  St  Jerome'^s  exposition  of  these  words. 
At  the  same  time  was  my  understanding  restored  unto  mSj 
kc  Quando  dicit  (saith  St  Jerome)  sensum  sibi  redditum^ 
ostendii  nan  Jbrmam  se  amisisse  sed  mentem ;  <'  When  he 
<*  saith  that  his  sense  was  restored  unto  him,  he  sheweth 
^*  that  he  had  not  lost  his  human  shape,  but  his  under- 
"  standing.^  Seven  years  expired,  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
store NabuchodonoscMT  both  to  his  understanding  and  his 

•  L.  1.  de  Reg.  pri.  *   k  Dcnr.  inSyni>pf.Ep.iiiVlt. 

*  Med.  L  a.  de  recta  in  Deom  FUIe>  c.  7.      Dan. 
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estate,  for  which  he  acknowledged  and  praiaed  God  idl  the 
rest  of  his  life,  ^  confessing  his  power  and  everlasting  being ; 
tliat  he  was  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  wiou^t 
without  resistance  what  he  pleased  in  both ;  that  faia  woiiu 
were  all  truth,  and  his  ways  righteous.  Which  gave  argu- 
ment to  many  of  the  fathers  and  others  not  to  doubt  of  Us 
salvation ;  namely,  St.  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Lyra,  Car- 
thusianus,  and  others.  And  for  that  place  of  ^say  the  four- 
teenth, out  of  which  his  perdition  may  be  gathered,  the 
aforenamed  authors  apply  the  same  to  Balthasar,  because 
Esay,  both  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapter,  speaketh 
of  the  kiiig  and  the  destruction  of  Babylon  jointly. 

SECT.  XII. 
Of  EvUmerodach. 

HAVING  already  spoken  what  I  could  of  the  succes- 
sion and  ye«rs  of  Nebuchadneezar^s  posterity,  the  most  that 
Inay  be  said  of  him  is  said  of  Evilmerodaeh,  which  I  will 
not  here  again  reheanie. 

He  lost  some  part  of  that  which  his  father  had  gotten ; 
and  left  his  kingdom  burning  in  a  war  that  consumed  it  to 
ashes.  He  lost  Egypt  by  rebellion  of  the  people,  in  the 
iiineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  forty  yeiffs  after  his 
father  had  conquered  it.  But  this  agrees  neither  widi  the 
account  bf  Herodotus,  who  allows  to  Amasis  four  and  forty 
years  of  rrign,  lior  with  that  oi  Diodorus,  who  gives  him 
five  and  fifty,  saying  that  he  died  in  the  third  ye&r  of  the 
threescore  and  third  Olympiad,  when  Cambyses  did  conquer 
Egypt.  There  were  indeed  but  seven  and  thirty  years, 
which  pass^  between  the  second  year  of  the  four  and  fif- 
tieth CHympiad  (which  was  the  nineteenth  of  Evilmerodaeh, 
knd  the  first  of  Amasis)  a^d  the  fifth  of  Cambyses^s  reign, 
#heipein  he  won  Egypt,  of  whkh  seven  imd  thirty  yew«  it 
is  credibly  held  that  Psammennitus  the  son  ci  Amasis 
reigned  three ;  so  that  Amasis  could  be  no  longer  king  than 
ftmr  and  thirty  years.  But  seeing  that  these  two  Gfsek 
historians  have  been  abused  by  Egyptian  priests,  in  the 
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substance  of  that  which  was  spoken  of  Amasisi  it  is  no 
marrel  though  they  were  also  deceived  in  the  length  of  Us 
reign.  This  is  the  plain  answer  to  this  objection.  For  to 
say  either  that  the  numbers  were  miswritten,  and  four  and 
forty  set  down  instead  of  four  and  thirty,  or  that  Amasis 
did  temporise  a  while  with  the  Assyrians,  and  not  bear 
self  aa  absolute  king  of  Egypt,  undl  the  nineteenth 
meiodach,  (at  which  time,  and  not  before,  it  hath  been 
proved  out  of  Ezekiel  that  Egypt  became  again  a  king^ 
dom^)  I  hold  it  a  superfluous  excuse. 

Whether  these  Egyptian  troubles  did  animate  the  king 
of  the  Medes  to  deal  with  Evilmerodach  as  with  a  prinoe 
greater  in  fame  and  reputation,  gotten  by  the  decayed  vi^ 
lour  of  his  people,  than  in  present  forces ;  or  whether  (as  I 
rather  think)  some  foil,  received  by  the  Assyrian  invading 
Media,  emboldened  the  Egyptians  to  rebel  against  him,  I  will 
neither  undertake  nor  seek  to  define.  ^  Xenophon  tells,  that 
the  first  service  of  young  Cyrus  in  war  was  under  Astyages 
ling  of  the  Medes,  his  grandfather,  in  a  prosperous  fight 
against  the  Assyrian  prince,  who  did  set  upon  him;  at 
whii^  time  Cyrus  was  fifteen  <h*  axteen  years  old.  If  there- 
foire  Cyras  lived  threescore  and  three  years,  (as  he  is  said 
to  have  died  wdl  stricken  in  years,)  which  is  held  to  be  the 
ordinary  term  of  no  short  life,  then  was  this  encounter  in 
the  third  year  of  Evilmerodach's  reign.  Yet  by  the  same 
leekoning  it  should  follow,  that  the  war  began  more  early 
between  these  nations,  forasmuch  as  the  manner  of  dieir 
fight  in  former  times,  with  other  circumstances  innnuating 
as  much,  are  found  in  the  same  place  of  ^Xenophon.  And 
it  may  well  be,  that  the  death  or  destruction  of  Nabuchodo- 
Aoaor  gave  courage  unto  those  that  had  felt  him  a  trouble- 
some neighbour,  to  stand  upon  prouder  terms  with  the  As- 
syrians, than  in  his  flourishing  estate  they  durst  have  used. 
Howsoever  the  quarrel  began,  we  find  that  it  ended  not  be- 
fore the  last  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  For  the  Ba^ 
bylonian,  being  too  proud  to  digest  the  losses  whidi  he  re- 
ceived by  the  Medes  and  their  allies  the  Persians,  drew 
*  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  1. 1.  •  Xcnopb.  Cyrop**.  ^^^ 
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unto  his  party  the  Lydians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Lessei 
Asia,  with  gifts  and  strong  persuasions,  hoping  so  to  ovor- 
whelm  his  enemies  with  a  strong  invaaon,  whom  in  vain  be 
had  sought  to  weary  out  with  a  lingering  war. 

This  happened  after  the  death  of  Astyages,  who  left  the 
world  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Evilmerodach,  at  which  time 
Amaas  took  possesion  of  Egypt.  So  that  the  Assjrrian 
having  his  hands  already  full  of  buidness,  wluch  more  earn- 
estly did  affect  him,  seems  thereby  to  have  given  the  bettei 
means  unto  the  Egyptians  of  new  erecting  their  kingdom, 
which  by  long  distance  of  place  did  sundry  times  find  ooca- 
fflon  to  rebel  in  after*ages,  and  set  up  a  king  within  itsdf, 
agmnst  the  far  more  mighty  Persian. 

The  issue  of  these  great  preparations  made  by  Evilme- 
rodach  against  the  Medes,  was  such  as  opened  the  way  unto 
the  fulfilling  of  those  prophecies  which  were  many  years 
before  uttered  against  Babel  by  Esay  and  Jeremy. 

For  the  Assyrians  and  their  confederates,  who,  trusting 
in  their  numbers,  thought  to  have  buried  the  Medes  and 
Pernans  under  their  thick  showers  of  arrows  and  darts, 
were  encountered  with  an  army  of  stout  and  well-trained 
men,  weightily  armed  for  close  fight,  by  whom  they  were 
beaten  in  open  battle,  wherein  Evilmero^ach  was  slain.  So 
that  great  frame  of  empire  which  Nabuchodonosor  had 
raised  and  upheld,  being  shaken  and  grievously  cracked 
under  his  unfortunate  son,  was  left  to  be  sustained  byhifl 
unworthy  nephew ;  a  man  more  likely  to  have  overthrown 
it  when  it  was  greatest  and  strongest,  than  to  repair  it  whai 
it  was  in  way  of  falling. 

SECT.  XIII. 
A  private  conjecture  of  the  author ;  serving  to  make  good  those 

things  which  are  cited  out  of  Berosus,  concerning  the  successon 

of  Evilmerodachf  without  wrong  to  the  truth,  the  quaUiy,  and 

death  of  Balthasar. 

THOUGH  I  have  already  (as  it  seems  to  me)  sufficiently 
proved  that  Balthasar  was  the  son  and  immediate  suocessoi 
to  Evilmerodach,  yet  considering  earnestly  the  conjectures 
of  those  writers  which^  following  Berosus,  insert  Niglisar,  oi 
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Niriglissoroor,  and  his  son  Labassardach  between  then ;  aa 
also  that  which  I  find  in  Herodotus  of  Nitocris  a  famous 
queen  of  Babylon,  who  greatly  adorned  and  fortified  that 
city ;  I  have  thought  it  not  superfluous  here  in  this  phioe 
to  shew  by  what  means  it  was  possible  that  some  error  might 
have  crept  into  the  history  of  those  times,  and  thereby  have 
brought  us  to  a  needless  trouble  of  searching  out  the  truth, 
as  it  were  by  candlelight,  in  the  uncertain  fragments  of  lost 
authors,  wludi  we  might  have  found  by  daylight,  had  we 
adhered  only  to  the  scriptures.  First  therefore  I  observe, 
that  the  time  which  Berosus  divides  betwixt  Evilmerodach 
and  the  two  next  kings  agrees  with  the  years  in  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar lived  wild  among  brute  beasts  in  the  open 
field.  Secondly,  that  the  suddenness  of  this  accident,  wUcb 
€ame  in  one  hour,  could  not  but  work  much  perturbation 
in  that  state,  wher^  doubtless  the  honour  of  so  noble  a 
prince  was  highly  regarded,  his  calamity  pitied,  and  his 
restitution  hoped;  the  prediction  of  Daniel  finding  repiita. 
tion  in  that  clause  which  promised  his  recovery,  as  being 
verified  in  that  which  had  been  more  incredible.  Now  if 
we  do  in  common  reason  judge  what  course  was  like  to  be 
taken  by  the  great  ones  of  the  kingdom,  for  settling  the 
government,  whilst  the  king  was  thus  distracted,  we  shall 
find  it  most  likely  that  his  son  and  heir  did  occupy  the 
royal  throne,  with  condition  to  restore  it  unto  his  fiather, 
when  Grod  should  enable  him  to  repossess  it.  In  this  his 
rule,  Evilmerodach,  bdng  to  supply  the  utter  want  of  un- 
derstanding  in  his  father,  as  ^  protectors  do  the  unripeness 
of  it  in  young,  but  reasonable  kings,  might  easily  either 
commit  the  insolendes,  or  fall  into  the  troubles,  incident  to 
such  an  office.  That  he  had  in  him  very  small  ability  of 
government,  it  appears  by  his  ill  muntaining  the  empire, 
when  he  held  it  in  his  own  right.  That  hb  sister  Nitocris 
(if  Nitocris  were  his  sister)  was  a  woman  of  an  high  spirit, 
it  appears  by  that  which  Herodotus  reports  of  her,  saying, 
that  she  was  more  cunning  than  Semiramis,  as  appeared  in 
her  magnificent  and  useful  works  about  the  river  of  Eu<« 

f  Herodotusy  L  i. 
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phiates,  and  her  fortification  of  Babykm  against  the  Medes, 
who  had  gotten  many  towns  £rom  the  Assyrians,  and  amongst 
them  Nineveh.  Wherefore  it  were  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that  such  a  woman,  seeing  how  the  empre  went  to 
decay  through  her  brother^s  misgovemment,  used  practices 
to  get  the  rule  into  her  own  hands,  and  afterwards,  as  a 
mother,  to  leave  it  unto  her  ungracious  son.  Other  time 
than  this,  wherein  Nitocris  could  have  reigned,  we  do  not 
find ;  but  we  find  in  Berosus,  (as  Josephus  hath  cited  him,) 
that  Niglisar,  who  got  the  kingdom  from  Evilmerodach, 
was  his  sster^s  husbimd,  which  argues  this  to  have  been  the 
same  woman.  Afr  for  Labassardach  the  son  of  Niglisar,  if 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  reign  he  were  for  his  lewd  con- 
ditions slain  by  the  nolnlity,  as  the  same  Berosus  reporteth, 
it  seems  that  Grod  prepared  here  by  the  way  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar^s  restitution,  (whose  term  of  punishment  was  then 
expired,)  by  raising  sudi  troubles  as  should  make  him  the 
more  desired,  both  of  the  princes  and  the  people.  I  will 
not  here  use  many  words  to  confute  that  which  Berosus 
hath  further  set  down  of  Evilmerodach,  telling  us  that  he 
was  slain  by  his  sister^s  husband :  for  the  plain  words  ctf 
scripture  naming  the  year  wherein  he  gave  liberty  to  Je- 
chonia,  do  plainly  testify  that  he  outlived  the  three  or  four 
and  fortieth  year  of  his  father^s  rdgn,  which  was  the  last  of 
his  life. 

This  may  suffice  to  shew,  that  they  who  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  Evilmerodach  in  the  kingdom  might  indeed  have 
so  done,  though  not  when  he  held  it  in  his  own  right.  Of 
Balthasar,  who  was  his  son  and  heir,  we  find  that  he  had 
such  conditions  as  God  permitteth  to  be  in  a  king  for  the 
ruin  of  the  pec^le.  He  was  from  his  young  years  of  a  mis- 
chievous nature,  having  in  his  father^s  time  slain  a  noble 
young  man  that  should  have  married  his  sister,  only  for 
ppite  and  envy  to  see  him  kill  two  wild  beasts  in  hunting, 
^  whidx  himself  having  thrown  his  javelin  had  missed  them. 
Another  great  lord  he  had  gelded,  because  a  gentlewoman, 
commending  his  beauty,  said  it  were  a  happy  woman  that 
should  be  his  wife.    Such  barbarous  villainies  caused  many 
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which  had  loved  his  fitther  (as  a  good  and  gracious,  though 
unfortunate  prince)  to  revolt  from  him  u&to  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  he  was  king.  Neither  do  I  find  that  he  performed  any 
thing  worthy  of  record,  but  as  a  coward  and  a  fool  he  lost 
all,  atting  still,  and  not  once  daring  to  give  battle  to  them 
that  daily  took  somewhat  from  him ;  yet  carelessly  feasting 
when  danger  had  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  and  when 
death  arrested  him  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had 
wronged  in  his  father^s  lif^.  So  the  end  of  him  was  base 
and  miserable ;  for  he  died  as  a  fool  taken  in  unexcusable 
security,  yet  had  not  that  happiness  (such  as  it  is)  of  a 
death  free  from  apiinrehension  of  fear,  but  was  terrified  with 
a  dreadful  vision,  which  had  shewed  his  ruin  not  many 
hours  before,  even  whilst  he  was  drinking  in  that  wine 
which  the  swords  |of  his  insulting  enemies  drew  out  of  him 
together  with  his  latest  blood.  It  is  therefore  in  this  place 
enough  to  say  of  him,  that  after  a  dishonourable  reign  of 
seventeen  years,  he  perished  Uke  a  beast,  and  was  slain  as 
he  deserved.  The  rest  that  concemeth  him  in  question  of 
his  time  hath  been  spoken  heretofore ;  in  matter  of  his  af- 
fairs, shall  be  handled  among  the  acts  of  Cyrus,  to  whose 
story  that  of  Balthasar  is  but  an  appendix. 


CHAP.    11. 
Of  the  original  andjirst  greatness  of  the  Persians. 

SECT.  I. 

That  the  Medes  were  chief  actors  in  the  subversion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire, 

X  H£  line  of  Belochus  being  now  extinguished  in  Baltha- 
sar, the  empire  of  Babylon  and  of  Assyria  was  joined  first 
to  that  of  Media,  which  then  was  governed  by  Cyaxares, 
or  Darius  Medus,  after  whom  Cyrus  became  lord  and  mo^ 
narch  botb  of  Assyria  and  of  Media  itself 
Of  the  race  of  Fhul  Belochns  there  were  ten  kings  tiesides 
P,  and  of  Arbaoes  as  many  are  found  by  MetastheiMa 
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These  two  provindal  governors,  having  cut  down  the  last 
branch  of  Ninus  in  Sardanapalus,  divided  between  them  the 
eastern  empire.  Cjaxares,  (whom  the  scriptures  call  Darius 
Medus,)  the  last  of  the  race  of  Arbaces,  djring  about  two 
years  after  that  the  line  of  Belochus  was  ended  in  Balthasar, 
the  dominions,  as  well  of  the  conqueror  as  of  the  conquered, 
fell  to  a  third  family,  namely,  to  Cyrus  of  the  house  of 
Achemenes,  the  princes  of  which  blood  reigning  in  Persia 
had  formerly  been  dependants  on  the  Medes,  and  were  of 
as  Uttle  power  at  home  as  of  fame  abroad  in  the  world. 

Of  the  family  of  Achemenes,  and  line  of  the  Persian  kings, 
we  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  in  due  place  to  intreat. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  descended  from  Madai  the  third 
son  of  Japhet;  that  they  had  kings  soon  after  the  flood, 
Lactantius  and  Diodorus  have  found  record;  for  Lactan- 
tius  remembereth  an  ancient  king  of  the  Medes  called  Hy^ 
daspes,  and  Diodore  speaketh  of  Phamus  with  his  seven 
sons,  slain  by  the  Assyrian  in  the  banning  of  their  empire. 
But  of  these  who  succeeded  Arbaces  the  first,  that  freed 
his  natkm  firom  the  Assyrians.  I  take  the  list  and  number 
firom  Eusebius,  adding  Darius  Medus;  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  their  proper  places  heretofore ;  and  they  are  these: 

Arbaces  who  reigned     28  years. 

Sosarmus       ....    80 

Medidus        .        .        -        .     40 

Cardiceas      -        -        -        -    13 

Diocles  -        -        -        .    53 

Phraortes      -        -        -        -24 

Cyaxares       -        -        -        -    32 

Astyages       -        -        .        .    38 

Darius  Medus 
And  though  the  Greeks  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
to  Cyrus  alone,  yet  the  scriptures  teach  us  that  Darius  was 
not  only  king  of  Media,  and  had  the  Persians  his  followers, 
but  that  the  army  victorious  over  Balthasar  was  his;  as  the. 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empire  also  was  during  his  own 
life.  For  we  find  in  Daniel  that  Darius  of  the  Medes  took 
the  kingdom,  being  threescore  and  two  years  old :  and  fiir- 
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ther,  what  officers  it  pleased  him  to  set  over  the  kingdom. 
And  so  was  it  prophesied  by  Isaiah  long  before :  s  Behold^ 
r  wiU  Mt  up  the  Medes  against  them,  &c.  And  by  Jeremy, 
^T^  Lard  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  king  of  the 
Medes :  Jbr  his  purpose  is  against  Babely  to  destroy  it.  And 
n  the  eight  and  twentieth  verse.  Prepare  against  her  the 
uxtions  wiih  the  king  of  the  Medes  y  the  dukes  thereof  the 
Trinces  iheret^^  and  aU  the  land  of  his  dominion.  These 
icriptures  Julius  Africanus  doth  well  open,  who  taking 
luthority  from  Diodore,  Castor,  Thallus,  and  others,  deli- 
receth  that  Babylon  was  taken  before  Cyrus  began  to  reign, 
irhich  also  agreeth  with  '  Strabo,  where  he  saith.  That  as 
lie  Medes  were  subjugated  by  the  Peraans,  so  before  that, 
!)oCh  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were  mastered  by  the 
ICedes.  And  therefore  the  reports  of  Justin  and  Herodotus 
tre  not  to  be  received,  who  attribute  the  taking  of  Babylon 
o  Cyrus  alone. 

SECT.  U. 
dy  what  means  the  empire  was  translated  from  the  Medes  to  the 

Persians, 

HOW  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dyrus,  it  is  a  doubt  not  suffidently  cleared  by  historians ; 
Hit  rather  their  different  relations  of  his  be^nnings  have 
jred  the  former  opinion  of  those  who  give  the  conquest  of 
Babel  to  the  Pernan  only.  For  some  there  are  who  deny 
that  Astyages  had  any  other  successor  than  Cyrus  his 
;;randchild  by  Mandane.  Whereas  Ctesias  on  the  contrary 
ode  affirmeth,  that  Cyrus  was  no  way  descended  from 
Istyages,  (whom  he  calleth  Astygas,  or  Apama,)  but  only 
hat  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  and  confined  him 
o  Bactria,  he  married  his  daughter  Amytis.  But  I  find 
Jie  relations  of  Cteaas  often  cited  and  seldom  followed,  and 
unuelf  sometimes  very  justly  reproved  of  wilful  untruth. 

Viginier,  a  diligent  and  learned  historian  of  this  age, 
(voduceth  many  probable  reasons  that  Astyages  had  no 
mdi  son  as  Cyaxares,  or  Darius  Medus ;  and  to  confirm  his 

>  IhO.  xiiL  17.  *  Jer  U.  ii,  a8.  '  lib.  i6. 
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c^inion  the  more,  he  citeth  Diodore,  JusUn,  Strabo,  Fiato, 
Aristotle,  Isocrates ;  and  before  them  Castor,  Thallus,  and 
Fhl^oD,  who  do  not  find  any  such  successor.  Neither  doTa* 
tianus,  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  Julius  Africanus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Justin  Martyr,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  St. 
Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine,  make  report  out  of  any  feuthful 
author  by  them  read,  that  hath  given  other  son  or  successor 
to  Astyages  than  Cyrus. 

Yet  seeing  that  this  manner  of  argument,  ab  auihorUak 
negative^  doth  never  en&rce  consent,  we  may  be  the  bolder 
(all  this  great  list  of  noble  writers  by  him  alleged  notwith- 
standing) to  affirm,  that  either  Astyages  himself  must  have 
been  Darius  of  the  Medes,  which  cannot  agree  with  his  place 
in  the  course  of  time ;  or  else  to  give  him  some  other  succes- 
aor,  according  to  Josephus  and  ^  Xenophon,  the  same  whom 
Daniel  calleth  Darius.  For  it  is  manifest,  and  without  dis^ 
pute,  that  the  king  of  the  Medes  commanded  in  chief,  and 
was  absolute  lord  of  that  conquest,  Cyrus  during  his  life 
being  no  other  than  the  lieutenant  of  bis  army,  and  subject 
to  his  authority;  the  strength  of  both  nations,  to  wit,  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  with  other  the  vassals  of  Darius,  bdng 
joined  together  to  compound  it. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  honour  of  that  great  vic- 
tory over  Babylon  was  wholly  given  to  Cyrus,  who  viras  die 
instrument  preordained  and  forenamed  by  God  himself,  not 
only  for  this  action,  but  for  the  delivery  of  his  church ;  a 
greater  work  in  the  eyes  of  God,  than  the  subvernon  of  any 
state  or  monardby,  how  powerful  soever. 

And  it  may  well  be  thought,  that  the  soldiers  employed 
in  that  service  did  rather  ascribe  the  glory  to  him  that  was 
ithe  best  man  of  war,  than  to  the  Median,  who  was  groatest 
in  riches  and  power.  All  which  also  falling  upon  Cyrus  by 
succession,  and  continuing  in  his  posterity,  did  much  ai;^- 
ment  the  fiune  of  his  virtue,  which  amosig  profane  historians 
overgrew  altogether  the  honour  due  to  Cyaxares,  both  be- 
cauae  he  was  old,  and  did  nothing  in  person,  as  also  becauae 

^  Zoo.  ].i.  c.  19.  Jof.  Ant.  1. 10.  c.  13.  Xefi.  1. 8.  P»d. 
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he  soon  after  quitted  the  world,  and  left  all  to  Cjmsj  who 
was  possessed  of  whatsoever  belonged  to  Darius,  before  the 
fiune  of  any  such  king  or  conqueror  was  carried  far  off. 

And  for  the  Greek  historians,  they  took  all  things  from 
the  idations  of  the  Persians,  who  gave  to  Cyrus  all  the 
praise  of  a  most  excellent  prince,  making  none  his  equaL 
Only  Daniel  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  chapters  of  his  pro- 
phecnes,  makes  it  plain  that  himself  not  only  Uved  a  great 
officer  under  king  Darius,  but  that  he  continued  in  that 
estate  to  the  first  of  Cyrus,  which,  being  the  year  of  Da- 
meTs  death,  could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
reign  of  Darius,  if  they  had  begun  together  and  reigned 
jointly;  neither  can  it  be  imaged  that  Darius  held  the 
kmgdcmi  by  Cyruses  permission,  considering  that  Cyrus 
began  after  him. 

SECT.  m. 

lent^hon't  relation  of  the  war  which  the  Medes  and  Pernans  made 
with  joint  forces  upon  the  Assyrians  and  others. 

TH£S£  testimonies  of  the  scriptures,  which  need  no 
odier  confirmation,  are  yet  made  more  open  to  our  under- 
itanding,  by  that  which  Xenophon  hath  written  of  these 
wars ;  the  cause  whereof,  according  to  his  report,  was  this. 

When  the  Assyrian  had  enlarged  his  empire  with  victo- 
lies,  and  was  become  lord  of  all  Syria,  and  many  other 
countries,  he  began  to  hope  that  if  the  Medes  could  be 
brought  under  his  subjection,  there  should  not  then  be  left 
my  nation  adjoining  able  to  make  head  against  him.  For 
the  king  of  the  Medes  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  three- 
loore  thousand  foot,  and  above  ten  thousand  horse,  to  which 
the  forces  of  Perna  being  joined  made  an  exceeding  strong 
mny. 

The  Assyrian,  considering  the  strength  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour,  invited  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  a  prince  very  mighty 
both  in  men  and  treasure,  and  with  him  other  lords  of  Asia 
the  Less,  to  his  asostance,  alleging  that  those  eastern  nations 
were  very  powerful,  and  so  firmly  conjoined  by  league  and 
many  alliances,  that  it  would  not  be  easy,  no  not  possible, 
&r  any  one  nation  to  resist  them*    With  these  incitements^ 
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ftrengthened  with  great  preflents,  he  drew  to  Umaelf  so 
many  adherents  as  he  compounded  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  foot  and  threesocM^  thousand  horse;  of 
which,  ten  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot  were  led 
by  Croesus,  who  had  great  cause  of  enmity  with  the  Medes, 
in  r^;ard  of  the  war  made  by  them  against  his  fisttfaer 
Alyattes;  but  this  great  army  was  by  Cyaxares  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  by  Cyrus  general  of  the  Pernan  forces,  utterly 
Inrokoi ;  upon  which  defeat,  the  Assyrian  king  being  also 
slain,  so  many  of  the  Assyrians  revolted,  as  Babylon  itself 
could  not  longer  be  assured  inthout  the  succours  of  merce- 
naries, waged  with  great  sums  of  money  out  of  Asia  the 
Less,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  Which  new-gathered  forces 
were  also  scattered  by  Cyrus,  who,  following  his  advantage, 
possessed  himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  Lesser  Ana,  at 
which  time  it  was,  as  I  take  it,  that  Croesus  himself  was 
also  made  prisoner. 

The  attempt  of  Babylon  following  soon  after,  the  army 
lying  before  it  being  paid  by  Darius,  whom  Xenophon  call- 
eth  Cyaxares,  and  led  by  Cyruses  sister^s  son,  prevailed 
against  Balthasar,  as  in  due  time  shall  be  set  down. 

Those  Persians  which  followed  Cyrus,  and  by  him  levied, 
are  numbered  thirty  thousand  footmen,  of  which  a  thou- 
sand were  armed  gentlemen,  the  rest  of  the  common  sort 
were  archers,  or  such  as  used  the  dart  and  the  sling.  So 
far  Xenophon.  Of  whom  in  this  argument,  as^  it  is  true, 
that  he  described  in  Cyrus  the  pattern  of  a  most  heroical 
prince,  with  much  poetical  addition ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  the  bulk  and  gross  of  his  narration  was  founded 
upon  mere  historical  truth. 

Neither  can  it  indeed  be  affirmed  of  any  the  like  writer, 
that  in  every  speech  and  circumstance  he  hath  precisely 
tied  himself  to  the  phrase  of  the  speaker,  or  nature  of  the 
occarion,  but  borrowed  in  each  out  of  his  own  invention, 
appropriating  the  same  to  the  times  and  persons  of  whom 
he  treated.  Putting  therefore  apart  the  moral  and  politic 
discourse,  and  examining  but  the  history  of  things  done,  it 
will  eamly  appear  that  XenU^hon  hath  handled  his  under- 
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taken  subject  in  such  sort,  that  by  beautifying  the  face  thereof 
be  hath  not  in  any  sort  corrupted  the  body. 

SECT.   IV. 
The  estate  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  Hmes  foregomg  this  great 

war,       V 

FOR  it  is  commonly  agreed  upon,  that  Achemenes  the 
«m  of  Perses,  being  governor  of  Persia,  did  associate  himself 
with  Arbaoes,  who  commanded  in  Media  in  that  rebellion 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  that  each  of  them,  after  the  vio- 
tary  obtomed,  held  for  himself  the  dominion  of  those  coun- 
taes  which  he  had  formerly  ruled  for  the  Assyrians ;  as  also 
that  they  conveyed  ^over  the  same  honour  and  power  to 
their  posterity,  which  in  Media  was  not  absolutely  regal, 
but  with  somie  restraint  limited,  until  such  time  as  Ddoc^ 
took  upon  him  the  full  authority  and  majesty  of  a  king. 
From  the  death  of  Sardaiti^ialus  tp  the  ,rdgn  of  Deioces 
are  usually  accounted  about  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  in 
the  last  sixty  whereof  there  reigned  in  Assyria  mighty 
princes,  namely,  Salmana^asar  and  his  successors,  whose  great 
achievements  in  Syria  and  elsewhere  witness,  that  the  Medes 
and  Persians  found  it  not  for  their  advantage  to  undertake 
any  c^enrive  war  against  those  victorious  kings,  it  being 
also  probable  that  the  league  continued  as  yet  between 
these  the  successors  of  Belochus  and  Arbaces,  who  had  for- 
merly shared  the  empire. 

Now  from  the  be^nning  of  Deioces  to  the  first  of 
AsQrages  there  passed  above  ninety  years;  in  which,  if 
Herodotus  have  written  truly,  that  Phraortes  conquered 
Persia,  and  how  he  and  other  the  kings  of  Media  by  many 
victories  greatly  enlarged  their  dominions,  and  commanded 
many  parts  of  Asia,  it  had  been  but  an  unadvised  enterprise 
sf  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  to  have  wasted  them- 
sdves  against  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  leaving  so  able 
and  victorious  a  nation  oa  thrir  backs.  But  that  the  Me^es 
had  done  nothing  upon  the  south  parts  of  Persia,  and  that 
the  Persians  themselves  were  not  masters  q£  Suriana  in  Na^- 
bucbodonosor^s  time,  it  is  manifest  in  Daniel,  who  i^as  then 
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governor  for  the  Babylonian  in  Susa,  or  Susan,  the  chief 
city  thereof.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Medians,  either 
under  Cyaxares  or  Astyages,  or  both,  had  quarrel  with  Ha- 
lyattes  the  father  of  Croesus,  which  after  some  six  years 
dispute  was  compounded. 

How  the  affairs  of  Persia  stood  in  so  many  ages,  I  do 
not  find  any  memory.  It  seemeth  that  the  roughness  of 
the  mountainous  country  which  they  then  possessed,  with 
the  confederacy  which  they  continued  with  the  Medes,  gave 
them  more  security  than  fame :  for  if  their  kings,  hemg  the 
posterity  of  Achemenes,  had  done  any  memorable  acts,  the 
greatness  which  they  afterward  obtained  would  not  have 
suffered  any  forgetfulness  thereof.  But  as  we  find  all  Xe- 
nophon^s  reports,  both  of  these  wars  and  the  state  of  those 
countries,  to  be  very  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  relation 
of  many  other  good  authors,  so  it  appears  that  the  race  of 
Achemenes  held  the  principality  of  Persia  from  father  to 
son  for  many  descents.  And  therrfore  we  may  better  ^ve 
credit  to  Xenophon,  who  affirmeth,  that  Cambyses  the  fa- 
ther of  Cyrus  was  king  of  Persia,  than  to  those  that  make 
him  a  mean  man,  and  say,  that  Astyages  gave  him  his 
daughter  Mandane  in  marriage,  to  the  end  that  her  son 
(whose  nativity  he  feared)  might  be  disabled  from  any  great 
undertaking  by  his  father's  ignobility. 

For  what  cause  of  grief  could  it  be  to  Astyages,  that 
the  son  of  his  daughter  should  become  lord  of  the  best  part 
of  Aina?  No;  it  was  more  likely,  that  upon  such  a  pro- 
phecy his  love  to  his  grandchild  i^ould  have  increased,  and 
his  care  been  the  greater  to  have  married  her  to  some  prince 
of  strength  and  eminent  virtue. 

Yea,  the  same  Herodotus,  who  is  the  first  author,  and, 
as  I  think,  the  deviser  of  the  mischief  intended  against  Cy- 
rus by  his  grandfather,  doth  confess,  that  the  line  of  the 
Achemenidse  was  so  renowned,  that  the  great  king  Xerxes 
in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  did  thence  derive  himself, 
and  vaunt  of  it ;  which  he  would  never  have  d(Mie,  had  they 
been  ignoble,  or  had  they  been  the  vassals  of  any  other 
king  or  monarch. 
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For  IB  this  Met  Xerxes,  in  the  seventh  of  Herodotus,  de- 
zireth  himself : 

Achanenes,  Arsamnes, 

Cambyses,  Hystaspes, 

Cyrus,  Darius, 

Teispeus,  Xerxes. 

Anaramnes, 
Of  the  Adiemenidse  there  were  two  races:  of  the  first 
was  CjTus  the  Great,  whose  issue^male  fSuled  in  his  two  sons 
Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  This  royal  fsunily  is  thus  set  down 
by  the  learned  Reineccius : 

Achemenes  the  son  of  Perses,  first  king  of  Perda. 
Darius. 

Cyrus,  the  first  of  that  name,  had  Cambyses  and 
Atossa;   Atossa  married  to  Phamaces  king  of 
Cappadocia,  by  whom  she  had  Artystona  and 
other  daughters. 
Cambyses  had 

Cyrus  the  Great ;  Cyrus  had 

Cambyses,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Smerdis  slain  by 
his  brother  Cambyses. 
Of  the  second  were  those  seven  great  princes  of  Perda,  who^ 
having  overthrown  the  usurped  royalty  of  the  Ma^,  chose 
from  among  themselves  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  king. 

This  kingdom  of  Perna  was  first  known  by  the  name  of 
Elam,  so  called  after  Elam  the  son  of  Sem,  and  the  people 
therein  inhabiting  Elamitse;  by  Elianus,  Elymae;  by  Jose- 
phus,  Eljrmi. 

•  Suidas  derives  this  nation  sometimes  from  Assur,  some- 
times  from  Magog,  of  whom  they  were  called  Magussei; 
yrbich,  Magussei,  according  to  ^Eusebius,  are  not  to  be 
taken  for  the  nation  in  general,  but  for  those  who  were 
afterward  called  the  Ma^,  or  wise  men.  So  do  the  Greeks, 
among  many  other  their  sayings  of  them,  affirm,  that  the 
Persians  were  anciently  written  Artsei,  and  that  they  called 
themsdves  Cephenes.    But  that  they  were  ^  Elamitae,  Mo- 

*  "ExiMth.  L  6.  c.  S.  de  Prop.  ETug.       ■  Gen.  x.  If .  zt  a ly  as.  Jer. nr. 
tadnix.   EadLUzii.   Dsa.  ?iii.  Eid.iF. 
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8es  and  the  {nrophete  Esay,  Jeremy,  Ezekiel,  Daniel^  and 
Esdras  in  many  places  confirm :  which  also  St.  Jerome  iipim 
Jeremy  the  twenty-fifth,  upon  Daniel  the  eighA,  and  in 
his  Hebrew  Quesdoiis  approveth,  sajring^  JElam  a  quo  Eta- 
mitcR  principes  Persidis ;  ^^  Elam,  of  whom  were  the  EU- 
"  mites  princes  of  Perria.^ 

And  that  city  which  the  author  of  the  second  book  of 
the  ^  Maccabees  calleth  Persepolis,  is  by  the  author  of  the 
^  first  called  Elimais,  but  i^  now  called  Siras,  bein^  the 
flame  which  Antiochus,  for  the  gi^t  riches  thereof,  twice 
attempted  in  vain,  and  to  his  great  dishonour.  And  yet 
this  city,  now  called  Siras,  and  in  Antiodius^s  time  Perse- 
polis,  was  not  the  old  Persepolis ;  for  Alexander,  at  tbe  re- 
iquest  of  Thais  the  harlot,  burnt  it. 

The  first  king  of  Persia  to  us  known,  if  we  follow  the 
current  of  authors  interpreting  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  was  Chedorlaomer,  who  lived  with  Amraphel,  or 
Ninias,  and  joined  with  him  in  the  war  against  those  Ara- 
bians, who  was  afterwards  extinguished  by  the  forces  of 
Abraham. 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  Cyrus. 

SECT.  I. 

€f  Cyrus's  name  and  first  actions, 

AjA  touching  the  name  of  Cjrrus,  there  are  who  frame 
diverse  opinions :  as  first,  out  of  Strabo  P,  idio  saith  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  river  which  watereth  Penda;  this  great 
prince  being  formerly  called  Agradatus :  secondly,  out  of 
Herodotus  %  that  it  signified  ajbiher :  thirdly,  out  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  Cyru8  in  the  Persian  tongue  ragnified  the  sun. 

Howsoever  the  name  is  to  be  interpreted,  the  great  Cjnrus 
was  neither  the  first  nor  last  that  was  so  called ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  boldly  infer,  that  it  was  not  given  to  him  as  an 
■sMaciz.     •iMac.vi.     'StmKl.is.    «  Herod.  Lj.  Pint. in  Vit  Aitaz. 
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tttnbule^  but  m  a  customary  name.  As  for  the  place  of 
Strabo^  methinka  it  may  well  enough  be  interpreted  as  de- 
nying the  name  of  the  river  from  the  king,  rather  than  con- 
trariwise ;  and  that  of  Herodotus  plainly  shows,  that  Cyrus 
for  his  goodness  was  cailedjaiher^  not  that  his  name  did 
signify  so  much. 

This  is  sure,  that  the  prophet  Esay,  almost  two  hundred 
years  before  Cyrus  was  bom,  ^ves  hhn  that  name ;  Thus 
iaUh  the  Lord  ufUo  Cyrus  his  anointed^  &c. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  the  victories  which  Cy- 
ras obtained  were  many  and  great;  among  which,  the  con- 
quest of  Lydia,  and  other  provinces  thereto  subject,  toge- 
ther with  the  taking  of  Crcesus  himself,  are  not  recounted 
by  Eusebius,  Oromus,  and  others,  but  placed  among  his 
later  achievements,  whose  opinion  for  this  difference  of  time 
is  £9unded  upon  two  reasons;  namely,  that  of  the  Median 
thoe  is  no  mention  in  that  last  war  against  Croesus;  and  that 
the  obtaining  of  Sardis  is  referred  to  the  fifty-eighth  Olym- 
{nad,  and  the  glorious  victory  which  Cyrus  had  over  Baby- 
Ion,  to  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad. 

The  farmer  of  which  might  have  been  used  (and  was  by 
the  Greeks)  to  exclude  the  Medes  from  the  honour  of  hav. 
ing  won  Babylon  itself,  which  in  due  place  I  have  answered. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  second  war  whidi 
Cyrus  made  upon  Lydia,  when  it  rebelled ;  at  which  time 
he  so  estabhshed  his  former  conquest,  as  after  that  time 
these  nations  never  offered  to  revolt.  Wherefore  I  Uke 
better  in  this  particular  to  believe  with  Herodotus,  whom 
the  most  of  chnmologers  follow,  and  find  the  enterprise  of 
Sirdis  to  precede  that  of  Babylon. 

SECT.  II. 
Of  Crcuus  the  kmg  ofLydiOf  who  made  war  upon  Cf/rus. 

I  HAVE  in  the  last  book  spoken  somewhat  of  Croesus, 
d  his  race  and  predecessors,  as  also  of  those  kings  which 
gofvemed  Lydia  in  more  ancient  times;  of  which  the  first 
(to  profane  authors  known)  was  Lydus  the  son  of  Atys ; 
which  family  extinguished,  the  kingdom  was  by  an  oracle 
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oonferred  upon  Argon,  descended  from  Hercules,  whereof 
there  were  twenty-two  generations,  Candaules  being  the 
last,  who  by  shewing  his  fair  wife  naked  to  Gyges  his  fa- 
vourite, he  was  by  the  same  Gyges  (theteto  urged  upon  peril 
of  his  own  life  by  the  queen)  the  next  day  slain:  which 
done,  Gyges  enjoyed  both  the  queen  and  the  kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia,  and  left  the  same  to  Atys  his  son,  who  was  father  to  Sa- 
dyattes,  the  father  of  Halyattes,  (who  thrust  the  ^  Cimmeri- 
ans out  of  Asia,)  and  Halyattes  begat  Croesus :  which  five 
kings,  of  a  third  race,  enjoyed  that  kingdom  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years.  Halyattes  the  father  of  Croesus  was 
an  undertaking  prince,  and  after  he  had  continued  a  war 
against  Cyaxares  the  Median,  a  prince  very  powerful,  and 
mmntained  it  ttx  years,  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  equal 
conditions  between  them. 

Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  and  grandfather  to  Cyrus, 
thought  himself  greatly  honoured  by  obtaining  Aryenes, 
Croesus'^s  sister,  whom  he  married. 

But  Crcesus  so  far  enlarged  his  dominions  after  his  far 
theFs  death,  as  he  was  nothing  inferior  in  territory  to  any 
king  or  monarch  of  that  age ;  of  which,  about  that  time, 
there  were  four  in  effect  of  equal  strength ;  to  wit,  the  Me- 
dian, the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Lydian ;  only 
Nabuchodonosor,  after  he  had  joined  Phoenicia,  Pklestina, 
and  Egypt  to  his  empire,  had  thencefc»rward  no  competiUM* 
during  his  own  life. 

But  Crcesus,  notwithstanding  the  men  and  treasure  spent 
in  the  quarrel  of  the  Babylonians,  he  yet  mastered  ^olis, 
Doris,  and  Ionia,  provinces  possessed  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
the  Less,  adjoining  to  Lydia;  gave  law  to  the  Phry^ans, 
Bithynians,  Carians,  Mysians,  Paphlagonians,  and  other  na- 
tions. And  that  he  also  enforced  the  Ephesians  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  notwithstanding  they  compassed  their  city  with 
Diana'^s  girdle,  *  Herodotus  witnesseth.  Moreover,  <  Athe- 
nseus  out  of  Berosus  (which  also  Strabo  confirmeth)  makes 
report  of  a  signal  victory  which  Croesus  obtained  against 
the  Saoeans,  a  nation  of  the  Scythians,  in  memory  whereof 

'  Hcrad.  1. 1,  p.  3»  4, 5.  "  Herod.  1. 5.  *  Atfaen.  1. 14.  c.  17. 
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the  Babylonians  his  alfies  did  yearly  cefebrate  a  feast,  which 
they  called  Sacaea:  all  which  he  performed  in  fourteen  years. 
And  being  now  confident  in  the  continuance  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  enTious  of  Cyrus'^s  fame,  doubting  also  that 
his  prosperous  undertakings  might  in  the  end  grow  perilous 
to  himself,  he  consulted  with  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  whom 
he  presented  with  marveUous  rich  gifts,  what  success  he 
might  hope  for  against  Cyrus,  if  he  undertook  him :  fran 
▼horn  he  received  this  riddle;  CrcMus  passing  over  Ihe  ru 
ver  Hahfs  shall  dissolve  a  great  dominion.  For  the  Devil, 
being  doubtful  of  the  success,  paid  him  with  merchandise 
of  both  sides  like,  and  might  be  inverted  either  way  to  the 
ruin  of  Persia  or  of  his  own  Lydia. 

SECT.  m. 

Crcesus's  expeMum  againit  Cyrus. 

HEREUPON  Croesus,  being  resolved  to  stop  the  course 
c»f  Cyruses  fortunes  if  he  could,  despsed  all  the  arguments 
mised  by  Sandanes  to  the  contrary,  who  desired  him  to  fore- 
Ithink,  that  he  urged  a  nation  inhabiting  a  barren  and 
^mountainous  region,  a  people  not  covered  with  the  soft  silk 
^  worms,  but  with  the  hard  skins  of  beasts ;  not  fed  with 
«uch  meat  as  they  fancied,  but  content  with  what  they  found; 
drinkers  of  water,  not  of  wine ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  nation 
warlike,  enduring,  valiant,  and  prosperous ;  over  whom  if 
he  became  victorious,  he  could  thereby  enrich  himself  in  no- 
thing but  fame,  in  which  he  already  excelled ;  and  if  by 
them  beaten  and  subjected,  so  great  would  his  loss  appear 
of  all  things  which  the  world  hath  in  account,  as  the  same 
could  neither  hastily  be  told  nor  readily  conceived. 

Notwithstanding  this  solid  counsel,  Croesus  having  pre- 
pared  a  powerful  army,  he  led  the  same  towards  Media, 
bat  in  his  passage  he  was  arrested  at'  Pterium,  a  city  of 
great  strength  in  Cappadoda;  which  while  he  sought  by 
all  means  to  surprise  or  to  force,  Cyrus  came  on,  and  found 
the  Lydians  encamped  before  it.  That  each  was  inferior  to 
other  in  strength  or  opinion,  I  do  not  find ;  for  out  of  doubt, 
Croesus,  as  ha  excelled  any  prince  of  that  age  in  riches  and 
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ability^  so  was  be  not  under  any  in  t^ritory  and  iaxne  that 
then  lived. 

But  as  Cratippus  of  Mitylene  answered  Pompey  when 
he  complained  against  the  gods,  because  they  favoured 
A  <£sturher  and  usurper  of  the  commonweal  against  him 
who  fought  for  the  Boman  liberty,  That  kingdoms  and 
conunonweals  had  their  increase  and  period  from  divine 
ordinance ;  so  at  this  time  was  the  winter  of  Croesuses  pros- 
perity at  hand,  the  leaves  of  his  flourishing  fortune  ready  to 
feily  and  that  of  Cyrus  but  in  the  flower  and  first  spring.  The 
God  of  all  power,  and  not  Admetis^s  herdman,  Apollo,  had 
given  date  to  the  one,  and  a  be^nning  of  glory  to  the  other. 

When  these  two  armies  were  in  view  of  each  other,  after 
the  entertainment  of  divers  skirmishes,  the  Persians  and 
Lydians  began  to  join  in  gross  troops ;  supplies  from  both 
kings  thrust  on  upon  the  falling  off  and  advancement  of 
either  nation ;  and  as  the  Persians  had  somewhat  the  better 
of  the  day»  so  when  the  dark  veil  of  night  had  hidden  each 
Army  from  the  other^s  view,  Croesus,  doubting  what  success 
jthe  ri3ing  sun  would  bring  with  it,  quitted  the  field  to  Cy- 
f  us,  and  with  all  speed  possible  retired,  and  taking  the  next 
way  into  Lydia,  recovered  Sardis  his  first  city  and  regal 
0eat,  without  any  pursuit  made  by  Cyrus  to  retard  him. 
Where  being  arrived,  and  nothing  suspecting  Cyruses  ap- 
proach, or  any  other  war  for  that  winter,  he  dismissed  the 
soldiers,  and  sent  the  troops  of  his  sundry  nations  to  th^ 
own  provinces,  appointing  them  to  reassemble  at  the  end  of 
five  months,  acquainting  his  commanders  with  his  intents 
for  the  renewing  of  the  war  at  the  time  appcwted. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus. 

CYRUS  in  the  following  morning  finding  the  Lydians 
departed,  put  his  army  in  order  to  pursue  them,  yet  not  so 
jhaatily,  and  at  their  heels,  as  to  be  discovered.  But  having 
'good  intelligence  of  Croesus's^  proceeding,  he  so  measured 
his  marches,  as  he  presented  not  himself  before  Sardis,  tiU 
such  time  as  Croesus  had  disposed  his  army  to  their  winter- 
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ing  gnriflow;  irfaen,  bang  altogether  uiikx>ked  for,  and 
imfeaved,  ha  furrounded  Sardis  with  his  army ;  wherein 
Croesus  having  no  other  companies  than  his  citizens  and  or- 
dinary guards,  after  fourteen  days  siege  the  ssme  was  en* 
tered  by  assault,  and  all  executed  that  rensted.    Croesus 
having  now  neither  arms  to  fight  nor  wings  to  fly,  Sardis 
being  on  all  parts  strongly  encompassed,  « thrust  himself 
aito  the  hesp  and  miserable  multitude  of  his  vassals,  and 
had  undeigone  the  common  fortune  of  common  persons 
vanquished,  had  not  a  son  of  his,  who  had  been  dumb  all 
his  life,  (*by  extremity  of  pasnon  and  fear  enabled,)  cried 
oat  to  the  soldiers  to  spare  Crcesus.    Who  thereupon  beii^ 
taken  and  imprisoned,  despcnled  of  all  things  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  death,  he  was  forthnrith  tied  in  fetters,  and  set 
on  the  top  of  a  great  and  high  heap  of  wood,  to  be  con* 
aumed  to  ashes  thereon.    To  which  when  the  fire  was  set 
«nd  kindled,  remembering  the  discourse  which  he  had  with 
the  Athenian  lawgiver,  he  thrice  cried  out  on  his  name, 
tfSbldPi,  Sohiij  Solon ;  and  being  demanded  what  he  meant 
\3j  that  invocation,  he  first  used  silence ;  but  urged  again, 
lie  told  them,  that  he  now  found  it  true  which  Solon  had 
long  since  told  him,  that  many  men  in  the  race  and  courses 
«f  their  lives  might  well  be  accounted  fortunate,  but  no 
matn  conld  diseem  himself  for  happy  indeed,  till  his  end. 

Of  which  answer  r  Cyrus  being  speedily  informed,  re- 
nemberaag  the  changes  of  fortune  and  his  own  mortality, 
be  eommanded  his  miaisterB  of  justice  to  withdraw  the  fire 
with  aU  cfiligence  to  save  Croesus,  and  to,oonduct  him  to  his 
presence ;  which  done,  Cyrus  demanded  of  him  who  it  was 
that  had  persuaded  him,  or  what  self-reason  had  conducted 
hbn  to  invade  his  territory,  and  to  make  him  of  a  firiend  an 
enemy  ?  To  whom  he  thus  answered.  It  was  thy  prosperous 
Old  my  unproiqperous  destiny  (the  Grecian  god  flattering 
therewithal  my  ambition)  that  were  the  inventors  and  con- 
duclors  of  Croesuses  war  against  Cyrus. 
Cyrus  being  pierced  with  Croesuses  answer,  and  bewailing 

•In   commani   calamitate  maiii     rods  est  iiicitaineotaiD,&c.5bliii.c.7. 
^paaqoe  bibet  fortnnam.   Cbrf.  J  Homo  qui  in  bomine  cslamitoio 

^MciBoriaBiiiietBf  ptriiiit:  tiaKNT     miaerioon  ctt  meminit  isL  Qmv. 
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his  estate,  though  victorious  over  it,  did  not  only  qpare  his 
life,  but  entertained  him  ever  after  as  a  king  and  his  com- 
panion,  shewing  therein  a  true  effect  of  mercy  indeed; 
guaifum  causam^  sedjbrtunam  spedat. 

And  herein  is  the  real  difference  discerned  between  that 
bdiaviour  which  we  call  beneficium  latronisj  and  gratiam 
prindpis;  a  thief  sometimes  sparing  the  life  of  him  which 
is  in  his  power,  but  unjustly ;  a  king  that  giveth  breath, 
and  a  continuance  of  being,  to  him  that  was  the  ciEiuse  and 
author  of  his  own  evil. 

The  report  made  by  Xenojphon  is,  that  Cyrus  did 
friendly  entertain  Croesus  at  the  first  sight,  not  mentioning 
that  which  Herodotus  delivers,  and  is  here  already  set 
down,  that  he  should  have  been  burnt  alive.  It  may  well 
be  that  Xenophon,  pourtraying  ^  Cjrrus)  an  heroical 
prince,  thought  an  intent  so  cruel  fitter  to  be  forgotten  than 
rehearsed,  as  too  much  misbeseeming  a  generous  nature. 
And  it  is  very  likely,  that  nearness  of  alliance  might  with- 
hold Cyrus  (had  be  been  otherwise  vicious)  from  so  cruel 
a  purpose  against  his  grandmother^s  brother.  Howsoever 
it  was,  the  moral  part  of  the  story  hath  given  credit  and  re- 
putation to  the  report  of  Herodotus,  (as  to  many  the  like  it 
often  doth,)  and  made  it  pass  for  current,  though  the  trust 
reposed  in  Croesus  afterwards  may  seem  to  argue,  that  Cy- 
rus did  not  use  him  inhumanly  at  the  first. 

For  as  Herodotus  himself  telleth  us,  when  Cyrus  passed 
with  his  army  over  Araxes  into  Scythia,  he  left  Croesus  to 
accompany  and  advise  his  son  Cambyses,  governor  of  the 
empire  in  his  absence,  with  whom  he  lived  all  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  and  did  afterwards  follow  Cambyses  into  Egypt, 
where  he  hardly  escaped  his  tyrannous  hand.  What  his  eoA 
was  I  do  not  find. 

But  in  this  time  the  races  of  three  of  the  greatest  kings 
in  that  part  of  the  world  took  end,  to  wit,  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, Medians,  and  Lydians,  in  Balthasar,  Cyaxares,  and 
Croesus. 

SECT.  V. 
How  Cyrus  w(m  BaJbyUm. 

AFTER  this  Lydian  war  ensued  the  great  conquest  of 
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Babykoy  which  gave  unto  Cyrus  an  empre  so  huge  and 
mij^fy,  that  he  was  justly  reputed  the  greatest  monarch 
then  livuig  upon  earth.  How  long  time  the  preparations 
for  this  great  action  took  up,  it  is  uncertain ;  only  it  seems^ 
that  ten  whole  years  did  pass  between  his  taking  those  two 
cities  of  Sardis  and  Babylon,  which  nevertheless  I  do  not 
think  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  in  provision  for  the  As- 
SjTiian  war,  but  rather  to  have  been  spent  in  settling  the 
estate  which  he  had  already  purchased.  And  hereimto 
perhaps  may  be  referred  that  which  Ctesias  hath  in  his 
fragments,  of  a  war  made  by  Cyrus  upon  the  Scythians, 
though  related  as  foregoing  the  victory  obtained  against 
Crcesus.  He  telleth  us,  that  Cjrrus  invaded  Scythia,  and, 
being  victorious  over  that  nation,  took  Amorges  their  king 
fnisoner:  but  being  in  a  second  battle  overthrown  by  the 
of  Amorges,  Sparetha,  and  therein  taken,  the  one  king 
delivered  for  the  other. 
Likewise  it  may  be  thought  that  no  small  part  of  those 
^louUes  which  arose  in  the  Lower  Asia,  grew  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  victorious  army,  before  the  conquest  was 
iidly  established. 

Forafter  Cyrils  was  returned  out  of  Asia  the  Less,  many 

nations,  conquered  formerly  by  Crcesus,  and  now  by  Cyrus, 

revdted  fi*om  him;  against  whom  he  employed  Pactias, 

and  then  Harpagus,  who  first  reduced  the  Phodans  under 

their  former  obedience,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 

inhabiting  Asia  the  Less,  as  the  lonians,  Carians,  JBolians, 

and  Lydans,  who  resolvedly  (according  to  the  strength 

they  had)  defended  themselves.    But  in  the  attempt  upon 

Babylon  itself,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Cjrrus  employed 

all  his  forces,  having  taken  order  beforehand,  that  nothing 

should  be  able  to  divert  him,  or  to  raise  that  siege,  and 

make  fi-ustrate  the  work  upon  which  he  did  set  all  his  rest. 

And  great  reason  there  was,  that  he  should  bend  all  his 

care  and  strength  unto  the  taking  of  that  city,  which  beside 

the  fame  and  reputation  that  it  held,  as  being  head  of  an 

empire  thereon  depending,  was  so  strongly  fenced  with  a 

treble  wall  of  great  height,  and  surrounded  with  waters  un- 
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IbrdaUe,  so  plentifully  victuaUed  for  many  years,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  not  only  free  from  all  doubt  and  fear  of 
their  estate,  but  despised  and  derided  all  purposes  and 
power  of  th^r  beai^rs. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Medes  and  Pa:«ans,  who  despaired 
ci  carrying  by  assault  a  city  so  well  fortified  and  manned, 
was,  in  cutUng  off  all  supplies  of  victuals  and  other  neces- 
saries: whereof  though  the  town  was  said  to  be  stored  suf- 
ficiently for  more  than  twenty  years,  yet  might  it  wdl  be 
deemed,  that  in  such  a  world  of  people  as  dwelt  within 
those  gates,  one  great  want  or  othet  would  soon  appear,  and 
Tanquish  the  resolution  of  that  unwarlike  multitude.  In 
expecting  the  success  of  this  course,  the  besiegers  were 
likely  to  endure  much  travail,  and  all  in  vain,  if  they  did 
not  keep  strait  watch  and  strong  guards  upon  all  quar- 
ters. 

This  was  hard  to  do,  in  regard  of  the  vast  dreuit  of 
those  walk  which  they  were  to  ^d  in,  with  numbers  nd- 
ther  great  enough,  nor  of  men  sufficiently  assured  unto 
their  commander;  the  consideration  whereof  ministered 
unto  the  Babylonians  matter  of  good  pasUme,  wh^i  they 
saw  the  'Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  and  others, 
quartered  about  their  town^  to  keep  them  in,  who  having 
been  thdr  ancient  friends  and  allies,  were  more  likely  to 
join  with  them,  if  occasion  were  offered,  than  to  use  mudi 
diligence  on  the  behalf  of  Cyrus;  who  had,  as  it  were 
yesterday,  laid  upon  their  necks  the  gaUing  ycke  of  ser- 
vitude. Whilst  the  besieged  were  pleasing  themselves  in 
this  deceitful  gladness,  that  is  the  ordinary  forerunner  of 
sudden  calamity,  Cyrus,  whom  the  ordinance  of  God  made 
strong,  constant,  and  inventive,  devised,  by  so  many  chan- 
nels and  trenches  as  were  suffident  and  capable  of  Eu- 
phrates, to  draw  the  same  from  the  walls  of  Babylon^ 
thereby  to  make  his  approach  the  more  facile  and  assured; 
which  when  by  the  labour  of  many  hands  he  had  per- 
formed, he  stayed  the  time  of  his  advantage  for  the  exeoi- 
tion ;  for  he  had  left  certiun  banks  or  Iieads  uncut,  between 

*  Xeaoph.  Cfnpmd.  1. 7. 
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the  main  river  which  Burrounded  the  dtj,  and  his  own 
trenches. 

Now  Balthasar,  finding  neither  any  want  or  weakness 
within^  nor  any  posnbility  of  approach  for  his  enemies  with- 
out, prepared  an  exceeding  sumptuous  feast,  public  plays, 
and  other  pastimes ;  and  thereto  invito  a  thousand  of  his 
princes  or  nobility,  besides  his  wives,  courtesans,  and  others 
of  that  trade.  This  he  did,  either  to  let  the  besiegers 
know  that  his  provisions  were  sufficient,  not  only  for  all 
needful  uses,  but  even  for  jollity  and  excess;  or  because 
he  hoped  that  his  enemies,  under  the  burden  of  many  dis- 
tresses, were  well  near  broken;  or  in  honour  of  Bel  his 
most  reverenced  idcd ;  or  that  it  was  his  birth  or  coronation- 
day  ;  or  for  many  or  all  these  respects.  And  he  was  not 
contented  with  such  magnificence  as  no  prince  else  could 
equal,  but  (using  DaniePs  words)  he  lifted  Tiknsdf  up 
agamst  the  Lord  of  heaven;  for  he  and  his  princes,  wives, 
and  concubines,  made  carousing  cups  of  the  vessels  of  God, 
in  contempt  of  whom  he  praised  his  own  puppets,  made  of 
silver  and  gold,  of  brass,  of  iron,  wood,  and  stone :  Quanta 
,^/bt/  Hultiiia  in  tfasibus  aureis  bibenteSy  Ugneos  et  lapideos 
deo8  la/udare!  **  How  great  a  foolishness  was  it,^  (saith  St. 
Jerome,)  ^<  drinking  in  golden  cups,  to  praise  gods  of  wood 
^  and  stone  !*"  While  Balthasar  vras  in  diis  sort  triumphing, 
and  his  brains  well  filled  with  vapours,  he  beheld  a  hand, 
nhich  by  divine  power  wrote  on  the  wall  opposite  unto 
him  certain  words  which  he  understood  not ;  wherewith  so 
great  a  fear  and  amazement  smed  him,  as  *  ^A^  joints  of 
kis  loins  were  loosed^  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  the 
other.  Which  passion  when  he  had  in  some  part  reco- 
vered, he  cried  out  for  his  Chaldeans,  astrologians,  and 
soothsayers,  promiring  them  great  rewards,  and  the  third 
place  df  honour  in  the  kingdom  to  him  that  could  read  and 
expound  the  writing;  but  it  exceeded  their  art.  In  this 
cBsturbance  and  astonishment,  the  queen  hearing  what  had 
passed,  and  of  the  king'*s  amazement,  after  reverence  done, 
used  this  qieech ;  J%ere  is  a  man  in  ^  kingdom^  in  whom 

'  Dan.  T.  6. 
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is  the  spirit  qfihe  hcly  gods ;  and  in  the  daysoffkyJiUher 
light  and  tmderstanding  and  xoisdomy  like  the  msdam  ^  ^ 
tiu  godsy  wasjbund  in  him;  whom  the  king  NabuchodanO"  « 
sor  thyjbiher,  the  king  (/  say)  thyfathery  made  chief  qf^ 
the  enchanters  J  astrciogianSj  ChaJdeanSy  and  soothsayers;  ^ 
because  a  nuyre  excellent  spirit^  and  knowledge j  and  under^^' 
standings  &c.  werejxmnd  in  him,  even  in  Daniel^  &c.  Ndw^ 
let  Daniel  be  called^  and  he  will  declare  the  interpretation. 

This  queen  Josephus  takes  for  the  grandmother,  ^  Ori- 
gen  and  Thc^oret  for  the  mother  of  Balthasar ;  either  of 
which  may  be  true ;  for  it  appeareth  that  she  was  not  any 
of  the  king^s  wives,  because  absent  from  the  feast ;  and  be- 
ing past  ^e  age  of  dancing  and  banqueting,  she  came  in 
upon  the  Bruit  of  the  miracle,  and  to  comfort  the  king  in 
his  distraction.  And  whereas  Daniel  was  forgotten  and 
neglected  by  others  of  younger  years  and  times,  this  old 
queen  remembered  well  what  he  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  grandfather  to  this  Balthasar,  and  kept  in 
mind  both  his  religion  and  divine  gifts. 

When  Daniel  was  brought  to  the  king^s  presence,  who 
acknowledged  those  excellent  graces  wherewith  God  had 
enriched  him,  he  prayed  him,  together  with  promises  of  re- 
ward and  honour,  to  read  and  interpret  those  words  mira> 
culously  written;  to  whom  Daniel  made  answer  in  a  fiur 
difiPerent  style  from  that  he  used  towards  his  grandfather; 
for  the  evil  which  he  foretold  Nabuchodonosor,  he  wished 
that  the  same  might  befall  his  enemies;  but  to  this  king 
(whose  neglect  of  God  and  vice  he  hated)  he  answered  in 
these  words ;  Keep  thy  rewards  to  thy  self ^  and  give  thy 
gifts  to  another  ;  yet  will  I  read  the  writing  unto  the  kingj 
and  shew  him  the  interpretation.  Which  before  he  had  per- 
formed, he  gave  him  first  the  cause  of  God''s  just  judgment 
against  him,  and  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sentence,  where- 
of  the  king  and  all  his  wise  men  were  utterly  ignorant. 
Which  being  written  at  large  in  Daniel,  chap.  v.  18,  \% 
SO.  hath  this  effect,  that  forgetting  God^s  goodness  to 
his  father,  whom  all  nations  feared  and  obeyed,  and  that 

^  Orig.  et  Theod.  in  Dan.  Joseph.  Ant  lo. 
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hi&  pride  and  neglect  of  those  benefits,  as  he  deprived 

iim  of  his  estate  and  understanding,  so  upon  the  acknow- 

edgment  of  Grod's  infinite  power  he  restored  him  to  both. 

riiis  king  notwithstanding  Ufted  himself  up  against  the 

mme  Crod ;  and  presuming  both  to  abuse  those  vessels  de- 

licated  to  holy  uses,  and  neglecting  the  Lord  of  all  power, 

praised  and  worshipped  the  dead  idols  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 

mm,  stone,  and  wood;  and  therefore  those  words,  from 

the  oracle  of  a  true  God  delivered,  (to  wit,)  Mene,  Tekd, 

Uphcwsiny  gave  the  king  knowledge  that  Grod  had  numbered 

^le  time  of  his  kingdom,  and  finished  it;  that  he  was 

weighed  in  the  balance  of  God^s  justice,  and  found  too 

fight;  and  that  his  empire  was  divided,  and  g^ven  to  the 

Medea  and  Persians. 

The  very  evening  or  night  of  this  day,  wherein  Baltha- 
sur  feasted  and  perished,  Cyrus,  either  by  his  espial,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  or  inspired  by  God  himself,  whose  en- 
agn  he  followed  in  this  war,  found  the  time  and  opportu- 
mty  to  invite  him ;  and  therefore  while  the  king^s  head 
and  the  heads  of  his  nobility  were  no  less  filled  with  the  va- 
pours of  wine,  than  their  hearts  were  with  the  fear  of  Grod'^s 
judgment,  he  caused  all  the  banks  and  heads  of  his  trenches 
to  be  opened  and  cut  down  with  that  diligence,  as  by  them 
he  drew  the  great  river  of  Euphrates  dry  for  the  present, 
by  whose  empty  channel  his  army  made  their  entrance, 
finding  none  to  disturb  them.  All  the  town  lay  buried  (as 
the  poet  saith)  in  sleep  and  wine ;  such  as  came  in  the  Per- 
^  way  were  put  to  the  sword,  unless  they  saved  them- 
^ves  by  flight,  as  some  did,  who  ran  away  crying,  and  fill- 
ing the  streets  with  an  uncertain  tumult. 

Such  Assyrian  lords  as  had  revolted  from  Balthasar,  and 
Retaken  themselves  to  the  party  of  Cyrus,  did  now  conduct 
^  selected  company  to  the  king^s  palace ;  which  having 
^y  forced,  they  rushed  into  the  chamber  where  the  king 
^tk  his  princes  were  banqueting,  slew  both  him  and  them 
without  any  mercy,  who  struggled  in  vain  to  keep  those 
W  which  God  had  newly  threatened  to  take  away.  And 
iKnr  was  the  prophecy  of  Jeremy  xxvii.  fulfilled,  and  that 

lALXGH^  VOL.  III.  F 
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of  Esay  xlvii.  two  hundred  years  before  this  subversion; 

who  in  his  forty-seventh  chapter,  and  elsewhere,  writeth  this 

destruction  so  feelingly  and  lively,  as  if  he  had  been  present 

both  at  the  terrible  slaughter  there  committed,  and  had  seen 

the  great  and  unfeared  change  and  calamity  of  this  great 

empire ;  yea,  and  had  also  heard  the  sorrows  and  bewailings 

of  every  surviving  soul  thereunto  subject.    His  prophecy 

of  this  place  he  be^nneth  in  these  words ;  Come  down^  and 

sU  in  the  dusty  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babel,  sit  en  the 

ground:  there  is  no  iJirone,  8ec.    And  again.  Sit  stiB,  and 

get  thee  into  darkness,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans :  Jbr 

thou  shait  no  more  be  called.  The  lady  of  kingdoms.    For 

though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Grod  used  Nabuchodono- 

sor,  and  the  Chaldeans,  to  punish  the  idolatry  of  the  Ju- 

daeans ;  yet  ^  Isaiah  teacheth  us  in  this  place,  that  he  did 

not  yet  forget  that  the  execution  of  his  judgments  was 

mixed  with  a  rigorous  extremity.    For,  saith  Isaiah,  in 

the  person  of  God,  /  wai  wroth  with  my  people,  I  have 

polluted  mine  inheritance,  and  given  them  into  thine  hand: 

thou  didst  shew  them  no  mercy;  but  thou  didst  lay  thy  very 

heavy  yoke  upon  the  ancient.    IwiU  rise  up  against  them, 

saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  xoiU  cut  offjrom  Babel  the 

name,  and  the  remnant,  and  the  son,  and  the  tuphew. 

And  in  the  thirteenth.  Every  one  that  is  Jbund  shall  be 

stricken  throu^ ;  whosoever  joineth  himse^  shaB  Jail  by 

the  sword,  their  children  also  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  be* 

fire  their  eyes;  their  houses  spoiled,  and  their  wives  rO" 

vished.    So  as  there  is  no  historian  who  was  either  present 

at  this  victory  of  Cjrrus,  or  that  received  the  report  ftoia 

others  truly  as  it  was,  that  could  better  leave  the  same  to 

posterity  after  it  happened,  than  Isaiah  had  dxme  in  many 

places  of  his  prophecies,  which  were  written  two  hundred 

years  before  any  thing  attempted. 

The  greatness  and  magnificence  of  Babylon,  were  it  not 
by  divers  grave  authors  set  down,  might  seem  altogether 
fabulous:  for,  besides  the  reports  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  Oroaus,  Aristotle,  in  the  third  of  his  Politicks,  the 

<  Isa.  ziv.  to  wit,  Evilmerodacb  and  Baltfaasar* 
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oond  diapter,  reoeived  the  report  for  true,  that  one  part  of 
the  city  knew  not  that  the  rest  was  taken  three  days  after: 
irliidi  is  not  impossible,  if  the  testimony  of  ^  Diodorus  Si* 
cuius  may  be  taken,  who  finds  the  compass  thereof  at  three 
hundred  and  sixty  stadia  or  furlongs,  which  makes  forty- 
five  miles;  the  walls  whereof  had  so  great  a  breadth, 
that  mx  chariots  might  pass  in  front  thereon.    And  of 
height,  according  to  Cte«as  and  Clitracus,  three  hundred 
threescore  and  five  foot,  garnished  with  an  hundred  and 
fif^  towers*    Strabo,  in  the  be^nning  of  his  sixteenth  book 
of  Geography,  gives  it  a  greater  circuit,  adding  twenty-five 
fiirloDgs  more  to  the  former  compass,  reckoning  the  same 
at  three  hundred  fourscore  and  five  furlongs,  which  makes 
tor^-dgfat  miles  and  one  furlong,  but  finds  the  wall  far  under 
fliat  which  Diodore  reports ;  and  so  doth  Curtius  measure 
their  thickness  but  at  thirty-two  foot,  and  their  height  at 
an  hundred  cubits,  which  is  also  very  much ;  every  cubit 
containing  a  foot  and  half  of  the  large  measure,  though 
to  the  whde  circuit  of  the  city  he  ^ves  the  same  with  Sicu- 
los,  and  eight  furlongs  more.    ^  Herodotus  finds  a  greater 
eontent  than  Strabo  doth,  namely,  four  hundred  and  four* 
socce  fcolongs  in  circle ;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  he  measures 
at  IHI^  cnfatts,  and  the  height  at  two  hundred  of  the  sam^ 
tepl  cnbit    For  entrance,  it  had  an  hundred  gates  of 
bnisB»  with  posts  and  hooks  to  hang  them  on  of  the  same 
Mai;  and  therefore  did  the  prophet  ^Esay  rightly  enutle 
Babylon,  The  princess  and  ghn/ of  kingdoms. 

Bat  when  Cyrus  had  won  her,  he  stripped  her  out  of  her 
princeiy  robes,  and  made  her  a  slave,  dividing  not  only  all 
Imt  goodly  booses,  and  her  whole  territory,  with  all  the 
ndtts  therein  contained,  among  his  soldiers ;  but  bestowing 
^  inhabitants  themselves  as  bondslaves  upon  those  that 
Mtaken  possession  of  thor  goods. 

Toodnng  the  rogn  of  Cyrus,  and  die  time  which  he  en- 
joyed in  rest  and  pleasure,  I  can  say  no  more  of  it,  than 
Alt  it  is  generaUy  agreed  by  all  chronologers  to  have  lasted 
^  seven  years ;  in  wUdi  time  he  made  such  constitutions 

<  DIod.  1. 3.  •  Her.  1. 1 .  Mia.  zWii.  and  xiii. 
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as  difiPer  little  from  the  ordinances  of  all  wise  kings  that  are 
desirous  to  establish  a  royal  power  in  themselves  and  thdr 
posterity. 

SECT.  VI. 
The  end  of  Cyrus, 

THE  last  war,  and  the  end  of  this  great  king  Cyrus,  is 
diversely  written.  Herodotus  and  Justin  deliver,  that  after 
the  conquest  of  Asia  the  Less,  Cyrus  invaded  the  Massa- 
getes,  a  very  warlike  nation  of  the  Scythians,  governed  by 
Tomyris  their  queen;  and  that  in  an  encounter  between 
the  Persians  and  these  northern  Nomades,  Tomyris  lost  her 
army,  and  her  son  Spargapises  that  commanded  it :  in  re- 
venge whereof,  this  queen  making  new  levies  of  men  of  war, 
and  following  the  war  against  C3rrus,  in  a  second  battle 
beat  the  Persian  army,  and  taking  Cyrus  prisoner,  cut  off 
his  head  from  his  body,  and  cast  tlie  same  into  a  bowl  of 
blood,  using  these  words:  ^^Thou  that  hast  all  thy  life- 
^^  time  thirsted  for  blood,  now  drink  thy  fill,  and  satiate  thy- 
«  self.^ 

It  should  hereby  seem  that  Cyrus,  knowing  the  strength 
and  multitude  of  those  frozen  nations,  was  persuaded  to 
abate  their  fury  by  some  forcible  invasion  and  depopulation, 
because  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  father  to  Astyages,  those 
Scythians  invaded  Media  and  Asia  the  Less,  and  held  the 
same  in  a  servile  subjection  twenty-eight  years. 

Thb  war,  which  Metasthenes  calleth  Tomyrique,  lasted  - 
(saith  he)  six  years,  and  took  end  at  the  death  of  Cyrus. 

But  in  this  particular  I  believe  with  Viginier,  that  this^ 
Scythian  war  was  rather  the  same  which  Cyrus  made  against;^ 
the  Sacians,  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  according  to 
fioas  before  cited,  who  calleth  Tomyris,  Sparetha,  though  h 
deliver  the  success  of  that  war  otherwise  than  Herodotus 
doth:  the  rather,  (saith  sVi^nier,)  because  Strabo,  in'hii^ 
eleventh  book,  reciteth,  that  Cyrus  surprised  the  Sacians  bjf" 
the  same  stratagem  by  which  Justin  saith  he  defeated  th^ 
son  of  Tomyris.    And  the  same  ^  Cte^as  also  repoiteth^ 
that  the  last  war  which  Cyrus  made  was  against  Amcv*^ 

i  Vig.  prim.  put.  Bib.  ^  Ctes.  L 15.  hist  part. 
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rhaeus  king  of  the  Derbicians,  a  nation  (as  the  rest)  of  Scy- 
thia ;  whom  though  he  overcame,  yet  he  then  received  the 
wound  of  his  death,  which  he  suffered  three  days  after.  . 

i  Strabo  also  affirmeth  that  he  was  buried  in  his  own  city 
of  Pasagardes,  which  himself  had  built,  and  where  his  epi- 
taph was  to  be  read  in  his  time ;  which  is  said  to  have  been 
this:  O  vir,  quicunque  es^  et  undecunque  adveniiy  neque 
enkn  te  adventurum  ignoravi ;  ego  sum  Cyrus  qui  Per  sis 
imperium  consHhd,  pusUtum  hoc  terrcR  quo  meum  tegitur 
corpus  mihi  ne  invidias ;  **  O  thou  man,  whosoever  thou 
*^  art,  or  whencesoever  thou  comest;  for  I  was  not  ignorant 
^^  that  thou  shouldest  come :  I  am  Cyrus,  that  founded  the 
*<  Beraian  empire;  do  not  envy  unto  me  this  Uttle  earth  with 
**  which  my  body  is  covered.'' 

This  tomb  was  opened  by  Alexander,  as  Quintus  Cur- 
^us,  L 1.  reporteth,  either  upon  hope  of  treasure  supposed 
^^D  have  been  buried  urith  him,  (or  upon  desire  to  honour  his 
^ead  body  with  certain  ceremonies,)  in  which  there  was 
^ound  an  old  rotten  target,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  sword. 
The  coffin  wherein  his  body  lay,  Alexander  caused  to  be 
covered  with  his  own  garment,  and  a  crown  of  gold  to  be 
set  upon  it.    These  things  well  conndered,  as  they  give  cre- 
dit to  the  reports  of  ^  Xenophon  and  Zonaras,  so  they  dero* 
gate  much  from  Herodotus,  who  leaves  his  body  in  the 
hands  of  Tomyris. 

And  surely  had  C3rrus  lost  the  army  of  Persia  in  Scy- 
thia,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  son  would  so  soon  have  trans- 
ported all  his  remaining  forces  into  Egypt,  so  far  off  from 
that  quarter ;  the  Scythian  nation  then  victorious,  and  bor- 
dering Media:  neither  had  Cambyses  been  able  in  such 
haste  to  have  undertaken  and  performed  so  great  a  con- 
quest.   Wherefore  I  rather  believe  Xenophon,  sajring,  that 
Cyrus  died  aged,  and  in  peace :  and  that  finding  in  himself 
that  he  could  not  long  enjoy  the  world,  he  called  unto  him 
his  notnlity,  with  his  two  sons  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  or^ 
after  Xenophon,  Tanaoxares;  and,  after  a  long  oration, 
wher^  he  assured  himself,  and  taught  others,  of  the  im- 
iStrab.  1. 15.  i'XeD.Pttd.8.    Zon.  1. 1.  c.ao. 
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mortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  punishments  and  rewards 
following  the  good  and  ill  deserving  of  every  man  in  this 
life ;  he  exhorted  his  sons  by  the  strongest  arguments  he 
had,  to  a  perpetual  concord  and  agreement.  Many  other 
things  he  uttered,  which  make  it  probable  that  he  reodved 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  from  Daniel,  when  he  go- 
verned Susa  and  Persia,  and  that  Cyrus  himself  had  read 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  wherein  he  was  expressly  named, 
and  by  God  (for  the  delivery  of  his  people)  preordained. 
Which  act  of  delivering  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  and 
of  restoring  the  holy  temple  and  dty  of  Jerusalem,  was  in 
true  consideration  the  noblest  work  that  ever  Cyrus  per- 
formed.  For  in  other  actions  he  was  an  instrument  of 
God^s  power,  used  for  the  chastising  of  many  nations,  and 
the  establishing  of  a  government  in  those  parts  of  the  worid, 
which  was  not  long  to  continue.  But  herdn  he  had  the 
grace  to  be  an  instrument  of  God^s  goodness,  and  a  wilfiog 
advancer  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  must  last  tac 
ever,  though  heaven  and  earth  shall  perish. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  Cyrus's  decree  for  bmWng  the  temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem. 

HAVING  therefore  spoken  of  his  great  victories, 
tioned  by  sundry  historians^  the  glory  of  all  which  iras  as 
reward  of  this  his  service  done  unto  him  that  was  Author  qM 
them  and  of  all  goodness ;  I  hold  it  meet  at  lepgth  to 
of  the  decree  made  in  the  first  of  his  reign,  bdng 
the  first  that  ever  he  made  after  his  possesion  of  the  Babyr 
Ionian  empire :  that  the  captive  Jews  should  return 
into  their  own  territory,  and  rebuild  the  house  of  God 
Jerusalem,  having  now  endured  and  finished  seventy 
captivity,  by  the  prophets  foretold.    For  the  accompliabin^ 
whereof,  he  gave  order  to  his  treasurers  to  furnish  them 
with  all  things  necessary  and  wanting.    He  also  restored 
unto  thera  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  ves- 
sels  of  gold  and  silver,  whereof  Nabuchodonosor,  the  grand- 
father of  Balthasar,  had  formerly  robbed  the  temple. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  which  returned  out  of  Chaldea 
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under  their  leader  ^  Zorobabel  the  son  of  Salathiel,  and 
nephew  to  king  Jeoonias,  and  Jesus,  or  Josua,  the  son  of 
Joaadak,  were  about  fifty  thousand ;  where,  as  soon  as  they 
uniyed,  they  built  an  altar  to  the  living  God,  and  sacrificed 
thereon,  according  to  their  own  law,  and  afterwards  be- 
thought  themselves  how  to  prepare  materials  for  the  ^  re- 
building of  the  temple. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  Jews  b^in  to  lay  any  one  stone, 
than  the  Samaritans,  and  other  idolatrous  nations  adjoining, 
^ve  all  the  impediment  they  could.  So  did  the  governors 
cf  those  provinces  under  Cyrus  altogether  countenance  the 
disturbers,  and  in  no  sort  favoured  the  Jews,  nor  the  la- 
1x)urs  and  purposes  they  had  in  hand.  And  not  only  those 
which  were  but  provindal  lieutenants,  and  other  officers  of 
less  place,  but  Cambyses  himself;  who  having  the  charge 
of  the  whcde  empire,  while  Cyrus  was  buaed  otherwise^ 
countermanded  the  building  begun.  And  whereas  some 
authors  make  doubt,  that  whatsoever  Cambyses  did  when 
himself  had  obtained  the  empire,  yet  during  the  life  of  Cy- 
rus there  was  no  such  impediment  or  prohibition ;  they  may 
herein  resolve  themselves  out  of  Esdras,  that  by  the  con- 
8[nracie8  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  building  was  hin- 
dered all  the  time  of  king  Cyruses  life,  &c.  And  therefore 
it  is  true  what  the  Jews  themselves  affirm,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  second  of  John,  that  the  temple  was  forty-six  years 
in  setting  up,  having  received  so  many  hinderances  fnnn  the 
first  foundation  to  the  second  of  Darius. 

And  if  we  seek  the  natural  and  politic  courses  which 
moved  Cambyses  to  withstand  his  father'^s  decree,  as  wdl 
while  he  governed  under  him,  as  when  himself  became  sole 
and  sovereign  monarch,  we  shall  find  them  in  that  epistle 
lemembered  by  Esdras,  written  by  Belemus,  Mithridates, 
and  the  rest,  presidents  and  counsellors  in  Phoenicia,  wherein 
they  complain  that  the  Jews  were  evermore  rebellious,  and 
tumblers  of  kings;  that  their  city  being  once  built,  they 
▼ould  then  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  and  fall  from  the  obedi- 

^  lEtd.  n.  3£id.yii.  PhU.  in  bre.     and  r.   Jos.  Ant.  ii.  i  Esd.  ii.  i6. 
*Eid.iii.  3.    Efd.  y.    EmL  iy.     i£fd.y.33.   i  Esd.  iy.  5.  i  Eid.  iL 
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ence  of  the  empire,  as  they  had  formerly  done  in  the  times 
of  other  kings. 

But  that  which  for  that  present  seemed  the  most  fordble 
impediment  was,  that  Cambyses  having  it  in  his  resolution 
to  invade  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  a  common  opinion  that 
the  Jews  were  descended  of  those  nations,  because  they  is- 
sued thence  under  Moses,  when  they  conquered  Judssa; 
their  city  being  once  repaired  and  fortified,  they  might  re- 
turn to  their  old  vomit,  and  give  the  same  disturbance  to 
Cambyses^  conquest,  which  they  did  to  Sennacherib,  Na- 
buchodonosor,  and  other  kings  of  Babylon.  For,  as  it  is 
written  in  Ezekiel,  »  Egypt  was  the  confidence  of  the  house 
of  Israel. 

But  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  Codoman  and  others  have 
observed,  that  Ai^taxerxes,  to  whom  the  counsellors  and  go- 
vernors of  Phoenicia  complained  ag^nst  the  Jews,  did  not 
precede,  but  succeed  Darius  Hystaspes,  as  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  Esdras  it  is  made  plain :  and  also  that 
those  governors  (whose  epistle  sheweth  as  much)  did  not 
withstand  the  building  of  the  temple,  but  the  fortifjring  and 
endosing  of  the  city,  as  by  the  reasons  given  in  the  said 
epistle,  and  by  the  king'^s  answer,  it  is  evident. 

Also  in  the  sixth  of  Ezra,  the  fourteenth  verse,  the 
kings  are  named  in  order  as  they  governed,  and  Artaxerxes 
written  after  Danus ;  as.  And  they  built  and  finished  it 
(to  wit  the  temple)  by  the  appointment  of  the  God  of  Is- 
raelf  a/nd  by  the  commandment  ofCyrus^  and  Darius^  and 
Artahshaste  king  of  Persia,  Lastly,  in  the  seventh  of 
Ezra  it  is  written.  Now  after  these  things^  in  the  reign  of 
Artahshaste  king  of  Persia:  which  was  as  much  to  say  as 
after  the  finishing  of  the  temple  in  David^s  time.  And 
therefore  Artaxerxes  in  the  second  of  Esdras  is  there  named 
by  anticipation,  not  in  his  own  time  and  place. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Which  action,  though  prospered 
by  the  hand  of  God,  was  very  slowly  pursued  by  the  m&t 
whom  it  most  concerned,  but  first  set  on  foot  by  Cyrus- 

»  Ezek.  xiix. 
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The  other  ordinances  of  Cyrus,  with  his  form  and  manner 
of  government,  are  to  be  found  in  XenojAon.  At  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  the  empire  unto  his  eldest  son  Cam. 
byses,  appointing  Smerdis,  or  Tanaoxares,  his  younger  son, 
to  be  satrapa,  or  lieutenant  of  Media,  Armenia,  and  Ca- 
duflia;  and  then  died,  after  he  had  reigned  (saith  Hero- 
dotus) thirty-one  years,  or  (according  to  Justin)  but  thirty. 

SECT.  VIU. 

OfCyms*s  istue:  and  whether  Atossa  were  his  daughter^  or  (as 
some  think)  were  the  same  with  queen  Esther. 

CYRUS  had  issue  two  sons,  Cambyses  and  Smerdis, 
with  three  daughters,  Atossa,  Meroe,  and  Artystona;  Cte- 
sias  addeth  to  these  Amytis.     Atossa  and  Meroe  their  bro- 
ther Cambyses  married ;  Artystona,  Darius  Hystaspes  ob- 
tained ;  so  did  he  Atossa,  Cambyses  being  dead ;  who  (as 
some  writers  have  supposed)  inflamed  both  her  husband 
Darius,  and  Xerxes  after  him,  to  invade  Greece,  to  be 
avenged   of  the  whole  nation  for  the  cruel  intent  that 
Aman  (whom  the  old  translation  calleth  a  Macedonian)  had 
against  the  Jews;  though  the  opinion  of  Josephus  be  more 
probable,  who  finds  Aman  to  be  an  Amalekite.    But  it  is 
Iiard  to  be  understood  how  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
should  have  been  Esther,  whose  history  seems  rather  to  ap- 
pertidn  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  than  of 
tWius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  or  of  Xerxes.    The  desire  of 
Atossa  to  have  Greece  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Persia 
^as  partly  grounded  upon  the  honour  which  thereby  she 
bought  her  husband  might  obtun,  partly  upon  a  feminine 
^Umour  of  getting  many  brave  dames,  Corinthians,  Athe- 
'^ians,  and  others  of  that  nation,  to  be  her  bondwomen. 
Wherefore  I  cannot  ^ve  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Codoman, 
^ho  upon  the  near  sound  of  the  two  names  Atossa  and 
Badassa  (by  the  latter  of  which  Esther  was  also  called) 
iQskes  them  to  have  been  one  person.    For  though  it  be 
^e  that  Esther,  concerning  her  parentage,  a  while  might 
^  taken  for  a  great  lady ;  yet  Codoman^s  inference  is  no- 
^g  probable,  that  she  should  therefore,  and  for  the  great 
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affection  which  the  king  bare  unto  her,  be  thought  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  Certain  it  is,  that  Esther  did  at  length 
discover  her  kindred  and  nation,  whereby,  if  histories  could 
not  be  kept  free  from  this  error,  yet  the  people,  and  especially 
the  nobility,  must  needs  have  understood  the  truth ;  who 
nevertheless  did  so  well  know  the  parentage  of  Atossa,  that 
for  her  sake,  as  being  daughter  of  Cyrus,  her  son  Xerxes 
was  preferred  to  the  kingdom  before  his  elder  brother, 
against  whom  also  he  could  have  pretended  a  very  weak 
claim.     But  of  these  things  more  hereafter  in  fitter  place. 


CHAP.  IV. 

7%^  estate  of  things  Jrom  the  decUh  of  Cyrus  to  the  reign 

of  Darius. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  number  and  nmnes  of  the  Persian  kings. 

\JF  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
Persian  empire,  there  are  many  opinions ;  as  that  of  Me- 
tasthenes,  who  hath  numbered  the  Per^an  kings  and  their 
times  as  followeth : 

Danus  Medus  and  Cyrus  jointly     .    .      8  years. 
Cyrus  alone   ---.....-SS 

Priscus  Artaxerxes       ......    20 

Darius  Lon^manus     ......    37 

Darius  Nothus    ........19 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon    ......    £5 

Artaxerxes  Ochus    ......    .86 

Arses,  or  Arsames  .  -  .  •  -  .  .  4 
Darius  the  last,  conquered  by  Alexander  6 
To  which  Philo  agreeth ;  which  number  of  years  added^ 
make  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  But  in  this  cata^ 
logue  Metasthenes  hath  left  out  Cambyses  and  Xerxes,  and 
names  Artaxerxes  Assuerus  for  the  immediate  successor  of 
Cyrus ;  in  place  (saith  Melancthon)  of  Darius  the  son  of 
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Hystapses :  for  Metasthenes,  as  MeUDctbcm  co^jectucetliy 
doth  not  account  Cambyses  in  the  catalogue,  because  hb 
TmgBk  was  confounded  with  that  of  Cyrus. 

There  is  a  second  opinion,  though  ridiculous,  of  Sedar 
Olam,  who  finds  but  four  Persian  kings  from  the  banning 
to  the  end  of  that  empire. 

Grenebrard,  Schub^  and  Beroaldus  have  also  a  differ- 
ing account  firom  the  Greeks;  whom  nevertheless  Euaebius 
jmd  most  of  the  latins  follow,  and  so  doth  ^  Krentzheim, 
who  hath  fully  answered,  and,  as  I  take  it,  refuted  all  the 
tanner  authors  varjring  from  that  account.    For  in  this  sort 
do  the  Gredcs  marshal  the  Peraan  kings  with  the  times  of 
th«r  mgn«. 

Cyrus  in  all      ...-.••.    SOP  years. 
Cambyses  with  the  Magi     .    .    -    .      8 
Darius  Hystaspes       ......    86 

Xerxes         .........    21  q 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus      ....    40 

Darius  Nothus      .......19 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon       .....    48^ 

Artaxerxes  Ochus      ......    88* 

Arsames      .........      8 

Darius  the  last       .......      6^ 

Which  numbers  put  together,  make  in  all  twp  hundred 
and  thirty. 

This  account  (as  I  have  said)  the  most  diipnologers  aod 
die  best  learned  approve ;  these  Persian  princes  being  all 
Warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  as  Peucer  in 
ius  historical  animadvernons  hath  gathered  the  places; 
findmg  first  Cyrus  in  8  Chron.  xxxvi.  S2,  88.  Ezra  L  1. 
And  often  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  Cambyses  in  the  eleventh  of  Daniel,  who  may 
indeed  be  wdl  esteemed  for  one  of  those  three  kings  in  the 
second  verse  named,  and  so  the  marginal  commentor  upcm 
tlie  Gepeva  understands  that  place ;  but,  under  correction, 

*  Chron.  Krea.  foL  135.  '  MeUmct.  but  40. 

*  ICduict.  nves  Cyras  but  22.  *  Mdanet.  36. 
^  Mcknct  bat  ao.                               *  MeUnct.  4. 
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mistakes  the  matter  greatly,  when  he  saith  in  the  same  note, 
that  Darius  Hystaspes  was  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  Grod, 
and  stood  against  them:  his  great  favour  and  liberality 
to  the  Jews  being  elsewhere  proved. 

Thirdly,  Is  Darius  Hystaspes  found  in  Ezra  iv.  5.  who 
in  the  sixth  verse  is  also  named  Ahassuerus  ? 

Fourthly,  In  the  eleventh  of  Daniel,  verse  the  second, 
Xerxes  is  plainly  foretold  and  described,  and  the  great 
war  which  he  should  make  against  the  Greeks  by  Daniel 
remembered. 

Fifthly,  Artaxerxes  Lon^manus  in  Ezra  iv.  7.  who  is 
also  called  Arthasasta,  c.  4. 1. 1.  Ezra  7,  and  vii.  ?• 

Sixthly,  Darius  Nothus,  Ezra  iv.  24.  and  v.  6.,  Nehem. 
xii.  22. 

Seventhly,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  in  Nehem.  ii.  1.  who  was 
father  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus  and  Arsames :  for  Dariiis  the 
last,  he  was  of  another  family,  the  line  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
ending  in  Ochus,  who  descended  from  Xerxes  the  son  of 
Atossa,  Cyruses  daughter;  and  the  issue  male  of  Cyrus 
failing  with  his  own  sons. 

But  to  proceed,  Eusebius,  with  the  Latins,  following  the 
Greeks,  apply  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  every  Persian 
king  with  their  acts  to  some  certsdn  Ol3na[ipiad ;  as,  the  war 
of  Astyages  (Cjniis^s  maternal  grandfather)  and  Alyattes, 
(Croesuses  father,)  to  the  forty-ninth  Olympiad ;  the  begin- 
ning of  Cyruses  reign,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fifth 
Olympiad;  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  to  the  fifty- 
dghth  Olympiad ;  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Camby ses,  to 
the  third  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  Which  reference^  with  good  agreement  between  several 
forms  of  computation,  add  the  more  credit  unto  both. 

Again,  this  historical  demonstration  is  confirmed  by  the 
astronomical  computation  of  Ptolomy^,  who  refers  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  the  twelfth  of  November, 
in  the  be^nning  of  the  hundred  and  fortieth  Olympiad,  to 
the  four  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  year  after  Nabonassar. 
And  the  era  of  Nabonassar  began  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 

"  Almag.  1. 3.  c.  6. 
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Febniaij ;  which,  conferred  with  the  Olyminad,  was  in  the 
mnth  month  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighth  Ol3anpiad;  so 
that  whether  we  follow  the  fuxx>unt  of  the  Ol3rmpiads9  as 
do  the  Greek  historians,  or  that  of  Nabonassar  with  Ftolomy, 
we  shall  find  every  memorable  accident  to  fall  out  ri^ht  with 
each  computation. 

For  Ftolomy  reckons  the  time  answerable  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  Julian  years,  and  an  hundred  and  forty 
days  from  Nabonassar  to  the  sixteenth  of  July,  in  the 'se- 
venth year  of  Cambyses. 

The  Greeks,  and  namely  Diodorus  Siculus,  place  the  tak- 
ing  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  nxty-third  Olympiad,  and  the  beginning  of  Cambyses^ 
seventh  year  in  the  first  of  the  sixty-fourth  Olympiad: 
which  first  of  the  sixty-fourth  Olympiad  runs  along  with 
part  of  the  twenty-second  of  Nabonassar.  The  like  agree- 
ment is  consequently  found  about  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Cyrus. 

Likewise  the  twentieth  of  Darius,  who  succeeded  Cam- 
byses, is  according  to  Ftolomy  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
axth  of  Nabonassar,  which  (observing  the  di£Ferences  of 
Nabonassar^s  era  and  the  Olympiad,  viz.  twetity-eight  years) 
it  agrees  with  the  third  of  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad,  wherein 
it  is  placed  by  the  Greeks.  In  this  Josephus  agrees  with 
the  Greeks  throughout,  saving  thai  he  joineth  Darius  Me- 
dus,  whom  Xenophon  calleth  Cyaxares,  with  Cyrus  in  the 
destruction  of  Babylon ;  which  is  true,  and  not  contrary  to 
the  Greek  computation,  but  may  very  well  stand  with  it. 

Lastly,  The  disagreements  and  confused  accounts  of  those 
that  follow  the  other  catalogue  of  the  Fersian  kings  formerly 
lehearsed,  doth  give  the  greater  credit  to  this  of  the  Greeks, 
which  being  constant  in  itself,  accordeth  also  with  the  com- 
putation of  other  historians  and  astronomers,  and  likewise 
with  the  holy  scriptures. 

SECT.  n. 

OfCambffses,  and  the  conquering  of  Egypt  btf  him. 
WE  will  therefore,  according  to  the  truth,  ^ve  the  em- 
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pire  of  Penia  to  CJambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  dioogh  dqgo* 
Derate  in  all  thiags,  saving  the  deore  to  increase  die  grtMt^ 
ness  of  bis  empire,  whereof  he  was  possessed  in  his  firthsf^ 
time,  wbile  Cyrus  made  war  in  the  north.  Ctesias  witb 
odiers  give  him  a  longer  reign  than  agreeth  with  the  Grecian 
account  before  received. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  sole  rdgn,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  thieescore  and  third  Olympiad,  according  to  'Diodore 
and  Eusebius,  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  having  overthrown 
the  king  thereof,  Psammenitus,  he  not  only  caused  him  to 
b^  dain,  but  also  did  put  to  death  all  his  kindred  and  de- 
pendants, with  the  most  of  his  children. 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  give  for  cause  of  this  war,  (being 
no  other  indeed  than  the  ambition  of  Cambyses,)  that  when 
He  sent  to  Ama^s  king  of  Egjrpt,  to  have  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  Amasis  presented  him  with  Nitetis  the  daughter 
of  Afnries,  his  predecessor,  which  Cambyses  disdained. 

Howsoever  it  were,  true  it  is  that  Cambyses  gathered 
an  army  fit  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  caused  the  same  to 
nutihdi.  But  before  they  entered  Eg3rpt  Amasis  died,  and 
left  Psammenitus,  whom  Ctesias  called  Amyrteus,  his  suc- 
^Mor,  who  enjoyed  Egypt  after  his  father  (according  to 
tlie  hdBt  oofnes  of  Herodotus)  but  nx  months,  though  other 
dnondlogers  ^ve  him  nx  years. 

But  how  long  soever  he  held  the  crown,  in  one  battle  he 
kilt  it,  and  was  himself  taken  prisoner. 

It  is  said  that  Cambyses,  following  therein  the  example 
of  Cyrus,  did  not  only  spare  life  to  the  conquered  king,  but 
that  he  also  trusted  him  with  the  government  of  Egypt; 
and  that  upon  some  revolt,  or  the  suspicion  thereof,  he  duised 
him  to  be  slaughtered. 

But  the  race  of  this  king  was  not  so  extirpated,  if  we 
may  bdieve  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  but  that  he  left  a 
son  called  Inarus,  who  caused  the  Eg3rptian  to  revdt  both 
from  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes. 

That  Psammenitus  was  at  the  first  entreated  gently  by 
Cambyses,  I  hold  it  very  improbable,  if  it  be  true  which  is 

*  Lib.  s.  c.  s.  Her.  1.  3.  p.  83, 84,  85. 
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alao  written  o!  him,  that  he  so  much  hated  AmasU  the 
of  Egjrpt,  who  died  before  his  arrival,  that  he  caused  his 
body  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  grave,  and  after  divers  indig- 
nities used,  commanded  the  same  to  be  burnt,  contrary  to 
the  custom  both  of  the  Egyptians  and  Persians.  For  the 
Egyptians  used  to  powder  their  dead  bodies  with  salt  and 
other  drugs,  to  the  end  the  worms  might  not  devour  them. 
The  7  Persians  durst  not  consume  them  with  fire,  which 
they  esteemed  as  a  god,  and  therefore  feared  to  feed  it  with 
cankxL 

SECT.  m. 

The  reit  of  Cambyses  his  acts. 

AFTER  this  victory  obtained  in  Egjrpt,  Cambyses  sent 
an  army  into  Cyprus,  and  constrained  Evelthon  king  there- 
of to  acknowledge  him  who  before  held  that  island  of  the 
Egjrptians. 

While  Cambyses  yet  busied  himself  in  Egjrpt,  he  so  much 
detested  the  idolatry  of  that  nation,  as  he  caused  the  images 
thonaelves,  with  the  temples  wherein  they  were  worshipped, 
to  be  torn  down  and  defaced.  That  done,  he  directed  a 
part  of  his  army  into  Libya,  to  overturn  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon ;  but  the  Devil,  in  defence  of  his  oratory^ 
f^iaed  such  a  ta;npest  oi  sand,  wherewith  the  greatest  part 
of  that  country  b  covered,  as  the  Pernans  were  therewith 
<^h(dLed  and  overwhelmed. 

Notwithstanding  which  misadventure,  H^xxlotus  and 
Seneca  report,  that  disdaining  to  be  resisted,  he  prepared 
^e  rest  of  his  army,  which  himself  meant  to  conduct  into 
Uiose  parts,  but  that  finding  a  be^nning  of  those  incommo* 
^tiea  which  his  first-sent  troop  had  tried,  he  changed  his 
Purpose.  For  though  conquering  kings  have  power  over 
^Heiit  yet  the  elements  do  not  obey  them,  according  to  that 
%Ad  £nglish  proverb ;  Go,  saith  the  king;  Stajfy  saUh  the  Ode. 
After  his  return  from  the  attempt  of  Ethiopia,  he  caused 

r  Ndtiier  did  ttie  Romans  ever  or  like  for  like,  became  biroself  bad 

eoaaoBe  tbeb  dead  to  asbef ;  tin  the  nntombed  tbe  carcan  of  Caiua  Ma- 

Ume  of  Sylla  dictator,  wbo  earned  rius  after  his  death.   Her.  1. 3.  Plin. 

Via  own  to  be  deroored  hj  HbaX  cie-  1.  7.  c.  54.  Stra.  and  Jiiat«l.  i.  p.  Sy, 

nent,  fearing  tbe  law  caUed  Talionia,  88.  Her.  1. 3.  Sen.  1. 7. 
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Apis,  the  Egyptian  bull,  worshipped  by  that  nation  as  Qcd^ 
to  be  slain;  a  deed  very  commendable,  had  it  proceeded 
from  true  zeal,  and  been  executed  as  in  service  of  Him  that 
only  is,  and  liveth.  But  soon  afterwards,  when  in  a  dream 
it  seemed  unto  him  that  Smerdis  did  sit  in  the  royal  throne 
of  Ferria,  (which  apparition  was  verified  in  Smerdis  the 
Magus,)  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  his  favourite  Praxaspes,  to 
murder  Smerdis  his  brother.  And  having  married  his  own 
asters,  contrary  to  the  Persian  laws,  he  committed  a  most 
causeless  and  most  detestable  murder  upon  the  one  of  them 
called  Meroe,  then  by  himself  with  child,  because  she  be- 
wailed the  death  of  her  brother  Smerdis.  I  find  it  ^  written 
of  this  Cambyses,  that  because  his  predecessors  observed 
religiously  the  ordinances  of  their  empire,  he  assembled  his 
judges,  and  inquired  of  them,  whether  there  were  any  law 
among  the  Persians  that  did  permit  the  brother  to  marry 
his  own  sister,  it  being  his  own  intent  so  to  do :  the  judges 
(who  had  always  either  laws  or  distinctions  in  store  to 
satisfy  kings  and  times)  made  answer,  That  there  was  not 
any  thing  written  allowing  any  such  conjunction,  but  they 
notwithstanding  found  it  in  their  customs,  that  it  was  al- 
ways left  to  the  will  of  the  Persian  kings  to  do  what  best 
pleased  themselves,  and  so,  as  Nauclerus  terms  it,  invent- 
nmi  ocamonem;  that  is  as  much  to  say,  as  the  judges 
found  a  shift  to  please  the  king,  and  secure  themselves. 
And  yet,  where  it  concerned  not  the  king^s  private  satis- 
faction, he  caused  Sisamnus,  one  of  his  judges,  and  per- 
chance one  of  those  which  favoured  his  incestuous  match, 
to  be  flayed  alive  for  an  unjust  judgment  given,  and  the 
same  his  hide  to  be  hung  up  over  the  judgment-seat.  After 
which,  bestowing  the  father^s  office  on  his  son,  he  willed 
him  to  remember  that  the  same  partiality  deserved  the  same 
punishment. 

Among  other  his  cruelties,  that  which  he  exercised  against 
the  son  of  his  beloved  Praxaspes  was  very  strange  and  un- 
grateful. For  when  he  desired  to  be  truly  informed  by  him 
what  the  Persians  thought  of  his  conditions,  Praxaspes  an» 

>  Her.  p.  89,  90. 
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swened^  That  his  virtues  were  followed  with  abundant  praise 

from  all  men ;  only  it  was  by  many  observed,  that  he  took 

more  than  usual  ddight  in  the  taste  of  wine.    With  which 

taxation  inflamed,  he  used  this  replication :  And  are  the  Per- 

aaana  douUe-tongued,  who  also  tell  me,  that  I  have  in  all 

things  excelled  my  father  Cjrrus?  Thou,  Praxaspes,  shalt  then 

witness,  whether  in  this  report  they  have  done  me  right ;  for 

if  at  the  first  shot  I  pierce  thy  son'^s  heart  with  an  arrow, 

then  18  it  false  diat  hath  been  spoken ;  but  if  I  miss  the 

mark,  I  am  then  pleased  that  the  same  be  accounted  true, 

and  my  subjects  believed.     This  being  spoken,  he  directed 

an  arrow  towards  the  innocent  child,  who  falling  dead  with 

the  stroke,  Cambyses  commanded  his  body  to  be  opened ; 

4md  his  heart  being  broached  on  the  arrow,  this  monstrous 

tyrant,  greatly  rejoicing,  shewed  it  to  the  father,  with  this 

saying  instead  of  an  e^ntaph :  <*  Now,  Praxaspes,  thou  may  est 

^^  resolve  thyself  that  I  have  not  lost  my  wits  with  wine, 

^  but  the  Peraans  theirs,  who  make  such  rqport.^' 

Many  other  barbarous  cruelties  he  exercised,  till  at  the 
last,  according  to  the  phrase  of  our  law,  he  became^fen  de 
soy.  For  when  he  was  informed  that  Patizithes  and  Smer- 
dis  the  ma^  (Cedrenus  writeth  them  Spheqdanes  and  Ci- 
merdius,)  mimsters  of  his  domestical  afifoks,  taking  advan- 
ti^of  the  great  resemblance- between  Smerdis  the  king^s 
brother  and  Smerdis  the  magus,  possessed  themsdves  oif 
the  enqpiie,  he  made  all  haste  towards  Perria;  and  in 
moantiDg  hastily  on  horseback,  his  sword  dissheathing 
pieroed  his  own  thigh,  wherewith  deadly  wounded,  falling 
into  an  orrcriate  and  remediless  repentance  of  the  slaughter 
which  he  had  executed  upoti  his  own  brother,  he  soon  after 
give  up  his  wicked  ghost,  when  he  had  reigned  eight  years, 
iwxmnting  ther^  those  seven  months  in  which  the  magi 
governed  while  he  was  absent 

In  Caiid>yses  the  male  line  of  Cyrus  failed.  F(»:  he  had 
DO  issue  ather  by  Atossa  or  Meroe ;  yet  ^  Zonaras  out  of 
Joome  g^ves  him  a  daughter  called  Pantaptes,  and  a  son 
called  Orontes;  who  being  drowned  in  the  river  Ophites  by 

•  Zott:  Cdfb.  a.  p.  117. 
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Antiocb,  the  same  was  afterwards,  in  memory  of  the  princess 

death,  called  Orontes. 

He  built  the  dty  of  Babylon  in  Egypt,  in  the  place 

where  Latopolis  was  formerly  seated,  and  that  of  Meroe 

in  the  island  oi  Nilus,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  his  sister 

Meroe. 

SECT,  IV. 

Of  the  interregnum  between  Cambyses  and  Darius. 

CYRUS  and  his  two  sons  being  now  dead,  and  the 
kingdom  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  ma^  the  counter- 
feit of  Smerdis,  the  princes,  or  satrapas,  or  provincial  go- 
vernors of  the  empire,  (to  wit,  Otanes,  Intaphemes,  Gobrias, 
Megaby^us,  Aspathines,  Hidames,  and  Darius,  who  were 
all  descended  from  Achemenes  the  first  Persian  king,)  hav- 
ing discovered  the  fraud  of  this  imposture,  joined  their 
forces  together,  surprised  and  rooted  out  the  conspirator 
with  his  companions  and  assistants.  In  which  action  (saith 
Justin)  Intaphernes  and  Aspathines  were  slain ;  but  He- 
rodotus otherwise,  that  they  were  only  wounded;  for  he^ 
avoweth  that  all  the  seven  princes  were  present  at  the  elec- 
tion following. 

For  the  empire  being  now  without  a  governor,  these 
princes  grew  into  consultation  how  the  same  might  be  or- 
dered from  thenceforth.  Otanes  (one  of  the  seven)  did  not 
fancy  any  election  of  kings,  but  that  the  nolnlity  and  dties 
should  confederate,  and  by  just  laws  defend  their  liberty  in 
equality,  ^ving  divers  reasons  for  his  opinion,  being,  as  it 
seemed,  greatly  terrified  by  the  cruelties  of  Cambyses ;  as 
first,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  give  all  power  to  any  one,  seeing 
greatness  itself,  even  in  good  men,  doth  often  infect  the 
mind  with  many  vices,  and  that  liberty  and  freedom  in  all 
things  is  most  apt  to  insult,  and  to  commit  all  manner  of 
wicked  outrage.  Again,  that  tyrants  do  commonly  use  the 
services  of  wicked  men,  and  favour  them  most ;  they  usurp 
upon  the  laws  of  their  country,  take  other  men^s  wives  by 
force,  and  destroy  whom  they  please  without  judgment 

Megabysus  was  of  another  opinion,  affirming  that  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  multitude  was  thrice  more  intolerable  than  that 
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of  one.  For  the  multitude  do  all  things  without  judgment, 
run  into  business  and  aflPairs  with  precipitation,  like  raging 
and  overbearing  floods. 

He  therefore  thought  it  safest  to  make  election  of  a  few, 
and  those  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous,  because  it 
is  ever  found  that  excellent  counsels  are  ever  had  from  ex- 
cellent men. 

Darius  gave  the  third  judgment,  who  persuaded  the  cre- 
ation oi  a  king,  because  even  among  few  diutumity  of  con- 
cord is  seldom  found,  and  in  great  empires  it  doth  ever 
happen,  that  the  discord  of  many  rulers  hath  enforced  the 
dection  of  one  supreme.  It  were  therefore,  saith  Darius, 
Cur  safer  to  observe  the  laws  of  our  country,  by  which  kingly 
government  hath  been  ordained. 

The  other  four  princes  adhered  to  Darius,  and  agreed  to 

continue  the  same  imperial  government  by  God  established 

and  made  prosperous.  "  And  to  avoid  partiality,  it  was  ac- 

coided  that  the  morning  following  these  seven  princes  should 

mount  on  horseback,  and  on  him  the  kingdom  should  be 

conferred,  whose  horse,  after  the  sun  rinng,  should  first 

nagfa  or  bray.    ^  In  the  evening  after  this  appointment  was 

made,  it  is  said  that  Darius  consulted  with  the  master  of  his 

iMxae,  (Ehaies,  who,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  when  the 

dectkm  was  resolved  of,  caused  the  same  horse,  whereon  in 

die  morning  Darius  was  mounted,  to  cover  a  mare,  who,  as 

ioon  as  he  came  into  the  same  place,  was  the  first  horse  that 

hfayed.    Whereupon  the  other  six  princes  descended  from 

dior  horses,  and  acknowledged  Darius  for  their  lord  and 

ting. 

Plato,  in  the  third  of  his  laws,  affimieth,  that  in  memory 
tf  the  seven  princes,  whereof  Darius  himself  was  one,  that 
defirered  the  empire  from  the  usurpation  of  the  magi,  he 
divided  the  whole  into  seven  governments ;  Herodotus  saith 
*^  twenty  satrapies. 

^  Her.  1.  3.  p.  10O9  101. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspet. 

I 

SECT.  L 

Of  Darius  s  linecige, 

UaRIUS  was  descended  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  to 
wit,  of  the  Achaemenidfie,  of  which  Cyrus  the  Great  was  the 
linefd  succesaor.  For  in  this  sort  Herodotus  deriveth  him, 
as  before ; 

Cyrus  the  first,  who  had 

Theispius,  who  begat 

Ariaramnes,  who  was  father  of 

Arsamnes,  the  father  of 

Hystaspes,  the  father  of 

Darius,  sumamed  Celes,  the  father  of  Xerz^ 
c  Hystaspes  accompanied  Cyrus  the  Great  in  the  wars 
against  the  Scythians ;  at  which  time  Cyrus  being  made  jea- 
lous of  Darius  by  a  dream  of  his  own,  caused  him  to  be  sent 
into  Persia ;  others  9ay  to  be  imprisoned,  firom  whence  by 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  was  delivered,  and  made  govem<»:  of 
the  Persian  magi.  He  afterwards  followed  Cambyses  into 
Egypt;  he  th^n  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  princes  agunst 
the  magi,  and  either  by  the  <^  neighing  of  his  luHrsej  or,  as 
others  afiurm,  by  strong  hand,  he^  obtained  the  emjnre,  which 
he ,  the  more  assured  to  himself  by  taldng  two  of  Cyms's 
daughters,. and  as  many  of  his  ijdeces,  for  his  wiv^. 

Hystasp^  according  to  ^  Herodotus,  had,  beside^  Darius^ 
these  three  sons,  who  were  great  commanders  in  the  war 
which  Darius  made  iu,  Asia  the  Less^  Thrace,  Madedon,  and 
Greece;  Atam^  Artaphemes,  and  Artabanus,  who  dis* 
suaded  Xerxes  from  the  second  Grecian  war.  Hy staqpes  had 
also  a  daughter  married  to  Gobryas,  the  father  of  Mardixiius, 
who  commanded  the  army  of  Darius  in  Macedon,  and  mar*- 
ried  the  daughter  of  Darius,  ArtosOstre,  his  cousin-german. 

<  Curt  1. 4.  108, 109.  Her.  1. 6.  p.  iSo,  186, 190, 

*  Her.  1. 1,  3.  179,  200,  204»  2i3»  ^85,  a86y  2149 

•  Herodot  p.  154,  130,  101,  202,     and  ^54.  De  Reg.  Penar.  fol.  32. 
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Remeocius  giyes  to  Hysfaspes  five  sons;  Darius  who 
succeeded  Cambyses,  Artabanus,  Artaf^erneB,  Otanes,  and 
Atames,  with  two  daughters. 

SECT.  n. 

Cf  Darinu's  government^  and  iuppressmg  the  rebellion  of  Babylon^ 

DARIUS  devised  equal  laws  whereby  all  his  subjects 
might  be  governed,  the  same  being  formerly  promised  hy 
Cyrus.  He  gave  access  to  all  his  subjects,  and  behaved  him-* 
self  so  mildly  to  all  men,  that  many  nations  denred  and  offerad 
themselves  to  become  his  vassals ;  only  he  laid  divers  pay*; 
ments  and  taxes  on  the  people,  which  had  not  been  accus* 
tomed  in  Cyruses  time,  to  the  value  of  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  threescore  talents,  saith  Herodotus. 

The  war  which  Cambyses  made  afar  off  in  Egypt,  and 
the  contention  between  the  magi  and  the  princes  of  Perna 
for  the  emjnre,  gave  heart  to  die  Babylonians  to  recover 
thdr  liberty,  and  to  shake  off  the  Pernan  yoke;  irhemci 
DariuB  bemg  advertised,  he  prepared  an  army  to  recover 
that  city  and  state  revolted.    But  finding  the  same  a  diffi- 
cult winlc,  he  used  the  service  of  Zopyrus,  who  for  the  love 
he  bare  Darius  did  cut  off  his  own  ears  and  nose,  and  with 
other  wounds,  yet  fresh  bleeding,  he  seemed  to  fly  to  the 
Babykmiflns  fcnr  succour,  to  whom  he  accused  the  cruelly 
of  Darius;  who,  for  having  given  him  advice  to  give  over 
the  a^;e  of  their  dty,  had  in  this  sort  dismembered  and 
deformed  him ;  whereupon  the  Babylonians  gave  him  that 
credit,  as  they  trusted  him  with  the  dispostion  and  com- 
mandment of  their  greatest  forces;  which  when  Zopyrus 
bad  obtained,  after  some  smidl  colourable  overthrows  ^ven 
to  the  Ferrians  upon  sallies,  he  ^delivered  the  dty  into  Da^ 
ml%  hands,  who  had  lain  before  it  twenty  months. 

SECT.  m. 

Of  Darkai's  favour  to  the  Jews  in  building  the  temple, 
IN  the  second  year  of  Darius,  he  gave  order  that  the 
tHnUing  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  should  go  on,  and  com* 

f  Her.  1.  ^. 
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manded  that  the  sfune  should  be  finished  at  his  own  charge, 
and  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  And  whereas  the 
governors  of  those  provinces,  which  are  ^tuate  between 
Euphrates  and  the  Phoenician  and  midland  sea,  (whom 
s  Ezra  calleth  the  captains  beyond  the  river,)  had  hindered 
the  work  in  Cambyses'*  time,  Darius  gave  commandment, 
that  they  should  not  thenceforth  come  near  unto  Jerusalem, 
to  fpve  any  impediment  to  the  building,  but  that  they 
should  withdraw  themselves,  and  get  them  far  off,  till  all 
were  finished  and  at  an  end.  In  the  old  Latin  it  is  writ- 
ten,  ProcttZ  recedUe  ah  iUis;  ^^  Withdraw  yourselves  £ur  firom 
^*  them  ;^  in  our  English,  ^^  Be  ye  far  from  thence  ;'^  to  wit, 
firom  the  city  and  temple  now  in  building. 

He  also  made  a  decree  which  concerned  his  own  subjects, 
that  ^whosoever  should  thence/brth  hinder  the  setting  up  of 
ilie  temple  ofGod^  ihai  his  house  should  be  torn  down^  and 
the  disturber  hanged  on  the  gciUows  made  of  the  timber 
thereof.  He  also  in  the  same  decree  maketh  invocation  to 
Grod,  i  that  haih  caused  his  name  to  dwell  there,  [to]  destrog 
all  Icings  and  people,  that  put  to  their  hands  to  alter  and  to 
destroy  this  house  of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  &c.  Id 
four  years  after  which  decree  (the  Jews  being  really  fur- 
nished with  money  and  all  things  necessary  from  Darius) 
the  temple  was  in  all  finished,  to  wit,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  in 
the  two  and  fortieth  after  their  first  return. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Darius  8  Sqfthian  war. 

AFTER  the  recovery  of  Babylon  he  invaded  the  Scy- 
thians, whose  king  ^  Justin  calleth  Lauthinus,  and  saith, 
that  Daritis  undertook  this  war  against  him,  because  he  re- 
fused him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  better  to  convoy 
his  army  into  Scythia,  he  built  a  bridge  of  small  vessels 
over  the  river  Ister,  or  Danubius,  and  gave  the  custody  of 
the  same  in  charge  (among  others  of  Asia  the  Less)  to  the 
lonians  and  iEolians,  among  whom  was  Miltiades,  who  per- 

■  Ezra  vi.         ^  Ibid.  vi.  1 1.        *  Ibid.  vi.  12.        ^  Her.  1.  4.  Just  1.  a. 
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soaded  the  Aaan  Grecians  to  break  down  the  bridge,  to 
the  end  Darius  might  not  return  thereby,  and  if  by  any  other 
way,  then  not  without  great  difficulty ;   but  the  same  was 
resisted  by  Histiseus  prince  of  Milet,  a  dty  of  Ionia,  which 
nation,  being  a  colony  of  the  Greeks,  ^Diodorus  calleth 
traitors  to  ihm  country,  because  they  joined  themselves  to 
Darius.      But  the  Scythians  more  elegantly  termed  them 
good  slaves,  forasmuch  as  they  would  not  run  away  from 
their  master,  but  were  more  mindful  of  doing  their  duties, 
than  of  shaking  off  thdr  bondage,  when  they  were  presented 
with  as  fair  an  occauon  of  liberty  as  could  have  been  de- 
nred.     For  the  great  army  of  Darius,  entering  the  desert 
country  called  Bessarabia,  found  in  it  neither  people  to  re- 
nst  them,  nor  any  sustenance  to  relieve  them.     For  the 
Scythians  were  then,  as  are  the  Chrim  Tartars,  their  pos- 
terity, at  this  day,  all  horsemen,  uang  the  bow  and  sword ; 
they  were  not  ploughmen,  but  graziers,  driving  their  herds 
fiom  one  place  to  another,  as  opportunity  of  pasture  led 
them.     Standing  towns  they  had  none,  but  used  for  houses 
the  waggons  wherein  they  carried  their  wives  and  children. 
These  waggons  they  place  at  every  station  in  very  good  or- 
der, making  streets  and  lanes  in  the  manner  of  a  great 
town,  removable  at  their  pleasure.     Neither  hath  the  em- 
peror himself,  called  now  the  great  Chrim,  any  other  city 
than  such  an  agora^  (as  they  name  it,)  or  town  of  carts. 
When  as  therefore  Darius  had  wearied  himself,  and  wasted 
his  provision  in  those  desolate  regions,  wherein  he  found 
neither  ways  to  direct  him,  victuals  to  refresh  him,  nor  any 
houses,  fruitful  trees,  or  living  creatures,  nor  any  thing  at 
ill,  which  either  he  himself  might  make  use  of,  or  by  de- 
stroying it  might  grieve  his  enemies,  he  began  to  perceive 
his  own  folly,  and  the  danger  into  which  it  had  brought 
him.     Yet,  setting  a  good  face  upon  a  bad  game,  he  sent 
brave  messages  to  the  Scythian,  bidding  him  to  cease  his 
fig^t,  and  either  to  make  trial  of  his  valour  and  fortune  in 
plain  battle ;  or,  if  he  acknowledged  himself  the  weaker, 
then  to  yield  by  fair  means,  and  become  his  subject,  giving 

^Diod.  ].  II. 
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him  earth  and  water,  which  the  Persians  used  to  d^nand  ^s 
a  sign  that  all  ivas  yielded  unto  them.  To  this  chall^ige 
the  Scythian  returned  an  hieroglyphical  answer,  sending  a 
bird,  a. frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows;  whidi  dumb  show 
Darius  interjweting  by  his  0¥rQ  wish,  thought  that  he  did 
yield  all  the  elements  wherein  those  creatures  live,  and  his 
weapoiis  withal  into  his  bands.  But  Grobryas,  one  of  the 
seven  princes  who  had  slain  the  magi,  construed  .their 
meaning  aright,  ^hich  was  thus;  ^'  O  ye  Persians,  get  ye 
'^  wings  like  Inrds,  or  dive  under  the  water,  or  creep  into 
<^  holes  in  the  earth,  for  else  ye  shall  not  escape  our  arrowsi.^ 
And  this  interpretation  was  soon  verified  by  the  Scythians 
themselves,  who  assailed  the  Pendan  camp,  drave  the  horse- 
men into  the  trenches,  and  vexing  the  army  with  continual 
alarums  day  and  night,  were  so  fearle^  of  this  great  moo- 
aith,  and  so  little  regarded  him,  that  vrithin  his  hefu^ng, 
and  evai  in  his  «gbt,  they  did  not  forbear  the  pa3tim^.af 
coursing  a  hare  which  diey  had  started  by  chance.  By 
this  boldness  of  theirs  Darius  was  so  discouraged,  that  be 
forsook  hi^  camp  by  night,  making  many  fires,  and  leaving 
all  that  were  sick  and  weak  bdund  him,  and  so  witd  all 
speed  marched  away  towards  the  river  Ister.  He  was  pur- 
sued h^dly  by  the  Scythians,  who  missed  him ;  yet  arriviiig 
at  the  bridge  before  him,  persuaded  the  lonians  to  deport, 
assuring  them  that  the  Persian  king  should  never  more  be 
able  to  do  them  either  good  or  harm.  Which  words  had 
certainly  been  {ttt>ved  true,  had  not  Histi^eua  the  Milesian 
prevailed  with  his  people  to  attend  the  coming  of  Darius, 
whom  the  Scythians  did  likewise  fail  to  meet,  when  ihey 
returned  from  Ister  to  seek  him  out. 

SECT.   V. 

Some  (Ktions  of  the  Persians  in  Europe  after  the  Scytfaan  war, 

DARIUS  having  thus  escaped  out  of  Scythia,  deter- 
mined the  invarion  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  in  which  war 
he  employed  Megabasus,  who  mastered  the  Pseonians  and 
transplanted  them,  and  possessed  Perinthus,  Chaloedon, 
Byzantium,  and  other  places,  being  also  soon  after  subjected 
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aod  added  to  the  Peraan  empire  by  Otanes  the  Km  of  By- 
samnes,  whom  Cambjrset  had  exooriated  for  false  judgment "». 
So  were  the  cities  of  ^  Selybria  and  ^  Cardia  likewise  taken 
in  for  the  Persian,  who,  having  now  reduced  under  his 
obeisance  the  best  part  of  Thrace,  did  send  his  ambassa- 
dan  to  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  adjoining,  demanding  of 
him  by  the  earth  and  water  the  soverdgnty  over  that  king- 
dom. Amyntas,  doubting  his  own  strength,  entertained  the 
ambassadors  with  gNitie  words;  and  afterwards  inviting 
them  to  a  solemn  and  magnificent  feast,  the  Pernans  greatly 
desired  that  the  Macedonian  ladies  might  be  present ;  which 
being  granted,  the  ambassadors,  who  were  well  filled  with 
wine,  and  presumed  upon  their  greatness  and  many  victories, 
heguk  to  use  such  embracings  and  other  lascivious  behaviour 
towaids  those  noble  ladies,  as  Alexander  the  king^s  son, 
great  graadfiather  to  Alexander  the  Great,  disdaining  the 
Persiang*  barbarous  presumption,  besought  his  father  to 
withdraw  himself  fhnn  the  assembly,  continuing  notwith- 
standing all  honourable  respect  towards  the  ambassadors, 
whcmi  withal  he  entreated  that  the  ladies  might  refireidi 
themselves  for  a  while,  promisibg  their  speedy  return.  This 
bong  obtained,  Alexander  caused  the  like  number  of  wdL 
bvoured  young  men  to  dothd  themselves  in  the  aam^  gHm 
ments,  and  to  use  the  same  attires  whidi  the  ladies  had 
worn  at  the  feast,  giving  them  in  isharge,  that  when  the 
Peraans  offered  to  abuse  them  they  shotdd  forthwith  trani- 
pieroe  them  with  their  long  knives,  of  whidi  they  were  pto^ 
Tided  tat  that  purpose,  which  Was  ^uscGa*dihj^y  performed. 
Charge  was  soon  after  ^ven  by  Daritts  for  a  severe  revenge 
of  this  murder;  but  Alexander  somewhat  before  the  death 
of  Amyntas  gave  his  rister  Gygea  in  knarriage  to  Bubaris, 
a  prindpal  commander  of  DariusVfoi^  on  that  nde,  who 
persuading,  her  husband  how  helpful  the  aUiance  of  Macedon 
would  prove  for  the  invaaon  of  Attica  intended,  so  pre- 
vailed, as  Alexander  escaped  that  tempest  which  threat^ 

■  Her.  1.  c.  •  Cardia,  a  dty  upon  fiie  Chcno- 

*  A  aaritunate  dty  of  Thrace,  to     nesua  of  Thrace,  afWrwards  LyslinaF- 
^  Mmtfa  of  CoDStantiDople.  drfa.  Pio.Paus* 
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ened  to  fall  upon  him  very  suddenly ;  the  war  of  Aua  the 
Lessi  called  Ionic,  £Edling  out  at  the  same  time. 

SECT-   VI. 

The  Jurst  occasion  of  the  war  which  Darius  made  upon  Greece, 
with  a  rehearsal  of  the  government  in  Athens,  whence  the  quar- 
rel grew, 

NOW  the  better  to  understand  the  reason  and  motives 
of  that  great  war  which  followed  soon. after,  between  the 
Pernans  and  Grecians,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  short  repe- 
tition of  the  state  of  Athens,  which  city  endured  the  hardest 
and  worst  brunt  of  Darius^s  invasion  on  that  mde  the  sea 
with  admirable  success.  Neither  do  I  hold  it  any  imperti- 
nency  to  be  large  in  unfolding  every  circumstance  of  so  great 
a  bunness  as  gave  fire  to  those  wars  which  never  could  be 
throughly  quenched,  until  in  the  ruin  of  this  great  Persian 
monarchy,  Persepolis,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  was  at 
the  request  of  an  Athenian  harlot  consumed  with  a  flame  as 
dreadful  as,  in  the  pride  of  their  greatness,  the  Persians  had 
raised  in  Athens. 

Now  therefore,  as  out  of  the  former  books  it  may  be  ga- 
thered how  Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece  were  anciently 
governed,  the  same  being  already  set  down,  though  scatter- 
ingly,  and  in  several  times  among  other  the  contemporar]^ 
oocurrents  of  the  eastern  emperors  and  the  kings  of  Judsa: 
so  I  thought  it  very  pertinent  in  this  place  to  remembei 
again  the  two  last  changes  in  the  state  of  Athens.  As  foi 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  maintained  still  thar  ancient  po- 
licy under  kings,  though  these  also  after  some  fifteen  de- 
scents were  bridled  by  the  ephori. 

Codrus  king  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  former  books  re- 
membered, who  willingly  died  for  the  safety  of  his  people, 
was  therefore  so  honoured  by  them,  as  (thinking  none  wor- 
thy to  succeed  him)  they  changed  their  former  government 
from  monarchical  to  princes  for  term  of  life,  of  which  Me- 
don  the  son  of  Codrus  was  the  first,  after  whom  they  wen 
called  Medontidse ;  and  of  these  there  were  twelve  genera- 
tions besides  Medon ;  to  wit. 
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Agastus, 

Archippus,  in  whose  times  the  Greeks  transported 
themselves  into  Ionia,  after  Troy  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  years,  according  to  Eusebius ;  which  mi- 
gration all  other  chronologers  (such  as  follow  Eu- 
sebius herein  excepted)  find  in  the  year  after  Troy 
fallen  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Therappus. 

Phorbas. 

Mezades. 

Diogenetus,  in  whose  time  Lycurgus  gave  laws  to  the 
Spartans. 

Pheredus. 

Ariphron. 

Thdspius,  in  whose  time  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
overthrown  by  Belochus  and  Arbaces. 

Agamnestor. 

iEschylus,  in  whose  time  the  ephori  (according  to 
Eusebius)  were  erected  in  Laoedaemon. 

Alcamenon,  the  last  prince  for  life,  after  whose  death 
the  Athenians  elected  decennal  governors:  the  for- 
mer princes  for  life  having  continued  in  all  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  years.  The  first  of  those  that 
governed  for  ten  years,  or  the  first  archon,  was 

Charops,  then 

Jlsymedes. 

Elydicus. 

Hippomenes. 

Leocrates. 

Absander. 

Erixias  was  the  last  archon  of  the  decennal  governors, 
which  form  continuing  threescore  and  ten  years,  was 
then  changed  into  annual  magistrates,  mayors,  or 
burgh-masters,  of  which  Theseus  was  the  first,  accord- 
ing to  ^Pausanias ;  others  find  Leostratus ;  and  then 

Anthosthenes. 

^  Pans.  p.  159.  DUHiyt.1.3.  Pans.  p.  169. 170. 33>« 
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Sokm,  andodien,  who  are  the  leas  to  be  rq^nded  by 
reasoD  ci  the  yesrl j  dumge. 
This  Solon,  being  a  man  of  exodknt  wifldoM,  giM  kwi 
to  theAthenians,  which  were  puUished,  aooordkig  toGtOinSi 
in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  <^  Tarquinius  Priaoui^  and 
were  in  after-ages  derived  unto  the  Romans,  and  bjr  the  de- 
oem^nri  (magistrates  in  Rome  created  fcnr  that  purpose)  re- 
duced into  twelve  tables,  which  were  the  ground  of  Ae  Ro- 
man hiws.     But  these  goodly  ordinances  of  Soloa  were  in 
his  own  days  violated,  and  ftir  a  while  almost  quite  eztin- 
guished.    For  whereas  they  were  framed  unto  the 
and  maintenance  of  a  popular  government,  the  estate 
Athens  was  very  soon  dumged  into  a  monardiy  by 
tratus  the  son  of  Hippocrates,  who  finding  the  dtiaens 
tfacted  into  two  £eulions,  whereof  Megades  and  Lyeuigus^ 
two  dtisens  of  noUe  families,  were  become  the  heads,  tooi^ 
occasion  by  their  contention  and  insdencr^  to  raise  a  thirtf 
fiKtion  more  powerful  than  the  other  two,  and  mote  plau- 
nble,  for  that  he  seemed  a  protector  of  the  dtiieas  in  goie- 
ral.     Having  by  this  means  obtained  love  and  credit,  he 
wounded  himself,  and  fdgned  that  by  malice  <^  Im  enemies 
he  had  like  to  have  been  slain  for  his  love  to  the  good  dti- 
zens;  he  procured  a  guard  for  his  defence,  and  with  that 
band  of  men  surprising  the  state-house,  or  dtadel  of  Athens, 
he  made  himself  lord  of  the  town,  Hegeidstratus  beii^  then 
governor.    But  the  dtizens,  who  in  every  change  of  govern- 
ment had  sought  to  r^nove  themselves  further  and  further 
from  thefbrm  of  a  monarchy,  could  so  ill  brook  this  usurpa- 
tion <^  Pisistratus,  that  he  was  driven,  for  lack  of  hdp,  to 
fly  the  town,  as  soon  as  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  (joining 
their  forces)  attempted  his  expuLnon.     Yet,  as  the  building 
of  his  tjrranny,  founded  upon  the  dissension  of  the  dtizem 
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ras  ruined  by  their  good  agreement,  so  was  it  aooa  after 
rell  reedified  by  the  new  breaking  out  of  the  old  factions. 
?or  when  Megades  found  the  power  of  Lycurgus  to  grow 
pieater  than  his  own,  he  did  (as  is  the  usual  practice  a[  the 
reaker  side)  cidl  in  the  common  enemy  Pisistratus,  to  whom 
le  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage;  by  which  alliance  the £eu 
oily  of  the  Alcmaeonidas,  whereof  Megades  was  chief,  be- 
Mne  very  powerful,  yet  so  that  Pisistratus  by  their  power 
ns  made  master  both  of  them  and  all  the  rest.  But  this 
gieement  held  not  long ;  the  Alcmaeonidae,  and  especially 
Ib^gacles,  being  incensed  against  Pisistratus  for  his  misde- 
leanor  towards  his  wife :  wherefore  they  practised  with  the 
ildiers  of  the  town,  proceeding  in  their  treason  so  secretly 
id  flo  £Eur,  that  Pisistratus  (upon  the  first  discovery  of  their 
itent)  perceived  no  other  remedy  for  his  affairs,  than  to 
ithdraw  hhn^elf  to  P  Eretria,  where  he  remained  eleven 
^•rs :  which  time  being  expired,  having  hired  soldiers  out 
fmany  parts  of  Greece,  he  again  recovered  the  principal- 
y  of  Athens ;  afiter  which  third  obtaining  his  estate,  he  go- 
etned  Athens  seventeen  years,  according  to  Aristode,  and 
eigned  in  all  thirty  and  three  years,  saith  Elianus,  but,  as 
Fuitin  hath  it,  four  and  thirty;  accountiDg  the  time  belike 
•  well  before  as  after  his  several  expulsions.  Herodotus 
^▼es  the  father  and  the  son  six  and  tfauly  years,  Aristotle 
We  tod  thirty.  But  Thucydides  affirmeth  that  he  died 
ray  cid,  leaving  for  his  successors  his  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
BKpparehus,  who  governed  the  Athenians  with  such,  mode* 
ntion,  as  they  rather  seemed  the  lineal  successors  of  a  na- 
tural prince  Uian  of  a  lyrant.  But  in  the  end,  and  some 
three  years  befcnre  Hippias  was  expelled  out  of  Athens,  his 
brother  Hipparchus  was  murdered  by  Hamiodius  and  Ari- 
rtogitoD.  The  cause  why,  and  the  manner  how  p^ormed^ 
Thucydides  hath  written  at  largeJ  And  thou^  Hi{q9ar* 
dios  were  charged-  with  unnatu^  lust  after  Hannodius,  yet 
Plat6,  in  his  dialogue  entitle  Hipparchus,  ^diAh  greatly 


f  Her.  1. 12.  Eretria,  a  dtjr  of  £o-    tud  EUan.  p.  a6a.  Jott.  p.  38.  Her, 
btta,  bf  othera  aSHed  Melane,  lay  Ste-    1.  6.  Tbuc.  1.  6.  c.  10. 
#mim  Erotrla.    Pdl.  5.  Heradid.  a- 
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magnify  him,  afRnning  that  he  was  a  prince  of  as  many 
eminent  virtues  as  that  age  had  any,  altogether  condemning 
the  murderers  and  authors  of  that  scandal.  Hippias  fear- 
ing that  this  enterprise  upon  his  brother  had  more  and 
deeper  roots  than  were  apparent,  first  sought  to  discover 
the  further  intents  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  by  a 
harlot  c^  theirs  called  Lemnia ;  who,  because  she  would  not 
reveal  her  companions,  did  cut  out  her  own  tongue.  Then 
did  Hippias,  the  better  to  strengthen  himself,  enter  into  a 
strut  amity  with  iEantides,  tyrant  of  the  city  <i  Lampsacus, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  greatly  favoured  by  Darius,  to  whose 
son  Hypoclus  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
But  some  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  doubt- 
ing I  know  not  what  strong  practice  against  himself,  he 
began  to  use  the  citizens  with  great  severity,  which  ndther 
Pisistratus  the  father  nor  Hippias  himself  had  ever  exercised 
during  their  usurpations  dll  this  time.  And  therefore  the 
Athenians,  fearing  lest  that  this  disease  might  rather  increase 
than  diminish  in  Hipjnas,  they  stirred  up  Clistines,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best  able  of  their  city,  to  practise  their  deli- 
very;  who,  calling  to  his  assistance  the  banished  AlcmssnidflCi 
together  with  an  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  led  by  Cleo- 
menes  their  king,  so  affirighted  Hippias,  as  by  oompositioD 
he  gave  over  his  estate,  and  the  possession  of  Athens,  and 
from  thence  embarking  himself  took  land  at  'Sigeum,  whence 
he  went  to  Lampsacus  in  Mysia,  governed  by  ^antides, 
who  presented  him  to  Darius.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
estate,  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  agree,  twenty  years 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  all  which  time  he  continued, 
partly  with  JSantides,  at  other  times  with  Artaphemes, 
lieutenant  for  Darius  in  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Lydia ; 
persuading  and  practising  the  enterprise  upon  Athens, 
which  Darius,  in  the  end  to  his  great  dishonour,  undertook 
twenty  years  after  Hippias  had  resigned  his  estate. 
Thus  far  I  have  digressed  from  Darius,  to  the  end  the 

^Lmpttcus,  ftdtyofMydftyiipon  ^  Sigenm,  a  promontoir  oppotite 
the  Helletpont  Herod.  1. 5.  Thucyd.  to  the  iale  of  Tenedoty  wfaich  Ariit 
t  6.  c.  10.  in  5 .  Animal,  calls  Idtt prvmnUwinKm, 
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reader  may  concdve  the  better  the  causes  and  modves  of  this 
war ;  whereof  the  hope  that  Hippias  had  to  be  restored  to 
Athens  by  the  help  of  Darius,  which  made  him  solicit  and 
persuade  the  Persians  to  conquer  Greece,  was  one,  but  not 
the  most  urgent. 

SECT.  VII. 
Of  the  loman  rebelUan,  whkh  was  the  prtttctpa/  cause  of  the  wars 

ensuing  between  Greece  and  Persia. 

ANOTHER  and  a  strong  motive  to  this  expedition 
was  the  Ionic  war  breaking  out  in  Asia  about  the  same 
time.  The  colonies  transported  out  of  Greece  into  Asia, 
which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  sea-coast,  having 
enjoyed  their  liberty  about  five  hundred  years,  even  from 
the  Ionic  migration  to  the  dme  of  Croesus,  were  by  this  Ly- 
dian  king  made  tributaries,  and  afterwards,  as  parcel  of  his 
dominions,  were  taken  in  by  Cyrus,  and  left  as  hereditary 
servants  to  the  crown  of  Persia. 

But  as  it  is  the  custom  of  all  nations  half-conquered  (wit- 
ness Ireland)  to  rebel  again  upon  every  advantage  and  op* 
portunity,  so  did  the  lonians  and  other  Grecians,  both  in 
Cyrus's  hfe  and  after  him,  seek  by  all  means  possible  to  free 
themselves. 

At  this  time  they  found  such  men  ready  to  spur  them 
mto  rdbellion,  as  had  by  the  Persian  been  given  unto  them 
for  bridles  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  Every  one  of  those 
towns  had  a  lord  to  rule  it,  whom  they  (abhorring  the  go- 
▼enunent  of  one  man)  called  their  tyrants.  These  lords 
Were  very  true  to  the  Persian,  by  whose  only  might  they 
held  the  people  in  subjection.  And  this  their  dutiful  af- 
fection  they  had  well  declared,  when,  Darius  being  in  great 
ntremity,  they  used  all  means  to  deliver  him  and  his  army 
(that  otherwise  had  been  lost)  out  of  the  Scythians  hand. 
Of  this  great  peoe  of  service  Histiasus,  the  tyrant  of  Mi- 
^08,  expected  the  chief  thanks,  as  having  been  chief  author 
of  their  expecting  Darius,  when  the  rest,  either  persuaded 
I7  the  Scythians,  or  carried  away  with  their  own  desires, 
^^  ready  to  have  abandoned  him.  But  it  came  so  to 
P^  that  Darius  being  more  fearful  of  the  harm  that  His- 
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tiaeus  (being  powerful  and  crafty)  might  do  to  him  in  the 
future,  than  mindful  of  the  good  which  he  had  ahready  le- 
cdyed  at  his  hand,  found  means  to  carry  him  along  to  Susa, 
where  he  detained  him  with  all  kind  usage  of  a  firiend,  yet 
kept  such  good  espial  upon  him,  as  an  enemy,  that  he  coukl 
not  start  away.  Histiseus  had  siibtilty  enough  to  discover  the 
king's  purpose,  which  ill  agreed  with  his  own  desires :  for 
he  thought  it  more  pleasant  and  more  honourable  to  rule 
as  prince  in  one  {air  city,  having  a  small  territory,  than  to 
sit  and  feast  at  the  great  king'*s  table,  and  hear  the  counsds 
by  which  a  large  empire  was  managed ;  bang  himself  an 
idle  beholder,  and  enjoying,  with  much  restraint  of  liberty, 
none  other  pleasures  than  a  private  man  might  bestow  upon 
himself.  . 

Wherefore  he  bethought  himself  of  raising  of  some  tu- 
mults in  the  Lower  Ama,  to  pacify  which  if  he  might  be  sent, 
as  one  that  had  great  experience  and  authority  in  those 
quarters,  it  would  afterwards  be  in  his  power  to  stay  at 
home,  and  either  satisfy  the  king  with  excuses,  or  deal  as 
occasion  should  require.  Resolving  upon  this  course,  be 
sent  very  secret  instructions  to  Aristagoraa  his  kinsman, 
whom  he  had  left  his  deputy  at  Miletus,  adviong  him  to 
stir  up  some  rebellion.  These  directions  came  seasonably 
to  Aristagoras,  who  having  failed  in  an  enterprise  upon  the 
isle  of  Naxos,  through  the  false  dealing  of  a  Persian,  Ui 
associate,  stood  in  fear  of  disgrace,  if  not  of  some  further  ill 
that  might  befall  him,  as  one  that  had  wasted  the  king's 
treasures  to  no  good  purpose. 

Therefore  he  readily  embraced  the  counsel:  and  the 
better  to  draw  the  whole  country  of  Ionia  into  the  same 
course  which  he  determined  to  run,  he  abandoned  his  ty« 
ranny,  and  set  Miletus  at  liberty.  This  fdausible  bq;imi]ag 
won  unto  him  the  hearts  of  the  Milesians ;  and  his  proceed* 
ing  with  other  Ionian  tjrrants  (of  whom^  some  he  todc  and 
mAd  as  slaves  to  their  citizens,  others  he  chased  away) 
caused  the  whole  nation  to  be  at  his  command.  The  Per- 
sian fleets  whereof  he  lately  had  been  admiral  in  the  enter- 
prae  of  Naxos^  he  had  surprised  in  his  first  breaking  out| 
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ogether  with  the  principal  officers  and  captains;  so  that 
low  he  thought  himself  able  to  deal  with  the  great  king^s 
broes,  lying  thereabout,  either  by  land  or  sea.    But  likely 
t  wBBy  that  the  power  of  all  Asia  would  shortly  be  upon 
liis  neck,  and  crudb  both  him  and  his  assistants  to  pieces, 
unless  that  he  were  able  to  raise  an  army  that  might  hold  the 
Sdd,  which  the  lonians  alone  were  insufficient  to  perform. 
Therefore  he  took  a  journey  to  Sparta,  where  having  as- 
nyed  in  vain  with  many  arguments,  and  the  offisr  of  fifty 
Udents,  to  win  to  his  party  Cleomenes,  king  of  the  Lace- 
demonians; he  went  from  thence  to  Athens,  and  with  bet- 
ter success  besought  the  people  to  lend  him  their  assistance. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Per«an  king's  lieutenants  in  the  Lower  Asia,  desiring  them 
not  to  ^e  countenance  to  Hippias,  now  a  bamshed  man, 
and  lately  their  tjrrant,  were  a  while  before  this  returned 
with  ill  answers,  having  found  very  churlish  entertainment. 
So  that  the  evil  which  they  were  to  expect  in  all  likelihood 
from  the  Persian  made  them  willing  to  begin  with  him. 
To  which  purpose,  their  consanguinity  with  the  lonians, 
and  the  persuasions  oi  Aristagoras,  drew  them  on  apace,  if 
perhaps  his  treasure  were  not  helping.    Twenty  ships  the 
Athenians  furnished  for  this  voyage ;  to  which  the  Eretri- 
IDS  added  five  more,  in  regard  of  the  ancient  kindness  that 
hid  passed  between  the  lonians  and  them.    With  these 
iod  tbdr  own  forces  joined,  the  lonians  entered  the  river 
Cuitnis,  which  faUeth  into  the  sea  by  Ephesus;  by  which 
advantage  they  surprised  Sardis,  when  no  enemy  was  he^rd 
rf  or  suspected ;  insomuch  as  Artaphemes,  who  ruled  as 
viceroy  in  those  parts,  had  no  other  hope  of  safety,  than  by 
i^etreating  himself  into  the  castle,  which  the  Grecians  could 
QotfiMTce;  from  whence  he  bdield  the  slaughter  of  the  d- 
tttCDs,  and  the  city  flaming. 

The  Persians  at  length,  mixed  with  the  burghers,  began 
to  encourage  them  to  defence,  and  recovered  the  market- 
place, str^gthened  by  the  river  Pactolus,  which  ran 
^lttou|^  it;  and  borrowing  courage  from  desperation,  they 
Ml  ddEended  themselves  and   diarged   their  enepuies; 

lALBOH.  VOL.  III.  H 
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who  well  advising  themselves,  made  all  the  haste  they  could 
towards  the  sea-ade.  But  Artaphemes,  having  gathered  all 
the  strength  he  could,  pursued  the  Grecians,  and  found 
them  near  Ef^esus ;  where  setting  resolvedly  upon  them, 
he  slaughtered  a  great  part  oi  their  army,  the  rest  saving 
themselves  in  Ephesus.  In  this  fight  Eualcides,  captain 
of  the  Eretrians,  perished ;  but  his  fame  and  memory  was  by 
that  excellent  poet  Simonides  preserved.  After  this  over- 
throw, the  Athenians,  which  were  sent  to  Aristagoras,  and 
to  the  lonians,  could  by  no  arguments  of  theirs,  no  not  by 
their  tears,  be  persuaded  to  make  any  second  trial  of  their* 
fortunes  on  that  side  the  sea. 

Yet  the  burning  of  Sardis  made  a  greater  noise  in  th^ 
world,  than  the  good  success,  which  the  Persians  had  in  on^ 
or  two  skirmishes,  could  raise.    Wherefore  the  lonians, 
bravely  proceeding,  won  a  great  part  of  Caria ;  and  sending 
their  fleet  into  the  Hellespont,  got  Byzantium  and  other 
towns  into  their  hands.    Yea,  the  Cyprians,  lately  subdued 
by  Cambyses,  began  hereupon  to  take  heart  $  and  entering 
into  confederacy  with  the  lonians,  who  were  able  to  give 
them  aid  by  sea,  rebelled  against  the  Per^ans. 

These  news  coming  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  filled  him  with 
great  indignation,  and  with  an  extreme  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
nians, upon  whom  he  vowed  to  take  sharp  revenge.  As  for 
the  lonians,  his  contempt  of  them,  and  their  knowledge  of 
his  power,  made  him  to  think,  that  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  attempt  such  things,  but  by  the  instigation  of  those 
to  whom  their  ignorance  of  his  great  might  had  afforded  the 
courage  to  provoke  him.  This  was  the  main  ground  of  the 
war  commenced  by  Darius,  and  pursued  by  Xerxes,  against 
Athens;  to  which  the  solicitation  of  Hippias,  before  re- 
membered, gave  only  some  form  and  assistance ;  the  bua- 
ness,  when  once  it  was  thus  far  on  foot,  beii^  like  enough 
to  have  proceeded,  though  he  had  perished  ere  it  were  ad- 
vanced any  further. 

Some  other  occurrents  in  this  Ionian  commotion  ex- 
tended the  quarrel  of  Darius  against  many  ot  the  idanders^ 
if  not  against  the  whole  nation  of  the  Greeks ;  for  all  of 
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them  gave  to  his  rebels  free  harbour ;  the  islanders  more- 
over did  help  to  fiimish  out  a  navy  of  three  hundred  and 
axty  sail  against  him.  These  provocations  did  rather  breed 
in  him  a  desire  to  abate  thdr  pride,  than  any  fear  of  harm 
that  they  were  like  to  do  him.  For  what  they  had  done  at 
Sardis  was  but  by  surprise.  In  every  fight  they  were 
beaten  by  the  Persians,  who  had  not  yet  lost  the  fruits  of 
their  discipline  wherein  Cyrus  had  trained  them,  nor  all 
their  ancient  captains.  In  one  sea-fight  by  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus, the  lonians  indeed  had  the  upper  hand;  but  they 
were  Phcenicians,  £g3rptians,  and  Cilicians,  whom  they  van- 
quished ;  neither  was  that  victory  of  any  use  to  them,  the 
Cyprians,  in  whose  aid  they  came,  being  utterly  beaten  by 
the  Persian  army  at  land,  and  reduced  into  their  old  sub- 
jection. So  had  the  Persians  likewise  by  open  war  and  fair 
force  overthrown  the  Carians  in  two  battles,  and  reclaimed 
that  nation;  as  also  they  had  recovered  the  towns  upon 
Hellespont,  with  some  iEolian  and  Ionian  dties,  when  Ari- 
stagoras  with  his  friends,  quitting  Miletus,  fled  into  Thrace, 
desirous  to  seat  himself  in  Amphipolis,  a  colony  of  the  Athe- 
nians. But  the  Edonians,  on  whose  territory  belike  he 
landed,  overthrew  him,  and  cut  his  troops  in  pieces. 

About  the  same  time  Histiaeus,  the  first  mover  of  this  in- 
surrecdon,  came  down  into  those  quarters ;  who  having  un- 
dertaken the  performance  of  great  matters  to  Darius,  was 
glad  to  fly  from  his  lieutenants,  by  whom  his  double-deal- 
ing was  detected. 

But  this  evasion  preserved  him  not  long.  For  after 
many  vain  attempts  that  he  made,  he  was  taken  in  fight  by 
the  Persians,  and  hastily  beheaded,  lest  the  king  should 
pardon  him  upon  remembrance  of  old  good  turns;  as  it 
aeems  that  he  would  have  done  by  the  burial  which  he 
commanded  to  be  given  to  his  dead  body  that  was  crucified, 
ttid  by  his  heavy  taking  of  his  death. 
Histiseus  had  sought  to  put  himself  into  Miletus;  but 

the  dti&ns,  doubting  his  condition,  chose  rather  to  keep 

\m  out,  and  make  shift  for  themselves  without  his  help. 

The  strength  of  their  city  by  land,  which  had  in  old  time 

h2 
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withstood  the  Lydian  kings,  and  their  good  fleet,  which  pro- 
mised unto  them  the  hberty  of  an  open  sea,  embold^ied 
them  to  try  the  uttermost,  when  very  few  friends  were  left 
upon  that  continent  to  take  their  part.  But  their  navy  was 
broken  as  much  by  threatenings  as  by  force ;  many  of  tihm 
companions  and  fellow-rebels  forsaking  them  upon  hope  (d 
pardon,  and  many  being  daunted  with  the  causeless  flight 
of  those  that  should  have  assisted  them.  Neither  was  it 
long  before  the  town  itself,  being  assaulted  both  by  land 
and  sea,  was  taken  by  force,  the  citizens  slain,  their  wires 
and  children  made  slaves,  and  their  goods  a  booty  to  the 
Persians,  whom  for  six  years  space  they  had  put  to  so  much 
trouble. 

SECT.  VIII. 
The  war  which  Darku  made  upon  Greece,  with  the  battle  of  Mara- 

thoTiy  and  Darius' $  death, 

THIS  war  with  good  success  finished  by  the  Persiaiis, 
and  some  attempts  made  on  Europe  side  with  variable  suc- 
cess, Darius,  obstinate  in  the  enterprise  and  conquest  of 
Greece,  (though  at  first  he  pretended  to  make  the  war  but 
against  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  who  jointly  asasted 
the  lonians  against  him,  and  burnt  Sardis  in  Lydia,)  did 
now  by  his  ambassadors  demand  an  acknowledgment  from 
them  all;  among  whom  some  of  them,  not  so  well  resdved 
as  the  rest,  submitted  tliemselves;  as  the  ^^ginetesaod 
others.  Against  these  the  Athenians  being  inflamed,  (by 
the  assistance  oi  the  Lacedaemonians,)  after  divers  encoun- 
ters forced  them  to  ^ve  pledges,  and  to  reUnquish  the 
party  of  the  Persians.  Cleomenes  led  the  Lacedsemonians 
in  this  war,  and  caused  his  companion,  king  Demaratus,  to 
be  deposed;  who  thereupon  fled  to  Darius,  far  the  more 
confident  of  victory,  by  reason  of  these  discords,  alienations, 
and  civil  wars  among  the  Greeks.  He  therefore  gave  order 
to  Hippagoras  to  prepare  a  fleet  of  ships  fit  to  transport  his 

■  Herod.  1.  6.  Whether  this  city  or  were  more  lUiely  to  compomid  thui 

people  were  of  Peloponnesus  in  Sicy-  the  rest  fiur  off.   There  it  alio  a  city 

onia,  or  of  Mgmm  between  Tbenalia  called  JEginxum,  not  fiir  h^m  JBgtt 

and  Macedon,  I  do  not  know ;  hut  Liv.  31,  $$,  &c. 
those  horderers,  and  next  the  enemy. 
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army  over  the  Hellespont ;  the  same  consisting  of  an  hum 
dred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Tlie  charge  in 
ehief  of  his  army  he  committed  to  Dads,  accompanied  and 
assisted  by  Hippias  the  son  €i  Pisistratus,  expelled  out  of 
Athens  twenty  years  before,  and  by  Artaphemes  his  bro- 
ther, governor  of  Sardis,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  the  Less. 
These  commanders,  having  their  companies  brought  down  to 
the  sea-nde,  embarked  themselves  in  six  hundred  galleys 
and  other  vessels;  and  first  of  all  attempted  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  which  lay  in  the  midway  between  Asia  the 
Less  and  Greece.  For  (obtaining  those  jdaces)  the  Per- 
sians had  then  nothing  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  their 
forces  over  the  iEgean  sea;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
might  always  both  relieve  themselves  in  their  passage,  and 
shroud  themselves  from  all  sudden  tempests  and  outrage. 

To  this  end  they  first  possessed  themselves  of  Samos; 
secondly,  they  attempted  Naxos ;  which  island  the  inhabi- 
tants, despairing  of  their  own  forces,  abandoned.  So  did 
the  people  of  Delos,  of  which  Apollo  was  native ;  which 
idand  Darius  did  not  only  forbear  to  sack,  but,  recalling 
the  inhabitants,  he  gave  order  to  beautify  the  places  and  al- 
tars of  sacrifice  to  Apollo  erected.  And  having  recovered 
these  and  other  islands,  the  Persians  directed  their  course 
far  Eretria  in  Euboea,  for  *  that  city  (as  already  hath  been 
shewed)  had  asnsted  the  lonians  at  the  taking  and  firing  of 
Sardis.  In  this  island  the  Persians  took  ground,  and  be- 
ieged  Eretria  very  straitly;  and  after  six  days  assault, 
partly  by  force,  and  in  part  by  the  treason  of  Euphabus 
and  Philagius,  they  took  it,  sacked  it,  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  Thus  far  the  winds  of  prosperous  fortune  filled 
their  aails.  From  Euboea  the  Persians  passed  their  army 
into  Attica,  conducted  and  guided  by  Hippias,  late  prince 
of  Athens,  and  marching  towards  it,  they  encamped  at  Ma- 
rathon,  in  the  way  from  the  sea,  where  they  landed  towards 

Athens. 
The  Athenians,  finding  the  time  arrived  wherein  they 

vere  to  dispute  with  their  own  virtue  against  fortune,  and 

*  Id  Herod. 
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to  cast  lots  for  their  liberty,  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  lives,  put  themselves  in  the  best  order  they  could 
to  make  resistance,  and  withal  sent  away  with  speed  to  the 
Lacedflsmonians  for  succour,  employing  in  that  n^odation 
one  Phidippides;  who  passing  through  Arcadia,  encoun- 
tered in  the  way  a  familiar  devil,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
Pan,  who  willed  him  to  assure  the  Athenians  of  victory, 
promising  that  some  one  of  the  gods  should  be  present  at 
the  battle,  to  assist  them,  and  defend  them  against  the  mul- 
titude of  their  enemies.  Phidippides,  at  his  return,  sedng 
he  could  not  bring  with  him  any  present  succours  from 
Sparta,  yet  he  thought  it  greatly  availing  to  bring  news 
from  the  gods,  and  promise  of  asmstance  from  heaven ;  which 
no  doubt,  though  the  device  was  likely  to  be  his  own,  yet 
it  greatly  encouraged  the  multitude  and  common  people, 
who  in  all  ages  have  been  more  stirred  up  with  fond  pro- 
phecies, and  other  like  superstitious  fooleries,  than  by  any 
just  cause  or  solid  reason. 

The  Athenians  being  now  left  to  themselves,  with  one 
thousand  only  of  the  Plataeans,  (who  having  been  formerly 
defended  by  the  Athenians  against  the  Thebans,  did  in  this 
extremity  witness  their  thankfulness  and  grated  disposi- 
tion,) began  to  dispute,  whether  it  were  most  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  defend  the  walls  of  Athens,  or  to  put  themselves 
into  the  field  with  such  forces  as  they  had,  the  same  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  one  thousand  of  the 
Plataeans.  In  the  end,  and  after  great  diversity  of  opinions, 
Miltiades,  who  persuaded  the  trial  by  battle,  prevailed. 

The  armies  being  now  in  view,  and  within  a  mile  of  each 
other,  the  Athenians  disposed  themselves  into  three  troops; 
two  wings,  or  horns,  as  they  term  them,  and  the  body  of  a 
battle.  The  Persians,  when  they  perceived  so  small  a  troop 
advancing  towards  them,  thought  the  Athenians  rather  dis- 
possessed of  their  understanding,  than  possessed  with  the 
resolution  whereof  they  made  show.  So  invincible  and  re- 
sistless the  Persians  esteemed  their  own  numbers  to  be,  and 
tliat  small  troop  of  their  enemies  then  in  view  rather  to 
despised  than  to  be  fought  withal.    But  in  conclusion,  th 
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vicUHry  being  doubtfully  balanced  for  a  while,  Bometimea 
the  virtue  ot  the  Grecians,  and  sometimes  the  number  of 
the  Persians  prevaiUng,  the  Grecians  fighting  for  all  that 
they  had,  the  Persians  for  that  they  needed  not,  these 
great  forces  of  Darius  were  disordered  and  put  in  rout, 
the  Athenians  following  their  victory  even  to  the  sea-shore; 
where  the  Persians,  so  many  of  them  as  lost  not  their  wits 
with  their  courage,  saved  themselves  in  their  ships. 

The  Pendan  army  consisted  of  an  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  ten  thousand  horse ;  of  which  there  were  shun  in  the 
place  six  thousand  three  hundred,  and  of  the  Gredans  an 
hundred  fourscore  and  twelve.  For  howsoever  it  came  to 
pass,  either  by  strange  visions,  which  were  afterward  called 
Panici  ierrores^  ot  by  some  other  affright,  it  seemeth  that 
the  invading  army,  after  the  first  encounter,  fought  with 
their  backs  towards  their  enemy,  and  lost  that  number,  by 
Herodotus  set  down,  in  their  disorderly  retreat,  or  rather  in 
their  flat  running  away.  As  for  Justin's  report,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Per^an  army  were  slain,  the  same 
hath  no  appearance  nor  possibility  of  truth.  In  this  fight 
Hippiasj  the  persuader  of  the  enterprise,  was  slain,  saith 
Justin  and  Cicero ;  but »  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  escaped,  and 
died  most  miserably  in  Lemnos. 

The  greatest  honour  of  this  victory  was  cast  upon  Mil- 
tiades,  who  both  persuaded  the  trial  by  battle,  and  behaved 
himself  therein  answerably  to  the  counsel  which  he  gave. 
Themistocles  had  his  first  reputation  in  this  fight,  being  but 
young,  and  of  the  first  beard.    Those  of  the  Grecians,  of 
mark  and  commandment,  that  fell  in  the  first  encounter, 
were  Callimachus  and  Stesileus.    It  is  also  said,  that  Cyne- 
gyrus,  following  the  Persians  to  their  embarking,  laid  hands 
on  one  of  their  galleys,  to  have  held  it  from  putting  off 
the  shore;  and  having  his  right  hand  cut  off,  he  yet  of- 
fered to  arrest  it  with  his  left;  of  which  being  also  de^ 
prived,  he  took  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth.    This  encounter 
happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  threescore  and  twelfth 
Olymjnad,  about  the  time  of  the  war  made  by  Coriolanus 
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against  his  feUow  Romans ;  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas 
being  then  kiiig  of  Macedon,  and  Phanippus  then  govertior 
of  Athens,  according  to  <  Plutarch ;  or  HyUlides,  after  Ha- 
licamasseus. 

This  great  fray  thus  parted,  and  the  Persians  returned 
back  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  Miltiades  sought  and  obtained 
an  employment  against  the  islanders  of  Paros,  one  €i  the 
Cyclades,  and  passing  over  his  companies  in  threescore  and 
ten  galleys,  after  six  and  twenty  days  assault,  he  brake  his 
thigh,  in  seeking  to  enter  it  by  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where- 
with himself  being  made  unable,  and  his  companies  dis- 
couraged, he  returned  to  Athens ;  where  those  ungrateful 
citizens,  forgetting  all  his  services  past,  and  that  of  all  other 
the  most  renowned  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  did,  by  the 
persuasion  of  Xantippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  (who  envied 
his  fame,)  cast  him  into  prison,  and  set  oh  him  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents ;  where  his  weak  and  wounded  body  being  not  able 
to  endure  the  one,  nor  his  estate  to  pay  the  other,  he  after 
a  few  days  ended  his  life. 

Which  envy  of  the  better  sort  to  each  other,  with  thrir 
private  factions,  assisted  by  the  unthankful  and  witless 
people,  brought  them,  not  many  years  after,  from  a  victori- 
ous and  famous  nation,  to  base  subjection  and  slavery.  Mil- 
tiades left  behind  him  one  son  called  Cimon,  begotten  on 
Hegenpila,  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of  Thrace,  who  (smth 
Plutarch)  was  neither  inferior  to  his  father  in  valour,  nor  to 
Themistocles  in  understanding,  but  exceeded  them  both  in 
justice  and  good  government. 

Now  Darius,  taking  greater  care  how  to  recover  his  ho- 
nour, than  sorrow  for  the  Itnss  received  in  Greece,  gave 
order  for  new  levies  of  men,  and  all  other  wariike  provi- 
sions. But  the  Egyptians  revolting  from  his  obedience,  (a 
kingdom  of  great  strength  and  revenue,)  greatly  distracted 
his  resolution  for  the  reinvasion  of  Greece.  The  dissension 
also  among  his  sons,  oi  whom  the  younger  being  bom  after 
he  was  king,  and  by  so  great  a  mother  as  Atossa,  disdained 
to  g^ve  place  to  his  elder  brother,  bom  before  Darius  ob- 

« In  ViU  Arist. 
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iained  the  anpire,  greatly  vexed  him.  And  lastly,  death, 
who  hath  no  respect  of  any  man'^s  affairs,  gave  end  to  all  his 
consultations  and  enterprises,  and  joined  him  to  the  earth  of 
bis  ancestors,  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  after  that  he  had  reigned  m  and  thirty  years.  He  left 
behind  him  five  sons,  namely,  Artabasanes,  bom  before  he 
obtained  the  kingdom ;  Xerxes,  who  succeeded  him ;  Ache- 
menes  governor  of  E^gypt,  Masistes,  and  Ariabignes. 


CHAP.  VI. 
OfJCerwes. 

SECT.  I. 

The  preparation  of  Xerse$  agaimt  Greece. 

AeRXES  received  from  his  father,  as  hereditary,  a  douMe 
war,  one  to  be  made  against  the  Eg]rptians,  which  he 
finished  so  speedily  that  there  is  nothing  remaining  in  writ- 
ing how  the  same  was  performed ;  the  other  against  the  Gre- 
dans,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether  the  prepara^ 
tons  irere  mttre  terrible,  or  the  success  ridiculous.    In  the 
oonsultadon  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  which  was 
chiefly  bent  against  the  Athenians^  the  princes  of  Persia 
were  divided  in  opinion.    Mardonius,  who  had  formerly 
commanded  in  Thrace  and  Macedon,  under  Darius,  and 
had  also  Hystaspes  for  his  grandfather,  as  Xerxes  had,  and 
Quuried  Xerxes'*s  sister  Artozostres,  persuaded  by  many  ar- 
guments the  European  war.    But  Aitabanus,  brother  to 
^  late  Darius,  and  uncle  to  Xerxes,  maintained  the  oon- 
tnuy  counsel,  la^g  before  Xerxes  the  lamentable  and  ridi- 
culous success  of  the  two  late  invasions  which  Darius  had 
^ade  oontrary  to  his  counsel ;  the  one  in  person  upon  the 
S<7thiaiis,  the  other  by  his  lieutenants  upon  the  Greeks ;  in 
^  of  which  Darius  left  to  his  enemies  both  his  army  and 
"»  honour. 
He  therefore  besought  Xerxes  to  be  right  well  advised 
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before  he  did  too  far  embark  himself  in  this  business.  For 
whatsoever  undertaking  hath  deliberate  and  sound  counsel 
for  conductor,  though  the  success  do  not  always  answer  the 
probability,  yet  hath  fortune  nothing  else  thereof  to  vaunt, 
than  the  variableness  of  her  own  nature,  which  only  the  di- 
vine Providence,  and  not  any  human  power,  can  constrain. 

But  so  obstinate  was  the  resolution  of  Xerxes  in  prosecu- 
don  of  his  former  intent,  that  Artabanus,  whether  terrified 
by  visions,  (as  it  is  written  of  him,)  or  fearing  the  king^s  ha- 
tred, which  he  made  known  to  all  those  that  oppoised  his  de- 
nre  to  this  war,  (changing  opinion  and  counsel,)  assisted  the 
Grecian  expedition  with  all  the  power  he  had. 

After  the  war  of  Egypt  was  ended,  four  years  were  con- 
sumed in  describing  and  gathering  an  army  for  this  invaaon; 
which  being  compounded  of  all  nations  subject  to  the  Per- 
sian empire,  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  ibot, 
and  eighty  thousand  horsemen,  besides  chariots,  camels,  and 
other  beasts  for  carriage,  if  we  may  believe  7  Herodotus; 
for  of  this  multitude  Trogus  finds  the  number  less  by  seven 
hundred  thousand  footmen. 

The  commanders  of  the  several  nations  were  the  princes 
of  the  blood  of  Persia,  either  by  marriage  in  the  king's 
house  or  otherwise ;  for  to  these  were  all  commandments 
of  this  nature  given,  some  few  people  excepted,  who  had  of 
their  own  leaders. 

The  charge  of  the  whole  army  was  bestowed  on  Mardo- 
nius,  the  son  of  Grobryas  by  a  sister  of  Darius,  to  whom 
>were  joined  some  others  of  Xerxes^  nearest  kindred,  as 
generals  over  all ;  saving  that  the  charge  of  ten  thousand 
select  Persians,  called  the  immortal  regiment,  (because  if 
any  one  of  the  whole  number  died  or  were  slain,  there  was 
another  presently  choseii  in  his  stead,)  was  given  to  Hydar- 
nes;  the  eighty  thousand  horsemen  were  led  by  the  sons  oT 
Dads,  who  commanded  the  late  army  of  Darius  in  Greece. 

The  fleet  of  galleys  were  two  thousand  two  hundred  anA 
eight,  furnished  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  commander^ 
of  their  own  nadon,  and  by  the  Cypriots,  Cilicians,  Pam-^ 

y  Her.  1.  7. 
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philians,  Lycians,  Dorians,  Canons,  lonians,  iEoIians,  and 
Hellespcnitines;  who  were  trusted  with  the  furnishing  of 
their  own  vessels,  though  commanded  by  the  princes  of  Per- 
sia, as  by  Ariabignes  the  son  of  Darius,  and  others.  The  rest 
of  the  vessels  for  transportation  were  three  thousand.  There 
were  also  certain  galleys  furnished  by  Artemisia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  princess  of  Halicamassus  and  the  islands 
adjoining,  which  herself  commanded.  Those  galleys,  by  her 
prepared  and  furnished,  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
excepting  those  of  Zidon,  in  which  Xerxes  himself  was  em- 
barked. 

SECT.   II. 

Afrret*  army  entertained  hy  Pythius;  his  cutting  off  mount  Atho9 
from  the  continent;  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont;  and 
the  discourse  between  him  and  Artabanus  upon  the  view  of  his 
army, 

WHEN  this  world  of  an  army  was  throughly  furnished, 
he  caused  all  the  nations,  of  which  it  was  compounded,  to 
make  their  rendezvous  and  repair  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.   And 
when  he  had  assembled  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  as  he  entered  the  body  of  Celaenas,  he 
was  by  one  Pythius  a  Lydian  entertained,  who  out  of  his 
flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  gave  food  to  Xerxes  and  his  whole 
army.    The  feast  ended,  he^  also  presented  him  with  two 
thousand  talents  of  olver,  and  in  gold  four  millions,  wanting 
seven  thousand  of  the  Persian  daricij  which  make  so  many 
of  oar  marks. 

The  king,  overcome  with  the  exceeding  liberality  of  Py- 
thhtt,  did  not  only  refuse  his  treasure  ofiered,  but  com- 
oumded  that  seven  thousand  darici  should  be  |^ven  him  to 
inake  up  his  four  millions,  of  which  so  many  thousands 
^ere  wanting  when  he  made  the  present.  But  soon  after, 
^^  Pythius  besought  him  to  spare  one  of  his  five  sons 
^  his  attendance  into  Greece,  (because  himself  was  old, 
^  had  none  whom  he  could  so  well  trust  as  his  own 
^9)  Xerxes  most  barbarously  caused  the  young  man, 
^  whom  his  father  sought  exemption,  to  be  sundered  into 
^^0  parts,  commanding  that  the  one  half  of  his  carcass 
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should  be  laid  ob  the  rigliit,  and  the  other  half  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  common  way  by  which  the  army  marched. 

Two  things  he  commanded  to  be  done  before  he  came  to 
the  sea^side.  The  one  was  a  passage  for  galleys  to  be  cut 
behind  mount  Athos,  making  the  same  (with  the  half  island 
at  headland  whereon  it  stood)  to  be  an  entire  island,  sun- 
dering thereby  from  the  continent  of  Thrace  five  cities,  be- 
sides the  mountain  and  the  Chersonesus,  or  neck  of  land  it- 
self;: a  work  of  more  ostentation  than  of  use,  and  yet  an 
enterprise  of  no  great  wonder,  the  valley  which  held  it  to 
the  continent  having  but  twelve  furlongs  (which  make  about 
a  mile  and  half)  to  cut  through,  and  the  ditch  being  broad 
enough  only  for  two  galleys  to  pass  in  front.  The  cities 
so  severed  from  the  main,  were  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acro- 
thoon,  Thysus,  and  Cleonse. 

He  also  gave  order,  that  a  bridge  upon  boats  should  be 
made  over  the  Hellespont  between  Abydos  and  Sestos,  the 
sea  there  having  a  mile  of  breadth,  wanting  an  eighth  part; 
which  after  the  finishing  was  by  a  tempest  torn  asunder  and 
dissevered;  wherewith  Xerxes  beii^  more  enraged  than 
dbconniged,  commanded  those  to  be  slain  that  were  mas- 
ters of  the  work,  and  caused  m  hundred  threescore  and 
fourteen  galleys  to  be  coupled  together,  thereon  to  frame  a 
new  bridge ;  which,  by  the  art  and  industry  of  the  Phceni- 
dans,  was  so  welt  anchored  to  resist  both  winds  blowing 
into  and  from  the  Euxine  sea,  as  the  same  being  well 
boarded  and  railed,  the  whole  army  of  seventeen  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  fourscore  thousand  horse,  with  all  the 
moyles  and  carriages,  passed  ov^  it  into  Europe  in  seven 
days  and  seven  nig^ita,  without  intermission.  This  transpor- 
ttition  of  armies  did  Csesar  afterwards  use ;  and  Caligula, 
that  mad  emperor,  in  imitation  of  Xerxes^  bridge,  did  build 
the  like. 

The  bridge  finished,  and  the  army  brought  near  to  the 
sea^side,  Xerxes  took  a  view  of  all  his  troops,  assembled  in 
the  plains  of  Abydos,  being  carried  up  and  seated  on  a 
fdace  overtopping  the  land  round  about  it,  and  the  sea  ad- 
joining ;  and  alter  he  had  gloried  in  his  own  happiness,  to 
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behold  and  command  so  many  nations,  and  so  powerful  ai\, 
army  and  fleet,  he  suddenly  (notwithstanding)  burst  out 
into  tears,  moved  with  this  contemplation,  that  in  one  hun- 
dred years  there  should  not  any  one  survive  of  that  marvel- 
lous multitude ;  the  cause  of  which  sudden  change  o[  pas- 
oon  when  he  uttered  to  Artabanus  his  uncle,  Artabuius 
qpake  to  the  king  to  this  effect ;  That  which  is  more  laments 
aUe  than  the  dissolution  of  this  great  troop  within  that 
number  of  years  by  the  king  remembered,  is,  that  the  life 
itself  which  we  enjoy  is  yet  more  miserable  than  the  end 
thereof;  for  in  those  few  days  given  us  in  the  world,  there 
is  no  man  among  all  these,  nor  elsewhere,  that  ever  found 
lumself  so  accompanied  with  happiness,  but  that  he  often- 
times pleased  himself  better  with  the  desire  and  hope  of 
death,  than  of  living ;  the  incident  calamities,  diseases,  and 
sorrows  whereto  mankind  is  subject  being  so  many  and  in- 
eritable,  that  the  shortest  life  doth  oftentimes  appear  unto 
us  over-long;  to  avoid  all  which,  there  is  neither  refuge  nor 
test,  but  in  desired  death  alone. 

With  this  melancholy  discourse  Xerxes  being  not  much 
pleased,  prayed  Artabanus  not  to  overcast  those  joys  whidi 
th^  had  now  in  pursint  with  sad  remembrances.  And 
holding  still  a  doubtful  concdt,  that  Artabanus  utterly  con- 
demned the  invasion  of  Greece,  against  which  he  had  for- 
merly given  many  strong  reasons,  desired  him  to  deal  freely 
with  him,  whether  he  were  returned  to  his  first  resolution, 
that  the  enterprise  of  Greece  could  not  be  prosperous;  or 
whether,  according  to  the  change  of  mind  put  into  him  by 
his  late  vision,  he  was  confident  of  good  success  P  Artaba- 
mis,  notwithstanding  that  he  assured  himself  of  the  king'^s 
resolution  to  go  on,  and  dared  not  by  any  new  arguments 
to  batter  the  great  purpose  itself,  yet  he  told  the  king,  that 
there  were  two  things  which  marvellously  affirighted  him, 
and  which  the  king  should  find,  as  he  feared,  to  be  most 
adverse ;  to  wit,  the  sea  and  the  land ;  the  sea,  because  it 
had  nowhere  in  that  part  of  the  world  any  port  ciqfiable  of 
to  great  a  fleet ;  insomuch,  as  if  any  tempest  should  arise, 
all  the  continent  of  Greece  could  hardly  rec^ve  them,  nor 
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all  the  havens  thereof  afford  them  any  safety;  and  there- 
fore when  such  shelter  shall  be  wanting  unto  them,  he 
prayed  him  to  understand,  that  in  such  a  case  of  extremity 
men  are  left  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  fortune,  and  not 
fortune  to  the  will  and  dispontion  of  men.  The  land,  be- 
sides other  incommodities,  will  be  found  by  so  much  the 
more  an  enemy^  by  how  much  the  unsatiate  deare  of  man 
to  obtain  more  and  more  thereof  doth  lead  him  forward; 
for  were  there  no  man  found  to  give  resistance,  yet  the 
want  of  means  to  feed  such  an  army,  and  the  famine  which 
cannot  be  prevented,  will,  without  any  other  violence  offer- 
ed, disenable  and  consume  it  By  these  arguments  Arta- 
banus  hoped  to  have  diverted  Xerxes,  not  daring  perchance 
to  utter  what  indeed  he  most  feared,  to  wit,  the  overthrow 
of  the  army  itself,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  soon  after 
followed.  These  cautions  were  exceeding  weighty,  if 
Xerxes^  obstinacy  had  not  misprised  them.  For  to  in- 
vade by  sea  upon  a  perilous  coast,  being  neither  in  posses- 
ion of  any  port,  nor  succoured  by  any  party,  may  better 
fit  a  prince  presuming  on  his  fortune,  than  enriched  with 
understanding.  Such  was  the  enterprise  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond upon  England  in  the  year  1588,  who  had  belike  never 
heard  of  this  counsel  of  Artabanus  to  Xerxes,  or  for- 
gotten it. 

Now  concerning  the  second  point ;  it  is  very  likely  that 
Xerxes'  army,  which  could  not  have  less  in  it  than  two 
millions  of  souls,  besides  his  beasts  for  service  and  carriage, 
should  after  a  few  days  suffer  famine,  and,  u^ng  MachiavePs 
words,  mourire  sans  cousteoj  **  die  without  a  knife.*"  For 
it  was  impos^ble  for  Greece,  being  a  ragged,  strait,  and 
mountainous  country,  to  yield  food  (beddes  what  served 
themselves)  for  twenty  hundred  thousand  strangers,  whom 
they  never  meant  to  entertain  but  with  the  sharpened  points 
of  their  weapons,  destroying  withal  whatsoever  they  could 
not  well  enclose  and  defend.  Nay,  if  we  may  believe  He- 
rodotus, the  army  of  Xerxes,  being  reviewed  at  Thermo- 
pylae, consdsted  of  five  millions,  two  hundred  eighty-three 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  besides  laundresses. 
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harlots,  and  horses,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  endure  a 
speedy  famine. 

The  effect  of  Xerxes^  answer  was,  that  it  was  imposnble 
to  provide  for  all  things;  and  that  whosoever  should  enter- 
prise any  great  matter,  if  he  gave  the  hearing  to  all  that 
could  be  objected  of  accidental  inconveniences,  he  should 
never  pursue  the  same  further  than  the  dispute  and  con- 
sultation ;  which  if  his  predecessors,  the  Persian  kings,  had 
done,  they  had  never  grown  to  that  greatness,  or  possessed 
so  many  kingdoms  and  nations  as  they  now  did;  and  there- 
fore concluded,  that  great  enterprises  were  never  undertaken 
without  great  perils.  Which  resolution  of  Xerxes  was  not 
to  be  condemned,  if  any  necessity  had  enforced  him  to  that 
war.  But  seeing  the  many  nations  newly  conquered,  which 
he  already  commanded,  were  more  than  could  be  constrained 
to  obedience  any  longer  than  the  powerful  prosperity  of  the 
Persians  endured,  and  that  Greece  were  separated  by  the 
sea  Ax>m  the  rest  of  Xerxes^  dominions,  (of  whose  resolution 
his  father  Darius  had  made  a  dear  experience,)  the  fruit  of 
this  war  was  answerable  to  the  plantation,  and  the  success 
and  end  agreeable  to  the  weak  counsel  whereon  it  was 
grounded.  Furthermore,  those  millions  of  men  which  he 
transported,  and  yet  in  his  own  judgment  not  sufScient,  (for 
he  gathered,  in  marching  on,  all  the  strength  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon,)  were  an  argument,  that  he  rather  hoped  to 
fear  the  Greeks  by  the  fame  of  his  numbers,  than  that  he 
had  any  confidence  in  their  valour  and  resolution  whom  he 
conducted.  For  it  is  wisely  said  of  those  unaccountable 
multitudes,  Non  vires  habent^  sed  pondus^  et  impedimenta 
poiius  sunt  qitam  auonlium;  *<  They  are  great  in  bulk,  but 
"  weak  in  force,  and  rather  a  luggage  than  an  aid.^ 

Besides,  as  it  was  impossible  to  marshal  such  a  world  of 
men  in  one  army,  so  the  divers  nations,  speaking  divers  lan- 
guages, bred  the  same  confunon  among  the  Persian  com- 
manders when  they  came  to  fight,  as  it  did  to  the  builders 
of  Babd  when  they  came  to  work.  Whereas,  if  Xerxes 
had  of  his  five  millions  compounded  ten  armies  of  fifty  thou- 
Muid  chosen  soldiers  in  each,  and  sent  them  yearly  into 
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Gieece  well  Tictualled  and  furnished,  be  had  either  pre- 
vailed by  the  sword,  or  forced  them  to  forsake  their  ter- 
ritory, or  brought  them  into  obedience  by  necessity  and 
famine,  which  cannot  be  resisted.  But  while  Xerxes  re- 
aolved  to  cut  down  the  banks  of  Greece,  and  to  let  in  a  sea 
0f  men  upon  them,  he  was  deceived  both  in  his  own  hopes, 
and  in  their  hearts  whom  he  employed,  and  beaten  by  the 
Greeks  both  by  land  and  sea;  yea,  he  himself,  conducted 
by  his  fear,  fled  shamefully  into  Asia.  A  great  part  of  his 
army  was  buried  in  Greece ;  the  remainder  whereof,  which 
wintered  in  Thessaly,  and  led  by  M ardonius  who  persuaded 
the  enterprise,  was  in  the  summer  following  utterly  defeated, 
and  himsdf  slain. 

SECT.  III. 
Of  the  fights  at  Thermopylte  and  Artemvtium. 

AFTER  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  his  army 
over  the  Hdlespont,  and  landed  in  Thrace,  (leaving  the  de- 
scription of  his  passage  along  that  coast,  and  how  the  river 
of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multitudes,  and  the  lake 
near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle,  with  other  accidents  in  hb 
fiiarche^  towards  Greece,)  I  will  speak  of  the  encounters  he 
had,  and  the  shameful  and  incredible  overthrows  which  he 
received.  As  first  at  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  passage  of  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Thessaly  from  Greece,  where  sometime  the  Phocians 
bad  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the  most 
part  ruined.  At  this  entrance  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  with  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  assisted  with 
one  thousand  Tegeatae  and  Mantineans,  one  thousand  Ar- 
cadians, and  other  Peloponnesians,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  in  the  whole,  be^des  one  thousand 
Phocians,  four  hundred  Thebans,  seven  hundred  Thespians, 
and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  bordering  Lo- 
crians,  defended  the  passage  two  whole  days  together  against 
that  huge  army  of  the  Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks 
appeared  so  excellent  in  this  defence,  that  in  the  first  day^s 
fight  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his 
|thn>ne^  &iuring  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  one  handful 
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of  those  men,  whom  not  long  before  he  had  utterly  despised ; 
and  when  the  second  day^s  attempt  upon  the  Greeks  had 
proved  vain,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  how  to  proceed  fur- 
ther ;  and  so  might  have  continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Ore- 
dan  taught  him  a  secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his  army 
might  ascend  the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  backs 
of  those  who  kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant 
of  the  Peruan  army  had  almost  enclosed  the  small  forces  of 
the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  his  three  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  Thespians, 
whidi  were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with  admir- 
able courage  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men  which 
diarged  them  on  all  sides ;  but  issuing  out  of  th^  strength, 
made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  that  they  might 
well  be  called  vanquishers,  though  all  of  them  were  slain 
upon  the  place.  Xerxes,  having  lost  in  this  last  fight,  to- 
gether with  twenty  thousand  other  soldiers  and  captains, 
two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to  doubt  what  inconvenience 
might  befall  him  by  the  virtue  of  such  as  had  not  been 
present  at  these  battles,  with  whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly 
was  to  deal.  Especially  of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great 
fear,  whose  manhood  had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial, 
which  caused  him  very  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers 
they  could  bring  into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces 
the  Spartan,  that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him 
by  saying  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  arrows  was  so  thick 
as  would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus :  ^*  It  is  very  good 
**  news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.^ 

Such  notable  resolution  having  as  freely  been  expressed 
in  deeds  as  it  was  uttered  in  words,  caused  the  Persian  to 
stand  in  great  doubt,  when  he  heard  that  the  city  of  Sparta 
oould  arm  well  nigh  eight  thousand  men  of  the  Uke  temper, 
and  that  the  other  Lacedaemonians,  though  inferior  to  those, 
were  very  valiant  men.  Wlierefore  he  asked  counsel  of 
Demaratus,  a  banished  king  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  al- 
W^s  well  advised  and  instructed  him  in  the  things  of 
IM^ce,  what  course  was  fittest  to  be  taken  in  his  further 
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proceedings.    The  opinion  of  Demaratus  was,  that  all  the 
land  forces  should  assemble  together  to  defend  the  Isthmus, 
that  strait  neck  of  ground  which  joineth  Peloponnesus  to 
the  continent    For  which  cause  he  advised,  that  three  hun- 
dred ships  well  manned  should  be  sent  unto  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  to  spoil  the  country,  and  to  hold  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  neighbours  busied  at  home ;  whilst  Xerxes, 
at  his  leisure  having  subdued  the  rest,  might  afterwards 
bring  his  whole  power  upon  them,  who,  remaining  destitute 
of  succour,  would  be  too  weak  alone  to  make  resistance. 
To  this  purpose  also  the  same  Demaratus  further  advised, 
that  the  said  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  should  seize  upon 
the  island  then  called  Cythera,  now  Cerigo,  which  lying 
near  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  might  serve  as  a  fit  place  of 
rendezvous  upon  all  occainons,  either  of  their  own  defence, 
or  endama^ng  the  enemy ;  whereby  that  ancient  speech  of 
Chilon  the  Lacedaemonian  should  be  verified,  that  it  were 
better  for  his  countrymen  to  have  that  isle  drowned  in  the 
sea,  than  stand  so  inconveniently  as  for  them  it  did.    What 
effect  this  counsel  might  have  taken,  had  it  been  followed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  guess.    But  a  contrary  opinion  of  Achaeme- 
nes^  brother  to  king  Xerxes,  was  preferred  as  the  safer. 
For  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  sorely  vexed  with  a  grievous 
tempest,  which  continued  three  whole  days  together,  where- 
in were  lost  upon  the  coast  of  Magnesia  four  hundred  ships 
of  war,  besides  other  vessels  innumerable,  accordingly  as 
Artabanus  had  foreseen,  that  if  any  such  calamity  should 
overtake  them,  there  would  not  be  found  any  harbour  wide 
enough  to  |^ve  them  succour.    Therefore  Achaemenes  per- 
suaded his  brother  not  to  disperse  his  fleet ;  for  if,  said  he, 
after  the  loss  of  four  hundred  ships,  we  shall  send  away  other 
three  hundred  to  seek  adventures,  then  will  the  Greeks  be 
strong  enough  by  sea  to  encounter  the  rest  of  the  navy, 
which,  holding  all  together,  is  invincible.     To  this  counsel 
Xerxes  yielded,  hoping  that  his  land-army  and  fleet  should 
each  of  them  stand  the  other  in  good  stead,  whilst  both  held 
one  course,  and  lay  not  far  asunder.     But  herein  he  was 
far  deceived ;  for  about  the  same  time  that  his  army  had 
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felt  the  vakmr  of  the  Greeks  by  land,  his  navy  likewise 
made  a  sorrowful  proof  of  their  skill  and  courage  at  sea* 
The  Grecian  fleet  lay  at  that  time  at  Artemisium,  in  the 
straits  of  Eubcea,  where  the  Persians,  thinking  to  encompass 
them,  salt  two  hundred  sail  about  the  island  to  fall  upon 
them  behind,  using  a  like  stratagem  to  that  which  th^ 
king  did  practise  against  Leonidas,  in  a  case  not  unlike,  but 
with  far  different  success.  For  that  narrow  channel  of  the 
sea  which  divideth  Eubcea  from  the  main,  was  in  the  same 
sort  held  by  a  navy  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  sail 
against  the  huge  Persian  armada,  as  the  striuts  of  Thermo- 
pylse  had  formerly  been  maintained  by  Leonidas,  till  he  was 
so  circumvented,  as  this  navy  might  have  been,  but  was  not. 
The  departure  of  those  two  hundred  ships,  that  were  sent 
about  the  island,  and  the  cause  of  their  voyage,  was  too  well 
known  in  the  Persian  fleet,  and  soon  enough  disclosed  to 
the  Greeks,  who  setting  «ul  by  night,  met  them  with  a 
counter-surprise,  taking  and  nnking  thirty  vessels,  enfordi^ 
the  rest  to  take  the  sea ;  whore,  being  overtaken  with  foul 
weather,  they  were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  and  all  cast  away. 
Contranwise,  the  navy  of  the  Greeks  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  fifty-three  Athenian  ships  and  one  Lemnian, 
which  came  to  their  party  in  the  last  fight  As  these  new 
forces  encouraged  the  one  side,  so  the  fear  of  Xerxes^  dis- 
pleasure sUrred  up  the  other  to  redeem  their  loss  with  some 
notable  exploit.  Wheref(M*e  setting  aode  their  unfortunate 
policy,  they  resolved  in  plain  fight  to  repair  thdr  honour, 
and  casting  themselves  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  thought 
so  to  enclose  the  Greeks,  who  readily  did  present  them  bat- 
tle at  Artemisium. 

The  fight  endured  from  noon  till  night,  and  ended  with 
equal  loss  to  both  parts.  For  though  more  of  the  Peraans 
ships  were  sunk  and  taken,  yet  the  lesser  loss  fell  altogether 
as  heavy  upon  the  Greekish  fleet,  which,  being  small,  could 
worse  bear  it.  Herein  only  the  Barbarians  may  seem  to 
have  had  the  worse,  that  they  forsook  the  place  of  fight, 
icaving  the  wreck  and  spmls  to  the  enemy,  who  nevertheless 
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were  fain  to  abandon  presently  even  the  passage  which  they 
liad  undertaken  to  defend;  both  for  that  many  of  their 
ships  were  sorely  crushed  in  the  battle,  and  especially  be- 
cause they  had  rec^ved  advertisement  of  the  death  of  Le- 
onidas  at  Tliermopyke.  Before  they  weighed  anchors,  The- 
mistocles,  general  of  the  Athenians,  engraved  upon  stone 
at  the  watering-place  an  exhortation  to  the  lonians,  that 
either  they  should  revolt  unto  the  Greeks,  or  stand  neutral ; 
which  persuasion,  he  hoped,  would  either  take  some  place 
with  them,  or  at  the  least  make  them  suspected  by  the  Per- 


SECT.  IV. 
The  attempt  of  Xerxes  upon  jfyoUo's  temple ;  and  his  taking  of 

Athens, 

WHEN  Xerxes  had  passed  the  stndts  of  Thermopylae, 
he  wasted  the  country  of  the  Phocians,  and  the  regions  ad- 
joining ;  as  for  the  inhabitants,  they  chose  rather  to  fly,  and 
reserve  themselves  to  a  day  of  battle,  than  to  adventure  their 
lives  into  his  hands,  upon  hope  of  saving  their  wealth,  by 
making  proffer  unto  him  of  their  service.  Part  of  his  army 
he  sent  to  spoil  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  was  exceeding 
rich  by  means  of  many  offerings  that  had  there  been  made 
by  divers  kings  and  great  personages;  of  all  which  riches  it 
was  thought  that  Xerxes  had  a  better  inventory  than  of  the 
goods  left  in  his  own  palace.  To  make  relation  of  a  great 
astonishment  that  fell  upon  the  companies  which  arrived  at 
the  temple  to  have  sacked  it,  and  of  two  rocks,  that,  break- 
ing from  the  mount  Parnassus,  overwhelmed  many  of  the 
Barbarians,  it  were  peradventure  somewhat  superstitious. 
Yet  Herodotus,  who  lived  not  long  after,  saith,  that  the 
broken  rocks  remidned  even  to  his  memory  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  whither  they  rolled  in  thdr  fall.  And  surely  this 
attempt  of  Xerxes  was  impious;  for  seeing  he  believed 
that  ApcJlo  was  a  god,  he  should  not  have  dared  to  enter- 
tain a  covetous  desire  of  enriching  himself  by  committing 
sacrilege  upon  his  temple.  Wherefore  it  may  possibly  be 
true^  that  license  to  chastise  his  impiety,  in  such  manner  as 
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is  reported,  was  granted  unto  the  Devil,  by  that  holy  One^ 
who  saith,  '  WiU  a  man  spoil  his  gods  f  and  elsewhere^ 
^Hatk  any  nation  changed  their  gods,  which  yet  are  no 
gods  f  Go  to  the  isles  of  Kitiim,  and  behold,  and  send  to 
Kedar,  and  take  diligent  heed,  and  see  tshether  there  be  any 
such  things.  Now  this  impiety  of  Xerxes  was  the  more 
inexcusable,  for  that  the  Persians  alleged  the  burning  of 
Cybele'*s  temple  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  set  fire  on  the 
dty  of  Sardis  in  Asia,  to  be  the  ground  and  cause  of  the 
waste  which  they  made  in  burnings  of  cities  and  temples  in 
Greece.  Whereas  indeed,  in  the  enterprise  against  Delphos, 
this  viscHT  of  holy  and  zealous  revenge  falling  oJfF,  discovered 
the  face  of  covetousness  so  much  the  more  ugly,  by  how 
much  the  more  themselves  had  professed  a  detestation  of 
the  offence  which  the  Athenians  had  committed  in  that  kind 
by  mere  mischance. 

The  remainder  of  that  which  Xerxes  did  may  be  ex- 
pressed briefly  thus :  *^  He  came  to  Athens,  which  finding 
'^  forsaken,  he  took,  and  burnt  the  citadel  and  temple  which 
'^  was  therein.""  The  citadel  indeed  was  defended  a  while 
by  some  of  more  courage  than  wisdom,  who  literally  inter- 
preting Apollo^s  oracle,  *^  That  Athens  should  be  safe  in 
'^  wooden  walls,^  had  fortified  that  place  with  boards  and 
palisadoes ;  too  weak  to  hold  out  long,  though  by  their  de- 
sperate valour  so  well  maintained  at  the  first  assault,  that 
they  might  have  yielded  it  upon  tolerable  conditions,  had 
they  not  vainly  rdied  upon  the  prophecy ;  whereof  (being 
somewhat  obscure)  it  was  wisely  done  of  Themistodes,  to 
make  discretion  the  interpreter,  applying  rather  the  wcMnds 
to  the  present  need,  than  fashioning  the  business  to  words. 

SECT.  V. 

Bow  Themistoclet  the  Athenian  drew  the  Greeks  tojight  at  Salamis. 

THE  Athenians  had,  before  the  coming  of  Xerxes,  re- 
moved their  wives  and  children  into  Troezene,  iBgina,  and 
Salamis,  not  so  highly  prizing  their  houses  and  lands,  as 
their  freedom,  and  the  common  liberty  of  Greece.    Never- 
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4heless  this  great  zeal,  which  the  Athenians  did  shew  for 
the  general  good  of  their  country,  was  ill  requited  by  the 
other  Greeks,  who  with  much  labour  were  hardly  entreated 
to  stay  for  them  at  Salamis,  whilst  they  removed  the  wives 
and  children  out  of  the  dty.  But  when  the  city  of  Athens 
was  taken,  it  was  presently  resolved  upon,  that  they  should 
forsake  the  isle  of  Salamis,  and  withdraw  the  fleet  to  Isth- 
mus; which  neck  of  land  they  did  purpose  to  forufy  against 
the  Pernans,  and  so  to  defend  Peloponnesus  by  land  and 
tea,  leaving  the  rest  of  Greece,  as  indefensible,  to  the  fiiry  of 
the  enemy.  So  should  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina 
have  been  abandoned,  and  the  families  of  the  Athenians 
(which  were  there  bestowed  as  in  places  of  security)  have 
been  given  over  into  merciless  bondage.  Against  this  reso- 
lution Themistocles,  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  very 
strongly  made  opposition,  but  in  vain.  For  the  Peloponne- 
sians  were  so  possessed  with  fear  of  losing  their  own,  which 
they  would  not  hazard,  that  no  persuasions  could  obtain  of 
them  to  r^ard  the  estate  of  their  distressed  friends  and  allies. 
Many  remonstrances  Themistocles  made  unto  them,  to  al- 
lure them  to  abide  the  enemy  at  Salamis ;  as  first  in  private 
unto  Eurvbiades  the  Lacedaemonian,  admiral  of  the  whole 
fleet.  That  the  selfsame  fear  which  made  them  forsake  those 
coasts  of  Greece,  upon  which  diey  then  anchored,  would 
afterward  (if  it  found  no  dieck  at  the  first)  cause  them  also 
to  dissever  the  fleet,  and  every  one  <^  the  confederates  to 
withdraw  himself  to  the  defence  of  his  own  city  and  estate ; 
then  to  the  council  of  war,  which  Eurybiades  upon  this  mo- 
tion did  call  together,  (fOTbearing  to  object  what  want  of 
courage  might  work  in  them  hereafter,)  he  shewed  that  the 
fight  at  Isthmus  would  be  in  an  open  sea,  whereas  it  was 
more  expedient  for  them,  having  the  fewer  ships,  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  in  the  stndts;  and  that,  besides  the  safe- 
guard of  iGgina,  M^ara,  and  Salamis,  they  should,  by 
abiding  where  they  then  were,  sufiiciently  defend  Isthmus, 
which  the  Barbarians  diould  not  so  much  as  once  look 
upon,  if  the  Greeks  obtained  victory  by  sea ;  which  they 
could  not  so  well  hope  for  elsewhere,  as  in  that  present 
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place  which  gave  them  so  good  advantage.     All  this  would 
Dot  serve  to  reisan  the  Peloponnesians,  of  whom  one,  un- 
worthy of  memory,  upbraided  Themistocles  with  the  loss 
of  Athens,  blaming  Eurybiades  for  suffering  one  to  speak 
in  the  council  that  had  no  country  of  his  own  to  inhabit. 
A  base  and  shameful  objection  it  was,  to  lay  as  a  reproach 
that  loss,  which  being  voluntarily  sustained  for  the  common 
good,  was  in  true  estimation  by  so  much  the  more  honour- 
able, by  how  much  it  was  the  greater.     But  this  indignity 
did  exasperate  Themistocles,  and  put  into  his  mouth  a  reply 
8o  sharp,  as  availed  more  than  all  his  former  persuasions* 
He  told  them  all  plainly.  That  the  Athenians  wanted  not  a 
fairer  dty  than  any  nation  of  Greece  could  boast  of,  having 
well  near  two  hundred  good  ships  of  war,  the  better  part  at 
the  Grecian  fleet,  with  which  it  was  easy  for  them  to  trans- 
port their  families  and  substance  into  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  settle  themselves  in  a  more  secure  habitation,  leaving 
those  to  shift  as  well  as  they  might,  who  in  their  extremity 
had  refused  to  stand  by  them.     Herewithal  he  mentioned  a 
town  in  Italy,  belonging  of  old  to  the  state  of  Athens,  of 
which  town  he  said  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  Athe- 
nians in  process  of  time  should  build  it  anew,  and  there 
(quoth  he)  will  we  plant  ourselves,  leaving  unto  you  a  sor- 
rowful remembrance  of  my  words  and  of  your  own  unthank- 
fulness.    The  Peloponnesians,  hearing  thus  much,  b^an 
to  enter  into  better  consideration  of  the  Athenians,  whose 
affairs  depended  not,  as  they  well  perceived,  upon  so  weak 
terms,  that  they  diould  be  driven  to  crouch  to  others ;  but 
rather  were  such  as  might  enforce  the  rest  to  yield  to  them, 
and  condescend  even  to  the  uttermost  of  their  own  de- 
mands. 

Far  the  Athenians,  when  they  first  embraced  that  heroical 
resoluticm  of  leaving  their  grounds  and  houses  to  fire  and 
ruin,  if  necessity  should  enforce  them  so  far  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  their  tiberty,  did  employ  the  most  of  their  pri- 
vate wealth,  and  all  the  common  treasure,  in  building  a  great 
navy.  By  these  means  they  hoped  (which  accordingly  fell 
Ottt)  that  no  such  calamity  shoidd  befall  them  by  land,  as 
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might  not  well  be  counterpoised  by  great  advantages  at  sea: 
knowing  well,  that  a  strong  fleet  would  either  procure  vic- 
tory at  home,  or  a  secure  passage  to  any  other  country. 
The  other  states  of  Greece  held  it  sufficient,  if  building  a 
few  new  ships  they  did  somewhat  amend  their  navy. 
Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that,  had  they  been  vanquished, 
they  could  not  have  expected  any  other  fortune,  than  ^ther 
present  death  or  perpetual  slavery;  neither  could  they 
hope  to  be  victorious  without  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  forces  by  sea  did  equal  all  theirs  together ;  the  whole 
confflsting  of  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  fourscore 
bottoms.  Wherefore  these  Peloponnesians,  beginning  to 
suspect  their  own  condition,  which  would  have  stood  upon 
desperate  points,  if  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  forsaken  them, 
were  soon  persuaded,  by  the  greater  fear  of  such  a  bad 
event,  to  forget  the  lesser,  which  they  had  conceived  of  the 
Persians;  and  laying  aside  their  insolent  bravery,  they 
3rielded  to  that  most  profitable  counsel  of  abiding  at  Salamis* 

SECT.  VI. 

How  the  Persians  consuUed  about  gk>mg  battle^  and  how  Themis- 
tocles  ^  poUcy  held  the  Greeks  to  their  resolutions  with  the  ric- 
tory  at  Salanus  thereupon  ensmng. 

IN  the  mean  season  the  Persians  bad  entered  into  con- 
sultation, whether  it  were  convenient  to  offer  battle  to  the 
Greeks  or  no.  The  rest  of  the  captains  ^ving  such  advice 
as  they  thought  would  best  please  the  king  their  master, 
had  soon  agreed  upon  the  fight;  but  Artenuaa,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  followed  Xerxes  to  this  war  in  person, 
was  of  contrary  opinion.  Her  counsel  was,  that  the  king 
himself  directly  should  march  toward  Peloponnesus,  where- 
by it  would  come  to  pass,  that  the  Greek  navy  (unable 
otherwise  to  continue  long  at  Salamis  for  want  of  provi- 
«on)  shotild  presently  be  dissevered ;  and  every  one  seek- 
ing to  preserve  his  own  dty  and  goods,  they  should,  being 
divided,  prove  unable  to  reast  him,  who  had  won  so  far 
upon  them  when  they  held  together.  And  as  the  profit 
will  be  great  in  forbearing  to  give  battle,  so  on  the  other 
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side  the  danger  will  be  more  (said  Bhe)  which  we  shall  uiw 
dei^,  than  any  need  requireth  us  to  adventure  upon ;  and 
the  loss,  in  case  it  fall  upon  us,  greater  than  the  profit  of 
the  victory  which  we  desire.    For  if  we  compel  the  enemies 
to  fly,  it  is  no  more  than  they  would  have  done,  we  sitting 
still ;  but  if  they,  as  better  seamen  than  ours,  put  us  to  the 
worst,  the  journey  to  Peloponnesus  is  utterly  dashed,  and 
many  that  now  declare  for  us  will  soon  revolt  unto  the 
Greeks.     Mardonius,  whom  Xerxes  had  sent  for  that  pur« 
pose  to  the  fleet,  related  unto  his  master  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  other  captmns,   and  withal  this  disagreeing 
opnion  of  Artemisia.     The  king  was  well  pleased  with  her 
advice,  yet  resolved  upon  following  the  more  general,  but 
far  worse  counsel  of  the  rest ;  which  would  questionless  have 
been  the  same  which  Artemisia  gave,  had  not  fear  and  flat- 
tery made  all  the  captains  utter  that,  as  out  of  their  own 
judgment,  which  they  thought  most  conformable  to  their 
princess  determination.    So  it  was  indeed,  that  Xerxes  had 
entertained  a  vain  persuasion  of  much  good  that  his  own 
presence  upon  the  shore,  to  behold  the  conflict,  would  work 
sunong  the  soldiers.    Therefore  he  encamped  upon  the  sea- 
side, pitching  his  own  tent  on  the  mount  iEgaleus,  which 
is  opposite  unto  the  isle  of  Salamis,  whence  at  ease  he  might 
safely  view  all  which  might  happen  in  that  action,  having 
scribes  about  him  to  write  down  the  acts  and  behaviour  of 
«very  captain.     The  near  approach  of  the  Barbarians,  to- 
gether with  the  news  of  that  timorous  diligence  which  th^ 
countrymen  shewed  in  fortifying  the  Isthmus,  and  of  a  Per- 
sian army  marching  apace  thither,  did  now  again  so  terrify 
sod  amaze  the  Peloponnenans,  that  no  entreaty  nor  contesta- 
tion would  sufiice  to  hold  them  together.  For  they  thought  it 
mere  madness  to  fight  for  a  country  already  lost,  when  they 
rather  should  endeavour  to  save  that  which  remained  un- 
eonquered ;  propounding  chiefly  to  themselves  what  misery 
would  be£Edl  them,  if,  losing  the  victory,  they  should  be 
driven  into  Salamis,  there  to  be  shut  up,  and  besieged 
round  in  a  poor  desolate  island. 
Hereupon  they  resolved  forthwith  to  set  sail  for  Isthmus; 
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which  had  presently  been  done,  if  the  wisdom  of  Themis- 
iocles  had  not  prevented  it  For  he  perceiving  what  a 
violent  fear  had  stopped  up  their  ears  against  all  good 
counsel,  did  practise  another  course,  and  forthwith  labour 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  unwholesome  decree,  not 
suflPering  the  very  hour  of  performance  to  find  him  busy  in 
wrangBng  altercation.  As  BOom  as  the  council  brake  up, 
be  despatched  secretly  a  trusty  gentleman  to  the  Persian 
eaptuns,  informing  them  truly  of  the  intended  flight,  and 
exhorting  diem  to  send  part  of  their  navy  about  the  island, 
Hrhich,  encompassing  the  Greeks,  might  prevent  their  escape, 
giving  them  withal  a  false  hope  of  his  as^tance.  The  Per- 
nans  no  sooner  heard  than  believed  these  good  news,  well 
knowing  that  the  victory  was  their  own  assured,  if  the 
Athenian  fleet  jcnned  with  them,  which  they  might  easily 
hope,  considering  what  ability  their  master  had  to  recom- 
pense, for  so  dmng,  both  the  captains  with  rich  rewards, 
And  the  people  with  restitution  of  their  city  and  territpries. 
By  these  means  it  fell  out,  that  when  the  Greeks  very  early 
in  the  morning  were  about  to  weigh  anchor,  they  found 
themselves  enclosed  round  with  Pereoans,  who  had  laboured 
hard  all  night,  sending  many  of  their  ships  about  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  to  charge  the  enemy  in  rear,  and  landing  many 
of  their  men  in  the  isle  of  Psyttalea,  which  lieth  over  against 
Salamis,  to  save  such  of  their  own,  and  kill  such  of  the 
Grecian  party,  as  by  any  misfortune  should  be  cast  upon 
the  shore.  Thus  did  mere  necessity  enforce  the  Grecians 
to  undertake  the  battle  in  the  straits  of  Salamis,  where 
tbey  obtained  a  memorable  victory,  stemming  the  foremost 
of  their  enemies,  and  chasing  the  rest,  who  falling  foul  one 
upon  another,  could  ndther  conveniently  fight  nor  fly.  I 
do  not  find  any  particular  occurrences  in  this  great  battle 
to  be  much  remarkable.  Sure  it  is,  that  the  scribes  of 
Xerxes  had  a  wearisome  task  of  writing  down  many  dis- 
asters that  befell  the  Persian  fleet,  which  ill  acquitted  itself 
that  day,  &nng  no  one  piece  of  service  worthy  the  presence 
of  their  king,  or  the  registering  of  his  notaries.  As  for  the 
Greeks,  they  might  well  seem  to  have  wrought  out  that  vie- 
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tory  with  equal  courage,  were  it  not  that  the  fuiDcipal  ho- 
nour of  that  day  was  ascribed  to  those  of  ^^na,  and  to 
the  Athenians,  of  whom  it  is  recorded.  That  when  the  Bar- 
barians did  fly  towards  Fhalerus,  where  the  land-army  d 
Xerxes  lay,  the  ships  of  iEgina  having  possessed  the 
tUaits,  did  mnk  or  take  them,  whilst  the  Athenians  did 
valiantly  give  charge  upon  those  that  kept  the  sea,  and 
made  any  countenance  of  resisting. 

SECT.  VIL 
Ofihmgt  foUow'mg  after  the  battle  of  SaJUam;  and  ofthejiighi 

of  Xerxes, 

AFTER  this  victory,  the  Greeks  intending,  by  way  of 
scrutiny,  to  determine  which  of  the  captains  had  best  me- 
rited of  them  in  all  this  great  service ;  every  captain,  bdlng 
■mbitious  of  that  honour,  did  tn  the  first  place  write  down 
Us  own  name,  but  in  the  second  place,  as  best  deserving 
next  unto  himself,  almost  every  suffrage  did  concur  upcHi 
Tliemistocles.     Thus  private  affection  yielded  unto  virtue, 
as  soon  as  her  own  turn  was  served.    The  Persian  king,  as 
Bot  amazed  with  this  calamity,  began  to  make  new  prepara- 
tkoa  for  continuance  <^  war ;  but  in  such  fashion,  that  they 
vUch  were  best  acquainted  with  his  temper  might  easily 
discern  his  faint  heart  through  his  painted  looks.    Espe- 
cially Mardonius,  author  of  the  war,  b^an  to  cast  a  wary  eye 
vpoD  his  master,  fearing  lest  his  counsel  should  be  rewarded 
<<xx)rding  to  the  event     Wherefore,  purposing  rather  to 
^venture  his  life  in  pursuit  of  the  victory,  than  to  cast  it 
tway  by  undergoing  his  princess  indignation,  he  advised 
^  king  to  leave  unto  him  three  hundred  thousand  men ; 
^th  which  forces  he  promised  to  reduce  all  Greece  under 
^  subjection  of  the  Persian  sceptre.     Herewithal  he  for- 
got not  to  soothe  Xerxes  with  many  fair  words,  telling  him, 
^  the  cowardice  of  those  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
OKcians,  with  others  of  the  like  metal,  nothing  better  than 
iWes,  who  had  so  ill  behaved  themselves  in  the  late  sea- 
>errice,  did  not  concern  his  honour,  who  had  always  been 
victorious,  and  had  already  subdued  the  better  part  of 
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Greece^  yea,  taken  Athens  itself,  against  which  the  war  was 
principally  intended.  These  words  found  very  good  ac- 
ceptance in  the  king's  ear,  who  presently  betook  himself  to 
his  journey  homewards,  making  the  more  haste,  for  that  be 
understood  how  the  Greeks  had  a  purpose  to  sul  to  Helles- 
pont, end  there  to.  break  down  his  bridge,  and  intercept  his 
passage.  True  it  was,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  such  intent, 
but  rather  wished  his  hasty  departure,  knowing  that  he 
would  leave  his  army  not  so  strong  as  it  should  have  been, 
had  he  in  person  remained  with  it.  And  for  this  cause  did 
Eurybiades  give  counsel,  that  by  no  means  they  should  at- 
tempt the  breaking  of  that  bridge,  lest  necessity  should 
enforce  the  Persians  to  take  courage,  and  rather  to  fight 
like  men,  than  die  like  beasts.  Wherefore  Themistocles 
did,  under  pretence  of  friendship,  send  a  false  advertise- 
ment to  this  dmorous  prince,  adviung  him  to  convey  him- 
self into  Asia  with  all  speed,  before  his  bridge  were  dissolv- 
ed ;  which  counsel  Xerxes  took  very  kindly,  and  hastily  fol- 
lowed, as  before  is  shewed.  Whether  it  were  so  that  he 
found  the  bridge  whole,  and  thereby  repassed  into  A^a ; 
or  whether  it  were  torn  in  sunder  by  tempests,  and  he  there- 
by driven  to  embark  himself  in  some  obscure  vessel,  it  is 
not  greatly  material ;  though  the  Greeks  did  most  willingly 
embrace  the  latter  of  these  reports.  Howsoever  it  were, 
this  flight  <^  his  did  well  ease  the  country,  that  was  thereby 
disburdened  of  that  huge  throng  of  people,  which,  as  lo- 
custs, had  before  overwhelmed  it. 

SECT.  VIII. 

The  negotiations  between  Mardonius  and  the  Athenians,  as  also 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedamonians,  after  the  flight  of 
Xerxes, 

MARDONIUS,  with  his  three  hundred  thousand,  had 
withdrawn  himself  into  Thessaly,  whence  he  sent  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Athenians,  with  promise  of  large  amends  for  all  their  losses 
received,  and  of  extending  their  territories  as  far  as  their 
own  desires ;  allowing  them  to  retain  their  liberty  and  laws^ 
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if  tbey  would  make  peace  with  Xerxes,  and  assist  him  in 
that  war. 

The  Athenians  had  now  re-entered  their  city,  but  not  as 
yet  brought  back  their  wives  and  children ;  forasmuch  as 
they  well  perceived  that  the  place  could  not  be  secure,  till 
the  army  of  Mardonius  were  broken  and  defeated.  Where- 
fore the  Lacedaemonians,  understanding  what  fur  conditions 
this  ambassador  would  propound,  were  perplexed  with  very 
great  fear,  lest  he  should  find  good  and  ready  acceptance. 
Hereupon  they  likewise  very  speedily  despatched  their  am- 
bassadors for  Athens,  who  arriving  before  the  Macedonian 
had  audience,  used  the  best  of  their  persuasion  to  retain 
the  Athenians  firm.  They  allied  that  neither  Xerxes  nor 
Darius  had  any  pretence  of  war  against  the  rest  of  Greece, 
but  had  only  threatened  the  subversion  of  Athens,  till  they 
and  all  their  confederates,  arming  themselves  in  defence  of 
that  city,  were  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  wherdn  die  Athe- 
nians, without  much  cruelty  of  injustice,  could  not  leave 
them.  We  know,  said  they,  that  ye  have  endured  great  ca- 
lamities, losing  the  fruit  of  the  grounds,  and  being  driven  to 
forsake  the  town,  the  houses  whereof  be  ruined,  and  imfit 
for  your  habitation;  in  regard  whereof,  we  undertake  to 
maintain  as  our  own,  your  wives  and  children  amongst  us, 
as  long  as  the  war  shall  continue,  hoping  that  ye,  who  have 
always  procured  liberty  to  others,  will  not  now  go  about  ta 
bring  all  Greece  into  slavery  and  bondage.  As  for  the  Bar- 
barians, th^  promises  are  large,  but  their  words  and  oaths 
are  of  no  assurance.  It  was  needless  to  use  many  arguments 
to  the  Athenians,  who  gave  answer  to  Alexander  in  presence 
cxf  the  Spartan  ambassadors.  That  whilst  the  sun  continued 
his  course  they  would  be  enemies  to  Xerxes,  regarding  nei- 
ther gold  nor  any  riches,  with  which  he  might  seek  to  make 
purchase  of  their  liberty.  Concerning  the  maintenance  of 
ihm  wives  and  children,  it  was  a  burden  which  they  pro- 
mised to  sustain  themselves,  only  dearing  the  Lacedsemo- 
luans  that  with  all  speed  they  would  cause  their  army  to 
march;  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  likely  that  Mardonius  would 
kng  sit  still  in  Thessaly,  having  once  received  such  a  peremp. 
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tory  answer.  In  this  their  opinion  of  Mardonius^s  readiness 
to  invade  Attica,  they  found  themselves  nothing  deceived. 
For  he,  ai  soon  as  Alexander  had  returned  their  obstinate 
purpose  <d  resistance^  did  forthwith  lead  his  army  towards 
them  and  their  city;  they  having  now  the  second  time 
quitted  it,  and  conveyed  themselves  into  places  of  more  se^ 
curity  abroad  in  the  country,  where  they  expected  the  arri- 
val of  their  confederates. 

.  From  Athttis  he  sent  his  agent  unto  them  with  instruc- 
tions, not  only  to  persuade  them  to  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions before  to  them  propounded,  but  with  great  pro- 
mises to  allure  the  principal  of  them  to  his  party^  His 
hope  was,  that  either  the  people,  wearied  with  forsaking 
their  houses  so  often,  would  be  desirous  to  preserve  them 
from  fire,  and  to  have  those  which  were  already  lud  waste 
ireedified  at  the  king's  charges;  or  if  this  affection  took  no 
place  with  them,  but  that  needs  they  would  rely  upon  th^ 
okl  confederates,  whose  succours  did  very  slowly  advance 
forwards ;  yet  perhaps  the  leaders  might  be  won  with  great 
rewards  to  draw  them  to  his  purpose ;  all  which  projects  if 
they  should  £sul,  the  destruction  of  Athens  would  be  a  good 
mean  to  please  his  master,  king  Xerxes,  who  must  thereby 
needs  understand  that  Mardonius  kept  his  ground,  and 
feared  not  to  confront  the  whde  power  of  Greece  in  the 
strongest  part  of  thdr  own  country.  But  his  expectation 
was  b^;uiled  in  all  these :  for  the  Athenians  so  tittle  re- 
garded his  offers,  that  when  one  Lycidas,  or  (as  Demosthe- 
nes calls  him)  Cyrsilus,  advised  die  senate  to  accept  the 
conditions,  and  prc^und  them  to  the  people,  all  the  sena- 
tors, and  as  many  as  abiding  mthout  the  council-house 
heard  what  he  had  said,  immediately  Set  upon  him,  and 
stoned  him  to  death ;  not  examining  whether  it  were  fear 
or  money  that  had  moved  him  to  utter  such  a  vile  sen- 
tence. Yea,  the  women  of  Athens,  in  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
bearing  of  his  bad  counsel,  and  bad  end,  assembling  toge^ 
ther,  did  enter  hb  house  there,  and  put  his  wife  and  chil*^ 
dren  to  the  like  execution.  All  this  bravery  notwithstand-^ 
ing,  when  they  perceived  the  slackness  of  the  Peloponne^ 
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mna  in  giving  them  aid,  they  were  fain  to  betake  them- 
elves  to  Salamia  again,  the  old  place  of  their  security. 
lenudning  there,  and  seong  little  forwardness  in  those 
^hoaxk  it  most  amoemed  to  assist  them,  they  sent  very  se- 
ere  messages  to  Sparta,  complaining  of  their  slackness, 
iid  threatening  withal  to  take  such  course  as  might  stand 
est  with  their  own  good,  seeing  that  the  common  estate  of 
11  was  so  little  r^arded.    These  messengers  were  at  the 
iiBt  entertained  with  dilatory  answers,  which  every  day  grew 
older,  when  as  the  Peloponnesian  wall,  builded  athwart 
he  Isthmus,  was  almost  finished.    But  as  the  Lacedae- 
Donians  waxed  careless  and  dull,  so  the  Athenians  hotly 
xessed  them  to  a  quick  resolution,  giving  them  plainly  to 
mderstand,  that  if  they  should  hold  on  in  those  dilatory 
smrses,  it  would  not  be  long  ere  the  city  of  Athens  took  a 
aew  course,  that  should  little  please  them.     All  this  while 
Lhe  Persian  fleet  lay  upon  the  coast  of  Aaa,  not  daring  to 
3nw  nearer  unto  Greece,  as  being  now  too  weak  at  sea. 
likewise  the  Greekish  navy  contained  itself  within  the  har- 
bours upon  Europe  side ;   both  to  do  service  where  need 
■iould  require  at  home,  and  withal  to  shun  the  danger 
^^inch  might  have  befallen  any  part  of  it,  that  .being  dis- 
tracted from  the  rest  had  adventured  over  far.     So  mutual 
'car  preserved  in  quiet  the  islands  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
<Agean  seas.     But  it  was  well  and  seasonably  observed  by 
*  counsellor  of  Sparta,  that  the  wall  upon  Isthmus  would 
aerre  to  little  purpose  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus,  if 
<xioe  the  Athenians  gave  ear  to  Mardonius;  conudering 
^  many  doors  would  be  opened  into  that  demi-island,  as 
■oon  as  the  enemy  should,  by  winning  the  friendship  of 
Atbois,  become  the  master  of  the  seas  about  it     The  La- 
ttdemonians  upon  this  admonition,  making  better  perusal 
V  their  own  dangers,  were  very  careful  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  not  brooking  their  de- 
)f9s>  were  upon  point  of  taking  leave,  yea,  as  it  seemed,  of 
ieaouncing  their  alliance.     Wherefore,  despatching  away 
five  thousand  Spartans  in  the  evening,  under  conduct  of 
Huimias,  they  gave  audience  the  next  day  to  the  ambassa- 
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dors,  whose  complaints  they  answered  with  vdiement  pro- 
testations oi  ihm  readiness ;  deeply  swearing,  that  the  army 
of  Sparta  was  abeady  tkr  upon  the  journey ;  and  giving 
them  leave  to  take  up  other  five  thousand  Lacedsemonians 
out  of  the  region  adjoining,  to  follow  after  them. 

The  Athenians,  though  distasting  such  want  of  gravity 
in  a  matter  so  important,  were  nevertheless  contented  with 
the  final  conclusion ;  and  levying  the  number  appointed  of 
Lacedasmonian  soldiers,  made  what  haste  they  could  to  en- 
camp in  Attica*  The  other  Grecians  were  nothing  slack  in 
sending  forth  companies,  whose  near  approach  caused  Mar- 
donius  to  forsake  Attica  as  a  rough  country,  and  therefore 
of  much  disadvantage  to  horse,  wherein  consisted  the  best 
of  his  power.  Before  his  departure,  he  burnt  the  city  of 
Adiens,  beating  down  the  walls  of  it,  and  ruining  all  that 
had  formerly  escaped  the  fury  of  war. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  great  battle  of  Platcpa. 

IT  were  too  long  a  rehearsal  to  shew  all  that  happened 
in  many  skirmishes  between  the  Greeks  and  him,  in  the 
country  of  Boeotia,  which  Mardonius  had  chosen  to  be  the 
seat  of  that  war.  Much  time  was  spent  before  the  quarrel 
was  decided  by  trial  of  one  main  battle :  for  both  parties 
did  stand  upon  their  guard,  each  expecting  when  the  other 
should  assail  them. 

The  army  of  Mardonius  contained  about  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  were  by  him  chosen  out  of  Xerxes^  army; 
to  whom  were  adjoined  the  forces  of  Thebes,  Macedony, 
Thessaly,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  that  now,  siding  with 
the  Persian,  furnished  his  camp  with  fifty  thousand  men. 
Against  these,  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  their 
confederates,  had  levied  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  of  which  forty  thousand  were  weightily  armed, 
the  rest  were  only  asostants  to  these  forty  thousand,  beings 
armed  more  slightly,  as  rather  to  make  excursions,  and 
give  chase^  than  to  sustain  any  strong  charges. 

These  two  armies,  having  eleven  days  confronted  one 
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the  other  without  performing  any  memorable  piece  of  ser- 
vice, Mardonius,  whose  victuals  began  to  fail,  resolved  to 
begin  the  fray.  The  Greeks  were  promised  victory  by 
an  oracle,  if  they  fought  in  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  and 
in  the  plain  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  making  prayers  unto 
certain  gods,  demigods,  and  nymphs.  But  it  was  hard  to 
find  the  certain  place  which  the  oracle  designed.  For  the 
pliun  of  Ceres  was  indeed  in  the  territory  of  Athens ;  but 
there  was  also  an  old  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  near 
unto  the  place  where  they  lay  at  that  time  encamped,  as 
likewise  the  memorials  of  those  nymphs  and  demigods 
were  in  the  same  place,  upon  mount  Cithsron,  and  the 
ground  served  well  for  footmen  against  horse ;  only  the 
land  belonged  unto  the  Platasans^  and  not  unto  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Whilst  the  Greeks  were  perplexed  about  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  this  doubtful  oracle,  the  Platseans,  to  make  all  clear, 
did  freely  bestow  their  land  on  that  side  the  town  upon  the 
Athenians. 

This  magnificence  of  the  Plataeans  caused  Alexander  the 
Great,  many  ages  after,  to  reedify  their  city,  which  was 
fuined  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars. 

Ail  things  being  ready  for  battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  ge- 
ii^td  thought  it  most  meet  that  the  Athenians  should  stand 
opposite  that  day  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whom  they 
^^  formerly  vanquished  at  Marathon ;  and  that  he,  with 
"is   Spartans,   should  entertain   the   Thebans    and  other 
^t^eks  which  followed  Mardonius,  as  better  acquainted 
^ith  their  fight,  and  having  beaten  them  oftentimes  before. 
I'his  being  agreed  upon,  the  Athenians  changed  place  with 
^^  Lacedaemonians ;  which  Mardonius  understanding,  (whe- 
^er  fearing  the  Athenians,  of  whose  valour  the  Medes  and 
^eraans  had  felt  heavy  proof,  or  de^ring  to  encounter  the 
Spartans,  as  thinking  them  the  bravest  soldiers  in  Greece,) 
^  did  also  change  the  order  of  his  battle,  and  oppose  him- 
^  to  Pausanias.     All  the  Greeks  might  well  perceive  how 
^he  enemy  did  shift  his  wings,  and  Pausanias  thereupon  re- 
turned to  his  former  station ;  which  Mardonius  noting,  did 
ulbgh,  vol.  hi.  k 
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also  the  like.  So  one  whole  day  was  spent  in  chan^ng  to 
and  fro.  Some  attempt  the  Peraans  made  that  day  with 
their  archers  on  horseback,  who  did  so  molest  the  Greeks 
at  their  watering-place,  that  they  were  fain  to  enter  into 
consultation  of  retiring ;  because  they  could  not,  without 
much  loss  to  themselves,  and  none  to  the  enemy,  lie  near  to 
that  fountain  which  did  serve  all  the  camp.  Having  there- 
fore concluded  among  themselves  to  dislodge,  and  part  of 
the  army  being  sent  away  before  daylight,  Mardonius  p^- 
ceived  their  departure  in  the  rooming,  and  thereupon, 
being  encouraged  by  their  flight,  (which  to  him  seemed  to 
proceed  out  of  mere  cowardice,)  he^  charged  them  in  rear 
with  great  violence.  It  may  well  be  recorded  as  a  not- 
able example  of  patient  valour,  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
being  overtaken  by  the  enemy'^s  horse,  and  overwhelmed 
with  great  flights  of  arrows,  did  quietly  sit  still,  not  making 
any  resistance  or  defence,  till  the  sacrifices  for  victory  were 
happily  ended,  though  many  of  them  were  hurt  and  slain, 
and  some  of  especial  mark  lost,  before  any  sign  of  good  suc- 
cess appeared  in  the  entrails. 

But  as  soon  as  Pausanias  had  found  in  the  sacrifice  those 
tokens  which  the  superstition  of  that  age  and  country  ac- 
counted fortunate,  he  gave  the  signal  of  battle ;  and  there- 
upon the  soldiers,  who  till  then  did  sit  upon  the  ground,  as 
was  their  manner,  arose  aU  together,  and  with  excellent  cou- 
rage received  the  charge  of  the  Barbarians,  that  came  throng- 
ing upon  them  without  any  fear  of  such  notable  resistance. 
The  rest  of  the  Greek  army  that  was  in  march,  being  re^ 
voked  by  Pausanias,  came  in  apace  to  succour  the  Lacedas— 
monians ;  only  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  led  by  the? 
Athenians  could  not  arrive  unto  the  place  of  the  great  bm— 
tie,  because  the  Thebans,  and  other  Greeks  confederated 
with  the  Persians,  gave  them  check  by  the  way.    Neverthe^ 
less,  the  Spartans,  with  other  thdr  assistants,  did  so  well 
quit  themselves,  that  the  Persians  were  vanquished, 
Mardonius,  with  many  thousands  more,  slain  in  the  fidd  ? 
the  rest  fled  into  the  camp,  which  they  had  fortified  witb 
wooifen  walls,  and  there  ddfended  themselves  with  such 
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rage  as  deaperate  necessity  enforced  them  unto^  holding 
out  the  longer,  because  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  aiD- 
quainted  with  the  manner  of  assaulting  fortresses  and  walls. 
In  the  mean  season  the  Athenians,  haying  found  strong 
opposition  of  the  Thebans  and  Thessaliaas,  did  with  much 
labour  and  courage  obtain  victory,  which  having  not  long 
pursued,  they  came  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  they 
found  wearily  busied  in  assaulting  the  camp  with  more  va- 
lour than  skill.  Wherefore  they  themselves  undertook  it, 
and  in  short  jipace  forced  a  passage  through  the  wall,  at 
which  breach  first,  and  then  on  all  sides,  the  Greeks  en* 
tered  with  such  fury,  and  just  desire  of  vengeance,  that  of 
three  himdred  thousand  they  are  said  not  to  have  left  three 
thousand  alive,  excepting  those  who  fled  away  with  Arta- 
bazus,  when  the  Persian  army  first  fell  to  rout. 

If  the  execution  were  so  great  as  is  reported,  an  especial 
cause  of  it  was  the  foolish  retreat,  or  rather  flight  into  the 
camp.  For  though  it  were  so,  that  the  place  was  well  forti- 
fied, and  the  number  of  those  who  cast  themselves  into  it 
greater  than  of  the  assailants;  yet  they,  being  of  several 
nations  and  languages,  and  having  lost  their  general,  with 
other  principal  commanders,  it  was  unpossible  that  they  in 
aidi  a  terror  and  astonishment  should  make  good  that  piece 
of  ground,  lying  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy^s  country,  against 
tt  anny  of  men  far  more  valiant  than  themselves,  and  in- 
flvned  with  present  victory.  Therefinre  the  same  wall, 
^Hidi  for  a  few  hours  had  preserved  their  lives  by  holding 
^  the  enemy,  did  now  impale  them,  and  leave  them  to  the 
*imghtering  fury  of  unpitiful  victors.  Artabazus  fled  into 
'Rttioe,  telling  the  people  of  Thessaly  and  other  countries 
'^  his  way,  that  he  was  sent  by  Mardonius  upon  some 
fiooe  of  service ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  had  they  under- 
*^  any  thing  of  that  great  discooifiture,  all  places  would 
we  been  hostile  unto  him,  and  sought  with  his  ruin  to  pur- 
4iae  favour  of  the  vanquishers.  Therefore  making  so 
'Vge  mardies,  that  many  of  his  soldiers  being  feeble  were 
kft  bdiind  and  lost,  he  came  to  Byzantium,  whence  he 
dipped  hb  men  over  into  Asia.     Sudi  was  the  end  of  the 
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vainglorious  expedition  undertaken  by  Xerxes  against  the 
Greeks,  upon  hope  of  honour  and  great  conquest ;  though 
sorting  otherwise,  accordingly  as  Artabazus  had  foreseen, 
and  rather  worse ;  forasmuch  as  it  began  the  quarrel,  which 
never  ended  befdie  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire  was  ef- 
fected, by  that  nation  of  the  Greeks  despised,  and  sought  to 
have  been  brought  into  slavery.  Hereby  it  may  seem, 
that  the  vision  appearing  to  Xerxes  was  from  God  himself, 
who  had  formerly  disposed  of  those  things,  otdaining  the 
subversion  of  the  Peraan  monarchy  by  the  Greeks,  who, 
thus  provoked,  entered  into  greater  consideration  of  their 
own  strength  and  the  weakness  of  their  enemies. 

SECT.  X. 

The  battle  of  Mycale^  with  a  strange  accident  that  fell  out  in  the 
beginning  of  it ;  and  examples  of  the  Uke, 

THE  same  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  at  Pla- 
tsese,  there  was  another  battle  fought  at  Mycale,  a  promon- 
tory or  headland  in  Asia,  where  the  Persian  fleet  rode. 

Lcutychides  the  Spartan,  with  Xantippus  the  Athenian, 
admirals  of  the  Greek  navy,  at  the  request  of  some  island- 
ers and  lonians,  did  sail  into  those  parts  to  deliver  the  Si- 
mians, and  procure  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  the  Persian. 
Xerxes  himself  at  this  time  lay  at  Sardis,  a  city  in  Lydia, 
not  far  fix>m  the  sea^^ide,  having  left  threescore  thousands 
under  the  command  of  Tigranes  for  defence  of  Ionia  andfl 
the  searcoast.    Therefore  when  Artayntes  and  Ithramitres^— 
admirals  of  the  Persian  fleet,  understood  that  the  Greeks 
bent  their  course  towards  them,  they  did  forthwith  drai^^ 
their  ships  aground,  fortifying  with  palisadoes  and  otherwis«ia 
as  much  ground  as  did  seem  needful  for  the  encamping 
all  their  land  and  sea  forces.     Leutychides  at  his  arrivi 
perceiving  that  they  meant  to  keep  within  their  strengtBv, 
and  resolving  to  force  them  out  of  it,  rowed  with  his  gaJi/^y 
close  aboard  the  shore,  and  called  upon  the  lofiians,  (who 
more  for  fear  than  good-will  were  encamped  among  the  Per- 
sians,) exhortii^  them  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  remember  li- 
berty, and  use  the  fair  occasion  which  they  now  had  to 
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?erit.  Herdn  he  did  imitate  Themistocles,  who  had  done  the 
like  at  Euboea ;  trusting  that  either  these  persuasions  would 
prevail,  or  if  the  Persians  did  happen  to  understand  them, 
that  it  would  breed  some  jealousy  in  them,  causing  them  to 
fight  in  fear  of  their  own  companions.     It  need  not  seem 
strange,  that  this  very  same  stratagem,  which  little  or  no- 
thing availed  Themistocles,  did  now  very  happily  succeed. 
F(X'  Xerxes  being  in  his  full  strength,  it  was  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty  to  persuade  those  inhabitants  of  A»a  to  re- 
volt ;  who  now,  in  his  declining  estate,  gave  a  willing  ear  to 
the  sweet  sound  of  liberty.     The  Persians  likewise,  who  in 
their  fonner  bravery  little  regarded,  and  less  feared,  any 
treason  to  be  contrived  by  their  subjects,  were  now  so 
wary,  that  from  the  Samians,  which  were  amongst  them, 
they  took  away  their  arms ;  the  Milesians,  whom  they  did 
suspect,  but  would  not  seem  to  mistrust,  they  placed  far 
fix>m  them,  as  it  were  for  defence  of  the  strait  passages  of 
Mycale,  pretending  that  these  Milesians  did  best  of  all 
others  know  those  places.     But  these  devices  little  availed 
them ;  for  the  Samians,  perceiving  that  they  were  held  as 
.  traitors,  took  courage  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  and  laying 
kid  upon  such  weapons  as  came  to  hand,  assailed  the  Per- 
oms  manfully  within  the  camp ;  which  example  the  lonians 
presently  followed,  bdng  very  glad  to  have  found  some  that 
durst  begin.     It  is  said,  that  while  the  Greeks  were  yet  in 
QUirch  towards  the  enemy ''s  camp,  a  rumour  suddenly  ran 
ii  the  army  that  Mardonius  was  overthrown  in  Greece, 
^hich  (though  perhaps  it  was  given  out  by  the  captains  to 
ciioourage  the  soldiers)  was  very  true.     For  the  battle  of 
Platsese  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  this  of  Mycale  in 
^  evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  like  report  of  that  great  battle,  wherein  Paulus 
Amylius  overthrew  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  was 
Wight  to  Rome  in  four  days,  as  Livy  with  others  do  re- 
fold. And  Plutarch  hath  many  other  examples  of  this 
^:  as  that  of  the  battle  by  the  river  Sagra  in  Italy, 
^■indi  was  heard  of  the  same  day  in  Peloponnesus ;  that  of 
the  battle  against  the  Tarquinians  and  the  Latins^  presently 
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Dcnsed  at  Borne ;  and  (which  is  most  remarkable)  the  Tk> 
tory  obtained  against  Luciiis  Antoniiis,  who  was  rebel  to 
Domiuan  the  emperor.  This  Lucius  Antonius,  haag  hen- 
tenant  of  the  higher  Grerman  j,  had  corrupted  Us  arm  j  with 
gifts  and  promises,  drawing  the  barbarous  people  to  follow 
him,  with  great  hope  to  make  himself  emperor ;  whidi  news 
much  troubling  the  dty  of  Rome  with  fear  of  a  dangerous 
war,  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  Antonius  was  slain,  and 
his  army  defeated* 

Hereupon  many  did  oflTer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  shew 
all  manner  of  public  joy,  as  in  such  cases  was  accustomed. 
But  when  better  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  author  of  these 
tidings  could  not  be  found,  the  emperor  Domitian  betook 
himself  to  his  journey  against  the  rebel ;  and  being  with 
his  army  in  march,  he  received  advertisement  by  post  of 
the  victory  obtained,  and  the  death  of  Antonius;  where- 
upon remembering  the  rumour  noised  befwe  in  Rome,  of 
the  selfsame  victory,  he  found  that  the  report  and  victoiy 
were  bom  upon  one  day,  though  twenty  thousand  fur- 
longs (which  make  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles) 
asunder.  It  is  truly  said  ci  Plutarch,  that  this  last  example 
gives  credit  unto  many  the  Uke.  And  indeed  it  were  very 
strange,  if  among  so  many  rumours,  b^otten  by  forgery  or 
mistakings,  and  fostered  by  credulous  imagination,  there 
should  not  be  found  (as  happens  in  dreams  among  many 
thousand  vain  and  frivolous)  a  few  precisely  true.  Howbeit 
we  may  find,  that  God  himself  doth  sometimes  use  to  ter- 
rify those  who  presume  upon  their  own  strength,  by  these 
light  means  of  tumultuous  noises ;  as  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  by  caunng  a  sound  of  horses  and  chariots  to  af- 
fright the  Aramites;  and  as  he  threatened  Sennacherib^ 
saying,  ^  Behold^  I  mB  send  a  blast  upon  him^  and  her 
shall  hear  a  noisey  and  return  to  his  ottm  land.  Wherefore 
it  may  well  have  been  true,  that  God  was  pleased  by  suclm 
a  mean  as  this  to  animate  the  Greeks ;  who  (as  Herodotus 
notes)  went  towards  the  enemies  with  heavy  hearts,  bein^^ 
in  great  fear  lest  their  own  adventure  should  by  no  mean^ 

^  Isdah  xxxni.  7. 
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£iQl  out  well;  cxxisideriiig  in  what  danger  they  had  left 

their  ooimtry  of  Greece,  which  was  ready  to  be  subdued 

by  Ifardonius,  whilst  they  went  wandering   to   seek   out 

eKiemies  afar  off,  upon  the  coast  of  Asia.    But  the  fame 

of  the  battle  fought  at  Platsese  being  ncxsed  among  them, 

^^^eiy  man  desired  that  his  own  valour  in  the  present  fight 

xught  be  some  help  to  work  out  the  full  deliverance  of 

rreeoe.    In  this  alacrity  of  spirit  they  divided  themselves 

ito  two  battalions,  whereof  the  Athenians  led  the  one,  by 

way  of  the  plain,  directly  towards  the  eneray^s  camp ; 

Laoedasmonians  conducted  the  other,  by  the  mountains 

strait  passages,  to  win  the  higher  ground.    The  Athe- 

sxians  did  first  set  upon  the  camp,  (ere  the  Lacedaemonians 

^Kold  arrive  on  the  other  part,)  and  being  desirous  to  get 

si^l  the  honour  of  the  day  to  themselves,  did  so  forcibly  as- 

nult  it,  that  they  brake  way  through  the  palisadoes  and 

S^M»  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  slaying 

^1  that  could  not  save  themselves  by  flight.    In  this  fight 

tl,  S«ni«ns  did  good  aervice,  as  is  formerly  mentioned. 

But  the  Milesians,  who,  upon  the  like  jealousy,  were 

pUced  by  the  Persians  on  the  tops  of  Mycale  to  defend  the 

pikasages,  did  now  (as  if  they  had  been  set  on  purpose  to 

^^ep  them  from  running  away)  put  as  many  to  the  sword 

^  fell  into  their  hands,  letting  none  escape,  except  a  very. 

^^  that  fled  through  by-paths.    The  Lacedaemonians  that 

^j  did  little  service,  for  the  business  was  despatched  ere 

^*^y  came  in ;  only  they  broke  such  companies  as  retired  in 

^hde  troops ;  making  them  fly  dispersed  in  very  much  dis- 

^^t^der,  whereby  the  Milesians  were  enabled  to  do  the  greater 

Execution  upon  them.    This  was  the  last  fight  of  that  huge 

^^my  levied  against  Greece,  which  was  now  utterly  broken, 

^1^  had  no  means  left  to  make  offensive  war. 

SECT.  XI. 
^  tke  barbaroui  quaiUy  of  Xerxes;  with  a  transition  from  the 
Fenian  affairs  to  matters  of  Greece^  which  from  this  time  grew 
sore  worthy  of  regard. 

XERXES  lay  at  Sardis,  not  far  from  the  place  of  this 
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battle;  but  little  mind  had  he  to  revenge  either  this  or 
other  his  great  losses,  being  wholly  ^ven  over  to  the  love 
of  his  brother^s  wife ;  with  whom,  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vail by  entreaty,  por  would  obtain  his  desire  by  force,  be- 
cause he  respected  much  his  brother  her  husband,  he 
thought  it  best  to  make  a  match  between  his  own  son  Da- 
rius and  the  daughter  of  this  woman,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  find  Qpca^on  of  such  familiarity  as  might  work  out  his 
desire.  But  whether  it  were  so,  that  the  chastity  of  the 
mother  did  still  reject  him,  or  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
allure  him,  he  soon  after  fell  in  love  widi  his  ovm  sod^s 
wife,  being  a  vicious  prince,  and  as  ill  able  to  govern  him- 
self in  peace  as  to  guide  his  army  in  war.  This  young  lady 
having  once  desired  the  king  to  give  her  the  garment  which 
he  then  wore,  being  wrought  by  his  own  wife,  it  caused 
the  queen  thereby  to  perceive  her  husband^s  conversation 
with  her,  which  she  imputed,  not  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  as  to  the  cunning  of  the  mother^ 
against  whom  thereupon  she  conceived  extreme  hatred. 
Therefore  at  a  royal  feast,  wherein  the  custom  was  that  the 
king  should  grant  every  request,  she  craved  that  the  wife 
of  Masistes,  her  husband'*s  brother,  the  young  lady'*s  mo- 
ther, might  be  given  into  her  disposition.  The  barbarous 
king,  who  might  either  have  reformed  the  abuse  of  such  a 
custom,  or  have  deluded  the  importunate  cruelty  of  his 
wife,  by  threatening  herself  with  the  like  to  whatsoever  she 
should  inflict  upon  the  innocent  lady,  granted  the  request, 
and  sending  for  his  brother,  persuaded  him  to  put  away 
the  wife  which  he  had,  and  take  one  of  his  daughters  in  her 
stead.  Hereby  it  seems  that  he  understood  how  villain- 
ously that  poor  lady  should  be  entreated,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  virtuous,  and  whom  himself  had  loved.  Masistes  refused 
to  put  her  away,  alleging  his  own  love,  her  deserving,  and 
their  common  children,  one  of  which  was  married  to  the 
king'^s  son,  as  reasons  important  to  move  him  to  keep  her. 
But  in  most  wicked  manner  Xerxes  reviled  him,  saying. 
That  he  now  should  neither  keep  the  wife  which  he  had, 
nor  have  his  daughter  whom  he  had  promised  unto  him. 
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BC«flste8  was  much  grieved  with  these  words,  but  much 
m<Mie  when  returning  home  he  found  hb  wife  most  but- 
cherly mangled  by  the  queen  Amestris,  who  had  caused  her 
nose,  lips,  ears,  and  tongue  to  be  cut  off,  and  her  breasts 
in  like  manner,  which  were  cast  unto  dogs.  Masistes,  en- 
mged  with  this  villainy,  took  his  way  with  his  children,  and 
some  friends,  towards  Bactria,  of  which  province  he  was  go- 
vernor, intending  to  rebel  and  avenge  himself.  But  Xerxes, 
understanding  his  purpose,  caused  an  army  to  be  levied, 
wliich  cut  him  off  by  the  way,  putting  him  and  all  his  com- 
pany to  the  sword.  Such  was  the  tyrannical  condition  of 
the  Peraan  government ;  and  such  are  generally  the  effects 
of  luxury  when  it  is  joined  with  absolute  power. 

Yet  of  Xerxes  it  is  noted,  that  he  was  a  prince  of  much 
virtue:  and  therefore  Alexander  the  Great,  finding  an 
.nnage  of  his  overthrown,  and  lying  upon  the  ground,  said, 
that  he  doubted,  whether  in  regard  of  his  virtue  he  should 
*gain  erect  it,  or,  for  the  mischief  done  by  him  to  Greece, 
^oold  let  it  lie.  But  surely  whatsoever  his  other  good  qua- 
lities were,  he  was  fooli^,  and  was  a  coward,  and  conse- 
^Ctendy  merciless. 

Therefore  we  may  firmly  believe,  that  the  virtue  of  Cy- 
"^os  was  very  great,  upon  which  the  foundation  of  the  Per- 
empire  was  so  surely  laid,  that  all  the  wickedness  and 
Amities  of  Xerxes,  and  other  worse  princes,  could  not  over- 
row  it,  until  it  was  broken  by  a  virtue  almost  equal  to 
which  did  establish  it.    In  wars  against  the  Eg3rptians, 
fortune  of  Xerxes  did  continue,  as  at  the  first  it  had 
,  very  good  ;  but  against  the  general  estate  of  Greece, 
other  he  nor  any  of  his  posterity  did  ever  make  ofiensive 
,  but  received  many  losses  in  Asia,  to  which  the  last  at 
^^ycale  served  but  as  an  introduction  ;  teaching  the  Greeks, 
'^^  especially  the  Athenians,  that  the  Persian  was  no  better 
^B^il£er  at  his  own  doors  than  in  a  foreign  country ;  whereof 
8^  trial  was  made  forthwith,  and  much  better  proof,  as 
>  ^Qon  as  the  affiiirs  of  Athens  were  quietly  settled  and  as- 
■itted. 

From  this  time  forward  I  will  therefore  pursue  the  his- 
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tory  of  Greece,  taking  in  the  matters  of  Persia,  as  also  the 
estate  of  other  countries,  collaterally,  when  the  order  of  time 
^all  present  them.  True  it  is,  that  the  Persian  estate  oon^ 
tinned  in  her  greatness  many  ages  foUowing,  in  such  wise^ 
that  the  known  parts  of  the  world  had  no  other  kingdom 
representing  the  majesty  of  a  great  empire. 

But  this  greatness  depended  only  upon  the  riches  and 
power  that  had  formerly  been  acquired,  yielding  few  ac- 
tions or  none  that  were  worthy  of  remembrance,  excepting 
some  tragedies  of  the  court,  and  examples  of  that  excessive 
luxury,  wherewith  both  it  and  all  or  the  most  of  empires 
that  ever  were,  have  been  enervated,  made  unwieldy,  and 
(as  it  were)  fattened  for  the  hungry  swords  of  poor  and 
hardy  enemies.  Hereby  it  came  to  pass  that  Xerxes  and 
his  successors  were  fain  to  defend  their  crowns  with  money 
and  base  policies ;  very  seldom  or  never  (unless  it  were  with 
great  advantage)  daring  to  adventure  the  trial  of  plain 
battle  with  that  little  nation  of  Greece,  which  would  sooa 
have  ruined  the  foundations  laid  by  Cyrus,  had  not  private 
malice  and  jealousy  urged  every  city  to  envy  the  height  of 
her  neighbour's  walls,  and  thereby  diverted  the  swords  of 
the  Greeks  into  their  own  bowels,  which  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Xerxes  began  very  well,  and  might  better  have  con- 
tinued, to  hew  out  the  way  of  conquest  on  the  side  of  Aaa.^ 


CHAP.    VIL 

Of  things  thai  passed  m  Greece  from  the  end  of  the  Persiam^ 
war  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian. 

SECT.  I. 

Haw  Athens  was  rebuilt  and  fortified. 

xxFTER  that  the  Medes  and  Persians  had  received  thdi^ 
last  blow,  and  were  utterly  beaten  at  Mycale,  Leotychide^y 
who  then  commanded  the  Grecian  army,  leaving  the  pur- 
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si.ut  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  revolted 

returned  with  the  Lacedcemonians  aod  other  Pelc^pon- 

to  Sparta,  and  other  places,  out  of  which  they  had 

levied.     The  Athenians  in  the  meanwhile  besieged 

a  dty  on  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  between 

Iiich  and  Abydus  Xerxes  had  lately  fastened  his  bridge 

boata ;  where  the  inhabitants,  desperate  of  succour,  did 

long  dispute  the  defence  thereof,  but  quitted  it  to  the 

reeks,  who  entertained  themselves  the  winter  following  on 

t  ttde  the  Hellespont.    In  the  spring  they  drew  home- 

and  having  left  their  wives  and  children,  since  the  in- 

i^^maa  of  Attica,  and  the  abandoning  of  Athens,  in  divers 

^1n»Js,  and  at  Troezen,  they  now  found  them  out,  and  re* 

irned  with  them  to  their  own  places. 

And  though  the  most  part  of  all  their  houses  in  Athens 

ere  burnt  and  broken  down,  and  the  walls  of  the  city 

ertumed,  yet  they  resolved  first  on  their  common  de> 

,  and  to  fortify  their  city,  before  they  cared  to  cover 

'^^^lemselves,   their  wives,  and  children,  with  any  private 

^^^uldings;  whereof  the  Lacedaemonians  being  advertised, 

^'^  misliking  the  fortifying  of  Athens,  both  in  respect  that 

^'^  own  city  of  Sparta  was  unwalled,  as  also  because  the 

Athenians  were  grown  more  powerful  by  sea  than  either 

^'^ctnadves  or  any  other  state  of  Greece,  they  despatched 

^^'^^ssengers  to  the  Athenians  to  dissuade  them ;  not  ackiiow<« 

^^dging  any  private  mialike  or  jealousy,  but  pretending, 

^^^  if  the  Persians  should  return  to  invade  Greece  a  third 

^e,  the  Athenians  bdng  in  no  better  state  to  defend  them. 

^ves  than  heretofore,  the  same  would  serve  to  receive  thm 

^^^emies,  and  to  be  made  a  seat  for  the  war,  as  Thebes  had 

"^^y  been.    To  this  the  Athenians  promised  to  give  them 

^^tisbction  by  their  own  ambassadors  very  speedily.    But 

^^^tog  resolved  to  go  on  with  their  works  by  the  advice  of 

^"hemistocles,  they  held  the  Lacedaemonians  in  hope  of  the 

^^tnury,  till  they  had  raised  their  walls  to  that  height,  aa 

^^  caoed  not  for  their  mislikes,  nor  doubted  th^  disturb. 

*>^;  and  therefore  (to  gain  time)  they  despatched  The- 
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mistocles  towards  Lacedaemon^  ^ving  him  for  excuse,  that 
he  could  not  detiver  the  Athenians^  resolutions  till   the 
arrival  of  his  fellow-commissioners,  who  were  of  purpose  re- 
tarded.   But  after  a  while,  the  Lacedaemonians^  expectation 
being  converted  into  jealousy,  (for  by  the  arrival  of  divers 
persons  out  of  Attica,  they  were  told  for  certain,  that  the 
walls  of  Athens  were  speedily  grown  up  beyond  expectar- 
tion,)  Themistocles  prayed  them  not  to  believe  reports  and 
vain  rumours,  but   that  they  would  be  pleased  to  send 
some  of  their  own  trusty  citizens  to  Athens,  from  whose  re- 
lation they  might  resolve  themselves,  and  determine  ac- 
cordingly.   Which   request  being  granted,  and   commis- 
noners  sent,  Themistocles  despatched  one  of  his  own,  by 
whom  he  advised  the  Athenians,  first  to  entertain  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  some  such  discourse  as  might  retain  them 
a  few  days,  and  in  conclusion  to  hold  them  among  them  till 
himself  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors,  then  at  Sparta, 
had  their  liberty  also  to  return.    Which  done,  and  being 
also  assured  by  his  associates  and  Aristides,  that  Athens 
was  already  defensible  on  all  parts,  Themistocles  demand- 
ing audience,  made  the  Lacedaemonians  know,  that  it  was 
true  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  now  raised  to  that 
height,  as  the  Athenians  doubted  not  the  defence  of  thdr 
city ;  praying  the  Lacedaemonians  to  believe,  that  whenso- 
ever it  pleased  them   to  treat  with  the  Athenians,  they 
would  know  them  for  such  as  right  well  understood  what:^ 
appertained  to  a  commonweal  and  their  own  safety,  with — 
out  direction  and  advice  from  any  other :  that  they  had  ii 
^the  war  of  Xerxes  abandoned  their  city,  and  commit! 
themselves  to  the  wooden  walls  of  their  ships,  from  the 
solution  of  their  own  counsels  and  courage,  and  not  therettf^ 
taught  or  persuaded  by  others ;  and  finally,  in  all  that  pe- 
rilous war  against  the  Persians,  they  found  their  own  judge- 
ments, and  the  execution  thereof  in  nothing  inferior  or  less 
fortunate,  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  state,  or  com- 
monweal among  the  Greeks ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that 
they  determined  to  be  masters  and  judges  of  their  own  af- 
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and  thought  it  good  reason  that  either  all  the  cities 
confederated  within  Greece  should  be  left  open,  or  else  that 
the  walls  of  Athens  should  be  finished  and  maintained. 

The  Lacedaemonians  finding  the  time  unfit  for  quarrel, 
dissembled  their  mislike,  both  of  the  fortifying  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  division,  and  so  suffered  the  Athenians  to  depart, 
and  received  back  from  them  their  own  ambassadors* 

The  walls  of  Athens  finished,  they  also  fortified  the  port 
Piraeus,  by  which  they  might  under  covert  embark  them- 
selves upon  all  occasions. 

SECT.  n. 

The  beginning  of  the  Athenian  greatness,  and  prosperous  wars  made 

hy  that  state  upon  the  Persian. 

THE  Athenians  having  settled  things  in  good  order  at 
I>ome,  prepared  thirty  galleys  for  the  pursuit  of  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  to  which  the  Lacedaemonians  added 
other  twenty ;  and  with  this  fleet,  strengthened  by  the  rest 
^f  the  cities  of  Greece  confederated,  they  set  sail  for  Cy- 
px^s,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian ; 
^"here,  after  their  landing,  having  possessed  themselves  of 
^^any  principal  places,  they  embarked  the  army  again,  and 
^<H)k  land  in  Thrace,  recovering  from  the  Persians  by  force 
^2^e  dty  Byzantium,  now   Constantinople:  from  whence 
msanias,  behaving  himself  more  like  a  tjrrant  than  a  cap- 
n,  especially  towards  the  lonians  lately  revolted  from 
erxes,  was  called  back  by  the  council  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
^^H  obly  accused  of  many  insolent  behaviours,  but  of  Intel- 
'^^ence  with  the  Medes,  and  treason  against  his  country, 
^n  his  stead  they  employed  Docres,  who  either  gave  the 
^Hme  cause  of  offence,  or  else  the  Athenians,  who  affected 
"^e  first  commandment  in  that  war,  practised  the  soldiers  to 
^^omplain ;  though  indeed  the  wise  and  virtuous  behaviour 
^  Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenian  forces,  a  man  of  TBJfe 
MaaA  incomparable  ancerity,  had  been  able  to  make  a  good 
commander  seem  ill  in  comparison  of  himself;  and  there- 
fore was  much  more  available  in  rendering  those  detested, 
whose  vices  afforded  little  matter  of  excuse.    Howsoever  it 
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were,  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  no  less  weary  of  the  war 
than  the  Athenians  were  eager  to  pursue  it,  the  one  ob- 
tained their  ease,  and  the  other  the  execution  and  honour 
which  they  desired ;  for  all  the  Greeks  (those  of  Pelopon- 
nesus excepted)  willingly  subjected  themselves  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Athenians,  which  was  both  the  be^ning 
of  their  greatness  in  that  present  age,  and  of  their  ruin  in 
the  next  succeeding.  For  the  charge  of  the  war  being  now 
committed  unto  them,  they  began  to  rate  the  confederated 
cities,  they  appointed  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  began  to 
levy  money  according  to  their  discretion,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  general  defence  of  Greece,  and  for  the  recover- 
ing of  those  places  on  Europe  side  in  Asia  the  Less,  and 
the  islands,  from  the  Pernans.  'This  tribute  (the  first  that 
was  ever  paid  by  the  Greeks)  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  threescore  talents,  which  was  raised  easily  by  the  ho- 
nest care  of  that  just  man  Aristides,  to  whose  discretion  all 
the  confederates  referred  themselves,  and  no  one  man  found 
occasion  to  complain  of  him.  But  as  the  virtue  of  Aristides, 
and  other  worthy  dtizens,  brought  unto  the  Athenians  great 
commodity ;  so  the  desire  which  they  conceived  of  increas- 
ing their  commodity  corrupted  their  virtue,  and  robbing 
them  of  the  g^ieral  love  which  had  made  them  powerful, 
abandoned  their  city  to  the  defence  of  her  treasure,  which, 
with  her  in  the  next  age  perished.  For  it  was  not  long  ere 
these  four  hundred  and  threescore  talents  were  raised  to  u^c. 
hundred,  nor  long  after  that,  ere  their  covetous  tjrrannjr 
had  converted  their  followers  into  slaves,  and  extorted  from 
them  yearly  thirteen  hundred  talents.  The  isle  of  Deloa 
was  at  the  first  appointed  for  the  treasure-house  wherein 
these  sums  were  laid  up ;  and  where,  at  the  general  assem- 
bly, the  captains  of  those  forces,  sent  by  the  confederates, 
were  for  form  sake  called  to  consultation.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  stronger  by  sea  than  all  Greece  besides,  had 
locked  up  the  common  treasure  in  aq  island  under  thar 
own  protection,  from  whence  they  might  transport  it  at  their 
pleasure,  as  afterwards  they  did. 

The  general  commander  in  this  war  was  Cimon  the  son 
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of  Miltiades,  who  first  took  Eiona,  upon  the  river  Strimon ; 
then  the  isle  of  ^  Sciros,  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes :  they 
mastered  the  Caristii,  and  brought  into  senritude  the  Naxii, 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  confederacy ;  so  did  they  other 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  if  at  any  time  they  failed  of 
their  contribution,  <»*  disobeyed  their  commandments ;  tak- 
ing upon  them  and  usurping  a  kind  of  sovereign  authority 
over  the  rest :  which  they  exercised  the  more  assuredly,  be. 
eause  they  were  now  become  lords  of  the  sea,  and  could  not 
be  resiBted.   For  many  of  the  confederated  cities  and  na^ 
tioDS,  weary  of  the  war  in  their  own  persons,  and  ^ven  up 
altogether  to  their  ease,  made  chcnce  rather  to  pay  th^ 
parts  in  money,  than  either  in  men  of  war  or  in  ships, 
leaving  the  provision  of  both  to  the  Athenians;    Hereby 
the  one  grew  weak  in  all  their  sea-defences,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  wars;  the  other  greatly  strengthened  their 
navy  and  their  experiences,  being  always  armed  and  em* 
ployed  in  honourable  services,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  hay- 
ing lifted  them  into  their  saddles,  were  now  enforced  to  be- 
eome  their  footmen.  Yet  was  the  tribute-money,  levied  upon 
Aese  their  confederates,  employed  so  well  by  the  Atheni- 
SBs  Ht  the  first,  (as  ill  proceedings  are  often  founded  upon 
good  be^nnings,)  that  no  great  cause  of  repining  was  ^ven. 
For  thc^  rigged  out  a  great  fleet  of  galleys,  very  well 
manned,  wherewith  Cimon  the  admiral  scouring  the  An^ 
atic  seas,  took  in  the  city  of  Fhaselis ;  which  having  for* 
merly  pretended  neutrality,  and  refused  to  relieve,  or  any 
way  assist  the  Greeks,  were  enforced  to  pay  ten  talents  for 
t  fine^  and  so  to  become  followers  of  the  Athenians,  paying 
jfearly  contribution. 

From  thence  he  set  sail  for  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
ihylia,  where  the  Persian  fleet  rode,  being  of  six  hundred 
iifly  or  (according  to  the  most  sparing  report)  three  hundred 
mi  fifty,  and  having  a  great  land-army  encamped  upon 
ibe  Aare:  all  which  forces  having  been  provided  for  ad^ 
Tancing  the  king'*s  afiairs  in  Greece,  were  utteriy  defeated 
in  one  day,  and  two  hundred  ships  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
die  rest  being  broken  to  pieces  or  sunk  ere  ever  they  had 
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swum  in  the  Greekish  seas.    Ciinon  having  in  one  day  ob- 
tained two  great  victories,  the  one  by  the  sea  and  the  other  bj 
landy  was  very  soon  presented  with  a  third.    For  fourscore 
sail  of  Phoenicians,  (who  were  the  best  of  all  seamen  under 
the  Persian  command,)  thinking  to  have  joined  themselves 
with   the  fleet  before  destroyed,  arrived  upon  the  same 
coast,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  and  fearing  nothing  less 
than  what  ensued.    Upon  the  first  notice  of  their  approach 
Cimon  weighed  anchor,  and  meeting  them  at  an  headland 
called  Hydra,  did  so  amaze  them,  that  they  only  sought  to 
run  themselves  on  ground ;  by  which  means  preserving  few 
of  their  men,  they  lost  all  their  ships.    These  losses  did  so 
break  the  courage  of  the  Persian,  that,  omitting  all  h<^  of 
prevailing  upon  Greece,  he  condescended  to  whatsoever  ar- 
ticles it  pleased  the  Athenians  to  propound,  granting  liberty 
unto  all  the  Greeks  inhabiting  Asia ;  and  further  covenant- 
ing, that  none  of  his  ships  of  war  should  sail  to  the  westward 
of  the  isles  called  Cyanese  and  Chelidoniae. 
.  This  was  the  most  honourable  peace  that  ever  the  Greeks 
made ;  neither  did  they  in  effect,  after  this  time,  make  any^ 
war  that  redounded  to  the  profit  or  glory  of  the  whole  na. 
tion,  till  such  time  as  under  Alexander  they  overthrew  th 
empire  of  Persia ;  in  which  war  few,  or  perhaps  none 
them,  had  any  place  of  great  command,  but  served  alt9-* 
gether  under  the  Macedonians* 

SECT.  HI. 

The  death  of  Xerxes  by  the  treason  of  Artabantu. 

BESIDES  these  losses,  which  could  not  easily  have  been 
repaired,  the  troubles  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  such, 
as  gave  just  cause  to  the  Persian  of  seeking  peace  upon  any 
terms  not  altogether  intolerable.  For  Artabanus,  the  uncle 
of  Xerxes,  perceiving  that  the  king  his  master  did  easily 
take  small  occasions  to  shed  the  blood  of  such  as  in  kin- 
dred or  place  were  near  unto  him,  began  to  repose  less  hc^ 
of  safety  in  remaining  faithful,  than  of  obtaining  the  sove- 
reiginty,  by  destroying  a  prince  that  was  so  hated  for  his 
cruelty,  and  despised  for  his  cowardice  and  misfortuneSi 
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Hmng  ooomyed  this  treason,  he  found  means  to  execute 
ii^  hj  Mithridates  an  eunuch,  in  such  close  manner,  that  (as 
xf  he  himself  had  been  innocent)  he  accused  Darius  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  and  caused  him  to  suffer  death  as  a  parricide. 
^Whether  it  be  true,  that  by  this  great  wickedness  he  got 
the  kingdom,  and  held  it  seven  months ;  or  whether,  in- 
tending the  like  evil  to  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  he 
irasby  him  prevented  and  surprised,  it  were  hard  to  affirm 
any  certmnty.    But  all  writers  agree  upon  this,  that  taken 
he  was,  and  with  his  whole  family  put  to  death  by  extreme 
torments,  according  to  the  sentence,  whereof  the  truth  is 
mote  andent  than  the  verse, 

Raro  antecedentem  tcelestum 
De$enui  pede  pcma  claudo. 

Seldom  the  villain,  though  much  haste  he  make. 
Lame- footed  Vengeance  fails  to  overtake. 

SECT.  IV. 

^  haniskmeni  of  Themistocles ;  his  flight  to  Artaxerxti  newl^ 
reigning  in  Persia,  and  his  death. 

ARTAXERXES  being  established  in  his  kingdom,  and 
lianng  so  compounded  with  the  Athenians  as  the  present 
^^coeinty  of  his  affairs  required,  began  to  conceive  new 
liopes  rf  better  fortune  against  the  Greeks,  than  he  or  his 
P^ecessors  had  ever  hitherto  found.  For  the  people  of 
Athens,  when  the  Persians  were  chased  out  of  Greece,  did 
^  highly  value  their  own  merits  in  that  service,  that  they 
^  only  thought  it  fit  for  themselves  to  become  the  com- 
^Moders  over  many  towns  and  islands  of  the  Greeks,  but 
^  within  their  own  walls  they  would  admit  none  other 
f^n  dt  government  than  merely  democratical.  Herein 
^  were  so  insolent,  that  no  integrity  nor  good  desert  was 
^  to  preserve  the  estate  of  any  such  as  had  borne  great 
<>fiee,  longer  than,  by  flattering  the  rascal  multitude,  he 

^  contented  to  frame  all  his  words  and  deeds  to  their  good 

Bbng. 

This  thor  intolerable  demeanour  much  ofiended  Themis- 
^^;  who,  though  in  former  times  he  had  laid  the  foun- 

^AUtGB,  VOL.  III.  i« 
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dations  of  his  greatness  upon  popularity^  yet  now,  presum- 
ing upon  his  good  services  done  to  the  state,  he  thought 
that  with  great  reason  they  might  grant  him  the  liberty  ta 
check  their  inordinate  proceedings.  But  contrariwise,  they 
were  so  highly  offended  with  his  often  rehearsing  the  bene- 
fits which  they  had  received  from  him,  that  they  laid  upon 
him  the  punishment  of  ostracism,  whereby  he  was  banished 
for  ten  years^  as  a  man  overburdensome  to  the  conmion* 
wealth. 

Before  the  time  of  his  return  was  half  expired,  a  new  ac-. 
cusation  was  brought  against  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  charged  him  of  consulting  with  Pausanias  about  be-^ 
traying  the  whole  country  of  Greece  unto  Xerxes.  Here- 
upon Themistocles,  finding  no  place  of  security  against  the 
malice  of  two  such  mighty  cities,  was  driven,  after  many 
troublesome  flights  and  dangerous  removings,  to  adventure 
himself  into  Persia;  where  he  found  Artaxerxes  newly 
settled,  and  was  by  him  very  honourably  entertained.    But. 


the  great  hope  which  Artaxerxes  had  conceived  of  advanc- 
ing his  affairs  by  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  Themis — 
tocles  proved  altogether  fruitless.     For  when  the  Atheni — 
aiis,  in  favour  of  Inarus  the  Libyan,  (who  infested  Cgypt^ 
causing  it  to  rebel  against  the  Persian,)  had  sent  a  fleet  lew 
sea,  landing  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  scouring  those  eastern 
seas,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  Artaxerxes,  and  (for  ough^ 
that  I  can  understand)  to  the  manifest  breach  of  that  peace, 
which   to  their  great  honour   they  had   concluded  with 
Xerxes ;  then  did  the  king  send  his  letters  to  Themistocles, 
requiring  him  to  make  good  the  hopes  which  he  had  given, 
of  assuring  the  Persian  estate  against  the  Greeks. 

Put  whether  Themistocles  perceived  much  unlikeliness  of 
good  success,  in  leading  a  great  army  of  dastardly  Persians 
a^nst  the  waxlike  people  of  Greece;  or  else  (as  in  favour 
of  his  virtue  it  is  more  commonly  reported)  the  love  of  his 
country  would  not  permit  him  to  seek  honour  by  the  ruin 
of  it ;  sure  it  is,  that  being  appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  lui- 
dertake  the  CQnduct  of  great  forces  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, he  decided  the  great  conflict  between  thankfulness  to 
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his  weU-deserving  prince,  and  natural  affection  to  his  own 
iU-deserving  people,  by  finishing  his  life  with  a  cup  of 
poison. 

SECT.  V. 

Hew  the  Athenians,  breaking  the  peace,  which  to  their  great  ho- 
nour  they  had  made  with  the  Persian,  were  shamefuUy  beaten  in 

THEN  was  Artaxerxes  driven  to  use  the  service  of  his 
own  captains  in  the  Egyptian  war,  wherein  it  appeared  well, 
that  a  just  cause  is  a  good  defence  against  a  strong  enemy. 
An  Athenian  fleet,  of  two  hundred  sail  strong,  was  sent  forth 
under  Cimon,  to  take  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus;  which  con- 
quest seemed  easy  both  to  make  and  to  maintain,  the  Per- 
man  being  utterly  broken  at  sea,  and  thereby  unable  to  re- 
Keve  the  island.  Now  although  it  were  so,  that  a  peace 
had  been  concluded,  which  was  likely  to  have  been  kept 
sincerely  by  the  Persian,  who  had  made  so  good  proof  of 
the  Grecian  valour,  that  he  was  nothing  desirous  to  build 
any  diips  of  war,  (without  which  the  Greeks  could  receive 
no  harm  from  him,)  whereof  if  any  one  should  be  found 
sailing  towards  Greece,  the  peace  was  immediately  broken, 
and  if  not,  his  whole  estate ;  yet  all  the  sea-coast  (no  small 
part  of  his  dominions)  exposed  to  the  waste  of  an  enemy 
too  far  overmatching  him.  Yet  whether  the  Athenians 
were  in  doubt,  lest  the  league,  which  in  his  own  worser  for- 
tunes he  had  made  with  them,  he  would  break  in  theirs, 
and  therefore  sought  to  get  such  assurance  into  their  hands 
as  might  utterly  disable  him  from  attempting  ought  against 
them ;  or  whether  the  increase  of  their  revenues  and  power, 
by  adding  that  rich  and  great  island  to  their  empire,  caused 
them  to  measure  honour  by  profit,  they  thought  it  the 
wisest  way  to  take  whilst  they  might  whatsoever  they  were 
able  to  get  and  hold,  and  he  unable  to  defend. 

TTie  isle  of  Cyprus,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  straits  be- 
tween Cilicifl,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  is  very  fitly  seated  for  any 
prince  of  state,  that  being  mighty  at  sea,  doth  either  seek 
to  enrich  himself  by  trade  with  those  countrifes,  or  to  infest 
one  or  more  of  them  when  they  are  his  enemies.    And  this 

l2 
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being  the  purpose  of  the  Athenians,  their  ambidon,  which 
liad  already  devoured  in  conceit  this  island,  was  on  the 
sudden  well  nigh  choked  with  a  greater  morsel,  to  snatch 
at  which  they  let  Cyprus  alone,  which  they  might  easily 
have  swallowed  and  digested.  For  Inarus  king  of  the  Li- 
byans, confining  Egypt,  having  found  how  greatly  the 
country  was  exhausted  by  the  late  wars,  and  how  weakly 
defended  by  very  slender  Persian  garrisons,  conceived 
rightly,  that  if  such  small  forces  as  the  satrapa  or  viceroy 
could  make  on  the  sudden  of  his  own  guards,  or  levy  out 
of  the  ordinary  garrisons,  were  by  him  defeated,  the  natu- 
rals of  the  country,  not  long  since  oppressed  by  Cambyses, 
and  after  a  revolt  very  lately  subdued  by  Xerxes,  would 
soon  break  faith  with  him  who  had  no  other  title  to  that 
kingdom  than  a  good  sword.  Further,  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  people,  unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Persian  without  his  assistance,  would  easily  be  drawn 
to  accept  him,  the  author  of  their  deliverance,  for  king. 
Neither  did  this  hope  deceive  him ;  for  having  taken  and 
CTuelly  sltdn  Achsemeties  the  viceroy,  divers  cities  forthwith 
declared  themselves  for  him,  and  proclaiming  him  king, 
shewed  the  most  of  their  endeavour  for  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  he  considering  his  own  weakness,  and  that  the 
means  of  the  Egyptians  his  adherents  were  not  answerable 
to  their  desires,  perceived  well,  that  to  resist  the  power  o€ 
Artaxerxes  far  greater  forces  than  his  and  theirs  were 
to  be  procured,  at  what  price  soever  he  obtained  them. 
Therefore  hearing  of  the  great  Athenian  fleet,  and  knowing 
well  the  virtue  of  the  soldiers  therein  embarked,  he  invited 
the  commanders  to  share  with  him  the  kingdom  of  Egjrpt, 
a^.  a  far  greater  reward  of  their  adventure  than  such  an 
addition  as  that  of  Cyprus  could  be  to  their  estate.  Whe- 
ther he  or  they  (if  things  had  wholly  sorted  according  to 
their  expectation)  would  have  been  contented  with  an  equal 
share,  and  not  have  fallen  out  in  the  partition,  were  per- 
haps JBL  divination  unnecessary :  he  was  possessed  of  the 
people^s  love ;  they  were  of  most  power.  But  the  issua  of 
those  affiurs  was  such  as  left  them  nothing  to  communicate 
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but  misfortunes,  which  they  shared  somewhat  equally.    Yet 
had  the  b^nnings  of  their  enterprise  very  good  and  hope- 
ful success ;  for  they  entered  the  land  as  far  as  to  Mem- 
phis, the  principal  city ;  and  of  the  city  itself  they  took  two 
parts ;  to  the  third  part,  which  was  called  the  White  Wall, 
they  laid  such  hard  siege,  that  neither  those  forces  of  the 
Persians  which  then  were  in  Egypt  were  strong  enough 
to  remove  them,    neither  could  Artaxerxes  well   devise 
what  means  to  use  for  the  recovery  of  that  which  was  lost, 
or  for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder.    The  best  of  his 
hope  was  by  setting  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  Athens,  to 
enforce  the  Athenians  to  look  homewards  to  their  own  de- 
fence.   This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Persian  sought  to 
procure  assistance  of  the  Greeks  one  against  the   other, 
by  stirring  them  up  with  gold  to  the  entertainment  of  pri- 
vate quarrels,  for  the  good  of  their  common  enemy.    To 
this   purpose  he  sent  Megabazus   to   Sparta  with   much 
treasure;  who,  after  great  expense,  finding  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians were   nothing  forward   in   employing   their 
whole  force  agmnst   the  Athenians,  whom  in  many  con- 
flicts of  great  importance   they  had  found   to   be   their 
matches,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of   their  army  in 
Egypt;  he  thought  it  his  wisest  way  to  employ  the  rest  of 
his  money  and  means  to  their  relief,  who  had  now  the  space 
of  six  years  defended  his  master'^s  right  in  Egypt    There- 
fore he  hastily  despatched  another  of  his  name,  the  son  of 
Zbpyrus,  who  arriving  in  Egypt  was  first  encountered  by 
the  revolted  people ;  over  whom  he  obtained  a  victory,  which 
made  him  master  of  the  country,  whilst  the  Athenians 
lay  busied  about  Memphis  the  great  city.    It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  long  abode  in  a  strange  air,  and  want  of 
supply,  had  much  enfeebled  the  Athenians ;  sure  it  is,  that 
wbm  Megabazus,  having  reduced  the  country  to  obedience, 
attempted  the  city  itself,  whether  his  former  success  had 
unended  the  courage  of  the  Persians,  or  want  of  necessaries 
made  the  Athenians  inferior  to  themselves,  he  chased  then! 
out  of  Memphis,  and  pursued  them  so  near«  as  they  were 

l3 
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forced  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  isle  of  ^  Pro8(^te%  where 
Megabazus,  after  eighteen  months  siege,  turning  away  one 
p^rt  of  the  river  by  divers  trenches,  assaulted  the  Athenians 
without  impediment  of  waters,  took  their  galleys,  and  put 
all  to  tlie  sword,  save  a  few  that  saved  themselves  by  flight 
into  Libya :  the  same  entertainment  had  fifty  other  galleys, 
which  they  sent  to  the  succour  of  the  first  two  hundred. 
For  those  Athenians,  having  heard  nothing  that  their  fleet 
and  army  was  consumed,  entered  by  the  branch  of  Nilus 
called  ^  Mendesium,  and  fell  unawares  among  the  Phoeni- 
cian galleys  and  the  Persian  army,  so  as  the  Persians  reco- 
vered all  Egypt,  but  that  part  held  by  Amyrtseus,  and 
Inarus  the  king  of  Libya  being  by  them  taken  and  hanged. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  Athenians  six  years  war  in  Egypt, 
and  the  reward  of  their  vanity  and  indiscretion  to  under — 
take  many  enterprises  at  once. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  other  wars  made  by  the  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  wUh  good 

success,  about  the  same  time. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  these  overthrows  in  Egypt, 
yet  the  Athenians  in  their  hom^  wars  waded  through  many 
difficulties,  and  held  the  reputation  of  their  forces  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Corinthians,  and  others,  rather  to  thar 
advantage  than  otherwise.  For  as  they  were  beaten  near 
unto  Halia  by  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians,  so  they 
obtained  two  great  victories  soon  after;  the  one  over  the 
Peloponnesians,  near  unto  Ceoryphalia;  the  other  over  the 
^ginets,  near  unto  iEgina ;  where  they  sunk  and  carried 
away  threescore  and  ten  galleys  of  their  enemies.  Further- 
more, they  landed  their  forces  on  the  sudden,  and  beaded 
iEgina,  from  whence  they  could  not  be  moved,  notwith- 
standing that  the   Corinthians,   to  divert  them,  invaded 

*  Prosopites,  an  island  between  the  mouth  of  Nihis,  between  the  outlet 

riTera  of  Taly  and  Pharmutiacoa,  two  called  Busiriticiis  and  Dioloos.    But 

of  the  outlets  of  Nilus  towards  Alex-  the  branch  of  Nilus  called   Mende- 

andria.  sium  ninneth  into  the  sea  by  the  city 

<*  Meudesios  is  an  island  in  the  Fani^byiis. 
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M^am;  where,  after  a  great  fight  with  equal  loss,  the  Co- 
rinthians, when  they  returned  again  to  set  up  their  trophy, 
as  victors  in  the  former  battle,  were  utterly  broken  and 
slaughtered  by  the  Athenian  garrisons  and  Megarians,  to 
their  great  loss  and  dishonour. 

Again,  as  the  Athenians  were  discomfited  near  to  Ta- 
nagra  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  returtied  from  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Dorians  against  the  Phocians,  (at  which  time 
the  Thessalian  horsemen  turned  from  their  allies  ihe  Athe- 
niana,  Hkid  fought  against  them,)  so  about  threescore  days 
after,  the  Athenians  entered  Boeoda  under  the  conduct  of 
Myronides,  where,  beating  that  nation,  they  won  Phocis  oh 
die  gulf  CEteus,  and  evened  the  walls  of  Tanagra  to  the 
ground.  Finally,  they  enforced  iEgina  to  render  upon 
most  base  conditions ;  as,  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  their  city, 
and  to  give  them  hostages  for  tribute ;  the  siege  whereof 
they  had  continued,  notwithstanding  all  their  other  brab- 
bles and  attempts  elsewhere.  Besides  these  victories,  they 
sacked  and  spoiled  many  places  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  won  upon 
the  Corinthians,  and  overthrew  the  Sicyonians  that  came 
to  their  succour.  These  were  the  undertakings  of  the 
Athenians,  and  their  allies,  during  the  time  of  those  six 
years  that  a  part  of  their  forces  made  war  in  Egypt.  In 
the  end  whereof  they  attempted  Thessaly,  persuaded  there- 
unto by  Orestes,  but  were  resisted  by  the  king  Pharsalus, 
nrho  had  chased  Orestes  out  of  his  dominions.  They  also 
landed  in  Sicyonia^  and  had  victory  over  those  that  resisted; 
after  which  they  made  truce  with  the  Peloponnesians  for 
five  years,  and  sent  Cimon  into  Cyprus  with  two  hundred 
diipa,  but  they  were  again  allured  by  Amyrtseus,  one  of  th^ 
race  of  their  fortner  kings,  who  held  the  marish  and  woody 
partB  of  E^pt  from  the  Per^ns,  to  whom  they  sent  sixty 
of  their  ships.  The  rest  of  their  army,  failing  in  their  enter* 
prise  of  Cjrprus,  and  their  forttmate  and  victorious  leader 
Cimon  dying  there^  as  they  coasted  the  island,  encountered 
&  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cilicians,  over  both  which  na- 
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tioDs  they  returned  victorious  into  Greece;  as  also  those 
returned  safe  which  were  sent  into  Egypt. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  Artaxerxes  Longmanus,  that  he  wcu  Ahasuerw^  the  htuband 

of  queen  Esther, 

THESE  Egyptian  troubles  being  ended,  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  continued  peaceable ;  whereof  the  length  is  by 
some  restrained  into  twenty  years,  but  the  more  and  better 
authors  give  him  forty ;  some  allow  unto  him  four  and  forty. 
He  was  a  prince  of  much  humanity,  and  noted  for  many  ex- 
amples of  gentleness.  His  favour  was  exceeding  great  to  the 
Jews,  as  appeareth  by  the  histories  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah, 
which  fell  in  his  time. 

To  prove  that  this  was  the  king  who  gave  countenance 
and  aid  to  that  great  work  of  building  the  temple,  it  were 
a  needless  travail ;  considering  that  all  the  late  divines  have 
taken  very  much  pain  to  shew,  that  those  two  prophets 
were  licensed  by  him,  and  succoured  in  that  building,  in 
such  sort  as  appears  in  their  writings. 

This  was  likewise    that   king  Ahasuerus  who   marrie(&. 
Esther  ;  whereof  if  it  be  needful  to  ^ve  proof,  it  may  suf- 
fice, that  Ahasuerus  lived  in  Susa,  reigning  from  India  to 
Ethiopia,  and  therefore  must  have  been  a  Per»an ;  that  he 
lived  in  peace,  as  appears  by  the  circumstances  of  the  his- 
tory, and  used  the  counsel'  of  the  seven  princes,  the  au-  ' 
thority  of  which  princes  began  under  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;   wherefore    he   could    be  neither   Cyrus  nor 
Cambyses. 

The  continual  wars  which  exercised  king  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  together  with  the  certainty  of  his  marriages 
with  sundry  wives,  from  none  of  whom  he  was  divorced, 
but  left  his  first  wife  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  alive 
in  great  honour,  she  being  mother  to  Xerxes  the  succeed- 
ing king,  do  manifestly  prove  that  Esther  was  not  his. 
Whereunto  is  added  by  Fhilo  the  Jew,  that  at  the  persua- 
sion of  Mardochseus,  Joiakim  the  high  priest,  the  son  of 
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Jesua,  caused  the  feast  of  Purim  to  be  instituted  in  memory 
of  that  deliverance.  Now  the  time  of  Joiakim  was  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  coming  of  Esdras  and  Nehe^ 
miah,  Jesua  his  father  dying  about  the  end  of  Darius. 

The  same  continuance  of  wars,  with  other  his  furious 

and  tragical  loves   wherewith  Xerxes  did  consume  such 

little  time  as  he  had  free  from  war,  are  enough  to  prove 

that  the  story  of  Esther  pertained  not  unto  the  time  of 

Xerxes,  who  lived  but  one  and  twenty  years,  whereas  the 

two  and  thirtieth  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Artasastha,  is  expressed 

by  Nehemiah.    Again,  it  is  well  known  that  Xerxes  in  the 

seventh  year  of  his  reign  (wherein  this  marriage  must  have 

been  celebrated)  came  not  near  to  Susa.     Of  the  princes 

that  succeeded  Artaxerxes  Lon^manus,  to  prove  that  none 

of  them  could  be  Ahasuerus,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  Mar- 

dochseus,  having  been  carried  from  Jerusalem  captive  with 

Jechonia  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  unlikely  to  have  lived 

unto  their  times. 

But  of  this  Artaxerxes,  it  is  true  that  he  lived  in  Susa, 
rogned  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  lived  in  peace,  was  con- 
temporary with  Joiakim  the  high  priest ;  and  further,  he 
had  happily  by   his  lieutenants  reclaimed  the  rebellious 
Egyptians  in  that  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;   which  good 
fortune  might  well  ^ve  occaaon  to  such  a  royal  feast  as  is 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Esther.  This  is  the 
'  sum  of  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  the  age  of  Esther's 
story  by  the  learned  and  diligent  Erentzhemius,  who  adds 
Ae  authorities  of  Josephus,  affirming  the  same,  and  of 
Philo,  giving  to  Mardochaeus  eighteen  years  more  than 
Isaac  the  patriarch  lived ;  namely,  one  hundred  fourscore 
^  eighteen  years  in  all,  which  expire  in  the  five  and  thir- 
^  year  of  this  Artaxerxes,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
^  carried  away  captive,  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  old. 

SECT.  VIII. 
0/  the  troubles  in  Greece  foregoing  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
But  it  is  fit  that  we  now  return  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
^^ks,  who  from  this  time  forward,  more  vehemently  pror 
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secuting  their  civil  wars,  suffered  the  Peroans  for  many 
ages  to  rest  in  peace,  this  Egyptian  expedition  being  come 
to  nought.     Soon  after  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  undertook 
the  war,  called  sacred,  recovered   the  temple  and   isle  gI 
Deljdios,  and  delivered  both  to  the  inhabitants;  but  the 
Athenians  regained  the  same,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  the 
Phocians.     In  the  mean  while  the  banished  Boeotians  re- 
entered their  own  land,  and  mastered  two  of  their  own 
(owns,  possessed  by  the  Athenians,  which  they  soon  reco- 
vered again  from  them ;  but  in  their  return  towards  Athens, 
the  Boeotians,  Euboeans,  and  Locrians  (nations  oppressed 
by  the  Athenians)  set  upon  them  with  such  resolution,  as 
the  Athenians  were  in  that  fight  all  slain  or  taken,  whereby 
the  Boeotians  recovered  their  former  liberty,  restoring  to 
the  Athenians  their  prisoners.     The  islanders  of  Euboea. 
took  such  courage  upon  this,  that  they  revolted  whoUjr 
from  the  Athenians,  whom  when  Pericles  intended  to  re- 
conquer, he  was  advertised  that  the  Megarians,  (who  first  leftt 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  submitted  themselves  to  Athens,^ 
being  now  weary  of  their  yoke,  had  slain  the  Atheniaim 
garrisons,  and  joined  themselves  with  the  Corinthians,  Si- 
cyonians,  and  Epidaurians.    These  news  hastened  Pericles 
homeward  with  all  possible  speed,  but  ere  he  could  recover 
Atlica,  the  Peloponnesians,  led  by  Plistoanax  the  son  of 
Pausanias,  had  invaded  it,  pillaged,  and  burnt  many  parts 
thereof;  after  whose  return  Pericles  went  on  with  his  fint' 
mtent,  and  recovered  Euboea.     Finally,  the  Athenians  be- 
gan to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Peloponne»ans,  and  yielded 
to  deliver  up  all  the  places  which  they  held  in  the  country 
of  Peloponnesus ;  and  this  truce  was  made  for  thirty  yean. 
After  mx  of  these  years  were  expired,  the  Athenians  (fr- 
vouring  the  Milesians  against  the  Samians)  invaded  Samos 
by  Pericles,  and  after  many  repulses,  and  some  great  losses, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  the  citizens  were  forced  to  yield  them- 
selves upon  most  lamentable  conditions  ;  namely,  to  deli- 
ver tip  all  their  ships,  to  break  down  their  own  walls,  to  pay 
th^  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  restore  whatsoever  had  been 
tilk^.by  themselves  or  by  th^  practice  from  the  Athenians. 
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In  the  neck  of  which  followed  that  long  and  cruel  Pelo- 
ponnadan  war,  whereof  I  have  gathered  this  brief  follow- 
ing ;  the  same  contention  taking  beginning  fifty  years  after 
the  flight  of  Xerxes  out  of  Greece.  But  because  there  was 
no  <aty  thereof,  which  either  in  the  banning  of  this  war 
or  in  the  continuance  of  it,  was  not  drawn  into  the  quarrel^ 
I  hold  it  convenient  now  at  the  first  to  shew  briefly  the 
estate  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  especially  the  condi- 
tion of  those  two  great  cities,  Athens  and  Sparta,  upon 
which  all  the  rest  had  most  dependance. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 

SECT.  I. 

Upon  what  terms  the  two  principal  cities  of  Greece,  Athens  and 
Sparta,  stood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

v^REECE  was  never  united  under  the  government  of  any 
one  prince  or  estate,  until  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  after  him 
Alexander,  brought  them  rather  to  a  union  and  league 
tgainst  the  Persian,  whereof  they  were  captains,  than  into 
Viy  absolute  subjection.  For  every  estate  held  their  own, 
uid  were  governed  by  laws  far  different,  and  by  their  own 
noagistrates,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
to  irtiom  they  did  yield  obedience  no  otherwise  than  as  to 
lud),  who  were  (perforce)  thdr  leaders  in  the  Persian  war, 
(deemed  the  general  quarrel  of  Greece,)  and  took  the  profit 
ttd  honour  of  the  victcnry  to  their  own  use  and  increase  of 
gfcataess.  But  the  kings,  which  afterwards  reigned  in  Ma- 
cedonia, did  so  far  enlarge  their  authority,  that  all  Greece 
^M  by  them  brought  under  such  obedience  as  differed 
kittle  from  servitude ;  very  few  excepted,  who  could  hardly, 
soinetimes  with  arms  and  scHoaetimes  with  ^fts,  preserve 
^  liberty;  of  whom  the  Laoedsemonians  and  Athenians 
teie  chief ;  which  two  pec^e  deserved  be^  the  plague  of 
tyranny,  having  first  given  occaiion  th^^unto  by  thehr  great 
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ambition,  wUch  wearied  and  weakened  all  the  country  by 
perpetual  war.  For,  until  these  two  cities  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  distracted  all  Greece,  drawing  every  state  into  the 
quarrel  on  the  one  or  other  side,  and  so  gave  be^nning  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  (the  effects  whereof,  in  true  estima- 
tion, ceased  not  before  the  time  that  Philip  had  overmas- 
tered all,  forasmuch  as  every  conclusion  of  one  war  afforded 
henceforth  matter  to  some  new  distraction  of  the  whole 
country,)  the  wars,  commenced  between  one  city  of  Greece 
and  another,  were  neither  great  nor  of  long  continuance.  All 
controveraes  were  soon  decided,  either  by  the  authonty  of 
the  Amphictyons,  who  were  the  general  council  of  Greece, 
or  by  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  aid  was  com- 
monly held  as  good  as  the  assurance  of  victory. 

These  Lacedsemonians  had  lived  about  four  hundred 
years  under  one  form  of  government,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  began.  Their  education  was  only  to  practise 
feats  of  arms,  wherein  they  so  excelled,  that  a  very  few  of 
them  were  thought  equal  to  very  great  numbers  of  any  other 
people.  They  were  poor,  and  cared  not  much  for  wealth; 
every  one  had  an  equal  portion  of  the  common  6eld,  whidi 
sufficed  to  maintain  him  in  such  a  manner  of  life  as  they 
used.  For  bravery  they  had  none,  and  curious  building  or 
apparel  they  regarded  not  Their  diet  was  simple,  their 
feasts  and  ordinary  meals  being  in  common  halls,  where  all 
fared  alike.  They  used  money  of  iron,  whereof  they  could 
not  be  covetous  nor  great  hoarders.  Briefly,  they  lived 
Utopan-like,  save  that  they  used  no  other  occupation  thao 
war,  placing  all  their  felicity  in  the  glory  of  their  valour. 
Hereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  all  enterprises  whereof  they 
were  partakers,  the  leading  and  high  conunand  was  granted 
to  them,  and  all  Greece  followed  their  conduct.  But  the 
Athenians  were  in  all  points  contrary  to  this;  for  they 
sought  wealth,  and  measured  the  honours  of  their  victories 
by  the  profit ;  they  used  mercenary  soldiers  in  their  wars, 
and  exacted  great  tribute  of  their  subjects,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  islanders,  compelled  to  obey  them,  because 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  great. 
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As  in  form  of  policy  and  in  course  of  life,  so  in  condi- 
tions natural,  the  difference  between  these  two  people  was 
very  much.     The  Athenians  were  eager  and  violent,  sud- 
den in  their  conclusions,  and  as  hasty  in  the  execution ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  very  slow   in  their  deliberations,   full  of 
gravity,  but  very  resolute,  and  such  as  would  in  cold  blood 
perform  what  the  Athenians  did  usually  in  flagrant.  Where- 
by it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  all  the  estates 
of  Greece  depending  upon  them,  as  on  men  firm  and  as- 
sured, that  sought  honour,  and  not  riches;    whereas  the 
Athenians  were  followed  by  such  as  obeyed  them  perforce, 
being  held  in  strait  subjection.     But  the  seigniory  of  the 
Athenians  was  nothing  large,  until  such  time  as  the  Persian 
Xerxes  had  invaded  Greece,  pretending  only  a  quarrel  to 
Athens.     For  then  the  citizens,  perceiving  well  that  the 
town  of  Athens  could  not   be  defended  against  his  great 
army  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  bestowed 
all  their  wealth  upon  a  navy,  and  (assisted  by  the  other 
Grecians)  overthrew  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  whose  land  forces 
vere  soon  after  discomfited  by  them  and  the  Greeks,  who 
all  served  under  conduct  of  the  Spartans.     After  these  vic- 
tories, the  Athenians,  being  now  very  mighty  in  fleet,  re- 
duced all  the  islands  of  the  Greekish  seas  under  their  obedi- 
ence, imposing  upon  them  a  hard  tribute  for  maintenance 
(as  they  pretended)  of  war  against  the  Persian ;  though  in- 
deed they  employed  their  forces  chiefly  to  the  conquest  of 
^ch  islands  and  haven  towns  of  their  own  countrymen  as 
stood  out  against  them.     All  which  was  easily  suffered  by 
^  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  inlanders,  and  men  that  de- 
%hted  not  in  expeditions  to  be  made  far  from  home.     But 
^rwip^s  perceiving  the  power  of  the  Athenians  to  grow 
gKat,  they  held  them  in  much  jealousy,  and  were  very  apt 
to  quarrel  with  them ;  but  much  more  willing  to  breed  con- 
cern between  them  and  other  estates.   Wherefore  at  such 
^  as  the  Thebans  would  have  oppressed  the  Plateaus, 
^.hen  they  of  Plataea  repaired  to  Sparta  for  succour,  they 
found  there  no  other  aid  than  this  advice.  That  they  should 
^k  help  at  Athens.     Hereby  it  was  thought,  that  the 
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AtheniaaB  should  be  entangled  in  a  long  and  tedious  war 
with  th^  neighbours  ot  Thebes :  but  it  proved  otherwise, 
for  their  force  was  now  so  great,  that  all  such  occasions  did 
only  serve  to  increase  their  honour  and  puissance. 

SECT.  IL 
Haw  Sparta  and  Athens  entered  into  war. 

NEVERTHELESS  many  estates  of  Ghreece  were  very 
ill  affected  to  Athens,  because  that  city  grew  very  insolent 
upon  sudden  prosperity,  and  maintaining  the  weaker  towns 
^^[ainst  the  stronger,  encroached  apace  upon  their  n«gfa- 
bours,  taking  their  dependants  from  them.  Espedally  the 
Corinthians  were  much  enn^ed,  because  the  people  of  the 
island  Corcyra,  their  colony,  which  had  rebelled  against 
them,  and  given  them  a  great  overthrow  by  sea,  was  by  the 
Athenians  (who  desired  to  increase  their  fleet  by  adjoimng 
that  of  Corcyra  unto  it)  taken  into  protection,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians thereby  impeached  c^  that  revenge  which  else  thej 
would  have  taken.  Now,  howsoever  it  were  so,  that  these 
dealings  of  the  Athenians  were  not  directly  against  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  agreed  upon  among  the  Greeks,  yet  were 
the  complaints  made  at  Sparta  so  vehement,  that  (though 
with  much  ado)  they  concluded  to  redress  by  war  the  inju- 
ries done  to  their  allies. 

First  therefore  seeking  religious  pretences,  they  required 
the  Athenians  to  exjuate  certain  offences  committed  against 
the  gods;  whereto  having  for  answer,  that  they  them- 
selves should  expiate  other  the  like  ofiences  committed  in 
Sparta,  they  began  to  deal  plainly,  and  required  that  the 
people  of  some  towns,  oppressed'  by  the  estate  of  Athens,* 
should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  tliat  a  decree  made  against 
those  of  Megara,  whereby  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  any 
pcMTt  of  the  Athenians,  should  be  reversed.  This  last  pofait 
they  so  earnestly  pressed,  that  if  they  might  obtain  it,  they 
promised  to  absist  from  thrir  purpose  of  making  war. 

This  they  desired,  not  as  a  matter  of  any  great  import- 
ance, (for  it  was  a  trifle,)  but  only  that  by  seeming  to  have 
obtained  somewhat,  they  might  preserve  their  reputation 
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thout  entering  into  a  war,  which  threatened  them  with 
sater  difficulties  apparent  than  they  were  very  willing  to 
dergo. 

But  the  Athenians  would  yield  to  nothing;  for  it  was 
nr  whole  desire  that  all  Greece  should  take  notice,  how 
*  they  were  from  fear  of  any  other  city.  Hereupon  they 
spared  on  both  ddes  very  strongly  all  that  was  needful 
the  war,  wherein  the  Lacedsemonians  were  superior,  both 
number  and  quality,  being  assisted  by  most  of  the  cities 
Greece,  and  having  the  general  favour,  as  men  that  pre- 
ided  to  set  at  liberty  such  as  were  oppressed;  but  the 
iienians  did  as  far  exceed  them  in  all  provisions,  of  money^ 
ij^ing,  engines,  and  absolute  power  of  command  among 
sir  subjects ;  which  they  held,  and  afterwards  found,  of 
eater  use  in  such  need,  than  the  willing  readiness  of 
ends,  who  soon  grow  weary,  and  are  not  easily  assembled. 

SECT.   III. 

The  beginning  of  ilie  Peloponnesian  war. 

THE  first  and  second  years  expedition  was  very  grievous 
)  the  city  of  Athens.  For  the  fields  were  wasted,  the 
rees  cut  down,  the  country  people  driven  to  fly  with  their 
nves,  children,  and  cattle  into  the  town,  whereby  a  most 
urious  pestilence  grew  in  the  city,  such  as  before  they  had 
neither  felt  nor  heard  of.  Hereunto  was  added  the  revolt  of 
he  Mytilenians  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  the  si^e  of 
^lataea  their  confederated  city,  which  they  durst  not  ad^ 
'mature  to  raise,  besides  some  small  overthrows  received. 
rhe  Lacedaemonians,  assembling  as  great  forces  as  they 
oidd  raise  out  of  Peloponnesus,  did  in  the  beginning  of 
ittDmer  enter  the  country  of  Attica,  and  therein  abide,  until 
ietiials  began  to  fail,  wasting  and  destroying  all  things 
9uad  about.  The  governors  of  the  Athenians  would  not 
iflec  the  people  to  issue  into  the  field  against  them,  for 
^  knew  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  but  used  to  send  a 
eet  into  Peloponnesus,  which  wasted  as  fast  all  the  sea- 
otH  of  their  enemies,  whilst  they  were  making  war  in 
^Uica.   So  the  Peloponnesians,  being  the  stronger  by  land. 
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won  the  town  of  Plataea,  which  wanted  rescue;  the  Athe- 
nians likewise,  being  more  mighty  by  sea,  did  subdue  My- 
tilene,  which  had  rebelled,  but  could  not  be  succoured  firom 
Sparta.  By  these  proceedings  in  that  war,  the  Lacedae- 
monians began  to  perceive  how  unfit  they  were  to  deal  with 
such  enemies:  for  after  that  Attica  was  throughly  wasted, 
it  lay  not  greatly  in  their  power  to  do  any  offence  equal  to 
such  harm  as  they  themselves  might  and  did  receive.  Their 
confederates  began  to  set  forward  very  slowly  in  thdr  ex- 
peditions into  Attica,  perceiving  well,  that  Athens  was  plen- 
tifully relieved  with  all  necessaries  w}iich  came  by  sea  from 
the  islands  that  were. subject  unto  that  estate,  and  therefcnne 
these  invaders  took  small  pleasure  in  beholding  the  walls 
of  that  mighty  city,  or  in  wasting  a  forsaken  field,  which 
was  to  them  a  pattern  of  the  calamities  with  which  their 
own  territory  was  the  whilst  afflicted.  Wherefore  tliey  began 
to  set  their  care  to  build  a  strong  navy,  wherein  they  had 
little  good  success,  being  easily  vanquished  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  both  had  more  and  better  ships,  and  were  so  skil- 
ful in  sear-fights,  that  a  few  vessels  of  theirs  durst  undertake 
a  great  number  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

SECT.  IV. 
Of  the  great  lou  which  the  Spartans  received  at  Pylus. 

AMONG  other  losses  which  the  Spartans  had  felt  by 
sea,  they  received  at  Pylus  a  very  sore  blow,  that  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  A  fleet  of  Athenian  ships,  bound 
for  Corcyra,  wasting  in  that  passage,  as  their  manner  was, 
the  coast  of  Laconia  and  all  the  half-isle  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  by  contrary  ¥rinds  detained  at  Pylus,  which  is  a  ragged 
promontory,  joining  to  the  main  by  a  strait  neck  of  Iimd. 
Before  it  there  lies  a  small  barren  island  of  less  than  two 
miles  compass,  and  within  that  a  creek,  which  is  a  good 
harbour  for  ships,  the  force  of  weather  being  borne  off  by 
the  headland  and  isle.  This  promontory  the  Athenians 
fortified,  as  well  as  in  haste  they  might,  and  what  was  want- 
ing in  their  artificial  fortification  was  supplied  by  the  natural 
strength  and  site  of  the  place.     By  holding  this  piece  of 
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ground  and  haven,  they  reasonably  expected  many  advan- 
tages against  their  enemies.    For  the  country  adjoining  was 
inhabited  by  the  Messenians,  who  in  ancient  time  had  held 
very  strong  and  cruel  war  with  Sparta,  and  though  quite 
subdued,  they  were  held  in  strait  subjection,  yet  was  not 
the  old  hatred  so  extinguished,  that  by  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood and  assistance  of  the  Athenians  it  might  not  be 
revived.     Furthermore,  it  was  thought  that  many  ill-willers 
to  tl\e  Lacedaemonians,  and  as  many  of  their  bondslaves  as 
could  escape  from  them,  would  repair  to  Pylus,  and  from 
thence  make  daily  excursions  into  Laconia,  which  was  not 
far  off;  or,  if  other  hopes  failed,  yet  would  the  benefit  of 
this  haven,  lying  almost  in  the  midway  between  them  and 
Ckircyra,  make  them  able   to  surround  all  Peloponnesus, 
and  waste  it  at  their  pleasure.     The  news  of  these  doings 
at  Pylus  drew  the  Peloponnesians  thither  in  all  haste  out 
of  Attica,  which  they  had  entered  a  few  days  before  with 
their  whole  army ;  but  now  they  brought  not  only  their 
land  forces,  but  all  their  navy,  to  recover  this  piece,  which 
bow  bad  a  neighbour  it  might  prove  in  time,  they  well  fore- 
saw, little  fearing  the  grievous  loss  at  hand,  which  they 
there  in  few  days  received.     For  when  they  in  vain  made 
a  general  assault  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land,  finding 
that  small  garrison  which  the  Athenians  had  left  very  resolute 
in  the  defence,  they  occupied  the  haven,  placing  four  hun- 
^^  and  twenty  choice  men,  all  of  them  citizens  of  Sparta, 
10  the  island  before  mendoned ;  at  each  end  whereof  is  a 
channel  that  leads  into  the  port,  but  so  narrow  that  only  two 
Alps  in* front  could  enter  between  the  isle  and  Pylus;  like- 
^  but  seven  or  eight  ships  could  enter  at  once  by  the 
'urther  channel,  between  the  island  and  the  main.     Having 
^  taken  order  to  shut  up  this  new  town  by  sea,  they  sent 
|W  of  their  fleet  to  fetch  wood,  and  other  stuff,  wherewith 
to  fortify  round  about,  and  block  up  the  piece  on  all  sides* 
^ut  b  the  mean  season  the  Athenian  fleet,  hearing  of  their 
4ttigcr  that  were  left  at  Pylus,  returned  thither,  and  with 
V^i  courage  entering  the  haven  did  break  and  sink  many 
kalegh,  vol.  III.  M 
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of  their  enemy^s  vessels ;  took  five,  and  enforced  the  residue 
to  run  themselves  aground. 

Now  was  the  town  secure,  and  the  Spartans  abiding  m 
tlie  island  as  good  as  lost :  wherefore  the  magistrates  were 
sent  from  Sparta  to  the  camp  (as  was  their  custom  in  great 
dangers)  to  advise  what  were  best  for  the  public  safety; 
who,  when  they  did  perceive  that  there  was  no  other  way  to 
rescue  their  citizens  out  of  the  isle,  than  by  composition 
with  their  enemies,  they  agreed  to  entreat  with  the  Atheni- 
ans about  peace,  taking  truce  in  the  mean  while  with  the 
captains  at  Pylus.     The  conditions  of  the  truce  were,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver  up  all  the  ships  which 
were  in  the  coast,  and  that  they  should  attempt  nothing 
agmnst  the  town,  nor  the  Athenians  against  the  camp:  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  wine,  and  flesh  should  be  daily 
carried  into  the  isle,  but  that  no  ships  should  pass  into  the 
island  secretly :  that  the  Athenians  should  carry  the  La- 
cedaemonian ambassadors  to  Athens,  there  to  treat  of  peace; 
and  should  bring  them  back,  at  whose  return  the  truce 
should  end ;  which  if  in  the  mean  time  it  were  broken  io 
Any  one  point,  should  be  held  utterly  void  in  all:    that 
when  the  truce  was  expired,  the  Athenians  should  restore 
the  Peloponnesian  ships,  in  as  good  case  as  they  received 
them.     The  ambassadors  coming  to  Athens,  were  in  opin- 
ion, that  as  they  themselves  had  begun  the  war,  so  might 
they  end  it  when  they  pleased ;  wherefore  they  told  the 
Athenians  how  great  an  honour  it  was  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians did  sue  to  them  for  peace,  advising  them  to  make 
an  end  of  war,  whilst  with   such  reputation   they  might 
But  they  found  all  contrary  to  their  expectation :  for  in- 
stead of  concluding  upon  even  terms,  or  desiring  of  meet 
recompense  for  loss  sustained,    the  Athenians  demanded 
certain  cities  to  be  restored  to  them,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Lacedaemonians  long  before  this  war  be^ 
gan ;  refusing  likewise  to  continue  the  treaty  of  peace,  unless 
the  Spartans,  which  were  in  the  isle,  were  first  rendered 
unto  them  as  prisoners.     Thus  were  the  ambassadors  re- 
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turned  without  effect,  at  which  time  the  truce  being  ended, 
it  was  desired  of  the  Athenian  captains,  that  they  should, 
according  to   their  covenant,  restore  the  ships  which  had 
been  put  into  their  hands.     Whereto  answer  was  made, 
that  the  condition  of  the  truce  was,  that  if  any  one  article 
were  broken,  all  should  be  held  void.    Now  (said  the  Athe- 
nians) ye  have  assaulted  our  garrisons,  and  thereby  are  we 
acquitted  of  our  promise  to  restore  the  ships.     This  and  the 
like  frivolous  allegations  which  they  made  were  but  mere 
shifts;  yet  profit  so  far  overweighed  honour,  that  better 
answer  none  could  be  got.     Then  were  the  Ijacedsemonians 
driven  to  use  many  bard  means  for  conveyance  of  victuals 
into  the  isle,  which  finally  was  taken  by  force,  and  the  men 
that  were  in  it  carried  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  it  was  de- 
creed, that  when  the  Peloponnesians  next  invaded  Attica, 
these  prisoners  should  all  be  slain.     Whether  fearing  the 
death  of  these  men,  or  withheld  by  the  troubles  which 
(according  to  the  Athenians^  hope)  fell  upon  them,  the  La- 
cedsemonians  were  now  so  far  from  wasting  Attica,  that  they 
suflered  their  own  country  to  be  continually  overrun,  both 
by  the  Athenians,  who  landed  on  all  parts  of  their  coast, 
a&d  by  those  who  issued  out  of  Pylus,  which  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  that  were  ill  affected  unto  them. 

SECT.   V. 

^^  the  Lacedemonians  hardly,  and  to  their  great  disadvantage, 
obtained  a  peace  that  was  not  well  kept, 

THEREFORE  they  endeavoured  greatly  to  obtain 
P^M,  which  the  Athenians  would  not  hearken  unto.  For 
^ey  were  so  puffed  up  with  the  continuance  of  good  suc- 
<^  that  having  sent  a  few  bands  of  men  into  Sicily,  to 
l^d  up  a  faction  there,  and  make  what  profit  they  might  of 
^  Sdlians^  quarrels ;  when  afterward  they  heard  that  the 
^darences  in  that  isle  were  taken  away,  and  their  bands 
fcttinied  without  either  gain  or  loss,  they  banished  the 
<^>|Hain8,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  through  their  default 
^t  the  isle  of  Sicily  was  not  conquered,  which  (besides 
^  longer  distance)  was  in  power  to  offend  others  or  de* 

M  2 
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fend  itself,  no  whit  inferior  unto  Peloponnesus.  Yet  was  this 
their  overweening  much  abated  shortly  after,  by  some  dis- 
asters received,  especially  in  Thrace,  where,  in  a  battle 
which  they  lost  at  Amphipolis,  Cleon  and  Brasidas,  gene- 
rals of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  forces,  were  both 
slain ;  which  two  had  most  been  adversaries  to  the  peace. 
As  the  Athenians  by  their  losses  were  taught  moderation,  so 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  not  only  felt  the  like  wounds,  but 
through  the  great  navy  which  they  had  received  at  Pylus, 
were  fain  to  proceed  lamely  in  the  war  against  such  as, 
through  commodity  of  their  good  fleet,  had  all  advantage 
that  could  be  found  in  expedition,  were  fervently  dearous 
to  conclude  the  business,  ere  fortune  by  any  new  favour 
should  revive  the  insolence  which  was  at  this  time  well 
mortified  in  their  enemies.  Neither  was  it  only  a  consi- 
deration of  their  present  estate  that  urged  them  to  bring  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  good  and  speedy  effect,  but  other  dan- 
gers hanging  over  their  heads,  and  ready  to  fall  on  then, 
which,  unless  they  compounded  with  the  Athenians,  they 
knew  not  how  to  avoid.  The  estate  of  Argos,  which  had 
ancient  enmity  with  them,  was  now,  after  a  truce  of  thirty 
years  well  nigh  expired,  ready  to  take  the  benefit  of  their 
present  troubles,  by  joining  with  those  who  alone  found 
them  work  enough.  Argos  was  a  rich  and  strong  city, 
which,  though  inferior  to  Sparta  in  valour,  yet  was  not 
so  unwarlike,  nor  held  such  ill  correspondence  with  the 
neighbouring  estates,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  could  ever 
far  prevail  upon  it,  when  they  had  little  else  to  do.  This 
was  a  thing  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  had  not  been 
regarded ;  for  it  was  then  thought,  that  by  wasting  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Athens  with  sword  and  fire,  the  quarrel  should 
easily  and  in  short  time  have  been  ended;  whereby  not  only 
the  Athenians  should  have  been  brought  to  good  order,  but 
the  Corinthians  and  others,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  un- 
dertaken, have  been  so  firmly  knit  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^ 
that  they  should  for  love  of  them  have  abandoned  the  Ar — 
gives  to  their  own  fortunes.  But  now  the  vanity  of  thoscf- = 
hopes  appeared,  in  that  the  Athenians,  abounding  in  readyem 
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sxmoney,  and  means  to  raise  more,  were  able  to  secure  them- 
selves by  a  strong  fleet  from  any  great  harm  that  the  Pe- 
lopoDnesianSy  wanting  wherewith  to  maintain  a  navy,  could 
clo  unto  them ;  yea,  as  masters  of  the  sea,  to  weary  them. 
c»ut,  as  in  effect  already  they  had  done.  As  for  the  con- 
federates of  Sparta,  they  could  now  endure  neither  war  nor 
,  their  daily  travails  and  many  losses  had  so  wearied 
incensed  them.  Wherefore  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
lad  to  use  the  occasion,  which  the  inclination  of  their  ene« 
ies  did  then  afford,  of  making  a  final  peace,  which  with 
iich  ado  they  procured,  as  seemed  equal  and  easy,  but 
indeed  impossible  to  be  performed,  and  therefore  all 
or  travail  was  little  effectual. 

Die  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places  taken  being 
upon,  it  fell  out  by  lot  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
sbmld  restore  first  These  had  won  more  towns  upon  the 
^^ODUnent  from  the  Athenians,  than  the  Athenians  had  from 
em ;  but  what  they  had  won,  they  had  not  won  absolutely, 
or  they  had  restored  some  towns  to  such  of  their  allies 
whom  the  state  of  Athens  had  taken  them ;  some,  and 
^^^KNe  the  most,  they  had  set  at  liberty,  (as  reason  required,) 
'^ttch  had  opened  their  gates  unto  them,  as  to  their  friends 
*^  deliverers,  and  not  compelled  them  to  break  in  as  ene- 
^ea.  Now  concerning  the  towns  which  were  not  in  their 
^^  hands,  but  had  been  rendered  unto  their  confederates^ 
^  Spartans  found  means  to  give  some  satisfaction,  by  per- 
'^itting  the  Athenians  to  retain  others  which  they  had  got- 
^  in  the  war ;  as  for  the  rest,  they  promised  more  than 
^'Urwards  they  could  perform.  The  cities  which  they  had 
^en  into  protection  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  being 
^i^midooed ;  neither  would  they  by  any  means  yield  them- 
^ves  into  the  hands  of  their  old  lords  the  Athenians, 
^lom  they  had  offended  by  revolting,  notwithstanding 
whatsoever  articles  were  drawn  and  concluded  for  their  se- 
^^^ty  and  betterance  in  time  to  come.  This  dull  perform- 
^>ioe  of  conditions  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans  made  the 
A^thenians  become  as  backward  in  doing  those  things  which 
^  their  part  were  required ;  so  that  restoring  only  the  pri- 
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soners  which  they  had,  they  deferred  the  rest  until  such  time 
as  they  might  receive  the  full  satisfaction  according  to  the 
agreement.  But  before  such  time  as  these  difficulties  brake 
out  into  matter  of  open  quarrel,  the  Lacedaemonians  en- 
tered into  a  more  strmt  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  mak- 
ing a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them.  Here- 
unto they  were  moved  by  the  backwardness  of  the  Ar^ves, 
who  being  (as  they  thought)  likely  to  have  sued  for  peace 
at  their  hands,  as  soon  as  things  were  once  compounded  be> 
tween  Athens  and  Sparta,  did  shew  themselves  plainly  un- 
wilUng  to  give  ear  to  any  such  motion.  Thinking  there- 
fore, that  by  cutting  from  Argos  all  hope  of  Athenian 
succour,  they  should  make  sure  work,  the  Spartans  re- 
garded not  the  affections  of  other  states,  whom  they  had 
either  bound  unto  them  by  well-deserving  in  the  late  war, 
or  found  so  troublesome,  that  their  enmity  (if  perhaps  they 
durst  let  it  appear)  were  Uttle  worse  than  friendship.  It 
bred  great  jealousy  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  perceive 
such  a  conjunction  between  two  so  powerful  seigniories, 
especially  one  clause  threatening  every  one,  that  was  any 
thing  apt  to  fear,  with  a  secret  intent  that  might  be  har- 
boured in  their  proud  conceits  of  subduing  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  taking  each  what  they  could  lay  hold  on.  For, 
besides  the  other  articles,  it  was  agreed  that  they  might  by 
mutual  consent  add  new  conditions,  or  alter  the  old  at  thdr 
own  pleasures.  This  impression  wrought  so  strongly  in  the 
Corinthians,  Thebans,  and  other  ancient  confederates  of 
Sparta,  that  the  hate  which  they  had  borne  to  the  Athenians, 
their  professed  enemies,  was  violently  thrown  upon  the  Lar 
cedaemonians,  their  unjust  friends ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass, 
that  they  who  had  lately  borne  chief  sway  in  Greece  might 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  their  enemies,  as 
already  in  effect  they  were,  had  the  enemies  wisely  used 

the  advantage. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  negociations  and  practices  held  between  many  states  of  Greece, 
by  occasion  of  the  peace  that  was  concluded, 

THE  admiration  wherein  all  Greece  held  the  valour  o: 
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Sparta  as  unresistible,  and  able  to  make  way  through  all 
impediments,  had  been  so  excessive,  that  when  by  some 
nnister  accidents  that  city  was  compelled  to  take  and  seek 
peace,  upon  terms  not  sounding  very  honourable,  this  com- 
mon opinion  was  not  only  abated,  but  (as  happens  usually 
in  things  extreme)  was  changed  into  much  contempt.     For 
it  was  never  thought  that  any  Lacedaemonian  would  have 
endured  to  lay  down  his  weapons,  and  yield  himself  pri- 
soner ;  nor  that  any  misfortune  could  have  been  so  great,  as 
should  have  drawn  that  city  to  relieve  itself  otherwise  than 
by  force  of  arms.     But  when  once  it  had  appeared  that 
many  of  their  citizens,  among  whom  were  some  of  especial 
mark,  being  overlaid  by  enemies  in  the  island  before  Pylus, 
had  rather  chosen  to  live  in  captivity  than  to  die  in  fight ; 
and  that  Pylus  itself,  sticking  as  a  thorn  in  the  foot  of  La^ 
conia,  had  bred  such  anguish  in  that  estate,  as  utterly  wea- 
lying  the  accustomed  Spartan  resolution,  had  made  it  sit 
down,  and  seek  to  refresh  itself  by  dishonourable  ease ;  then 
did  not  only  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  begin  to  conceive 
basely  of  those  men  which  were  virtuous,  though  unfor- 
tunate,  but  other  lesser  cities,  joining  with  these  in  the 
same  ojnnion,  did  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  rich  and  great 
^ty  of  Argos,  of  whose  ability  to  do  much  they  conceived 
m  strong  belief,  because  of  long  time  it  had  done  nothing. 
Such  is  the  base  condition  which  through  foolish  envy  is 
lieoome  almost   natural  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
^e  curiously  search  into  their  vices,  in  whom,  had  they 
lept  some  distance,  we  should  have  discerned  only  the  vir- 
tues, and  comparing  injuriously  our  best  parts  with  their 
worst,  are  justly  plagued  with  a  false  opinion  of  that  good 
in  utrangers  which  we  know  to  be  wanting  in  ourselves. 

The  first  that  published  their  dislike  of  Sparta  Were  the 
Corinthians,  at  whose  vehement  entreaty  (though  moved 
rather  by  envy  at  the  greatness  of  Athens  daily  increasing) 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  into  the  present  war.  But 
these  Corinthians  did  only  murmur  at  the  peace,  alleging 
as  grievances,  that  some  towns  of  theirs  were  left  in  the 
Athenians^  hands.     The  Mantinseans,  who,  during  the  time 
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of  war,  had  procured  aonie  part  of  the  Arcadians  to  become 
thrir  followers,  and  forsake  their  dependency  upon  the  atate 
of  Sparta,  did  more  freely  and  readily  discover  themselTes; 
fear  of  revenge  to  come  working  more  effectually  than  in- 
dignation at  things  already  past.     The  Argives  feeling  the 
gale  of  prosperous  fortune  that  began  to  fill  their  sails,  pre- 
pared themselves  to  take  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  stand 
under,  giving  for  that  purpose  unto  twelve  of  their  citizens 
a  full  and  absolute  commission  to  make  alliance  between 
them  and  any  free  cities  of  Greece,  (Athens  and  Sparta  es« 
cepted,)  without  any  further  trouble  of  propounding  every 
particular  business  to  the  multitude.     When  the  gates  of 
Argos  were  set  thus  open  to  all  comers,  the  Mantinaeans 
b^an  to  lead  the  way,  and  many  ciues  of  Peloponnesus 
following  them  entered  into  this  new  confederacy,  aome  in- 
cited by  private  respects,  others  thinking  it  the  wisest  wajr 
to  do  as  the  most  did.     What  inconvenience  might  arise  to 
them  by  these  courses,  the  Lacedaemonians  easily  discerned^ 
and  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  stop  the  matter  at  Co* 
rinth,  where  they  well  perceived  that  the  mischief  had  been 
hatched.    These  ambassadors  found  in  the  Corinthians  a 
very  rough  dispoution,  with  a  gravity  expressing  the  opinico 
which  they  had  conceived  of  their  present  advantage  over 
Sparta.     They  had  caused  all  cities  which  had  not  entered 
yet  into  the  alliance  with  Argos,  to  send  their  agents  to 
them,  in  whose  presence  they  gave  audience  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  the  purport  of  whose  embassy  was  this :  That 
the  Corinthians,  without  breach  of  their  oath,  could  not 
forsake  the  alliance  which  they  had  long  since  made  with 
Sparta,  and  that  reason  did  as  well  bind  them  to  hoU 
themselves  contented  with  the  peace  lately  made,  as  religiof 
enforced  them  to  continue  in  their  ancient  confederacy 
forasmuch  as  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  Spartans  ai 
their  associates,  that  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  (whi 
had  yielded  unto  peace  with  Athens)  should  bind  the  let 
number  to  perform  what  was  concluded,  if  no  divine  im 
diment  withstood  them.     Hereunto  the  Corinthians  vo 
answer,  that  the  Spartans  had  first  begun  to  do  them  f 
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Dg,  in  concluding  the  war  wherein  they  had  lost  many 
es,  without  provision  of  restitution ;  and  that  the  very 
Be  alleged  by  the  ambassadors  did  acquit  from  any  ne- 
[^  of  subscribing  unto  the  late  peace,  forasmuch  as  they 
sworn  unto  those  people  whom  they  persuaded  to  rebel 
nst  Athens,  that  they  would  never  abandon  them,  nor 
ngly  suffer  them  to  fall  again  into  the  tyrannous  hands 
he  Athenians.  Wherefore  they  held  themselves  bound, 
1  in  reason  and  religion,  to  use  all  means  of  upholding 
e,  whom  by  common  consent  they  had  taken  into  pro- 
cm  ;  for  that  an  oath  was  no  less  to  be  accounted  a  di« 
impediment,  than  were  pestilence,  tempest,  or  any  the 
accident,  hindering  the  performance  of  things  under- 
D.  As  for  the  alliance  with  Argos,  they  said  that  they 
Id  do  as  they  should  find  cause.  Having  dismissed  the 
Bssadors  with  this  answer,  they  made  all  baste  to  join 
iselves  with  Argos,  and  caused  other  states  to  do  the 
so  that  Sparta  and  Athens  were  in  a  manner  left  to 
iselves,  the  Thebans  and  Megarians  being  also  upon 
point  to  have  entered  into  this  new  confederacy.  But 
lie  affections  were  diverse  which  caused  this  hasty  con- 
ice  of  sudden  friends  to  Argos,  it  so  likewise  came  to 
,  that  the  fiiendship  itself,  such  as  it  was,  had  much 
raity  both  of  sincerity  and  of  continuance.  For  some 
e  were  that  hated  or  feared  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the 
itinaeans  and  Eleans ;  these  did  firmly  betake  themselves 
16  Argives,  in  whom  they  knew  the  same  affection  to  be 
kerate;  others  did  only  hate  the  peace  concluded,  and 
e  would  rather  have  followed  the  Spartans  than  the 
ives  in  war,  yet  rather  the  Argives  in  war  than  the  La- 
smonians  in  peace.  Of  this  number  were  the  Corinthi* 
who  knowing  that  the  Thebans  were  affected  like  unto 
iselves,  dealt  with  them  to  enter  into  the  society  of  the 
ives,  as  they  had  done :  but  the  different  forms  of  go- 
ment  used  in  Thebes  and  Argos  caused  the  Thebans 
old  rather  with  Sparta,  that  was  ruled  by  the  principal 
,  than  to  incur  the  danger  of  innovation,  by  jcnning  with 
I  as  committed  the  whole  rule  to  the  multitude. 
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This  business  having  ill  succeeded,  the  Corinthians  b^an 
to  bethink  themselves  of  their  own  danger,  who  had  not  ac 
much  as  any  truce  with  Athens,  and  yet  were  unpreparec 
for  war.  They  sought  therefore  to  come  to  some  tempa 
rary  agreement  with  the  Athenians,  and  hardly  obtained  it 
For  the  Athenians,  who  had  dealt  with  all  Greece  at  oo 
time,  did  not  greatly  care  to  come  to  any  appointment  wit! 
one  city  that  had  shewed  against  them  more  stomach  thai 
force;  but  gave  them  to  understand,  that  they  might  be  sal 
enough  from  them,  if  they  would  claim  the  benefit  of  tba 
alliance  which  Athens  had  lately  made  with  Sparta  and  he 
dependants;  yet  finally  they  granted  unto  these  Corin 
thians  (which  were  loath  to  acknowledge  themselves  depend- 
ants of  Sparta)  the  truce  that  they  desired;  but  into  private 
confederacy  they  would  not  admit  them,  it  being  an  article 
of  the  league  between  them  and  the  Spartans,  that  the  one 
should  not  make  peace  nor  war  without  the  other. 

Herein,  as  in  many  other  passages,  may  clearly  be  seen 
the  great  advantage  which  absolute  lords  have,  as  well  in 
peace  as  in  war,  over  such  as  are  served  by  voluntaries. 
We  shall  hardly  find  any  one  seigniory  that  hath  been  sc 
constantly  followed  as  Sparta  was  by  so  many  states,  and 
some  of  them  little  inferior  to  itself,  being  all  as  finee: 
whereas  contrariwise,  the  Athenians  had  lately,  and  by  com- 
pulsive means,  gotten  their  dominion,  wherein  they  de- 
meaned  themselves  as  tyrants.  But  in  performance  of  con- 
ditions agreed  upon,  the  Athenians  were  able  to  make  their 
words  good,  by  excluding  any  state  out  of  their  confederacy^ 
and  giving  up  such  places  as  were  agreed  upon ;  of  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  could  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
For  such  towns  as  their  old  allies  had  gotten  by  their  meam 
in  the  late  war  could  not  be  restored  without  their  consenl 
which  had  them  in  present  possession ;  and  particularly  the 
town  of  Panacte,  which  the  Thebans  held,  could  by  nc 
means  be  obtained  from  them  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  (whi 
earnestly  desired  it,  that  by  restitution  thereof  unto  tb« 
Athenians,  as  earnestly  demanding  it,  themselves  might  re 
cover  Pylus,)  unless  they  would  agree  to  make  a  privat: 
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alliance  with  Thebes;  which  thereupon  they  were  con- 
strained to  do,  though  knowing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  last 
agreement  between  them  and  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  broken  one  article  of  the 
league  made  between  them  and  the  Athenians,  that  by  so 
doing  they  might  enable  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
another,  were  shamefully  disappointed  of  their  hopes  by  the 
Tbebans,  who  did  not  give  up  the  town  of  Panacte,  till 
first  they  had  utterly  demolished  it,  and  made  it  of  no  worth 
to  the  Athenians.     This  was  sought  to  have  been  excused 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  who  coming  to  Athens, 
(whither  they  had  sent  home  all  prisoners  that  had  been 
detained  at  Thebes,)  hoped  with  gentle  words  to  salve  the 
matter,  saying,  that  from  henceforth  no  enemy  to  Athens 
should  nestle  in  Panacte,  for  it  was  destroyed.     But  these 
anibassadors  had  not  to  deal  with  tame  fools ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians told  them  in  plain  terms,  that  of  three  principal  con- 
ditions agreed  upon  in  their  late  league,  they  had  not  per- 
formed any  one,  but  used  such  base  collusion  as  stood  not 
^th  their  honour ;  having  made  private  alliance  with  the 
*Thebans ;  having  destroyed  a  town  that  they  should  have 
.restored;  and  not  having  forced  their  dependants  by  war 
Uo  make  good  the  covenants  of  the  late  concluded  peace. 
lEIereupon    they   dismissed   the    ambassadors   with   rough 
^ords,  meaning  with  as  rough  deeds  to  anger  those  that 
«ent  them. 

There  were  at  that  time  both  in  Athens  and  Sparta  many 
that  were  ill  contented  with  the  peace ;  among  whom  were 
the  ephori,  chosen  for  that  year,  in  Sparta,  and  Alcibiades, 
a  powerful  young  gentleman  in  Athens.  But  the  ephori, 
though  dearing  to  renew  the  war,  yet  wished  that  first  they 
might  get  from  the  Athenians  as  much  as  was  to  be  render- 
ed to  them  by  covenant,  especially  Pylus,  that  had  so  sorely 
troubled  them.  Alcibiades,  whose  nobility,  riches,  and  fa- 
vour with  the  people  made  him  desire  war,  as  the  means 
whereby  himself  might  procure  some  honourable  employ- 
ment, used  all  means  to  set  the  quarrel  on  foot,  whilst  the 
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Athenians  had  yet  both  advantage  enough,  as  not  having 
rendered  ought  save  their  prisoners,  and  pretence  enough 
to  use  that  advantage  of  breaking  the  peace,  by  reason  that 
the  Lacedssmonians  (though  indeed  against  their  wills)  had 
broken  all  covenants  with  them.  Now  the  state  of  Athens 
had  fully  determined  to  retain  Pylus,  and  to  perform  no- 
thing that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  and  might  require, 
until  they  had  first,  without  any  longer  halting,  fulfilled  all 
articles  whereunto  they  were  bound,  even  to  the  utmost 
point.  This  was  enough  to  make  them  sweat,  who  having 
already  done  the  most  that  they  could,  had  as  yet  got  no- 
thing in  recompense,  except  the  delivery  of  their  citizens 
which  were  prisoners.  But  Alcibiades  wishing  a  speedy 
be^nning  of  open  war,  sent  privily  to  the  Argives,  and 
gave  them  to  understand  how  fitly  the  time  served  for  them 
to  associate  themselves  with  Athens,  which  was  enough  to 
give  them  security  against  all  enemies. 

The  Ar^ves,  upon  the  first  confluence  of  many  estates 
unto  their  society,  had  embraced  great  hopes  of  working 
wonders,  as  if  they  should  have  had  the  conduct  of  all  Greece 
against  the  Athenians,  robbing  Sparta  of  that  honour,  as 
having  ill  used  it,  and  thereby  leaving  their  old  enemies  in 
case  of  much  contempt  and  disability.  But  these  sudden 
apprehensions  of  vain  joy  were  suddenly  changed  into  as 
vain  fear,  which  ill  agreed  with  the  great  opinion  that  had 
lately  been  conceived  of  Argos.  For  when  the  Thebans 
had  refused  their  alliance,  when  the  Corinthians  had  sought 
security  from  Athens,  and  when  a  false  rumour  was  noised 
abroad,  that  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta  were  come  to  a 
full  agreement  upon  all  points  of  difference,  then  began  the 
Argives  to  let  fall  their  crests,  and  sue  for  peace  unto  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  needing  it  as  much  as  they,  or  more, 
yet  held  their  gravity,  and  were  not  over-hasty  to  accept  it 
At  this  time,  and  in  this  perturbation,  the  message  of  Alci- 
biades came  very  welcome  to  the  Argives,  which  were  not 
now  consulting  how  to  become  the  chief  of  all  others,  but 
how  to  save  themselves.     Wherefore  they  sent  away  pre^ 
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sently  to  Athens  their  own  ambassadors,  accompanied  with 
the  Mantinseans  and  Eleans,  to  make  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  between  their  estates  and  the  Athenians. 

Of  this  business  the  Lacedaemonians  knew  not  what  to 
think;  for  well  they  saw  that  such  a  combination  tended  to 
their  great  hurt,  and  therefore  were  desirous  to  prevent  it ; 
hut  to  keep  the  love  of  the  Athenians,  the  new  ephori 
thought  that  more  was  already  done  than  stood  with  their 
honour  or  profit ;  others  held  it  the  wisest  way,  having  done 
so  much,  not  to  stick  upon  a  little  more,  but  rather  by  giving 
full  satisfaction  to  retain  the  friendship  of  that  state,  which 
^'as  more  to  be  valued  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece.     This 
v^esolution  prevailing,  they  sent  away  such  of  their  citizens 
AS  were  best  affected  to  the  peace ;  who  coming  to  Athens 
"^th  full  commission  to  make  an  end  of  all  controversies, 
did  earnestly  labour  in  the  council-house  to  make  the  truth 
^  things  appear,  saying,  that  their  confederacy  with  the 
^liebans  had  tended  to  none  other  end  than  the  recovery 
^  Panacte ;  concerning  which  town,  or  any  other  business, 
^■^t  it  much  grieved  the  Lacedaemonians  to  see  things  fall 
^Hit  in  such  wise  as  might  ^ve  to  the  Athenians  cause  of 
^^is|deasure;  but  that  all  should  be  done  which  in  reason 
^ight  be  required  for  making  matters  even  between  them, 
^  which  purpose  they  shewed  that  themselves  had  absolute 
^^c^mission.     Wherefore  they  desired  that  Pylus  might  be 
'Stored  unto  them,  and,  especially  for  the  present,  that  the 
^^^gociation  with  the  Argives  might  be  called  aside.     Fa- 
vourable audience  was  given  to  this  proportion,  the  rather, 
because  they  which  promised  amends  had  power  to  make 
^Keir  words  good.     But  all  this  fair  Ukelihood  of  good 
^^reement  was  dashed  on  tlie  sudden  by  the  practice  of 
^Idlnades,  who  secretly  dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
Atubassadors,  persuaded  them  well  of  his  friendship  towards 
^Kdr  dty,  and  advised  them  to  take  all  care,  that  their  ab- 
Solute  power  to  conclude  what  they  pleased  in  the  name  of 
Sparta  might  not  be  known  to  the  commonalty  of  Athens, 
lest  the  insolait  multitude  should  thereupon  grow  peremp- 
toiy,  and  yield  to  nothing,  unless  they  could  draw  them  to  t 
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unreasonable  conditions.  The  ambassadors  believed  him, 
igid  fashioned  their  tale  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  as  he 
had  advised  them.  Hereupon  the  same  Alcibiades,  taking 
presently  the  advantage  which  their  double-dealing  af- 
forded, inveighed  openly  against  them,  as  men  of  no  dn- 
cerity,  that  were  come  to  Athens  for  none  other  purpose, 
than  to  hinder  the  people  from  strengthening  themselves 
with  friends,  meaning  to  draw  the  Argives  and  their  adhe- 
rents to  their  own  alliance,  as  (contrary  to  their  oath)  al- 
ready they  had  the  Thebans.  The  people  of  Athens, 
whom  a  pleasing  errand  would  hardly  have  satisfied,  or 
brought  into  a  good  opinion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  (whose 
honest  meanings  had  so  ill  been  seconded  with  good  per- 
formance,) were  now  so  incensed  with  the  double-dealing 
of  the  ambassadors  and  the  strong  persuasions  of  Alcibiii- 
des,  that  little  wanted  of  concluding  the  league  with  Argos. 
Yet  for  the  present  so  far  did  Nicias,  an  honourable  citizen 
and  great  fnend  to  the  peace,  prevail  with  them,  that  the 
business  was  put  off,  till  he  himself  with  other  ambassadors 
might  fetch  a  better  answer  from  Sparta. 

It  may  seem  a  great  wonder  how  so  poor  a  trick  of  Ald- 
biades  was  able  to  carry  a  matter  of  such  importance,  when 
the  Spartan  ambassadors  might  have  cast  the  load  upon  his 
own  shoulders,  by  discovering  the  truth.  But  the  gravity 
which  was  usuallv  found  in  the  Lacedaemonians,  hindered 
them  (perhaps)  from  playing  their  game  handsomely  against 
so  nimble  a  wit ;  and  they  might  well  have  been  thought 
untrusty  men,  had  they  professed  themselves  such  as  would 
say  and  unsay  for  their  most  advantage. 

Nicias  and  his  companions  had  a  sour  message  to  deliver 
at  Sparta,  being  peremptorily  to  require  performance  of  all  -J 
conditions;  and  among  the  rest,  that  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
should  take  the  pains  to  rebuild  Panacte,  and  should  imme— - 
diately  renounce  their  alliance  made  with  the  Thebans,  let — 
ting  them  understand,  that  otherwise  the  Athenians,  with — 
out  further  delay,  would  enter  into  confederacy  with  th^H 
Ar^ves  and  their  adherents.  The  ephon  at  Sparta  hac= 
no  mind  to  forsake  the  Thebans,  assured  friends  to  thei ^ 
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state,  but  wrought  so  hard,  that  the  anger  of  the  Athenians 
was  suflTered  to  break  out  what  way  it  could,  which  to  miti- 
gate they  would  do  no  more,  than  only  (at  the  request  of 
Nidas  their  honourable  friend,  who  would  not  seem  to  have 
effected  nothing)  swear  anew  to  keep  the  articles  of  the 
league  between  them  and  Athens.  Immediately  therefore 
upon  return  of  the  ambassadors,  a  new  league  was  made 
between  the  Athenians,  Argives,  Mautinasans,  and  Eleans, 
with  very  ample  provision  for  holding  the  same  common 
friends  and  enemies ;  wherein  though  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  passed  over  with  silence,  yet  was  it  manifest  that  the 
whole  intent  of  this  confederacy  did  bend  itself  chiefly 
against  them,  as  in  short  while  after  was  proved  by  effect. 

At  this  time  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  ill  case,  who 
having  restored  all  that  they  could   unto  the  Athenians, 
and  procured  others  to  do  the  like,  had  themselves  reco- 
vered nothing  of  their  own  (prisoners  excepted)  for  default 
of  restoring  all  that  they  should.     But  that  which  did  most 
of  all  disable  them  was  the  loss  of  reputation,  which  they 
liad  not  more  impaired  in  the  late  war  by  misfortunes,  than 
•in  sundry  passages  between  them  and  the  Athenians;  to 
procure  and   keep  whose  amity  they  had  left  sundry  of 
^eir  old  friends  to  shift  for  themselves.     Contrariwise,  the 
Athenians,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  had  recovered  the  most 
^j{  that  which  they  lost  in  war;  all   their  gettings  they 
liad  retained,  and  were  strengthened  by  the  access  of  new 

^confederates. 

SECT.  VU. 

How  the  peace  between  Athens  and-  Sparta  was  ill  kept,  though  not 

openly  broken, 

IT  was  not  long  ere  the  Argives  and  their  fellows  had 
found  business  wherewith  to  set  the  Athenians  on  work, 
and  make  use  of  this  conjunction.  For,  presuming  upon 
the  strength  of  their  side,  they  began  to  meddle  with  the 
Epidauriaus,  whom  it  concerned  the  state  of  Sparta  to 
defend.  So,  many  acts  of  hostility  were  committed,  wherein 
Athens  and  Sparta  did  not  (as  piincipals)  infest  each  the 
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other,  but  came  in  collaterally,  as  to  the  aid  of  their  several 
friends. 

By  these  occaaons  the  Corinthians,  Boeotians,  Phodans, 
Locrians,  and  other  people  of  Greece,  began  anew  to  range 
themselves  under  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  follow  thdr  en- 
signs. One  victory,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  obtained  by 
their  mere  valour  in  a  set  battle  near  to  ManUnaea  against 
the  Argive  side,  helped  well  to  repmr  their  decayed  reputa- 
^  tion,  though  otherwise  it  yielded  them  no  great  profit.  The 
civil  dissension,  arising  shortly  after  within  Argos  itself,  be- 
tween the  principal  citizens  and  the  commons,  had  almost 
thrown  down  the  whole  frame  of  the  new  combination.  For 
the  chief  citizens  getting  the  upper  hand,  made  a  league 
with  Sparta,  wherein  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  renounce 
the  amity  of  the  Athenians  in  express  words,  and  forced  the 
Mantinaeans  to  the  like.  But  in  short  space  of  time  the  mul- 
titude previuling,  reversed  all  this,  and  having  chased  away 
their  ambitious  nobility,  applied  themselves  to  the  Atheni- 
ans as  closely  as  before. 

Besides  these  uproars  in  Peloponnesus,  many  essays  were 
made  to  raise  up  troubles  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  like- 
wise in  Macedon,  to  the  Athenians ;  whose  forces  and  readi- 
ness for  execution  prevented  some  things,  revenged  other, 
and  requited  all  with  some  prosperous  attempts.  Finally, 
the  Athenians  wanting  matter  of  quarrel,  and  the  Laceda^ 
monians  growing  \?eary,  they  began  to  be  quiet,  retidning 
still  that  enmity  in  their  hearts,  which  they  had  sufficiently 
discovered  in  effects,  though  not  as  yet  breaking  out  into 
terms  of  open  war. 

SECT.  VIII. 

The  Athenians,  sending  twojieets  to  saxik  Syracuse,  are  put  to  flight, 

and  utterly  discomfited. 

DURING  this  intermission  of  open  war,  the  Athenians 
reentert^ed  their  hopes  of  subduing  Sicil,  whither  they 
sent  a  fleet  so  mighty  as  never  was  set  forth  by  Greece  in 
any  age  before  or  after. 

This  fleet  was  very  well  manned,  and  furnished  with  alft 
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necessaries  to  so  great  an  expedition.  All  which  came  to 
nought;  partly  by  the  factions  in  Athens,  whence  Alci- 
biades,  author  of  that  voyage,  and  one  of  the  generals  of 
their  fleet,  was  driven  to  banish  himself,  for  fear  of  such 
judgment  as  else  he  was  like  to  have  undergone  among 
the  incensed  people ;  partly  by  the  invasion  which  the  La- 
cedaemonians made  upon  Attica,  whilst  the  forces  of  that 
state  were  so  far  from  home.  Hereunto  was  added  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  supplied  the  Peloponnesians 
with  money. 

Nether  was  the  success  of  things  in  Sicilia  such  as  with- 
out help  fix)m  Athens  could  give  any  likelihood  of  a  good 
end  in  that  war.    For  although  in  the  beginning  the  enter- 
{oise  had  so  well  succeeded,  that  they  besieged  Syracuse,  the 
chief  dty  of  the  island,  and  one  of  the  fairest  towns  which 
the  Greeks  inhabited,  obt^ning  the  better  in  sundry  battles 
by  land  and  sea;  yet  when  the  town  was  relieved  with 
strong  aid  from  Peloponnesus,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Athenians  were  put  to  the  worse  on  all  ades,  in  such  wise 
that  thdr  fleet  was  shut  up  into  the  haven  of  Syracuse,  and 
oould  not  issue  out. 

As  the  Athenian  affairs  went  very  ill  in  Sicil,  so  did  they 
«it  home  stand  upon  hard  terms,  for  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"^bo  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to  make  wearisome  yearly 
Journeys  into  Attica,  which  having  pilled  and  foraged  they 
Y^tumed  home,  did  now  by  counsel  of  Alcibiades  (who  seek- 
i^ng  revenge  upon  his  own  citizens  was  fled  unto  them)  for- 
tify the  town  of  Decelea,  which  was  near  to  Athens,  whence 
they  ceased  not  with  daily  excursions  to  harry  all  the  coun- 
try round  about,  and  sometimes  give  alarm  unto  the  city  it- 
self. 

In  these  extremities,  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Athe- 
niaiis  was  very  strange,  who  leaving  at  their  backs,  and  at 
their  own  doors,  an  enemy  little  less  mighty  than  them- 
selves, did  yet  send  forth  another  fleet  into  Sicil,  to  invade 
^  people  no  less  puissant,  which  never  had  offended  them. 

It  often  happens  that  prosperous  event  makes  foolish 
^^ounsel  seem  wiser  than  it  was,  which  came  to  pass  many 
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times  among  the  Athenians,  whose  vain  conceits  Pallas  was 
said  to  turn  unto  the  best.  But  where  unsound  advice, 
finding  bad  proof,  is  obstinately  pursued,  neither  PaUas  nor 
Fortune  can  be  justly  blamed  for  a  miserable  issue.  This 
second  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  which  better  might  have 
served  to  convey  home  the  former  that  was  defeated,  after 
some  attempts  made  to  small  purpose  against  the  Syracu- 
sans,  was  finally  (together  with  the  other  part  of  the  navy, 
which  was  there  before)  quite  vanquished  and  barred  up 
into  the  haven  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  camp  of  the  Athe- 
nians, utterly  deprived  of  all  benefit  by  sea,  either  for  suc- 
cour or  departure,  was  driven  to  break  up  and  fly  away  by 
land,  in  which  flight  they  were  overtaken,  routed,  and  quite 
overthrown  in  such  wise  that  scarce  any  man  escaped. 

This  mischief  well  deservedly  fell  upon  the  Athenians, 
who  had  wickedly  condemned   into  exile   Sophocles  and 
Phthipdorus,  generals,  formerly  sent  into  that  isle,  pretend* 
ing  that  they  had  taken  money  for  making  peace  in  Sicil, 
whereas  indeed  there  was  not  any  means  or  possibility  to 
have  made  war.    Hereby  it  came  to  pass  that  Nicias,  who 
had  the  chief  command  in  this  unhappy  enterprise,  did  ra- 
ther choose  to  hazard  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  the  loss  of 
that  army,  wherein  consisted  little  less  than  all  the  power  of 
Athens,  than  to  adventure  his  own  estate,  his  life,  and  his 
honour,  upon  the  tongues  of  shameless  accusers,  and  the 
sentence  of  judges  before  his  trial  resolved  to  condemn  him, 
by  retiring  from  Syracuse,  when  wisdom  and  necessity  re- 
quired it.    ^'  For,^  said  he,  ^*  they  shall  give  sentence  upon  ^ 
"  us,  who  know  not  the  reason  of  our  doings,  nor  will  give-^ 
^^  ear  to  any  that  would  speak  in  our  behalf,  but  altoge— - 
^<  ther  hearken  to  suspicious  and  vain  rumours  that  shall 
<^  brought  against  us;  yea,  these  our  soldiers  who  now 
<^  so  desirous  to  return  in  safety,  will  in  our  danger  be  welM 
*^  contented  to  frame  their  tales  to  the  pleasure  of  the  lewc^ 
'^  and  insolent  multitude.^ 

This  resolution  of  Nicias,  though  it  cannot  be 
mended,  (for  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  and  valiant  man 
do  what  reason  willcth,  not  what  opinion  expecteth,  and 
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measure  honour  or  dishonour  by  the  assurance  of  his  well- 
informed  conscience,  rather  than  by  the  malicious  repcHt 
and  censure  of  others,)  yet  it  may  be  excused,  since  he  had 
before  his  eyes  the  injustice  of  his  people,  and  had  well  un- 
derstood *that  a  wicked  sentence  is  infinitely  worse  than  a 
wicked  fact,  as  being  held  a  precedent  and  pattern  whereby 
oppression  beginning  upon  one,  is  extended  as  warrantable 
upon  all.    Therefore  his  fear  of  wrongful  condemnation  was 
such,  as  a  constant  man  could  not  easily  have  overmastered ; 
but  when  afterwards  the  army  having  no  other  expectation 
of  safety  than  the  faint  hope  of  a  secret  flight,  he  was  so 
terrified  with  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  happening  when  they 
were  about  to  dislodge,  that  he  would  itot  consent  to  have 
the  camp  break  up  till  seven  and  twenty  days  were  past. 
His  timorousness  was  even  as  foolish  and  ridiculous  as  the 
issue  of  it  was  lamentable.    For  he  should  not  have  thought 
that  the  power  of  the  heavens,  and  the  course  of  nature, 
would  be  as  unjust  as  his  Athenians,  or  might  pretend  less 
evil  to  the  slothful,  than  to  such  as  did  their  best    Neither 
do  I  think  that  any  astrologer  can  allege  this  eclipse,  as 
cither  a  cause  or  prognostication  of  that  army^s  destruction, 
otherwise  than  as  the  folly  of  men  did,  by  application,  turn 
it  to  th^  own  confusion.    Had  C.  Cassius  the  Roman,  he 
who  slew  Julius  Caesar,  imitated  this  superstition  of  Nicias, 
he  had  surely  found  the  same  fortune  in  a  case  very  like. 
But  when  he  retiring,  the  broken  remainder  of  Crassus^s 
anny  defeated  by  the  Parthian  archers,  was  advised,  upon 
such  an  accident  as  this,  to  continue  where  he  then  was,  till 
the  sun  were  past  the  sign  of  Scorpio,  he  made  answer,  that 
he  stood  not  in  such  fear  tst  Scorpio  as  of  Sagittarius.    So 
adventuring  rather  to  abide  the  frowning  of  the  heavens, 
than  the  nearer  danger  of  enemies  upon  earth,  he  made 
such  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat,  as  did  both  shew  his 
noble  resolution,  and  give  a  fair  example  to  that  good  rule, 

— — ^—  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris. 
Thus  we  see  that  God,  who  ordinarily  works  by  a  conca- 
tenation of  means,  deprives  the  governors  of  understanding 
^hen  he  intends  evil  to  the  multitude ;  and  that  the  wick- 
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edness  of  unjust  men  is  the  ready  mean  to  weaken  the  vii 
tue  of  those  who  might  hav^  done  them  good. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  troubles  vohere'mto  the  state  of  Athens  fell  after  the  gre 

loss  of  the  fleet  and  army  in  Sicilia, 

THE  loss  of  this  army  was  the  ruin  of  the  Athenii 

dominion,  and  may  be  well  accounted  a  very  little  less  a 

lamity  to  that  estate  than  was  the  subversion  of  the  wall 

when  the  city,  about  seven  years  after,  was  taken  by  Lj 

Sander.    For  now  began  the  subjects  of  the  Athenian  estal 

to  rebel,  of  whom,  some  they  reduced  under  their  obed 

ence,  others  held  out ;  some,  for  fear  of  greater  inoonvi 

nience,  were  set  at  liberty,  promising  only  to  be  their  goo 

friends,  as  formerly  they  had  been  their  subjects ;  othen 

having  a  kind  of  liberty  offered  by  the  Athenians,  were  ac 

therewith  contented,  but  obtained  a  true  and  perfect  libert 

by  force.    Among  these  troubles,  it  fell  out  very  unseasoi 

ably,  that  the  principal  men  of  Athens,  being  wearied  wit 

the  people^s  insolency,  took  upon  them  to  change  the  fan 

of  that  estate,  and  bring  the  government  into  the  hands  c 

a  few.    To  which  purpose,  conspiring  with  the  captain 

which  were  abroad,  they  caused  them  to  set  up  the  form  c 

an  aristocraty  in  the  towns  of  their  confederates;  and  i 

the  mean  time,  some  that  were  most  likely  to  witbstan 

this  innovation   being  slain  at  Athens,  the   commonalt 

were  so  dismayed  that  none  durst  speak  against  the  oci 

spirators,  whose  number  they  knew  not,  but  every  man  wi 

afridd  of  his  neighbour,  lest  he  should  be  a  member  of  th 

league.     In  this  general  fear,  the  majesty  of  Athens  wi 

usurped  by  four  hundred  men,  who  observing  in  show  th 

ancient  form  of  proceeding,  did  cause  all  matters  to  be  pre 

pounded   unto  the  people,  and  concluded   upon   by  tb 

greater  part  of  voices:  but  the  things  propounded  we= 

only  such  as  were  first  allowed  in  private  among  themselva 

neither  had  the  commonalty  any  other  liberty,  than  only 

approve  and  give  consent;  for  whosoever  presumed  «■ 

further  was  quickly  despatched  out  of  the  way,  and  no 
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quiry  made  of  the  murder.  By  these  means  were  many 
decrees  made,  all  tending  to  the  establishment  of  this  new 
authority,  which  nevertheless  endured  not  long.  For  the 
fleet  and  army  which  then  was  at  the  isle  of  Samos,  did  al- 
together detest  these  dealings  of  the  four  hundred  usurpers, 
and  held  them  as  enemies;  whereupon  they  revoked  Al- 
cibiades  out  of  banishment,  and  by  his  assistance  procured 
that  the  supplies,  which  the  Per^an  king  had  promised 
unto  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  by  Tissaphemes^  lieutenant 
made  unprofitable,  through  the  slow  and  bad  performance. 
Alcibiades  had  at  the  first  been  very  well  entertained  in 
Sparta,  whilst  his  service  done  to  that  state  was  not  grown 
to  be  the  object  of  envy.  But  when  it  appeared  that  in 
counsel  and  good  performance  he  so  far  excelled  all  the  La- 
cedaemonians, that  all  their  good  success  was  ascribed  to  his 
wit  and  valour,  then  were  all  the  principal  citizens  weary  of 
}iis  virtue,  especially  Agis  one  of  their  kings,  whose  wife 
had  so  far  yielded  herself  to  the  love  of  this  Athenian!  that 
among  her  inward  friends  she  could  not  forbear  to  call  her 
young  child  by  his  name.  Hereupon  order  was  taken  that 
Alcibiades  should  be  killed  out  of  the  way.  But  he  dis- 
covering the  Spartan  treachery,  conveyed  himself  unto  11&- 
saphemes,  whom  he  so  bewitched  with  his  great  beauty, 
sweet  conversation,  and  sound  wit,  that  he  soon  became  the 
master  of  that  barbarous  viceroy^s  aflections,  who  had  free 
power  to  dispose  the  great  king^s  treasures  and  forces  in 
those  parts.  Then  began  he  to  advise  Tissaphernes  not  so 
fiu*  forth  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  that  they  should 
quite  overthrow  the  state  of  Athens,  but  rather  to  help  the 
weaker  side,  and  let  them  one  consume  another,  whereby 
all  should  fall  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian.  By 
this  counsel  he  made  way  to  other  practices,  wherein  by 
strength  of  his  reputation  (as  the  only  favourite  of  so  great 
a  potentate)  he  played  his  own  game,  procuring  his  restitu- 
tion. At  length  his  banishment  being  repealed  by  the 
army,  but  not  by  the  citizens,  (who  then  were  oppressed  by 
the  four  himdred,)  he  laboured  greatly  to  reconcile  the 
txAdiers  to  the  governors,  or  at  least  to  divert  their  heat  an- 
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other  way,  and  turn  it  upon  the  common  enemy«    Some  of 
the  four  hundred  approved  his  moUon,  as  being  weary  of 
the  tyranny  yirhereof  they  were  partakers,  partly  because 
they  saw  it  could  not  long  endure,  and  partly  for  that  than- 
selves,  being  less  r^arded  by  the  rest  of  their  companions 
than  stood  with  thdr  good  Uking,  sought  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  it  as  honestly  as  they  might.    But  the  most  of  that 
faction  laboured  to  obtain  peace  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  de- 
siring chiefly  to  maintain  both  their  own  authority  and  the 
greatness  of  their  city,  if  they  might;  but  if  this  could  not 
be,  they  did  rather  wish  to  preserve  their  own  power,  or 
safety  at  least,  than  the  good  estate  of  the  oommonwealtb. 
Therefore  they  made  sundry  overtures  of  peace  to  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  desiring  to  compound  in  as  good  terms  as 
they  might,  and  afiirming  that  they  were  fitter  to  be  trusted 
than  the  wavering  multitude;  especially  considering  that 
the  city  of  Sparta  was  governed  by  an  aristocraty,  to  which 
form  they  had  now  reduced  Athens.    All  these  passages  be> 
tween  the  four  hundred  (or  the  most  and  chief  of  them) 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  kept  as  secret  as  might  be. 
For  the  city  of  Athens,  hoping,  without  any  great  cause, 
to  repair  their  losses,  was  not  inclined  to  make  compositiiMi; 
from  which  upon  juster  ground  the  enemy  was  much  more 
averse,  trusting  well  that  the  discord  of  the  Athenians  (not 
unknown  abroad)  might  yield  scune  fair  (^portunity  to  the 
destruction  of  itself,  which  in  effect  (though  not  then  pre> 
sently)  came  to  pass.    And  upon  this  hope  king  Agis  did 
someUmes  bring  his  forces  from  Decdea  to  Athens,  where 
doing  no  good,  he  received  some  small  losses.    Likewise  ^ 
the  navy  of  Peloponnesus  made  show  of  attempting  the  city,  ^ 
but  seeing  no  likelihood  of  success,  they  bent  their  courses 
from  thence  to  other  places,  where  they  obtained  victories,., 
which  in  the  better  fortune  of  the  Athenians  might  mar^^ 
lightly  have  been  regarded  than  in  this  their  decayed  estates- 
Yet  it  seems,  without  any  disparagement  to  their  wisdom^ 
they  should  rather  have  forborne  to  present  unto  the  city^ 
or  to  the  countries  near  adjoining,  any  terror  of  the  war—- 
For  the  dissensicm  within  the  walls  might  soon  have  don^ 
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more  hwrt  than  could  be  received  6rom  the  fleet  or  army 
without,  which  indeed  gave  occasion  to  set  the  citizens  at 
unity,  though  it  lasted  not  very  long.  The  four  hundred, 
by  means  of  these  troubles,  were  fain  to  resign  their  author- 
ity, which  they  could  not  now  hold,  when  the  people  hav- 
ing taken  arms  to  repel  foreign  enemies,  would  not  lay 
them  down  till  they  had  freed  themselves  from  such  as  op* 
pressed  the  state  at  home.  Yet  was  not  this  alteration  of 
government  a  full  restitution  of  the  sovereign  command 
unto  the  people,  or  whole  body  of  the  city,  but  only  to  five 
thousand;  which  company  the  four  hundred  (when  thdr 
authority  began)  had  pretended  to  take  unto  them  as  as- 
sistants ;  herein  seeming  to  do  little  wrong  or  none  to  the 
commonalty,  who  seldom  assembled  in  greater  number. 
But  now  when  the  highest  power  was  come  indeed  into  the 
hands  of  so  many,  it  was  soon  agreed  that  Alcibiades  and 
his  companions  should  be  recalled  from  exile,  and  that  the 
army  at  Samos  should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment ;  which  was  forthwith  reformed  according  to  the 
soldiers^  desire. 

SECT.  X. 

Hew  Aldbiades  won  many  important  victories  for  the  Athenians; 
was  recalled  from  exile,  made  their  general,  and  again  de^ 
posedn 

THIS  establishment  of  things  in  the  city  was  accom- 
panied with  some  good  success  in  the  wars.  For  the  Lace- 
diemonians  were  about  the  same  time  overthrown  at  sea,  in 
a  great  battle,  by  the  Athenian  fleet  which  had  remained  at 
Samos,  to  which  Alcibiades  afterwards  joining  such  forces 
as  he  could  raise,  obtained  many  victories.  Before  the  town 
of  Abydus,  his  arrival  with  eighteen  ships  gave  the  honour 
of  a  great  battle  to  the  Athenians ;  he  overthrew  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  commanded 
by  Mindarus,  took  the  towns  of  Cyzicus  and  Perinthus, 
made  the  Selymbrians  ransom  their  city,  and  fortified  Chry- 
sopolis.  Hereupon  letters  were  sent  to  Sparta,  which  the 
Athenians  intercepting  found  to  contain  the  distress  of  the 
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army  in  these  few  words :  *^  All  is  lost,  Mindarus  is  slab, 
^^  the  soldiers  want  victuals,  we  know  not  what  to  do."" 
,  Shortly  after  this,  Alcibiades  overthrew  the  Laoedsmo- 
nians  in  fight  by  land  at  Chalcedon,  took  Selymbria,  be- 
sieged and  won  Byzantium,  now  called  Constantinople, 
which  even  in  those  days  was  a  goodly,  rich,  and  very 
strong  city.  Hereupon  he  returned  home  with  very  great 
welcome,  and  was  made  high  admiral  of  all  the  navy. 

But  this  his  honour  continued  not  long ;  for  it  was  taken 
from  him,  and  he  driven  to  banish  himself  again,  only  be- 
cause his  lieutenant,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of 
Alcibiades,  fighting  with  the  enemies  in  his  absence,  had 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  fleet. 

The  second  banishment  of  Alcibiades  was  to  the  Athe- 
nians more  harmful  than  the  first;  and  the  loss  which 
thereupon  they  received,  was  (though  more  heavy  to  them, 
yet)  less  to  be  pitied  of  others,  than  that  which  ensued  upon 
his  former  exile.  For  whereas  at  the  first,  he  had  sought 
revenge  upon  his  own  city;  now,  as  inured  to  adversity, 
he  rather  pitied  their  fury,  who  in  time  of  such  danger 
had  cast  out  him  that  should  have  repaired  their  weak 
estate,  than  sought  by  procuring  or  beholding  the  calamity 
of  his  people,  to  comfort  himself  after  injury  received.  Be- 
fore they,  who  were  instituted  in  the  place  of  Alcibiades, 
arrived  at  the  fleet,  he  presented  battle  to  Lysander  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  not  so  confident  upon  his 
former  victory  as  to  undertake  Alcibiades  himself,  bringing 
ships  more  in  number  (notwithstanding  the  former  loss  ol 
fifteen)  than  his  enemies  had,  and  better  ordered  than  they 
had  been  under  his  lieutenant.  But  when  the  decree  of  the 
people  was  published  in  the  navy,  then  did  Alcibiades  with- 
draw himself  to  a  town  upon  Hellespont,  called  Bizanthe, 
where  he  had  built  a  castle. 

SECT.  XI. 

The  battle  at  Arginusa,  and  condemnation  of  the  victorious  Athe^ 

Rfon  certains  by  the  people. 

AFTER  this  time  the  Athenians,  receiving  many  losses 
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and  discomfitures,  were  driven  to  fly  into  the  haven  of  Mi- 
tylene,  where  they  were  straitly  besi^ed  both  by  land  and 
sea.    For  the  rai^g  of  this  siege  necessity  enforced  them, 
to  man  all  their  vessels,  and  to  put  the  uttermost  of  their 
forces  into  the  hazard  of  one  battle.    This  battle  was  fought 
at  Arginusse,  where  Callicratidas,  admiral  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, losing  the  honour  of  the  day,  preserved  his  own 
reputation  by  dying  valiantly  in  the  fight.    It  might  well 
have  been  expected,  that  the  ten  captains,  who  jointly  had 
command  in  chief  over  the  Athenian  fleet,  should  for  that 
good  day^s  service,  and  so  happy  a  victory,  have  received 
jrreat  honour  of  their  citizens.    But  contrariwise  they  were 
forthwith  called  home,  and  accused,  as  if  wilfully  they  had 
suffered  many  of  the  citizens,  whose  ships  were  broken  and 
sank,  to  be  cast  away,  when  by  appointing  some  vessels  to 
take  them  up,  they  might  have  saved  them  from  being 
drowned.    Hereto  the  captains  readily  made  a  very  just 
answer;  that  they  pursuing  the  victory,  had  left  part  of 
the  fleet  under  sufficient  men  to  save  those  that  were 
wredced ;  which  if  it  were  not  well  accomplished,  it  was  be- 
cause a  tempest,  arising  about  the  end  of  the  fight,  had 
hindered  the  performance  of  that  and  other  their  intend- 
iMQts.   This  excuse  availed  not;  for  a  lewd  fellow  was 
hrought  forth,  who  said,  that  he  himself  escaping  in  a 
o^-tub  had  been  entreated,  by  those  who  were  in  peril  of 
Owning,  to  desire  of  the  people  revenge  of  their  deaths 
^pon  the  captains.    It  was  very  strange,  that  upon  such  an 
accusation,  maintained  with  so  slender  evidence,  men  that 
W  well  deserved  of  their  country  should  be  overthrown. 
But  their  enemies  had  so  incensed  the  rascal  multitude, 
^  no  man  durst  absolve  them,  save  only  Socrates  the 
^  and  virtuous  philosopher,  whose  voice  in  this  judg- 
ment was  not  regarded.    Six  of  them  were  put  to  death,  of 
^hom  one  had  hardly  escaped  drowning,  and  was  with 
much  ado  relieved  by  other  vessels  in  the  storm ;  but  the 
^^H'teins  which  were  absent  escaped ;  for  when  the  fury  of 
^^  people  was  overpast,  this  judgment  was  reversed,  and 
^  accusers  called  into  question  for  having  deceived  and 
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perverted  the  citizens.  Thus  the  Athenians  went  about  to 
free  themselves  from  the  infamy  of  injustice ;  but  the  divine 
justice  was  not  asleep,  nor  would  be  so  deluded. 

SECT.  XII. 

The  battle  at  JEgoi^Potamos^  wherein  the  whole  state  of  Athens 
was  ruined  i  with  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

THE  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Lysando*  the  year 
next  following,  having  scoured  the  ^gean  seas,  entered 
Hellespont,  where,  landing  sol(}ier8,  it  besieged  and  took 
the  town  of  Lampsacus.  Hereupon  all  the  navy  of  Athens, 
being  an  hundred  and  fourscore  sail,  made  thither  in  haste; 
but  finding  Lampsacus  taken  before  their  coming,  they 
put  in  at  Sestus,  where  having  refreshed  themselves,  they 
sailed  to  the  river  called  iEgos-Potamos,  which  is  (as  we 
might  name  it)  Groat'*s  brook,  or  the  river  of  the  Groat, 
being  on  the  continent  oppo^te  to  Lampsacus ;  and  there 
they  cast  anchors,  not  one  whole  league  off  from  Lysander, 
who  rode  at  Lampsacus  in  the  harbour.  The  next  day 
after  their  arrival  they  presented  fight  unto  the  Pdopon- 
nesians,  who  refused  it,  whereupon  the  Athenians  returned 
again  to  jS!gos-Potamos ;  and  thus  they  continued  five  days, 
braving  every  day  the  enemy,  and  returning  to  their  own 
harbour  when  it  drew  towards  evening. 

The  castle  of  Alcibiades  was  not  far  frt)m  the  navy,  and  . 
his  power  in  those  places  was  such  as  might  have  greatly^ 
availed  his  countrymen,  if  they  could  have  made  use  of  ii 
For  he  had  waged  mercenaries,  and  making  war  in  his  o^ 
name  upon  some  people  of  the  Thracians,  had  gatheredB 
much  wealth,  and  obtained  much  reputation  among  them-i- 
He,  perceiving  the  disorderly  course  of  the  Athenian 
manders,'  repured  unto  them,  and  shewed  what  great  u 
convenience  might  grow,  if  they  did  not  soon  foresee 
prevent  it.  For  they  lay  in  a  road  subject  to  every  weather^ 
neither  near  enough  to  any  town  where  they  might  fumisb 
themselves  with  necessaries,  nor  so  far  off  as  had  been  nux^ 
expedient.  Sestus  was  the  next  market-town ;  thither  botb 
soldiers  and  mariners  resorted,  flocking  away  from  the  navy 
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every  day,  as  soon  as  they  were  returned  from  hraving  the 

en^By.    Therefore  Alcibiades  willed  them  dther  to  lie  at 

Sestus,  which  was  not  far  off,  or  at  the  least  to  consider 

better  how  near  the  enemy  was,  whose  fear  proceeded  rather 

from  obedience  to  his  general  than  from  any  cowardice. 

This  admcmition  was  so  far  despised,  that  some  of  the  com* 

manders  willed  him  to  meddle  with  his  own  matters,  and 

to  remember  that  his  authority  was  out  of  date.    Had  it  not 

been  for  these  opprobrious  words,  he  could  (as  he  told  his 

familiars)  have  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians,  dther   to 

%ht  upon  unequal  terms,  or  utterly  to  quit  their  fleet. 

And  like  enough  it  was  that  he  might  so  have  done,  by 

transporting  the  light^armed  Thradans  his  confederates, 

and  others  his  followers,  oVer  the  straits,  who  assaulting  the 

Pelopoonesians  by  land  would  either  have  compelled  them 

to  put  to  sea,  or  else  to  leave  thar  ships  to  the  mercy  of 

the  Athenians.    But  finding  their  acceptance  of  his  good 

oounsel  no  better  than  hath  been  rehearsed,  he  left  them  to 

thsir  fortune,  which  how  evil  it  would  be  he  did  prognos* 

locate. 

Lysander  all  this  while  defending  himself  by  the  advan^ 

^iige  of  his  haven,  was  not  careless  in  looking  into  the  de> 

xneanour  ci  the  Athenians.    When  they  departed,  his  man. 

^9aet  was  to  send  forth  some  of  his  swiftest  vessels  after  them, 

^ho  observing  their  doings,  related  unto  him  what  they 

luid  seen.  Therefore  understanding  in  what  careless  fashion 

they  roamed  up  and  down  the  country,  he  kept  all  his 

iDeB  aboard  afiter  th^  departure ;  and  the  fifth  day  gave 

cspedal  charge  to  his  scouts,  that  when  they  perceived  the 

Adienians  disembarking,  as  their  custom  was,  and  walking 

Umards  Sestus,  they  should  forthwith  return,  and  hang  up 

ft  brasen  shidd  in  the  prow  as  a  token  for  him  to  weigh 

uidior. 

The  scouts  performed  their  charge,  and  Lysander  being 


J  ^  a  readiness,  made  all  speed  that  strength  of  oars  could 

^  pve  to  iGgos-Potamos,  where  he  found  very  few  of  his 

^  CQeoues  aboard  thdr  ships,  not  many  near  them,  and  all  in 

^  P^t  confu^on  upon  the  news  of  his  approach. 
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Insomuch  that  the  greatest  industry  which  the  Athem- 
ans  then  shewed  was  in  the  escape  of  eight  or  nine  ships, 
which,  knowing  how  much  that  loss  imported,  gave  over 
Athens  as  desperate,  and  made  a  long  flight  unto  the  uie  of 
Cyprus,  all  the  rest  were  taken,  and  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
came  in  to  the  rescue  cut  in  pieces.  Thus  was  the  war 
which  had  lasted  seven  and  twenty  years,  with  variable  suc- 
cess, concluded  in  one  hour,  and  the  glory  of  Athens  in  such 
wise  eclipsed,  that  she  never  afterward  shone  again  in  her 
perfect  light. 

Immediately  upon  this  victory,  Lysander,  having  taken 
in  such  towns  as  readily  did  yield  upon  the  first  fame  of  his 
exploit,  set  sail  for  Athens,  and  joining  his  forces  with  tboee 
of  Agis  and  Pausanias,  kings  of  Sparta,  summoned  the  dty, 
which  finding  too  stubborn  to  yield,  and  too  strong  to  be 
won  on  the  sudden,  he  put  forth  again  to  sea ;  and  rather 
by  terror  than  violence  compelling  idl  the  islands,  and  such 
towns  of  the  lonians  as  had  formerly  held  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, to  submit  themselves  to  Sparta,  he  did  thereby  cut  c^ 
all  provision  of  victuals  and  other  necessaries  from  the 
city,  and  enforced  the  people  by  mere  famine  to  yield  to 
these  conditions:  That  the  long  walls,  leading  from  the 
town  to  the  port,  should  be  thrown  down;  that  all  cities' 
subject  to  their  estate  should  be  set  at  liberty;  that  th^ 
Athenians  should  be  masters  only  of  their  own  territories^ 
and  the  fields  adjoining  to  their  town,  and  that  they  dioulA 
keep  no  more  than  twelve  ships ;  that  they  should  bold  atf 
friends  or  enemies  the  same  whom  the  Lacedaemoniana  did^ 
and  follow  the  Lacedaemonians  as  leaders  in  the  wars. 

These  articles  being  agreed  upcni,  the  walls  were  tbrowo 
down  with  great  rejoicing  of  those  who  had  borne  displea- 
sure to  Athens :  and  not  without  some  consultation  of  de- 
stroying  the  city,  and  laying  waste  the  land  about  it« 
Which  advice,  although  it  was  not  entertained,  yet  were 
thirty  governors,  or  rather  cruel  tyrants,  appointed  over 
the  people,  who  recompensed  their  former  insolency  and  in- 
justice over  their  captains,  by  oppressing  them  with  all  base 
and  intolerable  slavery. 
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The  only  small  hope  then  remaining  to  the  Athenians 
was,  that  Alcitnades  might  perhaps  repair  what  their  own 
folly  had  ruined.  But  the  thirty  t3rrants  perceiving  this, 
advertised  the  Lacedaemonians  thereof,  who  contrived,  and 
(as  now  domineering  in  every  quarter)  soon  effected  his 
sudden  death. 

Such  end  had  the  Peloponnesian  war.    After  which,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  abusing  the  reputation  and  great  power 
which  thefein  they  had  obtained,  grew  very  odious  to  all 
Greece,  and  by  combination  of  many  cities  against  them 
were  dispossessed  of  their  high  authority,  even  in  that  very 
age  in  which  they  had  subdued  Athens.     The  greatest  foil 
that  they  took  was  of  the  Thebans,  led  by  Epaminondas, 
under  whom  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  to  Alexander  the 
Grreat,  had  the  best  of  his  education.     By  these  Thebans  - 
the  city  o(  Sparta  (besides  other  great  losses  received)  was 
tundry  times  in  danger  of  being  taken.    But  these  haughty 
attempts  of  the  Thebans  came  finally  to  nothing ;  for  the 
Kvend  estates  and  seigniories  of  Greece  were  grown  so  jea- 
lous one  of  another^s  greatness,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  Argives,  and  Thebans,  which  were  the  mightiest, 
i>aK)riating  themselves  with  the  weaker  party,  did  so  coun- 
terpoise the  stronger,  that  no  one  city  could  extend  the 
iimits  of  h^  jurisdiction  so  far  as  might  make  her  terrible 
to  her  neighbours.     And  thus  all  parts  of  the  country  re- 
nukbed  rather  evenly  balanced  than   well  agreeing,   till 
>^  time  as  Philip,  and  after  him  Alexander,  kings  of 
Macedon,  (whose  forefathers  had  been  dependants  and  fol- 
Wers,  yea  almost  mere  vassals  to  the  estates  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,)  found  means,  by  making  use  of  their  factions,  to 
luring  them  all  into  servitude,  from  which  they  never  could 
be  free,  till  the  Romans,  presenting  them  with  a  show  of 
Uierty,  did  themselves  indeed  become  their  masters. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  matters  concurring  with  the  Peloponnesian  awr,  or 

shortly  JbUowinff  it* 

SECT.  I. 

How  the  affairs  of  Persia  stood  in  these  times. 

XJURING  the  times  of  this  Peloponnesian  war,  and  those 
other  less  expeditions  foregoing  it,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
having  peaceably  enjoyed  a  long  reign  over  the  Persians, 
left  it  by  his  death  either  to  Darius,  who  was  called  Darius 
Nothus,  or  the  Bastard,  whom  the  Greek  historians  (l^S'^^J 
passing  over  Xerxes  the  second,  and  Sogdianus,  as  usurp- 
ers, and  for  their  short  reign  little  to  be  regarded)  place 
next  unto  him,  or  to  Xerxes  the  second,  who,  and  bis  bro* 
ther  Sogdianus  after  him,  (seeming  to  have  been  the  sons  of 
Hester,)  held  the  kingdom  but  one  year  between  them,  the 
younger  succeeding  his  elder  brother.     It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose (as  I  have  said  before)  to  pursue  the  history  of  the 
Persians  from  henceforth,  by  rehearsal  of  all  the  particulars, 
otherwise  than  as  they  shall  be  incident  to  the  affairs 
Greece.     It  may  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  Xerxes  tb 
second,  being  a  vicious  prince,  did  perish  after  a  month 
two,  if  not  by  surfeit,  then  by  treachery  of  his  as  noUxam 
brother  Sogdianus.    Likewise  of  Sogdianus  it  is  found,  iiiMM 
being  as  ill  as  his  brother,  and  more  cruel,  he  slew  uDJusdy 
Bagorazus  a  principal  eunuch,  and  would  have  done  aM 
much  to  his  brother  Darius  the  Bastard,  had  not  he  fcxe- 
seen  it,  and  by  raising  a  stronger  army  than  this  hated  king 
Sogdianus  could  levy,  seized  at  once  upon  the  king  and 
kingdom.   Darius,  having  slain  his  brother,  held  the  empire 
nineteen  years.     Amyrtseus  of  Sais,  an  Egyptian,  rebelled 
agtdnst  him,  and  having  partly  slain,  partly  chased  out  of 
the  land  the  Persian  garrisons,  allied  himself  so  firmly  with 
the  Greeks,  that  by  their  aid  he  maintained  the  kingdom,  and 
delivered  it  over  to  his  posterity,  who  (notwithstanding  the 
fury  of  their  civil  wars)  maintained  it  against  the  Persian 
all  the  days  of  this  Darius  and  of  his  son  Artaxerxes 
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Mnemon.     Likewise  Amorges,  a  subject  of  his  own,  and  of 
the  royal  blood,  being  lieutenant  of  Caria,  rebelled  against 
him,  confederating  himself  with  the  Athenians.     But  the 
great  calamity  before  spoken  of,  which  fell  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans in  Sicil,  having  put  new  life  into  the  Spartans,  and 
given  courage  to  the  islanders  and  others,  subject  to  the 
state  of  Athens,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  long  conti- 
nued bondage ;  it  fell  out  well  for  Darius,  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  being  destitute  of  money  wherewith  to  defray 
the  charge  of  a  great  navy,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  the  war  against  the  state  of  Athens,  that  re- 
soained  powerful  by  sea,  were  driven  to  crave  his  assistance, 
-which  he  granted  unto  them,  first  upon  what  conditions 
l>e8t  pleased  himself,  though  afterwards  the  articles  of  the 
league  between  him  and  them  were  set  down  in  more  prc- 
dfie  tains,  wherein  it  was  concluded,  that  he  and  they 
should  make  war  jointly  upon  the  Athenians,  and  upon  all 
that  sbould  rebel  from  either  of  them,  and  (which  was 
highly  to  the  king'^s  honour  and  profit)  that  all  the  cities  of 
Asia,  which  had  formerly  been  his,  or  his  predecessors, 
>hoiiki  return  to  his  obedience.  By  this  treaty,  and  the  war 
eosuiog,  (of  which  I  have  already  spoken,)  he  recovered 
>U  that  his  grand£euher  and  father  had  lost  in  Asia.    Like- 
^  by  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  he  got  Amorges 
^ve  into  his  hands,  who  was  taken  in  the  city  of  lasus, 
^  Athenians  wanting  either  force  or  courage  to  succour 
Unu    Nevertheless  Egypt  still  held  out  against  him ;  the 
cnue  whereof  cannot  be  the  employment  of  the  Persian 
fixtes  on  the  parts  of  Greece,  for  he  abounded  in  men,  of 
^hom  he  had  enough  for  all  occasions,  but  they  wanted 
■Baahood,  which  caused  him  to  fight  with  gold,  which  ef- 
&cted  for  him  by  soldiers  of  other  nations,  and  his  natural 
CQemies,  what  the  valour  of  his  own  subjects  was  insufficient 
to  perform.   Darius  had  in  marriage  Parysatis,  his  own  sis- 
ter, who  bare  unto  him  (besides  other  children)  Artaxerxes 
«Jlfid  Mnemon,  that  is  tcrsay,  the  ndndfiil,  or  the  remem^ 
^^,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom ;  and  Cyrus  the 
T^iQDger,  a  prince  of  singular  virtue,  and  accounted  by  all 
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that  knew  him  the  most  excellent  man  that  ever  Persk^ 
bred  after  Cyrus  the  Great.     But  the  old  king  Darius,  ic^ 
tending  to  leave  unto  his  elder  son  Artaxerxes  the  inheme 
ance  of  that  great  empire,  did  cast  a  jealous  eye  upon  th^ 
doings  of  young  Cyrus,  who,  being  lieutenant  of  the  Lower 
Asia,  took  more  upon   him  than  befitted  a  subject;  for 
which  cause  his  father  sent  for  him,  with  intent  to  have 
taken  some  very  sharp  course  with  him,  had  not  his  own 
death  prevented  the  coming  of  his  younger  son,  and  placed 
the  elder  in  his  throne.   Of  the  war  between  these  brethren, 
and  summarily  of  Artaxerxes,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  somewhat  in  more  convenient  place. 

SECT.  11. 

How  the  thirty  tyrants  got  their  dominion  in  Alhent. 

I  HOLD  it  in  this  place  most  convenient  to  shew  the 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  subversion  of  the  walls 
of  Athens,  which  gave  end  to  that  war  called  the  Pelopon-  ^ 
neaan  war,  but  could  not  free  the  unhappy  country  cM 
Greece  from  civil  broils.     The  thirty  governors,  commonljm 
called  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  were  chosen  at  the  firsf= 
by  the  people  to  compile  a  body  of  their  law,  and  make  ih 
collection  of  such  ancient  statutes  as  were  meetest  to  be  puBi 
in  practice ;  the  condition  of  the  city  standing  as  it  did  im: 
that  so  sudden  alteration.     To  thb  charge  was  annexed  time 
supreme  authority,  either  as  a  recompense  of  their  labour^ 
or  because  the  necessity  of  the  times  did  so  require  i^ 
wherein  the  law  being  uncertain,  it  was  fit  that  such  men 
should  give  judgment  in  particular  causes,  to  whose  judg- 
ment the  laws  themselves,  by  which  the  dty  was  to  be  or- 
dered, were  become  subject.     But  these  thirty  having  so 
great  power  in  their  hands,  were  more  careful  to  hold  it, 
than  to  deserve  it  by  faithful  execution  of  that  which  was 
committed  to  them  in  trust. 

Therefore  apprehending  such  troublesome  fellows  as  were 
odious  to  the  city,  though  not  punishable  therefore  by  law, 
they  condemned  them  to  death ;  which  proceeding  was  by 
all  men  highly  approved,  who  coniddered  their  lewd  ooodi- 
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1%  but  did  not  withal  bethink  themselves  how  easy  a 
tig  it  would  be  unto  these  thirty  men  to  take  away  the 
»  of  innocents,  by  calling  them  perturbers  of  the  peace, 
what  else  they  listed,  when  oonderanation,  without  due 
d  and  proof,  had  been  once  well  allowed.  Having  thus 
luibly  entered  into  a  wicked  course  of  government,  they 
rugfat  it  best  to  fortify  themselves  with  a  sure  guard,  ere 
y  brake  out  into  those  disorders  which  they  must  needs 
nmit  for  the  establishing  of  their  authority.  Wherefore 
ipatcbing  two  of  their  own  company  to  Sparta,  they  in- 
Died  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  it  was  the  full  intent  of 
t  thirty  to  keep  the  city  free  from  all  rebellious  motions, 
which  purpose  it  behoved  them  to  cut  off  such  as  were 
litious,  and  therefore  desired  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send 
em  a  garrison,  which  they  promised  at  their  own  cost  to 
ttotain.  This  motion  was  well  approved,  and  a  guard 
Ht,  the  captain  of  which  was  so  well  entertained  by  the 
oity,  that  none  of  their  misdeeds  could  want  his  high  com- 
ndations  at  Sparta.  Hereupon  the  tyrants  began  to  take 
Mrt,  and  looking  no  more  after  base  and  detested  persons, 
Kvaded  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  sending  armed  men 
^  house  to  house,  who  drew  out  such  as  were  of  great 
Bputation,  and  likely  or  able  to  make  any  head  against 
!U8  wicked  form  of  government ;  whereby  there  was  such 
Riiion  of  blood,  as  to  Theramenes  (one  of  the  thirty) 
BQded  very  horrible,  and  unable  to  eicwpe  vengeance.  His 
triike  of  their  proceedings  being  openly  discovered,  caused 
iifeUows  to  bethink  themselves,  and  provide  for  their  own 
^Oaniy  and  his  destruction,  lest  he  should  m$ke  himself  a 
ipUun  of  the  discontented,  (which  were  almost  the  whole 
■^t)  and  redeem  his  own  peace  with  their  ruin.  Where- 
*e  they  selected  three  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  they 
^Knight  meetest,  and  gave  unto  them  some  part  of  public 
iitkority;  the  rest  they  disarmed;  and  having  thus  in- 
vtiitd  their  own  strength,  and  weakened  their  opposttes, 
^  b^an  afresh  to  shed  the  blood,  not  only  of  their  pri- 
^  enemies,  but  of  such  whose  money  or  goods  might  eit- 
^  ^htm,  and  enable  them  for  the  payment  of  their  guard. 
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And  to  this  purpose  they  concluded,  that  every  one  of  then 
should  name  one  man  upon  whose  goods  he  should  seize 
putting  the  owner  to  death.  But  when  Theramenes  ut 
tered  his  detestation  of  so  wicked  intent,  then  did  Critiai 
who  of  all  the  thirty  was  most  tyrannical,  accuse  him  to  tb 
council  as  a  treacherous  man,  and  (whereas  one  main  pri?i 
lege  of  the  three  thousand  was,  that  none  of  them  should 
suffer  death  at  the  appointment  of  the  thirty,  but  have  th 
accustomed  trial)  he  took  upon  him  to  strike  out  of  thi 
number  the  name  of  Theramenes,  and  so  reduced  him  undc 
the  trial  and  sentence  of  that  order.  It  was  well  allied  b 
Theramenes,  that  his  name  was  not  more  easy  to  be  blotte 
out  of  the  catalogue  than  any  other  man^  upon  whic 
consideration  he  advised  them  all  to  conceive  no  otherwii 
of  his  case  than  as  of  their  own,  who  were  liable  to  tb 
same  form  of  proceeding ;  but  (every  man  choosing  rathe 
to  preserve  his  own  life  by  silence,  than  presently  to  drai 
upon  himself  the  danger  which  as  yet  concerned  him  littk 
and  perhaps  would  never  come  near  him)  the  tyrants,  intef 
preting  silence  as  consent,  condemned  him  forthwith,  av 
compelled  him  to  drink  poison. 

SECT.  HI. 

The  conspiracy  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  cmd  their  deposidot 

AFTER  the  death  of  Theramenes,  the  thirty  begiu 
use  such  outrage  as  excelled  their  former  villainies, 
having  three  thousand  (as  they  thought)  firm  unto  tl 
they  robbed  all  others  without  fear  or  shame,  despc 
them  of  lands  and  goods,  and  causing  them  to  fly  in! 
nishment  for  safeguard  of  their  lives.     This  fli^t  c 
citizens  procured  their  liberty,  and  the  general  good  < 
city :  for  the  banished  citizens,  who  were  fled  to  T 
entered  into  consultation,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the 
in  setdng  free  the  city  of  Athens.     The  very  thoi 
such  a  practice  had  been  treason  at  home,  which 
other  danger  abroad  than  might  be  found  in  the  ex 
Seventy  men,  or  thereabout,  were  the  first  undc 
who,  with  thdur  captain  Thrasybulus,  took  Phyla, 
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of  strength  in  the  territory  of  Athens.     No  sooner  did  the 
thirty  hear  of  their  exploit,  than  seek   means  to  prevent 
Turther  danger,  assembling  the  three  thousand  and  their 
Lacedaemonian  guard,   with  which  force  they  attempted 
Phyla,  but  were  with  some  loss  of  their  men  repelled. 
Finding  the  place  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  they 
intended  to  besiege  it ;  which  purpo^  came  to  nought  by 
meuis  of  snow  that  fell,  and  other  stormy  weather,  against 
which  they  had  not  made  provi»on.     Retiring  therefore  to 
the  city,  which  above  all  they  were  to  make  good,  they  left 
the  most  of  their  guard,  and  two  companies  of  horse,  to 
weary  out  them  which  lay  in  Phyla,  with  a  flying  siege. 
But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  followers  of  Thrasybulus  were 
increased  from  seventy  to  seven  hundred,  which  adventured 
to  give  charge  upon  those  guards,  of  whom  they  cut  off 
ibove  an  hundred  and  twenty.     These  small  but  prosper- 
ous beginnings  added  more  to  the  number  of  those  in  Phyla, 
^ho  now  with  a  thousand  men  got  entrance  into  Piraeus, 
the  suburb  of  Athens,  lying  on  the  port.     Before  their 
coming,  the  thirty  had  resolved  to  fortify  the^town  of  Eleu- 
Bne  to  their  own  use,  whereinto  they  might  make  an  easy 
v^etreat,  and  save  themselves  from  any  sudden  peril.  It  may 
^ell  seem  strange,  that  whereas  their  barbarous  manner  of 
government  had  brought  them  into  such  danger,  they  were 
*o  far  from  seeking  to  obtain  men'^s  good  will,  that,  contra- 
riwise, to  assure  themselves  of  Eleusine,  they  got  all  of  the 
plaoe  who  could  bear  arms  into  their  hands  by  a  train, 
tod  wickedly  (though  under  form  of  justice)  murdered 
dkem  all.     But,  sceleribus  tutum  per  scelera  est  ttevj  the 
mischiefs  which  they  had  already  done  were  such  as  left 
dkem  no  hope  of  going  backward,  nor  any  other  apparent 
Kkelihood  of  safety,  than  by  extending  their  cruelty  unto 
dl,  seeing  few  or  none  were  left  whom  they  could  trust, 
''hen  Thrasybulus  and  his  fellows,  who  as  yet  were  termed 
c«»pirators,  had  taken  the  Pirseus,  then  were  the  three 
dKHttand  armed  agun  by  the  tyrants,  and  brought  to  as- 
>^H  it ;  but  in  this  enterprise  Thrasybulus  had  the  better, 
^^  repelled  his  enemies,  of  whom  although   there  were 
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•ban  to  the  number  of  seventy  aolyj  yet  the  victory  seemed 
the  greater,  because  Crituui,  and  one  other  of  the  thirty, 
perished  in  that  fight.  The  death  of  Critias,  and  the  stout 
defence  of  Piraeus,,  together,  ^witii  fvme  eaU^ortations  used 
by  Thrasybulus  to  the  eitaens,  wrought  such  effect  that  the 
thirty  were  deposed.  Nevertheless  there  were  so  many  of 
the  three  thousand,  ^vho,  having  communicated  with  the 
thirty  in  thar  misdeeds,  feared  to  be  called  to  a  sharp  ac- 
count,  that  no  peace  nor  quiet  form  of  government  could 
be  established.  For  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sparta,  who, 
craving  fdd  agunst  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers^  had  £»• 
vourable  audience,  and  a  power  sent  to  their  masistanc^ 
both  by  land  and  sea,  under  the  c(mduct  of  Lysander  and 
his  brother,  whom  Pausanias  the  Spartan  king  did  follow, 
raising  an  army  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the  Laoed»» 
monians.  And  here  appeared  first  the  jealousy,  wherein 
some  people  held  the  state  of  Sparta.  The  Boeotians  and.^ 
Corinthians,  who  in  the  late  wars  had  been  the  most  bittern 
enemies  to  Athens,  refused  to  follow  Pausanias  in  this  ^— = 
pedition,  alleging  that  it  stood  not  with  thdur  oaths  to  mak^s 
war  against  that  people,  who  had  not  hitherto  broken 
one  article  of  the  league;  but  fearing,  indeed,  lest  the 
cedaemonians  should  annex  the  territory  of  Athena  to 
own  domains.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Pausanias  took 
this  answer  in  good  part :  for  it  was  not  his  purpoae  tio 
destroy  those  against  whom  he  went,  but  cmly  to  cross  the 
proceedings  of  Lysander,  whom  he  envied.  Therefore,  bar* 
ing  in  some  small  skirmishes  against  them  of  Thrasybulus' 
party  made  a  show  of  war,  he  finally  wrought  such.  noMsm 
that  all  thmgs  were  compounded  quietly ;  the  thirty  mem 
and  such  others  as  were  like  to  give  cause  of  tumult,  beinig 
sent  to  Sparta.  The  remainder  of  that  tyrannical  faction, 
having  withdrawn  themselves  to  Eleusine,  were  shcMtly  after 
found  to  attempt  some  innovation,  whereupon  the  whole 
city  rising  against  them,  took  their  captains,  aa  they  weare 
earning  to  parley,  and  slew  them ;  which  done,  to  avoid 
further  inoonvenience,  a  law  was  made  that  all  injuries  past 
should  be  forgotten,  and  no  man  called  into  queatkm  te 
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wrongs  committa].    By  which  order,  wisely  made  and  care- 
fully observed,  the  city  returned  to  her  former  quietness. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 

SECT.  I. 

The  grounds  of  Cyrui'i  attempt  agauist  hi$  brother. 

XHE  matters  of  Greece  now  standing  upon  such  terms 
that  no  one  estate  durst  oppose  itself  against  that  of  Lace- 
daemon,  young  Cyrus,  brother  to  Artaxerxes  king  of  Per- 
«a,  having  in  his  father's  lifetime  very  carefuQy  prosecuted 
the  war  against  Athens,  did  send  his  messengers  to  Sparta, 
requesting  that  their  love  might  appear  no  less  to  him, 
than  that  which  he  had  shewed  towards  them  in  their  dan- 
gerous war  against  the  Athenians.     To  this  request,  being 
general,  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  a  suitable  answer,  com- 
Qum^g  their  admiral  to  perform  unto  Cyrus  all  service 
that  he  should  require  of  him.     If  Cyrus  had  plainly  dis- 
covered himself,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  bent  their  whole 
power  to  his  assistance,  very  like  it  is  that  either  the  king- 
dom of  Persia  should  have  been  the  recompense  of  his  de- 
serts, or  that  he  perishing  in  battle,  as  after  he  did,  the 
^bversion  of  that  empire  had  forthwith  ensued.     But  it 
pleased  God  rather  to  shew  unto  the  Greeks  the  ways 
vhidi  under  the  Macedonian  ensigns  the  victorious  foot- 
steps of  their  posterity  should  measure ;  and  opening  unto 
Aem  the  riches,  and  withal  the  weakness  of  the  Persian, 
to  Idndle  in  them  both  deinre  and  hope  of  that  conquest, 
^hich  he  reserved  to  another  generation,  than  to  give  into 
tl^  hands  that  mighty  kingdom,  whose  hour  was  not  yet 
cwne.   The  love  which  Parysatis,  the  queen-mother  of  Per- 
•*)  bare  unto  Cyrus  her  yoimger  son,  being  seconded  by 
^  earnest  favour  of  the  people  and  ready  desires  of  many 
pi^incipal  men,  had  moved  this  young  prince  in  his  £Either^s 
^  >ge  to  Bgpite  after  the  succession.    But  being  sent  for 
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by  his  father,  (as  hath  before  been  shewed,)  whose  meanbg 
was  to  curb  this  ambitious  youth,  he  found  his  elder  bro- 
ther Artaxerxes  established  so  surely  by  the  old  king^s  fa- 
vour, that  it  were  not  safe  to  attempt  any  means  of  dis- 
planting  him,  by  whose  disfavour  himself  might  easily  lose 
the  place  of  a  viceroy,  which  he  held  in  Asia  the  Less,  and 
hardly  be  able  to  maintain   his  own  life.     The   nearest 
neighbour  to  Cyrus  of  all  the  king'^s  deputies  in  the  Lower 
Asia  was  Tissaphemes,  a  man  compounded  of  cowardice, 
treachery,  craft,  and  all  vices  which  accustomably  branch 
out  of  these.     This  man  accompanied  Cyrus  to  his  &ther, 
using  by  the  way  all  fair  shows  of  friendship,  as  to  a  prince 
for  whom  it  might  well  be  thought  that  queen  Parysatis 
had  obtained  the  inheritance  of  that  mighty  empire.     And 
it  was  very  true  that  Parysatis  had  used  the  best  of  her 
endeavour  to  that  purpose,  alleging  that  (which  in  former^ 
ages  had  been  much  available  to  Xerxes,  in  the  like  dis — 
ceptation   with  his   elder  brother)   Artaxerxes   was  borer 
whilst  his  father  was  a  private  man,  but  Cyrus,  when  h^a 
was  a  crowned  king.     All  which  not  suiBcing,  when  th^i^ 
most  that  could  be  obtained  for  Cyrus  was  the  pardon  ci^ 
some  presumptuous  demeanour,  and  confirmation  of  hS5 
place  in  Lydia,  and  the  parts  adjoining ;  then  did  this  Ti^a 
saphernes  discover  his  nature,  and  accuse  his  friend  Cyn-:a 
to  the  new  king   Artaxerxes  of  a  dangerous  treason 
tended  agtdnst  his  person.     Upon  this  accusation,  wheth 
true  or  false,  very  easily  believed,  Cyrus  was  arrested,  aracf 
by  the  most  vehement  entreaty  of  his  mother  very  hardly 
delivered,  and  sent  back  into  his  own  province. 

SECT.  II. 

7%e  preparations  of  Cyrus,  and  his  first  entry  into  the  war, 

THE  form  of  government  which  the  Persian  lieutenants 
used  in  their  several  provinces  was  in  many  points  almost 
regal.  For  they  made  war  and  peace,  as  they  thought  it 
meet,  not  only  for  the  king'^s  behoof,  but  for  their  own  re- 
putation, usually  indeed  with  the  king^s  enemies,  yet  some- 
times one  with  another ;  which  was  the  more  easily  tolerated, 
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because  their  own  heads  were  held  only  at  the  king^s  pleasure, 

rhich  caused  them  to  frame  all  their  doings  to  his  will, 

whatsoever  it  were,  or  they  could  conjectift'e  it  to  be.  Cyrus 

therefore  being  settled  in  Lydia,  began  to  consider  with 

iiimself  the  interest  that  he  had  in  the  kingdom ;  the  small 

assurance  of  his  brother^s  love,  held  only  by  his  mother^s 

iKB  tercession ;  the  disgrace  endured  by  his  late  imprison- 

rEBcnt ;  and  the  means  which  he  had  by  love  of  his  own 

]f>^Miple,  and  that  good  neighbourhood  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

if^Taom  he  had  bound  unto  him,  to  obtain  the  crown  for  him- 

ilf.    Neither  was  it  expedient  that  he  should  long  sit  idle, 

waiting  till  occasion  should  present  itself;  but  rather 

iterprise  somewhat  whilst  yet  his  mother  lived,  who  could 

pvocure  a  good  interpretation  to  all  his  actions,  if  they  were 

I  worse  than  only  questionable.     Hereupon  he  first  began 

quarrel  with  Tissaphemes,  and  seized  upon  many  towns 

of  his  jurisdiction,  annexing  them  to  his  own  province, 

^^V'liich  displeased  not  Artaxerxes  at  all,  who  (besides  that 

^c  was  of  condition  somewhat  ^mple)  being  truly  paid  by 

C2jrus  the  accustomable  tributes  out  of  those  places,  was 

^^A  contented  to  see  his  brother''8  hot  spirit  exercised  in 

p>nvate  quarrels.     But  Tissaphemes,  whose  base  conditions 

^ere  hated,  and  cowardice  despised,  although  he  durst  not 

^venture  to  take  arms  against  Cyrus,  yet  perceiving  that 

^  Milesians  were  about  to  give  up  themselves  into  the 

'^nds  of  that  young  prince,  as  many  other  towns  of  the 

I<H)ians  had  done,  thought  by  terror  to  preserve  his  repu- 

^^tion,  and  keep  the  towns  in  his  own  hands.     Wherefore 

'^^  slew  many,  and  many  he  banished,  who  flying  to  Cyrus 

^ere  gently  entertained,  as  bringing  fair  occasion  to  take 

^'^s,  which  was  no  small  part  of  his  desire.     In  levying 

^Idiers  he  used  great  policy,  for  he  took  not  only  the  men 

^  his  own  province,  or  of  the  countries  adjoining,  whose 

**Ve8  were  r^uly  at  his  will,  but  secretly  he  furnished  some 

Gvecian  obtains  with  money,  who  being  very  good  men  of 

^ar,  entertained  soldiers  therewith,  some  of  them  warring 

io  Thrace,  others  in  Thessaly,  others  elsewhere  in  Greece ; 

^ut  all  of  them  ready  to  cross  the  seas  at  the  first  call  of 

o  4 
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Cyrus,  till  which  time  th^y  had  secret  instnictioiis  to  pro- 
long their  several  wars,  that  the  soldiers  might  be  hdd  in 
continual  exercise,  and  ready  in  arms  upon  the  suddea 
Cyrus,  having  sent  a  power  of  men  to  besiege  Miletus, 
f<Hrthwith  summoned  these  bands  of  the  Greeks,  who  very 
readily  came  over  to  his  assistance,  being  thirteen  thofusand 
very  firm  soldiers,  and  able  to  make  head  (which  is  almost 
incredible)  against  the  whole  power  of  Artaxerxes.  With 
this  army,  and  that  which  he  had  levied  before,  he  could 
very  easily  have  forced  Miletus,  and  chased  away  Tissa- 
phemes  out  of  Asia  the  Less ;  but  his  purpose  was  not  so 
to  lose  time  in  small  matters,  that  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  higher  designs.  Pretending  there- 
fore that  the  Pisidians,  a  people  of  Asia  the  Less,  not  sulgect 
to  the  Persian,  had  invaded  his  territory,  he  riused  the  siege 
of  Miletus,  and  with  all  speed  marched  eastward,  leaving 
Tissaphernes  much  amazed,  who  had  no  leisure  to  rgoice 
that  Cyrus  had  left  him  to  himself,  when  he  considered  that 
so  great  an  army  and  so  strong  was  never  levied  against  ^ 
the  rovers  of  Pisidia,  but  rather  agdnst  the  great  king 
master.  For  which  cause,  taking  a  bond  of  five  hundi 
horse,  he  posted  away  to  carry  tidings  to  the  court  of  thii^ 

great  preparation. 

SECT.  III. 

How  Cyru9  took  his  journey  into  the  higher  Ada^  and  came 

close  to  his  brotlter, 

THE  tumult  which  his  coming  brought  was  very  great, 
and  great  the  exclamations  of  the  queen  Statira  against 
Parysatis  the  queen-mother,  whom  she  called  the  author 
and  occasioner  of  the  war.  But  whilst  the  king  in  great 
fear  was  arming  the  high  countries  in  his  defence,  the  dan* 
ger  hastened  upon  him  very  fast.  For  Cyrus  made  great 
marches,  having  his  numbers  much  increased  by  the  repair 
of  his  countrymen,  though  most  strengthened  by  the  access 
of  seven  hundred  Greeks,  and  of  other  four  hundred  of  the 
same  nation,  who  revolted  unto  him  from  the  king.  How 
terrible  the  Greeks  were  to  the  Barbarians,  he  found  by 
trial  in  a  muster,  which  (to  please  the  queen  of  Cilicia,  who 
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md  brought  him  aid)  he  made  in  Phry^a,  where  the 
Sreeks  by  his  direction  making  offer  of  a  charge  upon  the 
lest  of  his  army,  which  contained  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  whole  camp  (not  perceiving  that  this  was  but  a  bravery) 
led  amain,  the  victuallers  and  baggagers  forsaking  their 
»bins,  and  running  all  away  for  very  fear.  This  was  to 
Dyrus  a  joyful  spectacle,  who  knew  very  well  that  his  bro- 
ther was  followed  by  men  of  the  same  temper,  and  the  more 
onUkely  to  make  resistance,  because  they  were  pressed  to 
the  war  against  their  will  and  dispositions,  whereas  his  army 
^as  drawn  along  by  mere  affection  and  good-will.  Never- 
theless he  found  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  persuade  the 
Crreeks  to  pass  the  river  of  Euphrates.  For  the  very  length 
of  the  way  which  they  had  trodden  wearied  them  with  con- 
ceit of  the  tedious  return.  Therefore  he  was  driven,  being 
yet  in  Cilicia,  to  seek  excuses,  telling  them  that  Abrocomas, 
ooe  of  the  king^s  principal  captains,  and  his  own  great 
enemy,  lay  by  the  river,  against  whom  he  requested  them 
U>  assist  him.  By  such  devices,  and  excessive  promise  of 
''Bward,  he  brought  them  to  Euphrates,  where  some  of  the 
Greeks  considering  that  whoso  passed  the  river  first  should 
"^ve  the  most  thanks,  and  might  safely  return,  if  the  rest 
*^uld  refuse  to  follow  them,  they  entered  the  fbrds, 
^hereby  were  all  finally  persuaded  to  do  as  some  had  be- 
SUn,  and,  being  allured  by  great  hopes,  they  resolved  to 
"^k  out  Artaxerxes  wheresoever  he  was  to  be  found. 
t^ke  king  in  the  mean  time  having  raised  an  army  of  nine 
^Undred  thousand  men,  was  not  so  confident  upon  this  huge 
Multitude  as  to  adventure  them  in  trial  of  a  plain  battle. 
Abrocomas,  who  with  three  hundred  thousand  men  had 
^^Udertaken  to  make  good  the  straits  of  Syria,  which  were 
^%ry  narrow,  and  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  and  other  de- 
^Biioes  of  nature  and  art,  which  made  the  place  to  seem 
^oipr^able,  had  quitted  the  passage  and  retired  himself 
toward  the  king^s  forces,  not  daring  to  look  Cyrus  in  the 
^^  who  despairing  to  find  any  way  by  land,  had  procured 
^  Laeedflsmonian  fleet,  by  the  benefit  whereof  to  have 
^■^Httported  his  army.     I  do  not  find  that  this  cowardice  of 
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Abrocomas,  or  of  his  soldiers,  who  arrived  not  at  the  en 
till  five  days  were  past  after  the  battle,  received  atber  p 
nishment  or  disgrace;  for  they,  toward  whom  he  withdn 
himself,  were  all  made  of  the  same  metal. 

Therefore  Artaxerxes  was  upon  the  pcnnt  of  retiring 
the  uttermost  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  until  by  Teribazi 
one  of  his  captains,  he  was  persuaded  not  to  abandon 
many  goodly  provinces  to  the  enemy,  who  would  therd 
have  gathered  addition  of  strength,  and  (which  in  the  sha 
disputation  of  title  to  a  kingdom  is  most  available)  wou 
have  grown  superior  in  reputation.  By  such  advice  t 
king  resolved  upon  meeting  with  his  brother,  who  now  I 
gan  to  be  secure,  being  fully  persuaded  that  Artaxen 
would  never  dare  to  abide  him  in  the  field.  For  the  ki 
having  cast  up  a  trench  of  almost  forty  miles  in  lengl 
about  thirty  foot  broad,  and  eighteen  foot  deep,  intend 
there  to  have  encamped;  but  his  courage  fdling  him, 
abandoned  that  place,  thinking  nothing  so  safe  as  to  be  i 
distant  from  his  enemies. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes, 

THE  army  of  Cyrus  having  overcome  many  difficu 
of  evil  ways  and  scarcity  of  victuals,  was  much  encoun 
by  perceiving  this  great  fear  of  Artaxerxes,  and  being 
this  trench,  marched  carelessly  in  great  disorder,  bavin 
stowed  their  arms  in  carts,  and  upon  beasts  of  car 
when  on  the  sudden  one  of  their  vaunt-couriers  br 
news  of  the  king^s  approach.     Hereupon  with  great  t 
they  armed  themselves,  and  had  ranged  their  bat 
good  order  upon  the  side  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
they  waited  for  the  coming  of  their  enemies,  whoi 
saw  not  till  it  was  afternoon.    But  when  they  saw  tk 
of  dust  raised  by  the  feet  of  that  huge  multitude  w^ 
king  drew  after  him,  and  perceived  by  their  near  a 
how  well  they  were  marshalled,  coming  on  very  or 
silence,  whereas  it  had   been  expected,  that  rust 
lently  with  loud  clamours  they  should  have  spent 
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force  upon  the  first  brunt ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  the 
£ront8  of  the  two  armies  were  so  unequal  in  distent,  being 
all  embattled  in  one  body  and  square,  that  Cyrus  taking  his 
place  (as  was  the  Persian  manner)  in  the  midst  of  his  own, 
did  not,  with  the  comer  and  utmost  point  thereof,  reach  to 
the  half  breadth  of  Artaxerxes^  battle,  who  carried  a  Aront 
proportionable  to  hb  number,  exceeding  nine  times  that  of 
Cyrus;   then  did  the  Greeks  begin  to  distrust  their  own 
manhood,  which  was  not  accustomed  to  make  proof  of  itself 
upon  such  excesrive  odds.     It  was  almost  incredible  that 
80  great  an  army  should  be  so  easily  chased :  nevertheless 
it  quickly  appeared,  that   these  Persians,  having  learned 
(contrary  to  their  custom)  to  give  charge  upon  their  ene- 
mies with  silence,  had  not  learned  (for  it  was  contrary  to 
tb^  nature)   to  receive  a  strong  charge   with   courage. 
ITpon  the  very  first  offer  of  onset  made  by  the  Greeks,  all 
that  beastly  rabble  of  cowards  fled  amain,  without  abiding 
the  stroke,  or  staying  till  they  were  within  reach  of  a  dart. 
X*he  chariots  armed  with  hooks  and  scythes  (whereof  Arta- 
^erxes  had  two  hundred,  and  Cyrus  not  twenty)  did  small 
^Urt  that  day,  because  the  drivers  of  them,  leaping  down, 
fled  away  on  foot.     This  base  demeanour  of  his  enemies 
B&^e  so  much  confidence  to  Cyrus  and  his  followers,  that 
^Uch  as  were  about  him  forthwith  adored  him  as  king.  And 
Certainly  the  dtle  had  been  assured  unto  him  that  day,  had 
^KK  he  sought  how  to  declare  himself  worthy  of  it,  ere  yet 
ue  had  obtained  it     For  perceiving  that  Artaxerxes,  who 
found  that  part  of  the  field  which  lay  before  him  void,  was 
^ut  to  encompass  the  Greeks,  and  to  set  upon  them  in  the 
^car,  he  advanced  with  six  hundred  horse,  and  gave  so  va- 
liant a  charge  upon  a  squadron  of  six  thousand  which  lay 
I        before  the  king,  that  he  brake  it,  slaying  the  captain  there- 
[       ^  Artagerses,  with  his  own  hands,  and  putting  all  the  rest 
to  flight.     Hereupon  his  whole  company  of  six  hundred, 
▼ety  few  excepted,  began  to  follow  the  chase,  leaving  Cyrus 
too  ill  attended,  who  perceiving  where  the  king  stood  in 
^'^^  uncertain  whether  to  fight  or  leave  the  field,  could 
"^  oontain  himself,  but  said,  "  I  see  the  man  !^  and  presently 
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with  a  small  handful  ci  men  about  him  ran  upon  his  bra* 
ther,  whom  he  strake  through  the  cuirass,  and  wounded  in 
the  breast.     Having  given  this  stroke,  which  was  his  last, 
he  received  immediately  the  fatal  blow,  which  gave  period 
at  once  to  his  ambition  and  life,  being  wounded  under  the 
eye  with  a  dart  thrown  by  a  base  fellow,  wherewith  astonied 
he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  or  so  hurt,  that  it  was  unpos- 
fiible  to  have  recovered  him,  though  all  which  were  with 
him  did  their  best  for  his  safety ;  not  caring  afterwards  for 
their  own  lives,  when  once  they  perceived  that  Cyrus  their 
master  was  slain.     Artaxerxes  caused  the  head  and  right 
hand  of  his  brother  to  be  forthwith  stricken  off,  and  shewed 
to  his  people,  who  now  pursuing  them  fled  apace,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  Cyrus,  and  desiring  him  to  pardon  them. 
But  when  this  great  accident  had  breathed  new  oounige 
into  the  king^s  troops,  and  utterly  dismayed  such  Persian 
captains  as  were  now,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  no  better 
than  rebels ;  it  was  not  long  ere  the  camp  of  Cyrus  was 
taken,  being  quite  abandoned,  from  whence  Artaxerxes^ 
making  all  speed,  arrived  quickly  at  the  quarter  of  th^ 
Greeks,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  the  place  wher^ 
Cyrus  fell.     There  he  met  with  Tissaphemes,  who  having 
made  way  through  the  battle  of  the  Greeks,  was  ready  naw^ 
to  join  with  his  master  in  spoiling  their  tents.     Had  not  tbtf 
news  which  Artaxerxes  brought  with  him  of  his  brothers 
death  been  sufficient  to  countervail  all  disasters  received, 
the  exploit  of  Tissaphemes  in  breaking  through  the  Greeks 
would  have  yielded  little  comfort.     For  Tissaphemes  had 
not  slain  any  one  man  of  the  Greeks,  but  contrariwise, 
when  he  gave  upon  them,  they,  opening  their  battle,  drave 
him  with  great  slaughter  through  them,  in  such  wise  that 
he  rather  escaped  as  out  of  an  hard  passage,  than  forced 
his  way  through  the  squadron  of  the  Greeks.     Hereof  the 
king  being  informed  by  him,  and  that  the  Greeks,  as  mas* 
ters  of  the  field,  gave  chase  to  all  that  came  in  their  sight; 
they  ranged  their  companies  into  good  order,  and  followed 
after  these  Greeks,  intending  to  set  upon  them  in  the  rear. 
But  these  good  soldiers,  perceiving  the  king^s  approadi, 
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Xxjuniei  thar  faces,  and  made  head  against  him ;  who  not 
inecnding  to  seek  honour  with  danger  of  his  life,  wheeled 
about  and  fled,  being  pursued  unto  a  certain  village  that 
\aLy  under  a  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  he  made  a  stand,  rather 
in   a  bravery  than  with  purpose  to  attempt  upon  these  bold 
fieillows  any  further.    For  he  knew  well  that  his  brother^s 
d^cuh  had  secured  his  estate,  whom  he  would  seem  to  have 
&lswi  with  his  own  hand,  thinking  that  fact  alone  sufficient 
U>   give  reputation  to  his  valour;  and  this  reputation  he 
tl:siought  that  he  might  now  preserve  well  enough  by  shew- 
ing a  manly  look  half  a  mile  off.    On  the  top  of  this  hill 
tlmcrefore  he  advanced  his  standard,  a  golden  eagle  dis* 
played  on  the  top  of  a  spear.    This  ensign  might  have  en- 
^uraged  his  people,  had  not  some  of  the  Greeks  eqpied  it, 
'lio,  not  meaning  that  he  should  abide  so  near  them,  with 
their  power  marched  toward  him.  The  king,  discovering 
'^licir  approach,  fled  upon  the  spur ;  so  that  none  remained 
'Ui  the  place  of  battle,  save  only  the  Greeks,  who  had  lost 
^^ut  day  not  one  man,  nor  taken  any  other  harm  than  that 
<3«)e  of  them  was  hurt  with  an  arrow.    Much  they  wondered 
^bat  they  heard  no  news  of  Cyrus,  but  thinking  that  he  was 
pursuing  the  army,  they  thought  it  was  fittest  for  them, 
'^nng  that  day  done  enough,  to  return  to  their  quarter 
^  take  their  supper,  to  which  they  had  good  appetite,  be- 
^Uae  the  expectation  of  the  king's  coming  had  given  them 
^  leisure  to  dine. 

SECT.   V. 

^^  hard  ettate  of  the  Greeks  after  the  fight;  and  how  Artaxerxet 

in  wan  sought  to  haoe  made  them  yield  unto  him. 

It  was  now  about  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  they  bring. 

'I^  home  dark  night  with  them  found  their  camp  spoiled, 

^^^  or  nothing  being  left  that  might  serve  for  food ;  so 

^^^M  wanting  victuals  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  refreshed 

^besr  weary  bodies  with  sleep.     In  the  mean  season  Arta- 

^^^txet  returning  to  his  camp,  which  he  entered  by  torch- 

i^^ght,  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  good  fortune  en- 

^>i^  btcause  he  perceived  that  the  baseness  of  his  people, 

v&d  weakness  of  his  empire,  was  now  plainly  discovered 
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to  the  Greeks ;  which  gave  him  assurance,  that  if  any  of 
these  who  had  beheld  the  shameful  demeanour  of  bis  army 
should  live  to  carry  tidings  home,  it  would  not  be  long 
ere  with   greater  forces  they  disputed  with  him  for  his 
whole  seigniory.    Wherefore  he  resolved  to  try  all  means 
whereby  he  might  bring  them  to  destruction,  and  not  let 
one  escape  to  carry  tidings  of  that  which  he  had  seen :  to 
which  purpose  he  sent  them  a  brave  message  the  next  morn- 
ing, charging  them  to  deliver  up ,  their  arms  and  come  to 
his  gate,  to  await  there  upon  his  mercy.    It  seems  that  he 
was  in  good  hope  to  have  found  their  high  courages  broken, 
upon  report  of  his  brother^s  death ;  but  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived in  that  thought.    For  the  Greeks  being  advertised 
that  morning  from  Ariseus,  a  principal  commander  under 
Cyrus,  that  his  master  being  slain,  he  had  retired  himself 
to  the  place  of  their  last  encamping,  about  eight  miles  from 
them,  whence  intending  UT return  into  Ionia  his  meaning 
was  to  dislodge  the  next  day,  awaiting  for  them  so  long,  if 
they  would  join  with  him,  but  resolving  to  stay  no  longer; 
they  sent  answer  back  to  ArisBus,  that  having  beaten  the 
king  out  of  the  field,  and  finding  none  that  durst  resist 
them,  they  would  place  ArisBUs  himself  in  the  king's  throne, 
if  he  would  join  with  them  and  pursue  the  victory.    Before 
they  received  any  reply  to  this  answer,  the  messengers  of 
Artaxerxes  arrived  at  the  camp,  whose  errand  seemed  to 
the  captains  very  insolent :  one  told  them  that  it  was  not 
for  the  vanquishers  to  yield  their  weapons ;  another,  that 
he  would  die  ere  he  yielded   to  such  a  motion ;  a  third 
asked,  whether  the  king,  as  having  the  victory,  required 
their  weapons ;  if  so,  why  did  he  not  fetch  tliem  ?  or,  whe- 
ther he  desired  them  in  way  of  friendship ;  for  then  would 
they  first  know  with  what  courtesy  he  meant  to   requite 
their  kindness.    To  this  question  Phalinus  a  Grecian,  wait- 
ing upon  Tissaphemes,  answered.  That  the  king,  having 
slain  Cyrus,  knew  no  man  that  could  pretend  any  title  to 
his  kingdom,  in  the  midst  whereof  he  held  them  fast  en- 
closed with  great  rivers,  being  able  to  bring  against  them 
such  numbers  of  men  as  they  wanted  strengtii  to  kill  if 
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they  would  hold  up  their  throats,  for  which  cause  he  ac- 
counted them   his  prisoners.    These  words,  to  them  who 
knew  themselves  to  be  free,  were  nothing  pleasant :  there- 
fore one  told  Phalinus,  that  having  nothing  left  but  their 
arms  and  valour,  whilst  they  kept  their  arms,  their  valour 
would  be  serviceable ;  but  should  they  yield  them,  it  was 
to  be  doubted  that  their  bodies  would  not  long  remain 
their  own.    Hereat  Phalinus  laughed,  saying,  This  young 
man  did  seem  a  philosopher,  and  made  a  pretty  speech ; 
but  that  his  deep  speculation  shewed  his  wits  to  be  very 
shallow,  if  he  thought  with  his  arms  and  his  valour  to 
prevail  against  the  great  king.    It  seems  that  Phalinus  be- 
ing a  courtier,  and  employed  in  a  business  of  importance, 
thought  himself  too  profound  a  statesman  to  be  checked  in 
his  embassage  by  a  bookish  discourser.    But  his  wisdom 
herein  failed  him :  for  whatsoever  he  himself  was,  (of  whom 
DO  more  is  known  than  that  he  brought  an  unhonest  mes- 
sage to  his  own  countrymen,  persuading  them  basely  to  sur- 
render their  weapons  and  lives  to  the  merciless  Barbarians,) 
this  young  scholar  by  him  despised  was  that  great  Xeno- 
phon,  who,  when  all  the  principal  commanders  were  sur- 
prised  by  treachery  of  the  Persians,  being  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  having  never  seen  the  wars  before,  undertook  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  which  he  brought  safe  into  Greece, 
fre^ng  it  from  all  those,  and  from  greater  dangers  than 
Phalinus  could  propound.    Some  there  were  who  promised 
to  be  faithfiil  to  the  king,  as  they  had  been  to  Cyrus,  offer- 
ing their  service  in  Egypt,  where  they  thought  Artaxerxes 
tni^t  have  use  of  them.    But  the  final  answer  was,  that 
%iUiout  weapons   they  could   neither  do   the   king  good 
^8  friends,  nor  defend  themselves  from  him  as  enemies, 
hereupon  Phalinus  delivered  the  king^s  further  pleasure, 
'^rbich  was  to  grant  them  truce,  whilst  they  abode  where  they 
tLhen  were,  denouncing  war  if  they  stirred  thence ;  where- 
Xinto  he  required  their  answer.    Clearchus  the  general  told 
dim  they  liked  it.     How  (saith  Phalinus)  must  I  under- 
stand you  ?  As  choosing  peace,  if  we  stay,  otherwise  war, 
md  Clearchus.    But  whether  war  or  peace?  quoth  this 
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politic  ambassador.  To  whom  Clearchus,  (not  willing  to 
quaint  him  with  their  purpose,)  Let  our  dmngs  tell  you ;  and 
so  dismissed  him  no  wiser  than  he  came.  All  that  daj  thi^ 
Greeks  were  fain  to  feed  upon  their  horses,  asses,  and  othe^ 
beasts,  which  they  roasted  with  arrows,  darts,  and  woodeift 
targets  thrown  away  by  the  enemies. 

SECT.   VI. 

How  the  Greeks  began  to  return  homewards, 

AT  night  they  took  their  way  towards  Ariaeus,  to  wbons- 
they  came  at  midnight,  being  forsaken  by  four  hundi 
foot,  and  forty  horse,  all  Thracians,  who  fled  over  to 
king;  by  whom  how  they  were  entertuned  I  do  not  find.^ 
Like  enough  it  is  that  they  were  cut  in  [neces ;  for 
they  been  kindly  used,  it  may  well  be  thought  that 
of  them  should  have  accompanied  Tissaphemes,  and  8erv4 
as  stales  to  draw  in  the  rest.    Ariaeus  being  of  too  base 
temper  and  birth  to  think  upon  seeking  the  kingdcym  fc 
himself,  with  such  assistance  as  might  have  given  it  unl 
Cyrus,  was  very  well  pleased  to  make  covenant  with 
for  mutual  assistance  unto  the  last;  whereunto  both 
having  sworn,  he  advised  them  to  take  another  way  hoa^ 
ward,  which  should  be  somewhat  longer,  yet  safer  and  fitter 
to  relieve  them  with  victuals  than  that  by  which  they  came. 
The  next  day,  having  made  a  wearisome  march,  and  tirerf 
the  soldiers,  they  found  the  king^s  army  which  bad  coasted 
them,   lodged  in  certain   villages,   where  they   purposed 
themselves  to  have  encamped;  towards  which   Clearchus 
made  directly,  because  he  would  not  seem  by  declimng 
them  to  shew  fear  or  weakness.    That  the  king^s  men  were 
contented  to  remove,  and  give  place  to  their  betters,  it  can- 
not be  strange  to  any  that  hath  considered  their  former  be> 
haviour ;  nor  strange,  that  the  Grecians,  being  weary  and 
hungry,  and  lying  among  enemies  in  an  unknown  country, 
should  be  very  fearful ;  but  it  is  almost  past  belief,  that  the 
ncnse  which  was  heard  of  these  poor  men,  calling  one  to 
another  tumuhuously,  as  the  present  condition  enforeed 
them  to  do,  should  make  the  Persians  fly  out  of  their  eamp^ 
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and  80  afTright  the  great  king,  that  instead  of  demanding 

their  arms,  he  should  crave  peace  of  them.    The  next  day, 

Very  early,  came  messengers  from  Artaxerxes,  desiring  free 

access  for  ambassadors  to  entreat  of  peace.    Were  it  not 

that  such  particulars  do  best  open  the  quality  of  the  persons 

by  whom  things  were  managed,  I  should  hold  it  fitter  to 

run  over  the  general  passages  of  those  times,  than  to  dwell 

among  circumstances.    But  surely  it  is  a  point  very  remark* 

Able,  that  when  Clearchus  had  willed  the  messengers  to  bid 

the  king  prepare  for  battle,  because  the  Greeks  (as  he  said) 

wandng  whereupon  to  dine,  could  not  endure  to  hear  of 

truce  till  their  bellies  were  full,  Artaxerxes,  dissembling  the 

indignity,  was  contented  sweetly  to  swallow  down  this  pill, 

sending  them  guides  who  conducted  them  to  a  place  where 

^9B  plenty  of  victuals  to  relieve  them. 

SECT.  VII. 

Ooto  Tmaphemes^  under  colour  of  peace,  betrayed  all  the  captains  of 

the  Greeks, 

HITHERTO  the  Greeks,  relying  upon  their  own  vir- 

^u^,  had  rather  advanced  their  affairs  than  brought  them* 

^Ives  into  any  straits  or  terms  of  disadvantage.    But  now 

I     c^tte  unto  them  the  subtile  fox  Tissaphemes,  who,  circum* 

Renting  the  chief  commanders  by  fine  sleights,  did  mischiev- 

^dy  entrap  them,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  army.   He 

(old  them,  that  his  province,  lying  near  unto  Greece,  had 

cituied  him  greatly  to  desire,  that  their  deliverance  might 

be  wrought  by  his  procurement ;  knowing  well  that  in  time 

to  come  both  they,  and  their  countrymen  at  home,  would 

^  be  unthankful  for  such  a  benefit.    Herewithal  he  for* 

Rot  not  to  rehearse  the  great  service  that  he  had  done  to 

^  master,  being  the  first  that  advertised  him  of  Cyruses 

^tent;  and  having  not  only  brought  him  a  good  strength 

^  men,  but  in  the  day  of  battle  shewed  his  face  to  the 

Gtedu,  when  all  others  turned  their  backs ;  that  he,  to- 

pthor  with  the  king,  did  enter  their  camp,  and  gave  chase 

to  the  Barbarians  that  stood  on  the  part  of  Cyrus.    All  this, 

4^  he,  did  I  allege   to  the  king,  entreating  that  he 

Ulegh,  vol.  Hi.  p 
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would  give  me  leave  to  conduct  you  safe  into  Greece;  in 
which  suit  I  have  good  hope  to  speed,  if  you  will  aend  a 
mild  answer  to  him,  who  hath  willed  me  to  ask  you,  for 
what  cause  ye  have  borne  arms  against  him.    The  captains 
hearing  this,  were  contented  to  give  gentle  words,  whidi 
Tissaphemes  relating  to  the  king,  procured  (though  very 
hardly,  as  he  stud)  that  peace  should  be  granted ;  the  condi- 
tions whereof  were,  that  they  should  pass  freely  thrcnigk 
all  the  king^s  dominions,  paying  for  what  they  took,  and 
committing  no  spoil ;  yet  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  them 
to  take  victuals  by  force  in  any  place  that  refused  to  affoid 
them  an  open   market.     Hereunto    both  ^parties  having 
sworn,  the  league  was  concluded,  and  Tissaphemes  return- 
ing to  the  king  to  take  leave,  and  end  all  business,  came 
unto  them  again  after  twenty  days,  and  then  they  set  for- 
ward.   This  interim  of  twenty  days,  which  Tissaphemes 
did  spend  at  the  court,  ministered  great  occa^on  of  mis- 
trust to  his  new  confederates :  for  besides  his  long  absence, 
which  alone  sufficed  to  breed  doubt,  the  brethren  and  tdo- 
dred  of  Ariseus,  repairing  daily  to  him,  and  other  Persuos 
to  his  soldiers,  did  work  him  and  them  so  with  assurance  of 
pardon,  and  other  allurements,  that  he  daily  grew  more 
strange  to  the  Greeks  than  formerly  he  had  been.    Tio^ 
caused  many  to  advise  Clearchus  rather  to  pass  forward  i^ 
wdl  as  he  might,  than  to  rely  upon  covenants,  and  sit  still 
whilst  the  king  laid  snares  to  entrap  them.    But  he  on  th^ 
contrary  persuaded  them  to  rest  contented  whilst  they  wer^ 
weU,  and  not  to  cast  themselves  again  into  those  difficultieiy 
out  of  which  they  were  newly  freed  by  the  late  treaty ;  re^ 
dting  withal  their  own  wants,  and  the  king'^s  means,  but^ 
especially  the  oaths  mutually  given  and  taken,  wherewith 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  enemy  should  have  clogged  him^^ 
self  if  he  meant  mischief,  having  power  enough  to  do  then^ 
harm  by  a  fair  and  open  war. 

'Hssaphemes  was  a  very  honourable  man,  (if  honour  maj^ 
be  valued  by  greatness  and  place  in  court,)  which  caused 
his  oath  to  be  the  more  esteemed,  forasmuch  as  no  em-^ 
forcement  or  base  respect  was  like  to  have  drawn  it  froi^ 
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him.    But  his  falsehood  was  such,  both  in  substance  and  in 
tuooess,  as  may  fitly  expound  that  saying,  which  proceeded 
fixHn  the  Fountain  of  truth,  /  haie  a  rich  man  a  liar.  A  lie 
may  find  excuse  when  it  grows  out  of  fear;  for  that  passion 
hath  his  original  from  weakness :  but  when  power,  which  is 
m  character  of  the  Almighty,  shall  be  made  the  supporter  of 
untruth,  the  falsehood  is  most  abominable ;  for  the  offender, 
like  proud  Lucifer,  advancing  his  own  strength  against  the 
divine  justice,  doth  commit  that  sin  with  an  high  hand, 
which  commonly  produceth  lamentable  effects,  and  is  fol- 
kwed  with  sure  vengeance.    It  was  not  long  ere  Tissa- 
phemes  found  means  to  destroy  all  the  captains,  whom  he 
wbtilly  got  into  his  power  by  a  trfun ;  making  the  general 
Clearchus  himself  the  mean  to  draw  in  all  the  rest.    The 
buaness  was  contrived  thus :  Having  travelled  some  days 
together  in  such  wise  that  the  Persians  did  not  encamp 
with  the  Greeks,  who  were  very  jealous  of  the  great  fami- 
Barity  appearing  between  Tissaphemes  and  Ariseus,  Clear^ 
dius  thought  it  convenient  to  root  out  of  Tissaphernes^ 
bnuns  all  causes  of  distrust,  whereof  many  had  grown  in 
that  short  time.    To  which  purpose  obtaining  private  con- 
feree with  him,  he  rehearsed  the  oath  of  confederacy 
vbich  had  past  between  them,  shewing  how  religiously  he 
iDesQt  to  keep  it;  and  repeating  the  benefits  which  the 
Giieeks  did  receive  by  the  help  of  Tissaphemes,  he  pro- 
niiaed  that  their  love  should  appear  to  him  not  unfruitful, 
tf  he  would  make  use  of  their  service  against  the  Mysians 
vPisidians,  who  were  accustomed  to  infest  this  province,  or 
^nst  the  Egyptians,  who  were  then  rebels  to  the  great 
bog.    For  which  cause  he  desired  him,  that  whereas  all  di- 
vine and  human  respects  had  linked. them  together,  he 
^uld  not  give  place  to  any  close  accusation  or  suspicion, 
^hereby  might  grow  sudden   inconvenience  to  either  of 
^hem,  upon  no  just  ground.    The  faithless  Persian  was  very 
*iich  delighted  with  this  speech,  which  ministered  fair  oc^ 
^BBon  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose.    Therefore  he  told 
Cfeuprfius,  that  all  this  was  by  him  wisely  considered,  wish- 
''^g  him  further  to  call  to  mind  how  many  ways  he  could 

p2 
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have  used  to  bring  them  to  confusion,  without  peril  to  him- 
self, especially  by  burning  the  country  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  whereby  they  must  needs  have  perished  by 
mere  famine.    For  which  cause  he  said  that  it  had  been 
great  folly,  to  seek  by  peijury,  odious  to  God  and  man,  the 
destruction  of  such  as  were  already  in  his  hands ;  but  the 
truth  was,  that  his  own  love  to  them  had  moved  him  to 
work  their  safety,  not  only  for  those  ends  which  Clearchus 
had  recounted,  of  pleasures  that  might  redound  to  himself 
and  the  king  by  their  assistance;  but  for  that  he  might, 
by  their  friendship,  hope  to  obtain  what  Cyrus  had  missed. 
Finally,  he  invited  the  credulous  gentleman  to  supper,  and 
sent  him  away  so  well  assured  of  his  good-will,  that  he 
promised  to  bring  all  the  captains  with  him  to  the  sane 
place,  where,  in  presence  of  them  all,  Tissaphemes  hkewise 
promised  to  tell  openly  which  of  them  had  by  secret  infor- 
mation sought  to  raise  dissension  between  them.    Clearchus 
himself  being  thus  deceived,  with  great  importunity  drew 
all  the  chief  commanders,  and  many  of  the  inferior  leaders, 
to  repair  with  him  to  the  camp  of  Tissaphemes,  whither 
followed  them  about  two  hundred  of  the  common  soldiers, 
as  it  had  been  to  some  common   fair.    But  being  ther^^ 
arrived,  Clearchus  with  other  the  five  principal  corooefe^ 
were  called  into  the  tent,  the  rest  staying  without,  where^ 
they  had  not  waited  long  ere  a  sign  was  given,  upon  which 
they  within  were  apprehended,  and  the  residue  slain.   Fcath — -* 
with  certain  bands  of  Persian  horsemen  scoured  the  field, 
killing  as  many  Greeks  as  they  met,  and  riding  up  to  the 
very  camp  of  the  Grecians,  who  wondered  much  at  the  tu- 
mult, whereof  they  knew  not  the  cause,  till  one,  escaping 
sorely  wounded,  informed  them  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
Hereupon  the  Greeks  took  arms  in  haste,  thinking  that  the 
enemy  would  forthwith  have  assailed  their  camp.    Anon 
they  might    perceive   the    ambassadors   of  Tissaphemes, 
among  whom  were  his  own  brother,  and  Ariseus,  followed 
with  three  hundred  horse,  who  called  for  the  principal  men 
in  the  army,  saying.  That  they  brought  a  message  from  the  -« 
king,  which  Ariseus  delivered  to  this  effect:  That  Clear--" 
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bus,  having  broken  his  faith^  and  the  league  made^  was 
iistly  rewarded  with  death ;  that  M enon  and  Proxenus, 
wo  other  of  the  five  coronels,  for  detecting  his  treachery, 
rere  highly  honoured ;  and  finally,  that  the  king  required 
liem  to  surrender  their  arms,  which  were  due  to  him,  ^ 
aving  belonged  unto  his  servant  Cyrus.    When  some  al- 
ercation  had  followed  upon  this  message,  Xenophon  told 
be  ambassadors,  that  if  Clearchus  had  in  such  sort  of- 
mded,  it  was  well  that  he  was  in  such   sort  punished; 
»ut  he  willed  them  to  send  back  Mepon  and  Proxenus, 
rhom  they  had  so  greatly  honoured,  that  by  them,  as  by 
iommon  friends  to  both  nations,  the  Greeks  might  be  ad- 
dsed  how  to  answer  the  Persian.    Hereunto  the  ambassa- 
{(HTS  knew  not  how  to  frame  any  reply,  and  therefore  de- 
xirted  without  speaking  one  word  more.    Clearchus  and 
be  other  four  were  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  by  whose  command- 
dent  their  heads  were  stricken  off.    I  hold  it  not  amiss  to 
vevent  the  order  of  time,  annexing  to  this  perfidiousness  of 
C^ssaphemes  the  reward  which  he  afterward  received.    He 
Ur  his  province  wasted  by  the  Greeks,  against  whom  re- 
aving from  his  master  convenient  aid  of  men  and  money, 
^  did  so  ill  manage  his  affairs,  that  neither  subtilty  nor 
•^rjury  (to  which  he  failed  not  to  have  recourse)  availing 
im;  finally,  the  king  was  jealous  of  his  cunning  head,  and 
^it  a  new  lieutenant  into  those  parts,  who  took  it  from 
tis  shoulders.    Such  was  the  recompense  of  his  treachery, 
irhich  made  him  so  mistrusted  at  home,  that  the  service 
^hich  he  could  not  do,  he  was  thought  upon  private  ends 
o  neglect ;  and  so  hated  abroad,  that  he  knew  not  which 
ray  to  fly  from  the  stroke,  all  the  world  being  shut  against 
lim*    But  now  let  us  return  to  the  prosperity,  wherein  he 
riumphed  without  great  cause,   having  betrayed  braver 
nen  than  himself,  and  intending  t9  bring  the  like  mischief 
jpon  the  whole  army. 

SECT.  VIIL 

How  Xenophon  heartened   the  Greeks,  and  in  despite  of  Tissa^ 

phemes  went  off  safely. 
GREAT  was  the  heaviness  of  the  soldiers,  being  now 

p3 
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destitute  of  leaders,  and  no  less  their  fear  of  the  evil  haDg- 
ing  over  their  heads,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  arcid. 
Among  the  rest,  Xenophon,  whose  learning  supplied  his 
want  of  experience,  finding  the  deep  sadness  of  the  whcie 
army  to  be  such  as  hindered  them  from  taking  any  course     < 
of  preventing  the  danger  at  hand,  began  to  advise  the  ^ 
under-officers  of  Proxenus^s  companies,  whose  familiar  f riendJi 
he  had  been,  to  bethink  themselves  of  some  mean  whereby^ 
their  safety  might  be  wrought,  and  the  soldiers  encouraged  ^5 
setting  before  their  eyes  whatsoever  might  serve  to  giv^ss" 
them  hope,  and  above  all  persuading  them  in  do  wise  to 
yield  to  the  mercy  of  their  barbarous  enemies. 

Hereupon  they  dedred  him  to  take  upon  him  the  chaige 
of  that  regiment ;  and  so,  together  with  him,  the  same  night 
calling  up  such  as  were  remaining  of  any  account^  they 
made  choice  of  the  fittest  men  to  succeed  in  the  places  of 
those  who  were  slain  or  taken.    This  being  done,  and  order 
set  down  for  disburdening  the  army  of  all  superfluous  im- 
pediments, they  easily  comforted  themselves  for  the  loss  ci 
Tissaphemes^  assistance,  hoping  to  take  victuals  by  force 
better  cheap  than  he  had  been  wont  to  sell  them ;  to  which 
purpose  they  intended  to  take  up  their  lodging  two  or 
three  miles  further,  among  some  plentiful  villages,  and  so 
to  proceed,  marching  towards  the  heads  of  those  great 
rivers  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  to  pass  them  where  they 
were  fordable.    Many  attempts  were  made  upon  them  1^ 
Tissaphemes,  whom  they,  serving  all  on  foot,  were  not  able 
to  requite  for  the  harm  which  they  received  by  the  Persiaii 
archers,  who  shot  at  a  further  distance  than  the  Greeks     ^ 
could  reach.    For  this  cause  did  Xenophon  provide  slings,    « 
wherewith  he  overreached  the  enemy ;  and  finding  some  ^ 
horses  fit  for  service,  that  were  employed  among  the  car—: 
riages,  he  set  men  upon  them ;  training  likewise  his  archen^r 
to  shoot  compass,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  pc«it«-«^ 
blank.    By  these  means  did  he  bear  ofi^  the  Persians  whca^^. 
assailed  him;  and  sometimes  gave  them  chase  with  tfa4 
band  of  fifty  horse,  which  being  well  backed  with  a  fii 
body  of  footmen,  and  seconded  with  troops  of  the  ligh  ^  i 
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^raied-fhot  and  slingen,  compelled  the  enemy  to  lie  alcxif. 

rriasapihernes,  not  daring  to  come  to  handygripes  with  these 

resolute  men,  did  possess  the  tops  of  mountmns,  and  places 

of  advantage,  by  which  they  were  to  pass.    But  finally, 

^frhen  their  valour  made  way  through  all  such  difficulties, 

be  betook  himself  to  that  course  which  was  indeed  the 

of  burning  the  country.    With  great  sorrow  did  the 

:s  behold  the  villages  on  fire,  and  thereby  all  hope  of 

^vmctuals  cut  off.    Some  advised  to  defend  the  country,  as 

jpranted  by  the  enemy  himself  to  be  theirs ;  others  to  make 

ijtiore  fires,  if  so  perhaps  the  Persians  might  be  ashamed  to 

do  that  which  were  the  deare  of  such  as  made  passage  in 

hostile  manner:  but  these  were  ffdnt  comforts.    The  best 

ooQDsel  was,  that  being  near  unto  the  Carduchi,  a  people 

enemy  to  the  Persian,  they  should  enter  into  their  country, 

pnsing  over  some  high  mountains  which  lay  between  them. 

t^Vs  course  they  followed,  which  could  not  have  availed 

^wm  if  Tissaphemes  had  begun  sooner  to  cut  off  their 

^^ctuals,  rather  than  to  seek  to  force,  or  to  circumvent  them 

**J  his  fine  wit. 

SECT.  IX. 
^^  d^ficulHes  which  the  Greek  army  found  in  passing  through  the 

land  of  the  Carduchi. 
ENTERING  upon  the  land  of  die  Carduchi,  they  were 
^'^Countered  with  many  difficulties  of  ways,  but  much  more 
•^icfed  by  the  fierce  inhabitants,  who,  accustomed  by  force 
^  defend  themselves  against  the  huge  armies  of  the  Per- 
^^H,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  daring,  but 
^^ly  in  the  art  of  war.  They  were  very  light  of  foot,  skiU 
'^X  archers,  and  used  the  sling  well ;  which  weapons  in  that 
^*H>antainous  country  were  of  much  use  against  these  poor 
^•^fcvdlers,  afflicting  them  in  seven  days,  which  they  spent  in 
^'^t  passage,  far  more  than  all  the  power  of  the  great  king 
'^^  done.  Between  the  territory  of  these  Carduchi  and 
^^e  parts  of  Armenia  confining  them,  ran  Centrites,  a  great 
•"^ver,  upon  which  the  Greeks  refreshed  themselves  one  day, 
^^oidng  that  they  had  so  well  escaped  these  dangers,  and 
^HjipiDg  that  the  remainder  would  prove  easy.    But  the  next 

p  4 
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morning  they  saw  certmn  troops  of  horse  that  lay  to  forbid 
th^  passage.  These  were  levied  by  the  king^a  deputies  in 
those  parts,  Tissaphemes  and  his  companies  having  taken 
their  way  towards  Ionia.  The  river  was  broad  and  deep, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  as  would  enter  it,  to 
make  resistance   against  those  which    kept   the   oppoate 

banks.    To  increase  these  dangers,  the  Carduchi,  following ■- 

upon  them,  lay  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  within  less  than 
mile  of  the  water.    But  it  was  their  good  hap  to  discover 
fcHx],  by  which  the  greater  number  of  them  pasdng  ov< 
did  easily  chase  away  the  subjects  of  the  Persian^  and 
sending  back  the  most  expedite  men,  gave  succour  to  th  -^ 
rearward,  against  which  the  Carduchi,  being  slightly  arme^K.^ 
could  not  on  plain  ground  make  resistance  hand  to  banc3. 
These  Carduchi  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  mountains  of 
Niphates,  which  are  not  far  from  the  spring  of  Tigris; 
though  Ptolomy  place  them  far  more  to  the  east,  upon  tbe 
river  of  Cyrus  in  Media,  wherein  he  difiPers  much  fhim  Xe- 
nophon,  whose  relation,  being  grounded  upon  his  own  know^ 
ledge,  doth  best  in  this  case  deserve  credit.    Of  the  river 
Centrites  (as  of  many  other  rivers,  towns,  and  places  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon)  I  will  not  labour  to  make  a  conjeo- 
ture  which  may  endure  the  severity  of  a  critic :  for  Ptc^- 
lomy,  and  the  whole  nation  of  geographers,  add  small  lighC- 
to  this  expedition;  only  of  this  last,  I  think  it  the  sam^ 
which  falleth   into  Tigris,  not  much   above  Artasigarta^ 
springing  out  of  Niphates,  and  running  by  the  town  of  Sar^ 
deua  in  Gordene,  a  province  of  Armenia  the  Great^  wherei»        1 
the  Greeks  having  passed  Centrites  did  arrive* 

SECT.  X. 

How  TerUmzus,  governor  of  Armenia,  seeking  to  entrap  the  Greeks 
with  terms  of  feigned  peace,  was  disappointed  and  shameJuU^ 
beaten, 

THE  army  finding  in  Armenia  good  provision,  marched 
without  any  disturbance  about  fifty  or  threescore  miles  to 
the  heads  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  passing  over  them  tra- 
velled as  far  further  without  resistance,  till  they  were  en- 
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ountered  by  Teribazus  at  the  river  Teleboa,  which  XencK 

hon  commends  as  a  gocxily  water,  though  small ;  but  Pto- 

xny  and  others  omit  it.    Teribazus  governed  that  country 

or  the  Persian,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  Artaxerxes, 

fhose  court  may  seem  to  have  been  a  school  where  the 

Jt  of  falsehood  was  taught  as  wisdom.    He  desired  peace 

»f  the  Greeks ;  which  was  made  upon  this  condition,  that 

hey  should  take  what  they  pleased,  but  not  bum  down 

lie  towns  and  villages  in  their  way.    As  soon  as  he  had 

nade  this  league,  he  levied  an  army,  and  besetting  the 

itraits  of  certain  mountains  which  they  were  to  pass,  hoped 

veil  to  make  such  benefit  of  their  security,  as  might  give 

lim  the  commendations  of  being  no  less  craftily  dishonest 

ban  Tissaphemes.    Yet  his  cunning  failed  of  success :  for 

I  great  snow  feU,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to  make  many 

ires,  and  scatter  themselves  abroad  in  the  villages.    Teri- 

Huus  also  made  many  fires,  and  some  of  his  men  wandered 

bbout  seeking  relief.    By  the  fires  he  was  discovered,  and 

vy  a  soldier  of  his,  that  was  taken  prisoner,  the  whole  plot 

v^as  revealed.    Hereupon  the  Greeks,  taking  this  captive 

vith  them  for  a  guide,  sought  him  out ;  and  coming  upon 

^U  camp  did  so  affright  him,  that  before  the  whole  army 

could  arrive  there,  the  shout  which  was  raised  by  the  vaunt- 

^^ouriers,  chased  him  away.   They  took  his  pavilion,  wherein 

(heades  many  slaves  that  were  artificers  of  voluptuous- 

'^ess)  very  rich  furniture  was  left  by  the  treacherous  coward, 

^  returned  no  more  to  challenge  it.    From  hence  the 

<nny  went   northward,   and  passing   Euphrates,  not  far 

Wow  the  springs  thereof,  travelled  with  much  difiiculty 

trough  deep  snow,  being  followed  aloof  by  the  enemy,  who 

durst  not  approach  them,  but  did  cut  oiF  such  as  they  found 

"tilling  behind.   The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  through 

^hich  they  marched,  had  their  wintering  houses   under 

jl^^und,  wherein  was  found  great  plenty  of  victuals,  .and  of 

^tle,  which  likewise  did  winter  in  the  same  cellars  with 

^  owners.    Having  refreshed  themselves  in  those  part^ 

■**d  taken  sufficient  ease  after  the  miserable  journey,  which 

"^  ocHisumed  many  of  them  with  extreme  cold,  they  de- 
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parted,  leading  with  them  many  bondslaves,  and  takmi 
away  (besides  other  horses  and  cattle)  some  colts  that  wcr 
bred  up  for  the  great  king. 

SECT.  XI. 

The  passage  of  the  army  to  Trabizondt  through  the  countries  bm 
der'mg  upon  the  river  of  Phans^  and  other  obscure  nations. 

SO  without  impediment  they  came  to  the  river  Phan 
near  whereunto  the  people  called  Phasiani  Taochi  and  Chi 
lybes  were  seated.  These  nations  jcnned  together,  and  oi 
cupying  the  tops  of  a  ledge  of  mountains,  which  the  GnA 
were  to  pass,  made  countenance  of  war;  but  some  caai 
panies  being  sent  by  night  to  seize  upon  a  place  of  eqni 
height  to  that  whereon  the  enemies  lay,  making  good  di 
piece  of  ground  which  they  had  taken,  secured  the  aaoeo 
of  the  rest ;  which  caused  these  people  to  fly,  every  one  R 
tiring  to  the  defence  of  his  own.  The  first  upon  wbot 
country  the  Greeks  did  enter  were  the  Taochi,  who,  conv^ 
ing  all  their  provision  of  victuals  into  strong  holds,  brougb 
the  army  into  much  want,  until  with  hard  labour  one  plao 
was  forced,  wherein  great  store  of  cattle  were  tak^i ;  th 
people,  to  avoid  captivity,  threw  themselves  headlong  dowi 
the  rocks,  the  very  women  throwing  down  first  their  owi 
children,  and  then  casting  themselves  upon  them.  Her 
was  taken  a  great  booty  of  cattle,  which  served  to  fim 
them  travelling  through  the  land  of  the  Chalybes,  o 
whom  they  got  nothing  but  strokes.  The  Chalybes  were  i 
very  stout  nation,  well  armed  at  all  points,  and  exceedni| 
fierce.  They  encountered  the  Greeks  hand  to  hand,  killini 
as  many  as  they  took  prisoners,  and  cutting  ofi^  their  beadi 
which  they  carried  away,  singing  and  dancing,  to  the  grsa 
grief  of  their  companions  living,  who  were  glad,  when  afte 
seven  days^  journey  they  escaped  from  those  continual  skh 
mishes  wherewith  they  had  been  vexed  by  these  Barbariam 
Hence  travelling  through  a  good  corn  country,  inhabifa 
by  an  obscure  nation  called  the  Scythini,  they  came  to  t 
rich  town,  the  lord  whereof,  and  of  the  region  adjmning 
used,  them  fiiendly,  aiid  promised  to  guide  them  to  a  moua 
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tain,  whence  they  might  discover  the  Euxine  sea.    From 
Gymnias  (which  was  the  name  of  his  town)  he  led  them 
through  the  territory  of  his  enemies,  desiring  them  to  waste 
it  with  sword  and  fire.    After  five  days^  march  they  came  to 
a  mountain  called  Teches,  being  (as  I  think)  a  part  of  the 
mountains  called  Moschici,  whence  their  guide  shewed  them 
the  sea,  towards  which  they  bent  their  course,  and  passing 
friendly  through  the  region  of  the  Macrones,  (with  whom 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  found  among  themselves,  who 
bom  in  that  place  had  been  sold  into  Greece,  they  made  a 
good  peace,)  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  Colchos,  wherein 
stands  the  city  of 'Trabizond,  called  then  Trapezus,  acolcmy 
ot  the  Greeks.    The  Colchi  entertaining  them  with  hostility 
Were  requited  with  the  like;  for  the  army  having  now  good 
leisure  to  repose  themselves  among  their  friends  the  Trspe- 
suntians,  did  spoil  the  country  thirty  days  together,  for- 
bearing only  the  borderers  upon  Tralnzond,  at  the  citizens* 
^ecjuest. 

SECT.  XII. 
%MP  the  artiiy  began  at  Trabizand  to  provide  a  fleets  wherewith  to 

return  home  by  sea ;  how  it  came  into  the  territory  of  Sinope, 

and  there  prosecuted  the  same  purpose  to  effect. 

HAVING  now  found  an  haven  town,  the  soldiers  were 
Amorous  to  take  shipping,  and  change  their  tedious  land- 
loumeys  into  an  easy  navigation.     To  which  purpose  Che- 
^Wophus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  one  of  the  principal  command- 
ers, promised  by  means  of  Anaxibius  the  Lacedaemonian 
tdmiral,  who  was  his  friend,  that  he  would  provide  vessels 
^  embark  them.     Having  thus  concluded,   they  likewise 
U)ok  order  for  the  sta3ring  of  such  ships  as  should  pass  that 
^ty,  meaning  to  use  them  for  their  navigation.     Lest  all 
.  diis  provision  should  be  found  insufficient  for  the  trans- 
portadon  of  the  whole  army,  Xenophon  persuaded  the  cities 
^joining  to  clear  the  ways,  and  make  an  easy  passage  for 
|fcem  by  land ;  whereunto  the  soldiers  were  utterly  unwill- 
"%  to  give  ear,  being  desirous  to  return  by  sea ;  but  the 

'  ^v^biioiid,  a  ooiooy  of  the  Greeks^  sitaate  in  the  bottom  of  the  Ea^diM  lea. 
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country,  fearing  what  inconvenience  might  grow  by  their 
long  stay,  did  readily  condescend  to  Xenophon'^s  request 
Two  ships  they  borrowed  of  the  Trapezuntians,  which  they 
manned  and  sent  to  sea;  the  one  of  them  sailed  directly 
into  Greece,  forsaking  their  companions,  who  had  put  them 
in  trust  to  bring  ships  into  the  port  of  Trabizond ;  the 
other  took  merchants  and  passengers,  whose  goods  were 
safely  kept  for  the  owners,  but  the  vessels  were  stayed  to 
increase  the  fleet.  After  long  abode,  when  victuals  began 
to  fail,  by  reason  that  all  the  land  of  the  Colchi  near  unto  the 
camp  was  already  quite  wasted,  they  were  fain  to  embark 
their  sick  men,  with  the  women,  children,  and  such  of  the 
baggage  as  might  best  be  spared,  in  those  few  ships  which 
they  had  already  provided.  The  rest  of  the  army  took 
their  way  by  land  to  Cerasus,  a  Greek  town,  where  the  fleet 
likewise  arrived.  Here  the  army  being  mustered  was  found 
to  consist  of  eight  thousand  and  six  hundred  men.  From 
hence  they  passed  through  the  country  of  the  ^Mosynoed, 
who  were  divided  into  factions.  The  stronger  party,  despis- 
ing their  friendship,  caused  them  to  join  with  the  weaker^. 
whom  they  left  masters  of  all. 

The  next  place  of  their  abode  was  ^Cotyora,  a  Gred^^ 
town  likewise,  and  a  colony  of  the  Sinopians,  as  Trapezu^^ 
and  Cerasus  were ;  but  the  entertainment  which  here  the; 
found  was  very  churlish,  having  neither  an  open  marke 
afforded  to  tliem,  nor  the  sick  men  that  were  among  th 
admitted  into  any  house.  Hereupon  the  soldiers  entered^ 
the  town  by  force,  and  (committing  no  outrage)  bestowed  J 
those  which  were  sick  in  convenient  lodgings,  taking  into^ 
their  own  hands  the  custody  of  the  gates.  Provision  for  ^ 
the  army  they  made  by  strong  hand,  partly  out  of  the  ter — • 
ritory  of  the  Paphlagonians,  partly  out  of  the  lands  belong-^ 
ing  to  the  town.  These  news  were  unwelcome  to  ^  Sinope^ 
whence  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  camp,  who  complain — ' 
ing  of  these  dealings,  and  threatening  to  join  with  the 


*  Mosynoedy  a  nation  of  Pontus     region. 
Cappadocicos.  ^  Sinope,  a  port-town  in  Leocfv^ 

^  Cotyormt  a  port-town  in  the  same     syria,  a  colony  of  the  MUesiana. 
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phlagoniaiis,  if  redress  could  not  otherwise  be  had^  were 
roundly  answered  by  Xenophon,  That  mere  necessity  had 
enforced  the  army  to  teach  those  of  Cotyora  good  manners 
in  so  bad  a  method ;  letting  them  know,  that  he  feared  not 
to  deal  with  them  and  the  Paphlagonian  at  once,  though  per- 
haps the  Paphlagonian  would  be  glad  to  take  Sinope  itself, 
to  which,  if  cause  were  given,  they  would  lend  assistance. 
Upon  this  answer  the  ambassadors  grew  better  advised, 
promising  all  friendship  that  the  state  of  Sinope  could  shew, 
and  commanding  the  town  of  Cotyora  to  relieve  the  sol- 
diers as  well  as  they  might.     Further,  they  promised  to  as- 
ast  them  with  shipping,  letting  them  understand  how  diffi- 
cult  the  passage  by  land  would  prove,  in  regard  of  the  many 
and  great  rivers,  as  Thermodon,  Iris,  Halys,  and  Parthe- 
nius,  which  crossed  their  way.    This  good  counsel,  and  the 
fair  promises  accompanying  it,  were  kindly  accepted  by  the 
tnny,  which  well  perceived  that  the  city  of  Sinope  would 
spare  for  no  cost  to  be  freed  from  such  a  neighbourhood. 
Jt  was  therefore  decreed,  that  they  would  pass  the  rest  of 
Ae  way  by  sea,  provided,  that  if  there  should  want  such 
'dumber  of  vessels  as  might  serve  to  embark  every  one  man 
**f  them,  then  would  they  not  put  from  the  shore. 

SECT.   XIIL 

^dissension  which  arose  in  the  army,  and  how  it  was  embarked. 

HITHERTO  the  danger  of  enemies,  and  miseries  of 
^^cather  and  wants,  had  kept  the  company  in  firm  unity, 
^lich  now  began  to  dissolve  and  to  thaw,  by  the  neigh- 
**ouring  air  of  Greece  warming  their  heads  with  private  re- 
spects to  their  several  ends  and  purposes.    Whilst  they  who 
^ere  sent  as  agents  from  the  camp  remained  at  Sinope, 
^enophon,  considering  the  strength  and  valour  of  his  men, 
^  the  opportunity  of  the  coast  whereon  they  lay,  thought 
^  Would  be  an  honourable  work  to  build  a  city  in  those 
P^ts,  which  were  soon  like  to  prove  great  and  wealthy,  in 
'^^ard  both  of  their  own  puissance  and  of  the  great  repair 
^f  the  Greeks  into  that  quarter.     For  this  cause  he  made 
***^fice,  according  to  the  superstition  of  his  time  and  coun- 
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country,  fearing  what  inconvemence  T~  ^0 

ioDg  stay,  did  readily  condescend  *  |-        j;^ 

Two  sliips  they  borrowed  of  the  '^f  -^        ^ 

manned  and  sent  to  sea ;  the  ^  >-'  ^?       ^ 

into  Greece,  forsaking  thar  C:  ^  g  ^ 

in  trust  to  bring  ships  in*.  *  ■;■  .r  ^ 

other  took  merchants  ar  /  t  \  f  .^'     ^• 

safely  kept  for  the  ow*  _  \^  ^'  |  ;  ; 

increase  the  fleet.     >  /  .j-  '^  i  * 

to  fail,  by  reason  tb     :"}  '  , 

1        J     '  .^  .*  MO 

camp  was  alread  , 

their  sick  men  .-"  ■  -"""''^f  ^' 

baggage  a«  r  -  »^"'y  promised  to 

(I,™  hiul  f  -el,  and  likewise  offered 

rti^  ^^r  -^  who  thereupon  undertook  t 

Ukewir  ^'^^y  wuld  presently  set  sail  ft 

m  ^  .M  captiuns,  being  a  banished  man,  de 

{jp  ^av  him  into  Troas,  another  offered  to  lead 
.  ^^Tonesua.  Xenophon,  who  denred  only  th 
Jj,  was  pleased  greatly  with  these  proposition 
^gtei  openly  that  he  would  have  them  to  set  f< 
hold  togetiier  in  any  case,  punishing  him  as  a  I 
should  forsake  the  army  before  such  time  as  they  w 
at  their  jouniey's  end.  Silanus  the  soothsayer, 
uttered  Xenophon's  purpose,  was  hereby  stayed 
running  his  fellows,  and  driven  to  abide  with 
among  poor  men,  longer  than  stood  with  his  g 
Also  the  other  captiuns  were  much  troubled  i 
when  they  perceived  that  ships  were  prepared  si 
their  navigation,  but  that  the  money  promised  to 
by  them  to  the  soldiers,  came  not.  For  the  pei 
nope  and  Heraclea,  knowing  that  the  army  wi 
solved  for  the  voyage,  and  that  Xenophon,  whom  t 
had  persuaded  them  to  this  resolution,  thought  it 
way  to  furnish  them  with  a  navy  whilst  they  we] 
readiness  to  depart,  but  to  keep  the  money  to  i 
The  ciqitains  therefore,  who  b^ng  disappointed 
towns  found  themselves  in  great  danger  of  their  i 
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try,  divining  of  hi«  success  by  the  entrails  of  beasts.     The 
soothsayer  whom  he  employed  had  received  a  great  reward 
of  Cyrus,  for  conjecturing  aright  that  Artaxerxes  would  not 
give  battle  in  ten  days ;  he  therefore,  having  preserved  his 
money  carefully,  was  dearous  to  be  soon  at  home,  that  he 
might  freely  enjoy  his  gettings.     By  him  the  purpose  of 
Xenophon  was  divulged,  which  was  interpreted  according 
to  the  diversity  of  men'^s  opinions,  some  approving  the  mo- 
tion, but  the  greater  part  rejecting  it.     They  of  Sinope  and 
Heraclea,  being  informed  of  this  consultation,   were  soress 
afridd,  lest  the  poverty  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  where- 
with to  maintain  themselves  at  home,  should  give  success  tcz 
the  project.  Which  to  prevent,  they  promised  to  supply  th^ 
army  with  a  sufficient  fleet,  and  likewise  offered  money  tj« 
some  of  the  captains,  who  thereupon  undertook  to  give  ti^^ 
soldiers  pay,  if  they  would  presently  set  sail  for  Greec^cii 
One  of  these  captains,  being  a  banished  man,  desired  them 
to  follow  him  into  Troas,  another  offered  to  lead  them  mto 
Cherronesus.     Xenophon,  who  desired  only  the  commoo 
good,  was  pleased  greatly  with  these  propositions,  and  pro. 
fessed  openly  that  he  would  have  them  to  set  forward  aod 
hold  together  in  any  case,  punishing  him  as  a  traitor  tke 
should  forsake  the  army  before  such  time  as  they  were  arrived 
at  their  joumey'*s  end.     Silanus  the  soothsayer,  who  bad 
uttered  Xenophon^s  purpose,  was  hereby  stayed  from  out- 
running his  fellows,  and  driven  to  abide  with  his  wealth 
among  poor  men,  longer  than  stood  with  his  good  liking* 
Also  the  other  captains  were  much  troubled  and  afiraidi 
when  they  perceived  that  ships  were  prepared  sufficient  for 
their  navigation,  but  that  the  money  promised  to  them,  and 
by  them  to  the  soldiers,  came  not.     For  the  people  of  Si- 
nope and  Heraclea,  knowing  that  the  army  was  now  re- 
solved for  the  voyage,  and  that  Xenophon,  whom  they  feared, 
had  persuaded  tJhem  to  this  resolution,  thought  it  the  wisest 
way  to  furnish  them  with  a  navy  whilst  they  were  in  good 
readiness  to  depart,  but  to  keep  the  money  to  themsdives. 
The  captains  therefore,  who  being  disappointed  by  theK 
towns  found  themselves  in  great  danger  of  their  men,  whom 
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they  had  deceived  with  fair  hopes,  repented  much  of  their 
hasty  offers,  and  signifying  as  much  to  Xenophon,  prayed 
him  to  make  proposition  to  the  army  of  taking  the  ships 
and  sailing  to  Phasis,  where  they  might  seize  upon  lands, 
and  plant  themselves  in  such  wise  as  should  stand  best  with 
their  good  liking.  But  finding  him  cold  in  the  business, 
they  began  to  work  the  principal  of  their  own  followers, 
hoping  by  them  to  draw  in  all  the  rest.  These  news  be- 
coming public,  bred  a  suspicion  of  Xenophon,  as  if  he  had 
won  the  rest  of  the  captains  to  his  purpose,  and  meant  now 
to  carry  the  army  quite  another  way  from  their  own  home. 
Wherefore  assembling  the  companies,  he  gave  them  satis- 
faction, and  withal  complained  of  some  disorders,  which  he 
caused  them  to  redress.  A  general  inquisition  was  likewise 
made  of  offences  committed  since  the  death  of  Cyrus,  which 
being  punished,  all  things  were  in  quiet.  Shortly  after 
^ame  ambassadors  from  Corylas,  lord  of  the  Paphlagonians, 
Mrho  sending  presents  desired  peace  of  the  Greeks :  the  am- 
bassadors were  friendly  entertained,  and  peace  concluded, 
vrhich  needed  not  to  have  been  sought,  for  that  the  Greeks, 
baving  now  their  fleet  in  a  readiness,  did  soon  weigh  anchors 
and  set  sail  for  Harmene,  the  port  of  Sinope,  whither  Che- 
risophus  came,  bringing  with  him  a  few  galleys  from  the 
admiral  Anaxibius,  who  promised  to  give  the  army  pay  as 
Boon  as  they  came  into  the  parts  of  Greece. 

SECT.  XIV. 

Another  great  dissension  and  distraction  of  the  army.  How  the 
fnutineers  were  beaten  by  the  Barbarians,  and  rescued  by 
Xenophon. 

THE  nearer  that  they  approached  to  Greece,  the  greater 
was  their  desire  to  make  provision  for  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  return  home  empty-handed.  Wherefore  trusting 
Well,  that  if  the  charge  of  the  army  were  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  one  sufficient  man,  he  might  the  more  conveniently 
pnxnire  the  good  of  them  all,  they  determined  to  make 
Xenophon  sole  commander  of  all,  in  whose  favour  as 
well  the  captains  as  the  common  soldiers  were  very  earnest 
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and  violent.  But  he,  either  fearing  to  displease  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  were  jealous  of  him  already,  (being  m- 
censed  by  that  fugitive  who  forsook  the  army  at  Trabizond, 
flying  with  one  of  their  two  ships,)  or  moved  by  some  tokens 
appearing  to  him  in  the  entrails,  that  threatened  ill  success 
to  his  government,  procured  with  vehement  contention  that 
this  honour  was  laid  upon  Cherisophus,  a  Lacedaemonian. 
It  seems  that  Xenophon,  considering  the  vexations  incident 
to  the  conduct  of  a  voluntary  army,  wanting  pay,  did  wisely 
in  yielding  to  such  tokens  as  forbade  him  to  accept  it :  espe- 
cially, knowing  so  well  their  desire,  which  was,  by  right  or 
by  wrong,  to  get  wealth  wheresoever  it  might  be  found, 
without  all  regard  of  friend  or  of  foe.  Cherisophus  had 
been  general  but  six  or  seven  days,  when  he  was  deposed 
for  having  been  unwilling  to  rob  the  town  of  Heradea, 
which  had  sent  presents  to  the  camp,  and  been  very  bene- 
ficial unto  them  in  lending  ships  for  their  transportation* 
Two  days  they  had  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Asia,  when  being 
past  those  great  rivers,  which  would  have  given  impediment 
to  their  journey  by  land,  they  touched  at  Heraclea,  where 
consulting  how  to  take  their  way  onwards,  whether  by  land 
or  sea,  one  seditious  man  began  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
seeking  to  get  somewhat  for  themselves,  telling  them  that 
all  their  provision  would  be  spent  in  three  days,  and  that 
being  now  come  out  of  the  enemy's  country,  victuals  and 
other  necessaries  could  not  be  had  without  money;  for  which 
cause  he  gave  advice  to  send  messengers  into  the  town  c( 
Heraclea,  giving  the  citizens  to  understand  what  their  wants 
were,  and  demanding  of  them  three  thousand  pieces  ctf 
money,  called  cyzicenSy  which  sum  amounteth  to  two  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  pound  sterling,  or  thereabout.  This 
motion  was  greatly  applauded,  and  the  sum  raised  to  ten 
thousand  cyzicens  at  least ;  which  to  require,  they  thought 
Cherisophus,  as  being  general,  the  fittest  man ;  others  had 
more  desire  to  send  Xenophon,  but  in  vain,  for  they  both 
refused  it,  and  renounced  the  action  as  dishonest.  Lest. 
therefore  either  of  these  should  fail  in  managing  the  busi — 
ness  which  agreed  not  with  his  disposition,  others  of  mor^ 
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impudency  and  less  discretion  were  sent,  who  in  such  wise 
delivered  their  insolent  message,  that  the  citizens,  taking 
time  to  deliberate  upon  thdr  request,  brought  what  they 
could  out  of  the  fields  into  the  town,  and,  shutting  the  gates, 
did  forthwith  man  the  walls.     When  the  soldiers  perceived 
themselves  to  be  disappointed  of  their  ravenous  purpose, 
they  fell  to  mutiny,  saying,  that  their  leaders  had  betrayed 
them :  and  being  for  the  more  part  of  them  Arcadians  and 
Achaeans,  they  forsook  immediately  Cherisophus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  choosing  new  leaders  out  of  their  own  number.  Above 
four  thousand  and  five  hundred  they  were,  all  heavily 
armed,  who  electing  ten  captains,  sidled  unto  the  port  of 
Calpaa,  which  is  in  the  midway  between  Heraclea  and  By- 
zantium, with  purpose  to  assail  the  Bithynians  on  the  sud- 
den.   With  Cherisophus  there  abode  two  thousand  and  one 
hundred,  of  whom  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  were 
armed  wdghtily ;  Xenophon  had  two  thousand  foot,  three 
hundred  whereof  were   lightly  armed,  and  forty  horse; 
i^bich  small  band  had  done  good  service  already,  and  could 
not  have  been  spared  now.     Cherisophus  had  agreed  witli 
deander,  governor  of  Byzantium,  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Calpas,  whither  Cleander  promised  to  bring 
^ome  galleys  to  convey  him  over  into  Greece ;  for  which 
^^^use  he  took  his  way  thither  by  land,  leaving  to  Xenophon 
^^  shipping  as  he  had,  who  passing  some  part  of  the  way 
by  sea  landed  upon  the  confines  of  Heraclea  and  Thracia 
Aaatica,  intending  to  make  a  cut  through  the  midUmd 
country  to  the  Propont     The  mutineers,  who  had  landed 
at  Calpas  by  night  with  purpose  to  take  spoils  in  Bithjoiia, 
^^ed  themselves  into  ten  companies,  every  captain  lead- 
^g  his  own  re^ment  into  some  village  five  or  six  miles 
ibm  the  sea;  in  the  greater  towns  were  two  regiments 
quartered ;  and  so  was  that  part  of  the  country  surprised 
^  the  sudden,  and  sacked  all  at  one  time.     The  place  of 
'^^'Hiezvous  was  an  high  piece  of  ground,  where  some  of 
^'^  arrived,  finding  no  disturbance ;  others,  not  without 
^Uch  trouble  and  danger ;  two  companies  were  broken  and 
Seated,  only  eight  men  escaping,  the  rest  were  all  put  to 
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the  sword.  *  For  the  Thracians  which  escaped  at  first  out 
of  the  soldiers'*  hands  did  raise  the  country,  and  finding  the=:s 
Greeks  loaden  with  booty,  took  the  advantage  of  their  dis^^ 
order,  cutting  in  pieces  those  two  regiments;  which  done.^ 
they  attempted  the  rest,  encompassing  the  hill  whereon  thejr 
encamped.     One  great  advantage  the  Thracians  had,  that 
being  all  light  armed,  they  could  at  pleasure  make  retread 
from  these  Arcadians  and  Achseans,  who  wanting  the  as- 
sistance of  horse,  and  having  neither  archers  nor  slingers 
among  them,  were  driven  to  stand  merely  upon  their  de- 
fence, bearing  off  with  great  danger,  and  many  wounds  re- 
ceived, the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  Barbarians,  till  finally 
they  were  driven  from  their  watering-place,  and  enforced 
to  crave  parley.     Whatsoever  the  articles  of  oompositioa 
were,  the  Thracians  yielded  to  all ;  but  pledges  for  assur- 
ance they  would  give  none ;  without  which  the  Greeks  well 
knew  that  all  promises  of  such  people,  espedally  so  in- 
censed, were  nothing  worth.     In  the  mean  time  Xenophon 
holding  his  way  quietly  through  the  inland  region,  did  in- 
quire of  some  travellers,  whether  they  knew  ought  of  any 
Grecian  army  passing  along  those  parts ;  and  receiving  by 
them  true  information  of  the  desperate  case  into  which  these  ^ 
gallants  had  foolishly  thrown  themselves,  he  marched  di — 
rectly  towards  the  place  where  they  lay,  taking  with  himia 
for  guides  them  who  gave  him  the  intelligence.    His  horsey 
men  he  sent  before,  to  discover  and  to  scour  the  ways;  th.^ 
light-armed  footmen  took  the  hill-tops  on  either  hand ; 
of  them  setting  fire  on  whatsoever  they  found  combustiU 
whereby  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  on  a  light  flam 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  enemies,  who  thought  that 
huge  army  had  approached.     That  night  he  encamped 
a  hill  within  five  miles  of  the  Arcadians,  increasing  still 
number  of  his  fires,  which  he  caused  hastily  to  be  quenck. 
soon  after  supper.     The  enemies  perceiving  this,  thou^^l 
certainly  that  he  would  have  come  upon  them  in  the  dsLMrkf 
which  caused  them  in  all  haste  to  dislodge.     Early  the  nJ^xt 
morning  Xenophon,  coming  thither  in  very  good  array    to 
have  ^ven  battle,  found  that  his  device  to  affright    the 
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Thracdans  had  taken  full  effect ;  but  he  marvelled  that  the 
Greeks  were  also  departed,  concerning  whom  he  learned  by 
inquiry,  that  they  removed  at  break  of  day,  and  perceived 
by  signs  that  they  had  taken  the  way  to  the  port  of  Calpas, 
in  which  journey  he  overtook  them.  They  embraced  him 
snd  his  with  great  joy,  confessing  that  they  themselves  had 
thought  the  same  which  the  enemies  did,  looking  that  he 
should  have  come  by  night,  wherein  finding  themselves  de- 
Deived,  they  were  afraid  lest  he  had  forsaken  them,  and 
dierefore  hastened  away  to  overtake  him,  and  join  with 
!iiiD.  So  they  arrived  at  the  haven  of  Calpas,  where  it  was 
lecreed,  that  whosoever  from  thenceforth  made  any  motion 
o  disjoin  the  army  should  suffer  death. 

SECT.  XV. 

^  dwers  pieces  of  service  done  by  Xenophon^  and  how  the  army 
returned  into  Greece,  The  occasions  of  the  war  between  the 
Lacedatnonians  and  the  Persian, 

THE  haven  of  Calpas  lay  under  a  goodly  headland, 

hat  was  very  strong,  and  abounding  with  all  kind  of  grain 

txid  fruits,  except  olives.     There  was  also  timber  for  build- 

Kig  and  shipping,  and  a  very  convenient  seat  for  a  great 

=it]r.    All  which  commodities,  that  might  have  allured  the 

^diers  to  stay  there,  and  to  plant,  caused  them  to  haste 

^^ay,  fearing  lest  Xenophon  should  find  some  device   to 

t^sve  settled  himself  and  them  in  that  place.  For  the  greater 

pttt  of  them  had  good  means  to  live  at  home,  neither  did 

^  80  much  for  hope  of  gain  follow  Cyrus  in  that  war,  as 

^  feffod  of  his  honour,  and  the  love  which  they  bare  unto 

™in ;  the  poorer  sort  were  such  as  left  their  parents,  wives, 

■od  children,  to  whom  (though  failing  of  the  riches  which 

^  had  hoped  to  purchase)  they  were  now  desirous  to  re- 

^.    But  whether  it  were  so  that  Xenophon  found  ad- 

^tage  by  their  own  superstition  to  make  them  stay,  which 

^  greatly  suspected,  or  whether  the  signs  appearing  in 

the  entrails  did  indeed  forbid  their  departure,  so  long  they 

^<«e  enforced  to  abide  in  the  place  till  victuals  failed ;  nei- 

^  would  the  captains  lead  them  forth  to  forage  the  coun- 

q2 
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try,  until  the  sacrifices  should  promise  good  success.    Cbe- 
risophus  was  dead  of  an  ague,  and  his  ships  were  gooe^ 
being  returned  to  the  Heracleans,  of  whom  they  were  bor- 
rowed.    His  followers  were  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  the  greater  it  was,  the  more  provision  it  needed,  and 
the  sooner  felt  want.     For  which  cause,  he  that  was  choseu 
coronel  into  the  place  of  Cherisophus  would  needs  adven« 
ture  to  gratify  the  soldiers  with  the  spoil  of  some  villages 
that  stood  near  at  hand ;  in  which  enterprise  he  found  III 
success,  the  whole  country  lying  in  wait  to  entr^  him,  and 
an  army  of  horse  being  sent  by  Phamabazus,  the  satraps 
or  viceroy  of  Phrygia,  to  the  assistance  of  these  Bithjrniao 
Thracians,  which  troops  falling  upon  the  Greeks  that  were 
scattered  abroad  in  seeking  booty  slew  five   hundred  of 
them,  and  chased  the  rest  to  a  certain  mountain  thereby* 
The  news  of  this  overthrow  coming  to  Xenophon,  he  IeA_^ 
forth  a  part  of  the  army  to  the  rescue  of  those  that  sur^ — - 
vived,  and  brought  them  safe  to  the  camp,  upon  which  thc^^ 
Bithynians  made  an  c^er  that  night,  and  breaking^a  corp0^ 
de  garde,  dew  some,  pursuing  the  rei^  to  the  very  tents.*'^ 
This  new  courage  of  the  enemy,  together  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  army,  so  disheartened  and  unfurnished  oi 
necessaries,  caused  the  Greeks  to  remove  their  camp  to 
place  of  more  strength ;  which  having  intrenched,  and 
mitted  to  the  defence  of  such  as  w&re  least  able  to  endure^^ 
travail,  Xenophon  with  the  firmest  and  best  able  men 
forth,  both  to  bury  those  which  were  lately  slain,  and 
abate  the  pride  of  the  Tlumcians  and  their  assbtants.    Ii 
this  journey  his  demeanour  was  very  honourable.  For  havii^^ 
given  burial  to  the  dead,  the  enemy  was  discovered  \jai^ 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  adjoining,  to  whom  (notwithstand^^ 
ing  that  the  way  was  very  rough  and  troublesome,  so  thai0^ 
some  thought  it  a  matter  of  too  great  danger  to  leave  a^^ 
their  backs  a  wood  scarce  passable)  he  marched  directly^ 
telling  his  men  plainly,  that  he  liad  rather  follow  the  enem; 
with  half  the  number,  than  turn  his  back  to  them  witl 
twice  as  many,  and  letting  them  further  know,  that  if  the3^ 
did  not  charge  the  Barbarian,  he  would  not  fail  with  tlm*^ 
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Greater  resolution  to  pursue  them ;  fVom  whom  if  they  could 
ttfely  retire  to  the  camp^  yet  what  should  they  do  there, 
ranting  victuals  to  sustain  them  in  the  place,  and  ships  to 
ttrry  them  away  ?  wherefore  he  willed  them  rather  to  fight 
fell  that  day,  having  eaten  their  dinners,  than  another  day 
aating;  and  not  to  regard  the  uneasy  return,  which  might 
erye  to  stay  cowards  from  running  away,  but  to  wish  unto 
he  enemy  a  fair  and  easy  way,  by  which  he  might  fly  from 
hem.     These  persuasions  were  followed  with   so  valiant 
xecution,  that  both  Per^ans  and  Bithynians  being  chased 
nit  of  the  field,  abandoned  the  country  forthwith,  remov- 
Qg  their  families,  and  leaving  all  that  could  not  suddenly 
ne  conveyed  away  to  the  discretion  of  the  Greeks,  who  at 
^ood  leisure  gathered  the  harvest  of  these  bad  neighbours^ 
idds.     This  was  the  last  fight  which  they  had  on  the  side 
df  Asia.     For  they  were  not  only  suffered  quietly  to  enjoy 
tie  spoil  of  the  country,  but  when  the  opinion  grew  com- 
noQ  in  those  parts,  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Xenophon  to 
>l&nt  a  colony  on  the  port  of  Calpas,  ambassadors  were 
tent  from  the  neighbour  people  to  desire  friendship,  and 
oQike  offer  of  their  best  assistance.    But  the  soldiers  had  no 
ttiind  to  stay.     Wherefore  entering  further  into  Bithynia 
they  took  a  great  booty,  which  they  carried  away  to  Chry- 
*opolis,  a  city  near  unto  Chalcedon,  where  they  sold  it. 
IWnabazus,  lieutenant  in  Phrygia  to  Artaxerxes,  did 
P^Hy  fear,  lest  their  long  stay  in  that  country  might 
lM!eed  in  them  a  desire  to  visit  his  province,  where  they 
i&ight  have  found  great  wealth,  and  little  power  to  guard 
tt-    Therefore  he  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  cu- 
tting him  with  much  instance  and  large  promises  to 
^«ft  them  over  into  Europe^  to  whom  Anaxibius  the  ad- 
^iiural  condescending,  promised  to  give  the  soldiers  pay  as 
>oon  as  they  arrived  at  Byzantium.     So  were  they  carried 
wit  of  Asia  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Persian,  who  in  the  height 
rf  his  pride  had  thought  them  so  surely  imprisoned  with 
""^ty  rivers,  that  he  not  only  denied  to  permit  their  quiet 
departure,  but  willed  them  to  surrender  their  arms  into  his 
^8)  and  so  to  yield  their  lives  to  his  discretion.     How 
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disoourleously  they  were  entreated  by  Anaxibius,  and  how 
to  requite  his  injurious  dealings  they  seized  upon  Byzantium, 
which  by  Xenophon^s  persuadon  they  forbare  to  sack,  I 
hold  it  superfluous  to  relate :  for  the  residue  of  their  do- 
ings appertain  little  to  the  general  course  of  things.  But 
this  expedition,  as  in  all  ages  it  was  glorious,  so  did  it  both 
discover  the  secrets  of  Asia,  and  stir  up  the  Greeks  to  think 
upon  greater  enterprises  than  ever  their  forefathers  had 
undertaken.  Likewise  it  was  the  only  remarkable  action 
which  the  time  afibrded.  For  the  Roman  wars  did  hitherto 
extend  no  further  than  to  the  next  neighbouring  towns  of 
Italy;  and  in  Greece  all  things  were  quiet,  the  Lacedsenu)- 
nians  ruling  insolently,  but  without  disturbance.  True  it  is^ 
that  the  seeds  of  the  war  shortly  following,  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians made  upon  Artaxerxes,  were  already  sown  be- 
fore these  companies  returned  out  of  the  high  countries  of 
Asia.  For  the  towns  of  Ionia,  which  had  sided  with  young 
Cyrus  against  Tissaphemes,  if  not  against  the  great  king, 
prepared  to  rebel,  which  they  thought  safer  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes,  who  was  now  appointed 
lieutenant  both  of  the  old  province,  and  of  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  Cyrus.  Wherefore  the  lonians  besought  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  send  them  aid,  whereby  to  recover  their 
liberty,  and  obtained  their  request.  For  a  power  was  sent 
over  under  conduct  of  Thimbro,  a  Spartan,  who  bestowed 
his  men  in  such  towns  as  had  already  revolted,  to  secure  the 
cities  and  their  fields,  but  not  to  make  any  ofiensive  war. 


CHAP.    XL 

Of  the  affairs  of  Greece  whilst  they  xaere  managed  by  tk^^ 

LacedcBfnonians. 

SECT.  I. 

How  the  Lacedamonians  took  courage  by  example  of  Xenophoit"^ 

army  to  make  war  upon  Artaxerxes, 

It  seems  that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  well  perceive 
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how  ill  part  Artaxerxes  took  their  favour  shewed  anto  his 
brother,  and  yet  were  timorous  in  be^nning  an  open  war 
against  him,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  take  all  care  that  no 
advantage  might  slip  which  could  serve  to  strengthen  their 
estate,  by  finding  the  Persian  work  beyond  the  sea.  But 
vrben  Xenophon'*s  army  had  revealed  the  baseness  of  those 
eflR^minate  Asiatics,  and  rehearsed  the  many  victories  which 
they  themselves  had  gotten,  upon  terms  of  extreme  disad- 
vantage, then  was  all  Greece  filled  with  desire  of  undertak- 
ing upon  this  huge  unwieldy  empire,  thinking  it  no  hard 
matter  for  the  joint  forces  of  that  whole  nation  to  hew  out 
the  way  to  Susa,  whereof  one  handful  had  opened  the  pas- 
sage to  Babylon,  and  further,  finding  no  power  that  was 
able  to  give  them  resistance,  in  all  that  long  journey  of  four 
and  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  furlongs 
spent  in  going  and  returning,  which  make  of  English  miles 
about  four  thousand  two  hundred  four  score  and  one,  a 
very  painful  march  of  one  year  and  three  months.  Never- 
theless, the  civil  distraction  wherewith  Greece  was  miserably 
torn,  and  especially  that  hot  fire  of  the  Theban  war,  which, 
kindled  with  Persian  gold,  brake  forth  suddenly  into  a 
9^t  flame,  drew  back  out  of  Asia  the  power  of  the  Lace- 
^inonians  to  the  defence  of  their  own  estate ;  leaving  it 
9^iestionable  whether  Agesilaus,  having  both  the  same,  and 
^  greater  forces,  could  have  wrought  proportionable  ef- 
^^8.  Sure  it  is,  that  in  the  whole  space  of  two  years, 
^ich  he  spent  in  Asia,  his  deeds  procured  more  com- 
•^^ndation  of  magnanimity  and  fair  behaviour,  than  of  stout 
^Virage  and  great  or  profitable  achievements.  For  how 
^^hly  soever  it  pleased  Xenophon,  who  was  his  friend  and 
^liower  in  this  and  in  other  wars,  to  extol  his  virtue,  his 
^ploits  being  only  a  few  incursions  into  the  countries  lying 
^ar  the  sea,  carry  no  proportion  to  Xenophotf  s  own  jour- 
^y ,  which  I  know  not  whether  any  age  hath  paralleled  : 
^«  famous  retreat  of  Conon  the  Briton,  with  six  thousand 
^en,  from  Aquileia  to  his  own  country,  through  all  the 
^^■^eadth  of  Italy  and  length  of  France,  in  despite  of  the 
^^^Uperor  Theodosius,  being  rather  like  it  than  equaL     But 
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of  Agcsilaus  and  his  wars  in  Asia  and  Greece  we  shall 
speak  more  in  due  place. 

SECT.  II. 
The  prosperous  beginningg  of  the  war  in  Ana. 

THIMBRO,  receiving  Xenophon^s  men,  b^an  to  take 
in  towns,  and  to  entertain  all  such  as  were  willing  to  revolt 
from  the  Persian,  who  were  many,  and  some  of  them  such 
as  had  been  highly  beholding  to  the  king,  who  seem  to  have 
had  no  other  cause  of  discontent,  than  that  they  were  to 
live  under  the  government  of  Tissaphemes,  whom  all  othen 
did  as  vehemently  hate  as  the  king  his  master  did  love  him. 
The  managing  of  the  war  begun  by  Thimbro  was  for  his 
oppressions  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  committed  to  Der- 
cyllidas,  a  Spartan,  who  behaved  himself  as  a  good  man  of 
war,  and  a  wise  commander.  For  whereas  the  rule  of  the 
low  countries  of  Asia  was  divided  between  Phamabazus 
and  Tissaphemes,  who  did  ill  agree,  Phamabazus  being  the 
worthier  man,  but  the  other  by  his  princess  favour  the 
greater,  and  having  the  chief  command  in  those  wars  against 
the  Greeks ;  Dercyllidas,  who  did  bear  a  private  hatred  to 
Phamabazus,  (knowing  well  that  Tissaphemes  was  of  a 
mischievous  nature,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  lus 
corrival  throughly  beaten,  though  to  the  king'^s  loss,)  made 
an  appointment  with  Tissaphemes,  and  forthwith  entered 
iEolis,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Phamabazus, 
which  province,  in  few  days,  he  brought  into  his  own 
power. 

That  country  of  iEolis  had  about  the  same  time  suffered 
a  violent  alteration,  which  gave  easy  success  to  the  attempts 
of  Dercyllidas.     Zenis,  a  Dardanian,  had  been  deputy  U> 
Phamabazus  in  those  parts,  after  whose  death  his  wife 
Mania  procured  his  office,  wherein  she  behaved  herself  89 
well,  that  she  not  only  was  beloved  of  the  people  under  her 
government,  but  enlarged  her  territory  by  the  conquest  of 
certain  towns  adjoining;  and  sundry  times  gave  assistance 
to  Phamabazus  in  his  wars  against  the  Mysians  and  Pift-^ 
dians.     For  she  had  in  pay  some  companies  of  Greeks^ 
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valour  by  her  good  usage  did  her  great  service, 
ovnewhat  before  the  arrival  of  Dercyllidas  in  those 
a  son-in-law  of  hers,  called  Midias,  whom  she  trusted 
>ved  much,  being  blinded  with  ambition,  found  means 
le  her,  and  kill  her  son  of  seventeen  years  old ;  which 
he  seized  upon  two  of  her  prindpal  towns,  wherein 
easure  lay,  hoping  to  have  been  admitted  into  posses- 
f  her  whole  estate.  Being  denied  entrance  by  her  soU 
that  lay  in  garrison,  he  sent  messengers  with  presents 
amabazus,  desiring  him  to  make  him  governor  in  the 
of  Mania.  His  presents  were  not  only  rejected  by 
Mbazus,  but  revenge  of  his  foul  treason  threatened^ 
by  the  wicked  villain  was  driven  into  terms  of  almost 
desperation.     In  the  mean  time  came  Dercyllidas,  to 

the  towns  of  Mania,  that  held  against  Midias,  did 
ly  open  their  gates.  One  only  town  stood  out  four 
(against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  who  were  covetous  of 
^,)  the  governor  striving  in  vain  to  have  kept  it  to  the 
'  Phamabazus.  Now  remained  only  two  cities,  Ger- 
and  Scepsis,  which  the  trmtor  held,  who  fearing  all 
IS  being  loved  of  none,  sent  ambassadors  to  Dercyllidas, 
]g  leave  to  speak  with  him,  and  pledges  for  his  se- 
;  upon  the  delivery  of  which  he  issued  out  of  Scepsis, 
oming  into  the  camp,  made  offer  to  join  with  the 
:s,  upon  such  conditions  as  might  seem  reasonable, 
e  was  plainly  told  by  Dercyllidas,  that  other  condition 
was  none,  than  to  set  the  citizens  freely  at  liberty: 
iresently  upon  these  words  they  marched  toward 
is.'  When  Midias  perceived  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
against  the  army  and  the  townsmen,  who  were  all  of 
ind,  he  quietly  went  along  with  Dercyllidas,  who  re- 
ng  but  a  few  hours  in  the  city,  did  a  sacrifice  to  Mi- 
» and  then  leading  away  the  garrison  of  Midias,  he  left 
ty  free,  and  departed  toward  Gergethe.  Midias  did  not 
;e  his  company,  but  followed  him,  earnestly  entreating 
le  might  be  suffered  to  retain  Gergethe;  but  coming 
i  "^tes,  he  was  bidden  to  command  his  soldiers  that 
ihould  be  opened,  for  (quoth  Dercyllidas)  I  must  here 
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likewise  do  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva.     The  tndtor,  not  darin^^ 
to  make  denial,  caused  his  mercenaries  to  open  the  gate^^ 
whereby  Dercyllidas,  taking  possession  of  the  place,  tenderer/ 
pay  to  the  garrison,  who  did  not  refuse  to  serve  under  his 
ensigns.     This  done,  all  the  goods  of  Mania  were  seizo/ 
upon,  as  belonging  to  one  that  had  been  subject  to  Phanuu 
bazus,  who  was  enemy  to  the  Greeks ;  and  so  the  murderous 
wretch  was  sent  away  naked,  not  knowing  in  what  part  of 
the  world  he  might  find  any  place  to  hide  his  detested  head. 
Dercyllidas,  having  in  eight  days  taken  nine  cities,  pur- 
posed for  the  ease  of  his  confederates  to  winter  in  Bithynia, 
to  which  end  he  took  truce  with  Phamabazus,  who  had  not 
any  desire  of  war.    That  winter,  and  the  summer  ensuing, 
the  truce  being  recontinued,  held;  in  which  time,bemde8  the 
wasUng  of  Bithynia,  the  neck  of  land  joining  Cherronea  to 
the  main  was  fortified,  being  four  or  five  mUes  in  breadth;  by 
which  means  eleven  towns,  with  much  good  land  belonging 
to  them,  were  freed  from  the  incursions  of  tl\e  wild  Thra-  — 
cians,  and  made  fit  and  able  to  victual  the  camp.    Likewise^ 
the  city  of  Atame  was  taken,  which  was  of  great  straigtb,^ 
and  very  well  stored  with  provision.     After  this,  Dercyl-^ 
lidas  had  command  from  Sparta  to  divert  the  war  into 
where  was  the  seat  of  Tissaphemes,  for  that  hereby  it 
thought  not  uneasy  to  recover  all  the  towns  of  L 
Pharax,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  (which  was  a. yearly 
being  appointed  to  join  with  him.    Though  it  was 
that  Tissaphemes  had  neglected  Phamabazus  in  time     mk 
necessity,  yet  was  he  not  in  his  own  danger  requited  wkj^A 
the  like:  for  Phamabazus,  having  respect  to    the 
service,  came  to  assist  his  private  enemy  Tissaphemes, 
so  passing  into  Caria,  they  thrust  garrisons  into  all  ph 
of  strength;    which   done,  they  marched   towards 
hoping  to  find  the  towns  ill  manned  for  resistance.      ^ 
these  Persians  were  desirous  to  keep  the  war  from  th^ir 
own  doors,  so  was  Dercyllidas  willing  to  free  his  con/^ 
derates  the  lonians  from  the  spoil  and  danger  of  the  y^^j 
by  transferring  it  into  Caria.     For  which  cause  he  "passed 
the  river  of  Maeander,  and  not  looking  to  have  been  so  soon 
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^oioountered,  inarched  carelessly  through  the  country,  when 
^jn  the  very  sudden  the  whole  army  of  Tissaphemes  and 
f  hamabazus  was  discovered,  consisting  of  Persians,  Carians, 
^nd  some  mercenary  Greeks,  who  were  all  marshalled  in 
-%rery  good  order  to  present  battle.     The  odds  was  too  ap- 
^jarent,  both  in  numbers  of  men,  and  in  readiness,  as  also 
3.0  advantage  of  ground ;  for  the  Persian  had  a  great  mul- 
cStude  of  horse,  the  Greek  very  few  and  feeble,  being  to 
-fight  in  an  open  plain :  therefore  all  the  lonians,  together 
^mtb  the  islanders  and  others  of  such  places  as  bordered 
mmpon  the  king^s  dominions,  did  either  betake  themselves  to 
present  flight,  or,  abiding  a  while  for  shame,  did  plainly  dis- 
cover by  their  looks  that  they  meant  not  to  be  more  bold 
tbm  wise.     Only  Dercyllidas  with  his  Peloponnesians,  re- 
garding their  honour,  prepared  to  endure  the  fight;  which 
must  needs  have  brought  them  to  destruction,  if  the  coun- 
^  of  Phamabazus  had  been  followed,  who  perceiving  the 
^portunity  of  so  great  a  victory,  was  not  willing  to  let  it 
^p.    But  Tissaphemes,  who  naturally  was  a  coward,  see- 
^^  that  countenance  of  resistance  was  made,  began  to  con- 
sider what  strange  defence  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon  had 
^wed,  and,  thinking  that  all  the  Greeks  were  of  the  like  re- 
^lution,  held  it  the  wisest  way  to  crave  parley ;  the  conclu- 
^^  of  which  was,  that  a  truce  should  be  made,  to  last  until 
^^iasaphemes  might  receive  answer  irom  the  king,  and  Der- 
^Uidas  from  Sparta,  concerning  the  demands  propounded 
^  the  treaty,  which  were  on  the  one  part,  that  all   the 
d^eks  in  Asia  might  enjoy  their  own  liberty  and  laws,  but 
Contrariwise  on  the  other  side,   that  the  Lacedaemonians 
^^Wnild  depart  Asia,  and  leave  the  towns  to  the  king'^s  plea- 
sure.    This  treaty  was  of  none  effect ;  only  it  served  to  free 
^he  Greeks  from  the  present  danger,  and  to  gain  time  unto 
iWif^emes,  who  desired  to  avoid  the  war  by  procrastina- 
^UMi,  which  he  durst  not  adventure  to  finish  by  trial  of  a 
baule. 
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SECT.  UI. 

How  the  Lacedam&nians  took  revenge  upon  the  Eleam  far  old  dis^ 
pleasure.  The  discontents  of  the  Corinthians  and  Theba$u  con- 
ceived against  the  state  of  Sparta. 

IN   the  mean   season  the  Lacedsemonians,   who  foun<I 
none  able  to  withstand  them  in  Greece,  began  to  call  th^ 
Eleans  to  account  for  some  disgraces  received  by  them  dim 
ing  the  late  wars,  when  leisure  was  wanting  to  the  requital 
of  such  petty  injuries.    These  Eleans,  being  presidents  0/ 
the  Olympiac  games,  had  set  a  fine  upon  the  city  of  Sparta, 
for  nonpayment  of  which  they  forbade  them  to  come  to  tie 
solemnity,  and  publicly  whipped  one  of  them,  that  was  a 
man  of  note,  for  presuming  to  contend  against  their  decree. 
Likewise  they  hindered  Agis  king  of  Sparta  from  doing 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  in  all  points  used  great  contempt 
toward  the  Spartans,  who  now  had  no  business  that  could 
hinder  them  from  taking  revenge ;  and  therefore  sent  a 
peremptory  message  to  the  Eleans,  commanding  them  t9 
set  at  liberty  the  cities  which  they  held  in  subjection.   Thi^^ 
was  the  usual  pretence  which  they  made  the  ground  of 
their  wars ;  though  little  they  cared  for  the  liberty  of 
towns,  which  they  caused  afterwards  to  become  followen^^i^ 
and  little  better  than  mere  vassals  to  themselves.     In 
late  wars  with  Athens,  the  strong  opposition  which  the; 
found  caused  this  goodly  title  of  liberty  to  work   v 
slowly ;  but  having  now  to  do  with  a  state  of  great  spin 
and  small  force,  it  gave  present  success  to  thdr 
Two  years  together  they  sent  an  army  into  the  countiy 
the  Eleans;   the  first  year  an  earthquake  (held  in 
times  a  prodigious  sign,  and  which  did  always  forUd  th 
prosecution  of  any  enterprise  in  hand)  caused  them  to  r^-* 
tire ;  the  second  year  all  the  towns  of  the  Eleans  did  hastiljT 
revolt,  and  the  city  itself  was  driven  to  submission,  consenC" 
ing  both  to  suffer  their  old  subjects  freely  to  enjoy  thetf 
liberty,  and  to  have  her  own  walls  thrown  down.     Only  tb^ 
presidentship  of  the  Olympian  games  was  left  unto  theiHy 
which  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would,  in  tiiD^ 
coming,  use  modestly,  finding  themselves  to  stand  at  tb^ 
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mercy  of  Sparta.  In  this  expedition  all  the  Greeks  were 
iSBistant  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  excepting  the  Corinthians 
and  Boeotians,  whose  aid  having  been  of  as  much  import- 
ance in  the  late  Peloponnesian  war,  as  the  force  of  Sparta 
itself,  they  could  not  smother  their  dislike  of  their  unequal 
division  following  thel  victory,  which  gave  to  Sparta  the 
command  of  all  Greece,  to  Thebes  and  Corinth  only  se- 
curity against  Athens,  but  such  a  security  as  was  worse 
than  the  danger.  For  when  the  equal  greatness  of  two 
mighty  estates  did  counterpoise  each  the  other,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  these  neutral  commonweals  to  adhere  to  either, 
u  the  condition  of  their  affairs  required ;  but  when,  to  re- 
venge injuries,  they  had  by  mortal  hatred  prosecuted  the 
ivar  to  extremity,  leaving  the  one  city  naked  of  power  and 
Uends,  the  other  mightily  increased  in  botli,  it  was  then 
3f  not  necessary  to  obey  the  greatness  which  themselves 
mad  made,  yet)  foolish  and  dangerous  to  provoke  it  Never- 
iSieless,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Spartans  to  take  occa- 
non  of  any  quarrel,  which  they  could  not  Bnish  at  pleasure, 
^m  such  time  as  they  had  by  victory  or  composition  made 
■CNne  good  end  with  the  Persian,  toward  whom  they  bent 
Bill  their  care  and  forces. 

SECT.  IV. 

^^  passage  of  AgesUaus  into  Asia.  His  war  wUh  Tissaphemes. 
Sow  Tissaphemes  was  put  to  deaths  and  the  war  diverted  into 
another  province^  through  persuasion  and  gifts  of  Tithraustes 
kis  successor.  How  careless  the  Persian  lieutenants  were  of  the 
king's  good. 

AGESILAUS,  newly  made  king  of  Sparta,  was  desirous 
^  have  the  honour  of  the  victory,  which,  not  without  cause, 
'^  expected  upon  those  of  Asia ;  and  therefore  procuring  a 
P^eat  army  to  join  with  that  of  Dercyllidas,  he  took  his  way 
^  great  pomp  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  a  haven  lying  opposite 
^  the  island  of  Euboea,  in  which  place  Agamemnon  (leading 
*«  power  of  all  Greece  to  the  war  against  Troy,  many  ages 
^^ore)  had  embarked  his  men.  In  imitation  of  Agamem- 
^^^^9  he  meant  also  to  do  sacrifice  in  Aulis,  which  the  Thebans, 
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lords  of  that  country,  would  not  permit ;  but  saying  that 
the  performance  of  such  ceremonies  in  that  place  belonged 
unto  their  officers,  they  were  so  unable  to  conceal  their  map 
lice,  that  sending  some  companies  of  horse  they  threw  down 
his  sacrifice  from  the  altar.     It  was  not  then  convenient 
time  for  Agesilaus  to  entangle  himself  and  his  country  in 
any  new  war;  therefore,  wiuting  better  opportunity  of  re- 
venge,  he  quietly  swallowed  the  contumely,  and  followed 
his  miun  intendment.     Having  landed  hb  men  at  Ephesus, 
he  was  entertained  by  Tissaphemes  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
wherein  Agesilaus  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  Peraan 
should  restore  to  liberty  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia,  was 
promised  that  the  king,  being  first  informed  of  his  demand, 
should  send  answer  to  his  good  liking,  if  he  would  in  the 
mean  while  make  truce.     Truce  was  therefore  made,  which 
Tissaphemes  had  sought  only  to  win  time  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  war^  and  getting  supply  of  men  and  mooef^ 
from  Artaxerxes,  whilst  Agesilaus  was  busy  in  settling  the^ 
estates  of  his  confederate  cities  on  that  ^de  of  the  sea.  Tb^ 
end  of  this  long  vacation  from  war  was  at  the  coming  dowi^ 
of  these  forces  which  Artaxerxes  had  sent,  at  what  dm^ 
Agesilaus  received  a  plain  message  from  Tissaphemes,  tha^ 
either  he  must  forthwith  depart  out  of  Asia,  or  make  gooc^ 
his  abode  by  strong  hand.    Agesilaus,  returning  word  tha::= 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  his  enemies  had  by  perjury  de^ 
served  vengeance  from  Heaven,  prepared  to  invade  them    ^ 
and  sending  word  to  all  the  towns  which  lay  between  him 
and  Caria,  that  they  should  provide  victuals  and  other  ne- 
cessaries for  his  army,  did  easily  make  Tissaphemes  believe 
tKat  his  intent  was  to  invade  that  province  wherein  Tissa- 
phemes dwelt,  and  which  was  unfit  for  horse,  in  which  part 
of  his  forces  the  Persian  had  most  confidence.     Therefore 
Tissaphemes,  bestowing  all  his  companies  of  foot  in  Caria, 
entered  with  his  horse  into  the  plains*  of  Maeander,  hoping 
thereby  to  stop  the  passage  of  a  heavy  foot-army,  not  suf- 
fering them  to  pass  into  that  country  which  was  fittest  for 
their  service.      But  the  Greeks  left  him  waiting  there  in 
vain,  and  marched  directly  into  Phrygia,  where  they  took 
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great  spoil  without  resistance,  till  such  time  as  the  horse- 
men of  Phamabazus  met  him,  who  in  a  small  skirmish  hav- 
ing the  better  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  occasion  that  Agesi- 
laus  returned  to  Ephesus.     Although  in  this  last  fight  only 
twelve  men  were  lost,  yet  Agesilaus,  perceiving  by  that  trial 
how  hard  it  would  be  to  prevail  and  hold  the  mastery  of 
the  field  without  a  greater  strength  of  horse,  took  all  pos- 
sible care  to  increase  that  part  of  his  forces.     By  which 
means  having  enabled  himself  whilst  winter  lasted^  he  en- 
tered upon  the  country  of  Tissaphemes  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  would  permit,  and  not  only  took  a  great 
booty,  but  finding  the  horsemen  of  Tissaphernes  in  the 
plidn  of  Mseander  without  assistance  of  their  infantry,  he 
^ve  them  battle,  and  had  a  great  victory,   taking  their 
<»mp,  in  which  he  found  great  riches.    The  blame  of  this 
loss  fell  heavy  upon  Tissaphemes,  who  either  upon  cow- 
aurdice  had  absented  himself  from  the  battle,  or  following 
s^ome  other  business  was  then  at  Sardes.     For  which  cause 
l^is  master  having  him  in  distrust,  and  thinking  that  peace 
nciight  be  the  sooner  had^  which  he  much  desired,  if  the 
lOQaQ  so  odious  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Greeks  were 
taken  out  of  the  way,  he  sent  into  those  parts  Tithraustes, 
^  Peraan,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Tissaphemes,  and  succeed 
him  in  the  government.     Such  was  the  end  of  this  base 
^  cowardly  politician,  who,  little  caring  to  offend  Heaven 
^hen  by  perjury  he  could  advance  his  purposes  on  earth, 
failed*  at  the  last  through  too  much  overweening  of  his  own 
^om,  even  in  that  part  of  cunning  wherein  he  thought 
Itself  most  perfect.     For  supposing  that  by  his  great  skill 
^  subtle  negociadon  he  should  one  way  or  other  circumvent 
^  Greeks,  and  make  them  weary  of  Asia,  he  did  not  seek 
to  finidi  the  war,  and,  according  to  his  master^s  wish,  bring 
^1  things  speedily  to  quiet ;  but  rather  to  temporize,  till  he 
^'^t  find  some  opportunity  of  making  such  end  as  best 
^ight  stand  with  the  king'^s  honour  and  his  own.    Wherein 
1^  Seems  that  he  much  mistook  his  princess  dispo^tion,  who 
^Wgh  he  bad  highly  rewarded  him  for  the  aid  which  he 
^id  bring  in  his  time  of  danger,  yet  would  he  much  more 
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gladly  have  taken  it,  if  he  could  have  found  such  inean^^ 
whereby  the  danger  itself  might  have  been  avoided ;  as  na\ 
loving  to  have  war  whilst  by  any  conditions  (honourable 
or  not)  he  might  obtain  peace.     And  this  appeared  well 
by  the  course  which  Tithraustes  took  at  his  first  possessio/? 
of  the  low  countries ;  for  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Agesilaus 
in  very  friendly  sort,  letting  him  know  that  the  man  who 
had  been  author  of  the  war  was  now  taken  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  it  was  the  king^s  pleasure  to  let  the  Greeks  enjoy 
their  own  laws  and  liberty,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
pay  him  the  tribute  accustomed,  and  the  army  be  forthwith 
dismissed.     The  answer  to  this  proposition  was  by  Agesi- 
laus referred  to  the  council  of  Sparta :  in  the  mean  season 
he  was  content  to  transfer  the  war  into  the  province  oC 
Pharnabazus,  at  the  request  of  Tithraustes,  who  bough 
his  departure  with  thirty  talents. 

This  was  a  strange  manner  of  war,  both  on  the  offenaT 
and  on  the  defensive  part.     For  Agesilaus,  having  enter-^^^ 
tained  great  hopes  of  vanquishing  the  great  king,  was  001 
tented  to  forbear  his  several  provinces  at  the  entreaty 
the  lieutenants ;  and  those  lieutenants,  bdng  employed  b 
the  king  to  maintidn  his  estates  against  all  enemies,  (whereL 
if  they  failed  they  knew  that  their  heads  might  eaaly 
taken  from  their  shoulders,)  were  little  offended  at  any  1 
that  fell  on  their  next  neighbour  provinces,  which  were  su1> 
ject  likewise  to  the  same  crown  of  Persia,  so  long  as  theiV 
own  government  could  be  preserved  free  from  waste  and 
danger.     The  cause  of  this  disorder  on  the  Per»an  ^de  I 
can  ascribe  to  nothing  so  deservedly  as  to  the  comiptal 
estate  of  the  court,  wherein  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  min- 
isters of  pleasure  were  able  by  partial  construction  to  coun- 
tenance or  disgrace  the  acdons  of  such  as  had  the  managing 
of  things  abroad ;  and  to  that  foolish  manner  of  the  kiogs, 
(which  was  so  usual  that  it  might  be  called  a  rule^)  to  re- 
ward or  punish  the  provincial  governor,  according  to  the 
bttiefit  or  loss  which  the  country  ^ven  in  charge  unto  eiiA 
of  them  received  during  the  time  of  his  rule.     Whereby  it 
came  to  pass,  that  as  every  one  was  desirous  to  make  fai* 
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wn  territory  yield  a  large  increase  to  the  king^s  treasure, 
I  no  man  was  careful  to  assist  his  borderers,  if  loss  or 
uiger  might  thereby  grow  to  himself  and  his ;  but  sat  still 
I  an  idle  beholder,  when  perhaps  by  joining  their  forces 
had  not  been  uneasy  to  recompense  the  spoil  of  one 
nintry  by  conquering  another,  or  defending  a  third  from 
ir  greater  miseries. 

SECT.  V. 

The  war  and  treaty  between  Agesilaus  and  Phamahazus. 

AGESILAUS  having  thus  compounded  with  Tithrau* 
tes,  entered  Phrygia,  burning  and  wasting  the  country  with- 
out resistance.  He  took  the  palace  of  Phamabazus,  and 
wj  his  lieutenant  drave  him  out  of  his  camp.  These  actions, 
ogether  with  his  honourable  behaviour,  which  added  much 
o  their  lustre,  were  more  glorious  than  profitable.  For  he 
lid  not  win  cities  and  places  of  strength,  which  might  have 
ncreased  his  power,  and  given  assurance  to  the  rest  of  his 
proceedings;  but  purchased  fame  and  high  reputation,  by 
*^bich  he  drew  unto  him  some  that  were  discontented  and 
stood  upon  bad  terms  with  the  great  king,  whom  he  lost 
^gain  as  easily,  by  means  of  some  slight  injury  done  to  them 
by  his  under-captains.  Phamabazus  did  not  enclose  him- 
■df  in  any  town,  for  fear  of  being  besieged,  but  kept  the 
^,  lying  as  near  as  he  could  safely  to  the  enemies,  with 
^hom  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  fight,  but  to  make  some 
9W)d  end  by  composition,  which  he  found  not  uneasy  to  do. 
^9  the  pleasures  by  him  formerly  done  to  the  state  of 
Sparta,  in  the  times  of  their  most  neces^ty,  had  been  so 
gntt,  that  when  he  (obtaining  parley)  did  set  before  their 
7^  his  bounty  towards  them,  and  his  love,  (which  had  been 
*^,  that,  besides  many  other  hazards  of  his  person,  he  had 
«*  the  rescue  of  their  fleet,  when  it  was  driven  to  run 
vhore  at  Abydus,  adventured  to  ride  into  the  sea  as  far  as 
ha  could  find  any  groirod,  and  fight  on  horseback  against 
^Athenians,)  together  with  his  faith,  Which  had  never 
^  violated  in  word  or  deed ;  they  knew  not  how  to  ex- 

^^  their  mgratitude,  otherwise  than  by  telling  him,  that 
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having  war  with  his  master,  they  were  enforced  against 
their  will  to  offend  him.  Agesilaus  did  make  a  fair  offer 
to  him,  that  if  he  would  revolt  from  the  king  to  them,  they 
would  maintain  him  against  the  Pertnan,  and  establish  him 
free  prince  of  the  country,  wherein  he  was  at  that  time  only 
deputy  to  Artaxerxes.  But  Phamabazus  told  him  plainly, 
that  if  the  king  his  master  did  put  him  in  trust  to  make 
war  against  them,  he  would  not  fail  to  do  the  best  that  be 
could  as  their  enemy ;  if  the  charge  were  taken  out  of  bis 
hand,  and  he  commanded  to  obey  another,  he  would  then 
shift  side,  and  betake  himself  to  their  alliance.  The  isue 
of  this  parley  was,  that  the  army  should  no  longer  abide  in 
Phrygia,  nor  agun  return  into  it,  whilst  employment  couU 
be  found  elsewhere.  The  excuse  made  by  Agesilaus,  and 
the  withdrawing  of  his  forces  out  of  those  parts,  were  not 
sufficient  to  appease  Phamabazus,  whom  he  had  not  in- 
vaded for  want  of  more  necessary  business  elsewhere,  but 
because  his  country  would  yield  great  booty,  and  for  the 
hire  of  thirty  talents.  By  this  means  the  Lacedaemonians 
changed  an  honourable  friend  into  a  hot  enemy,  who  after- 
wards requited  their  unthankfulness  with  full  revenge. 

SECT,  VI. 

The  great  'Commotions  raised  in  Greece  by  the  Thebans  and  othtrt, 
that  were  lured  with  gold  from  the  Persian. 

IN  the  mean  while  Tithraustes,  perceiving  that  Agesilaus 
meant  nothing  less  than  to  return  into  Greece,  and  let  Ar- 
taxerxes rest  quietly  in  Asia,  took  a  wise  course,  whereby 
the  city  of  Sparta  was  not  only  driven  to  look  to  her  own, 
and  give  over  her  great  hopes  of  subverting  the  empii«f 
but  was  beaten  out  of  all  that  had  been  gotten  by  many 
late  victories,  and  saw  her  dominion  restrained  unto  the 
narrow  bounds  of  her  own  territory.  He  sent  into  Greece 
fifty  talents  of  silver,  to  be  employed  in  raising  war  against 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  which  treasure  was,  by  the  subtle 
practice  of  him  that  was  put  in  trust  with  it,  in  such  wise 
dispersed  among  the  principal  men  of  the  Thebans,  Aigires, 
and  Corinthians,  that  all  those  estates  having  formerly  hara^ 
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ecret  hate  to  that  of  Sparta,  were  now  desirous  of  nothing 
3  much  as  of  open  war.  And  lest  this  great  heat  of  the 
icensed  multitude  should,  for  want  of  present  exercise,  be- 
in  to  faint,  and  vanish  away  in  idle  words,  occasion  was 
>und  out  to  thrust  the  Lacedaemonians  into  arms,  that  they 
lemselves  might  seem  authors  of  the  quarrel.  Some  land 
lere  was  in  the  tenure  of  the  Locrians,  to  which  the 
liebans  had  in  former  time  laid  claim ;  but  the  Phocians, 
ither  having  the  better  title,  or  ^finding  the  greater  favour, 
ad  it  adjudged  unto  them,  and  received  yearly  money  for 
^  This  money  the  Locrians  were  either  hired  or  per- 
iiaded  to  pay  now  to  the  Thebans,  who  readily  accepted 
;•  The  Phocians,  not  meaning  so  to  lose  their  rent,  made  a 
iatress  by  strong  hand,  recovering  a  great  deal  more  than 
b^  own,  which  the  Thebans  (as  in  protection  of  their  new 
enaats)  requited  with  an  invasion  made  upon  Phocis,  wast- 
Dg  thai  country  in  the  manner  of  open  war.  Such  were 
be  be^nnings  of  professed  hostility  between  Thebes  and 
iparta,  and  the  first  breaking  out  of  their  close  enmity, 
(hat  had  long  time,  though  hardly,  been  concealed.  For 
when  the  Phocian  ambassadors  came  to  Sparta,  complaining 
of  the  violence  done  by  the  Thebans,  and  requesting  suc- 
cour, they  had  very  favourable  audience,  and  ready  consent 
to  their  suit ;  it  being  the  manner  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  defer  the  acknowledgment  of  injuries  received,  until  oc- 
casioo  of  revenge  were  offered,  and  then  to  discover  their 
Agnation  in  cold  blood.  At  thb  time  they  had  very 
good  opportunity  to  work  their  own  wills,  having  no  other 
^^ir  to  disturb  them  in  Greece,  and  hearing  out  of  Asia  no 
^^$  that  could  offend  or  trouble  them :  wherefore  they 
^t  Lysander  to  raise  all  the  countries  about  Phocis,  and 
^th  such  forces  as  he  could  levy,  to  attend  the  coming  of 
^susanias  king  of  Sparta,  (for  Sparta,  as  hath  been  shewed 
^ore,  had  two  kings,)  who  should  follow  him  with  the 
'tvength  of  Peloponnesus.  Lysander  did  as  he  was  ap. 
Fluted,  and  being  of  great  reputation  in  those  parts,  he 
4«w  the  Orchomenians  to  revolt  from  Thebes.  Pausanias 
''^ewise  raised  all  Peloponnesus,  except  the  Corinthians, 

r2 
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(who  refused  to  assist  him  in  that  enterprise,)  meaning  to 
join  with  Lysander,  and  make  a  speedy  end  of  the  war. 
The  consideration  of  so  great  a  danger,  approaching  w 
swiftly,  caused  the  Thebans  to  seek  what  help  they  could 
abroad,  forasmuch  as  their  own  strength  was  far  too  Uttle 
to  make  resistance  against  such  mighty  preparations.    It 
was  not  unknown  to  them,  that  many  followers  of  the  Ls- 
cedsemonians  were  otherwise  affected  in  heart  than  they 
durst  utter  in  countenance;  but  the  good  wishes  of  such 
people  were  little  available,  considering  that  the  most  whidi 
could  be  expected  from  them  was,  that  they  should  do  as 
httle  hurt  as  they  could ;  by  which  manner  of  tergiyersa- 
tion  the  Corinthians  did  at  that  present  cast  themselves  into 
the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans,  to  the  no  great  benefit  of 
Thebes.  Wherefore  it  was  thought  the  safest  course  to  pro- 
cure the  asastance  of  some  estate  that  might  presently  de- 
clare itself  on  their  side,  which  would  cause  many  others  to 
follow  the  example,  and  make  their  party  strong.     To  this 
end  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  excusing  old  offenoeS) 
as  either  not  committed  by  public  allowance,  or  done  in 
time  of  the  general  war,  and  recompensed  with  frienddiip 
lately  shewn  in  their  refusal  of  assisting  Pausanias,  when  he 
came  in  behalf  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  against  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Athens.     In  regard  of  which,  and  for  their  own  ho- 
nour's sake,  they  requested  them  of  aid  in  the  present  irsr, 
offering  to  do  the  bc^t  that  they  could  for  the  restoring  of 
Athens  to  her  former  estate  and  dignity.    Thraa3rbulus  and 
his  friends,  who,  persecuted  by  the  thirty,  had  been  well  en- 
tertained at  Thebes,  procured  now  the  city  to  make  a  laige 
requital  of  the  courtesy  which  they  had  received.     For  it 
was  decreed,  that  the  state  of  Athens  should  not  only  re- 
fuse to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  war,  but  that  it 
should  assist  the  Thebans,  and  engage  itself  in  their  cause. 
Whilst  Pausanias  lay  still,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  confe- 
derates,   Lysander,  being  desirous  to  do  somewhat  that 
might  advance  the  business  in  hand,  came  to  HaKairtos^ 
where,  though  Pausanias  did  not  meet  him,  as  had  heem 
appointed,  yet  he  attempted  the  town,  and  was  alain 
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fight  by  the  Thdbans,  who  came  hastily  to  the  reacue.  As 
this  victcury  did  encourage  the  Thebans,  so  the  coming  of 
Pausamas  with  his  great  army  did  again  amaze  them  with 
presentatioo  of  extreme  danger ;  but  their  spirits  were  soon 
revived  by  the  strong  succour  which  was  brought  from 
Athens,  in  conaderation  of  which,  and  of  the  late  battle, 
Pausanias  durst  not  hazard  a  new  fight  with  them,  but  re- 
c^ving  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  slain,  by  composition, 
departed  out  of  their  territory,  for  which,  either  cowardice 
or  indiscretion,  he  was  at  his  return  to  Sparta  condemned 
as  a  traitor,  and  driven  to  fly  into  Tegea,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  banishment. 

SECT.  vn. 

How  AgmUxui  tocu  oMed  out  of  Asia  to  help  his  country.  A  vio 
tory  of  the  Spartans,  Conon  the  Athenian^  assisted  by  Phama^ 
baxuif  overcomes  the  Lacedammiian  fleets  recovers  the  mastery  of 
the  seaSf  and  rebttUds  the  waUs  of  Athens, 

THIS  good  success,  and  the  confederacy  made  with 
Athens,  gave  such  reputation  to  the  Thebans,  that  the  Ar- 
gives,  Corinthians,  Eubceans,  Locrians,  and  Acamanes,  did 
forthwith  side  with  them,  and  raising  a  strong  army,  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  near  as  they 
might  to  their  own  doors,  considering  that  the  force  of 
Sparta  itself  was  not  great,  but  grew  more  and  more  by  the 
adjunction  of  their  confederates.  The  magistrates  of  Sparta 
percmving  the  danger,  sent  for  Agesilaus,  who  readily 
obeyed  them,  and  promising  his  friends  in  Asia  to  return 
speedily  to  their  asostance,  passed  the  straits  of  Helles- 
pont  into  Europe.  In  the  mean  time  the  cities  of  the  new 
league  had  given  battle  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  re- 
Oiainder  of  their  assodates,  but  with  ill  success.  For  when 
die  Tight  wing  of  each  part  had  gotten  the  better  hand,  the 
Ar^ves  and  Thebans  returning  from  the  chase  in  some  dis- 
<>vder,  were  broken  and  defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
^bo  meeting  them  in  good  cnrder,  won  from  them  the  ho* 
which  they  had  gotten  by  forcing  the  left  wing  of  the 
and  made  the  victory  of  that  day  entirely 
a8 
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their  own.    The  reports  of  this  battle  meeting  Agealaus  at 
Amphipolis,  were  by  him  sent  over  into  Asia,  where  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  brought  much  comfort  unto  his  friend, 
who  had. since  his  departure  seen  the  Spartan  fleet  beaten, 
and  Lysander  the  admiral  slain.   The  same  man,  whose  en- 
deavour had  brought  the  Athenians  into  order,  by  advanc- 
ing the  sea-forces  of  the  Lacedeemonians  with  money,  and 
all  manner  of  supplies,  was  now  the  occasion  that  the  power 
of  Athens  grew  strong  at  sea,  when  the  city  was  despoiled 
of  her  old  reputation,  and  scarcely  able  to  maintain  an 
army  by  land  for  her  own  defence.    Phamabazusconsider- 
ing  how  much  it  imported  the  king  his  master  to  have  the 
Greeks  divided  into  such  facdons,  as  might  utterly  disable 
them  from  undertaking  abroad,  thought  it  the  safest  way  - 
for  himself,  during  these  broils,  to  take  such  order,  that  he 
should  not  need  any  more  to  seek  peace  by  entreaty  and 
commemoraUon  of  old  benefits  at  their  hands,  who  unpro-  - 
voked  had  sold  his  love  for  thirty  talents.    To  which  pur — 
pose  he  furnished  Conon  the  Athenian  with  eight  ships,^ 
who  had  escaped  when  the  fleet  of  Athens  was  surpriaedH 
by  Lysander  at  iCgos-Potamos,  giving  him  the  commaiME 
of  a  great  navy,  wherewith  he  requited  the  loss  recdved  a= 
iCgos-Potamos,  by  repaying  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
like  destruction  of  their  fleet  at  Cnidus.    After  this 
tory  Conon  sailed  to  Athens,  bringing  with  him,  partly 
the  liberality  of  Phamabazus,  partly  as  the  fruit  of  his 
tory,  so  strong  a  navy,  and  so  much  gold,  as  encouraged  tt»c 
Athenians  to  rebuild  their  walls,  and  think  more  hopefully 
upon  recovering  the  seigniory  which  they  had  lost. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  sundry  small  victories  gotten  on  each  part.  The  Lacedamo- 
nians  lose  all  in  jdsia  ;  the  Athenians  recover  some  part  of  their 
old  domimon. 

NEVERTHELESS  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  many  vic- 
tories at  land,  maintained  for  some  years  the  honour  of 
their  estate,  endangered  very  greatly  by  this  loss  at  sea- 
For  Agesilaus  obtained  the  better  with  his  horsemen  fron^ 
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the  Thessalians,  who  were  accounted  the  best  riders  in 
Greece:  he  wasted  Bceotia,  and  fought  a  great  battle  at 
Goronea  against  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  whom  he 
overthrew ;  and  by  his  marshal  Gylis  foraged  the  country 
of  Liocris ;  which  done,  he  returned  home. 

The  gain  of  these  victories  was  not  great,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  them  was  by  many  losses  much  defaced.    For 
the  Thebans  did  in  the  battles  of  Coronea  vanquish  the 
Orchomenians,  who  stood  opposite  unto  them,  and  retired 
unbroken  to  mount  Helicon,  opening  way  perforce  when 
Agesilaus  charged  them  in  their  return  from  the  pursuit. 
Xikewise  Gylis  was  slain  with  a  great  part  of  his  army  by 
the  Locrians ;  and  some  other  exploits  by  the  Lacedsemo* 
inans  performed  against  the  Corinthians  were  repaid  with 
^ual  damage  received  in  the  parts  adjoining,  many  towns 
lieing  essaly  taken,  and  as  easily  recovered.    The  variety  of 
which  enter-feats  was  such,  that  the  Thebans  themselves 
were  drawn,  by  the  loss  of  the  haven  of  Corinth,  to  sue  for 
peace,  but  could  not  get  audience  till  such  time  as  the  news 
came  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  Iphicrates,  general  of 
the  Athenian  forces  at  Lechseum ;  whereupon  the  Theban 
ambassadors  being  sent  for,  and  willed  to  do  their  message, 
required  only  in  scorn  to  have  a  safe  conduct  given  them, 
that  they  might  enter  into  Corinth.    From  this  time  for- 
ward the  war  was  made  for  a  while  only  by  incursions, 
wherein  the  Achasans,  confederates  of  Sparta,  felt  most  loss, 
their  whole  state  being  endangered  by  the  Acamanians, 
who  held  with  the  contrary  side,  until  Agesilaus  repiud 
these  invaders  with  equal  or  greater  calamities,  brought 
Upon  their  own  lands,  which  did  so  afflict  the  Acamanes, 
tliat  they  were  driven  to  sue  for  peace.    But  the  affiurs  at 
Gea  were  of  most  consequence,  upon  which  the  success  of  all 
iepended.    For  when  the  towns  of  Asia  perceived  that  the 
Cacedaemonians  were  not  only  entangled  in  an  hard  war  at 
^ome,  but  almost  disabled  to  pass  the  seas,  having  lost  their 
%tet  at  Cnidus,  they  soon  gave  ear  to  Pharnabazus,  who 
E^fomised  to  allow  that  they  should  use  their  own  laws,  if 
^liey  would  expel  the  Spartan  governors.    Only  the  city  of 
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Abidus  did  stand  firm,  wherein  Dercyllidas  lay,  who  did 
his  best  to  contain  all  the  towns  about  HeUespont  in  tbe 
alliance  of  the  Laoedsemonians ;  which  he  could  not  do, 
because  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Thrasybulus  took  in  By- 
zantium, Chaloed(Hi,  and  other  places  thereabout,  reducing 
the  isle  of  Lesbos  to  their  ancient  acknowledgment  of 
Athens. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  base  conditions  offered  unto  the  Persian  by  the  Laced4gmoniant» 
Of  sundry  fights  and  other  passages  in  the  war.  Hie  peace  of 
Antalddas. 

ABOUT  this  time  the  Spartans  began  to  percdve  hotr 
uneasy  a  thing  it  would  be  to  maintiun  the  war  against  men 
as  good  as  themselves,  assisted  with  the  treasures  of  Persia^ 
wherefore  they  crfived  peace  of  Artaxerxes,  most  basely  of- 
fering, not  only  to  renounce  the  Greeks  inhabiting  Asis^ 
and  to  leave  them  to  the  king^s  disponUon,  but  withal 
set  the  islanders,  and  every  town  in  Greece,  as  well 
little  as  the  great,  at  full  and  absolute  liberty,  wherdby  tbq^ 
said  that  all  the  principal  estates  of  their  country  would  sik 
be  weakened,  that  no  one,  nor  all  of  them,  should  be  abl— 
to  stir  against  the  great  king.    And  sure  it  was,  that  tl^iC 
power  of  the  country  being  so  broken,  and  rent  into  many 
small  pieces,  could  neither  have  disquieted  the  Peraan,  bjr 
an  ofiensive  war,  nor  have  made  any  good  defence  against 
him,  but  would  have  left  it  easy  for  him  in  continuance  at 
time,  to  have  taken  the  cities  one  after  another,  till  be  had 
made  himself  master  of  all.    The  Spartans  were  not  igno- 
rant of  this,  but  were  so  carried  with  envy,  that,  perceiving 
how  the  dominion  of  the  seas  was  like  to  return  to  Athens, 
they  chose  rather  to  give  all  from  themselves  and  othefS) 
and  make  all  alike  weak,  than  to  permit  that  any  d[  their 
own  nation  should  grow  stronger  than  themselves,  who  so 
lately  had  commanded  all.    Yet  this  great  offer  was  not 
at  the  first  accepted,  both  in  regard  that  the  other  estates 
of  Greece,  who  had  in  the  king'^s  behalf  joined  together 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  did  by  their  several  ambassa- 
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ors  oppose  themselyes  unto  it,  and  for  that  it  was  thought 
ifest  for  Artaxerxes  rather  to  weaken  the  Lacedaemonians 
St  more,  than  by  interposing  himself  to  bring  friends  and 
les  on  the  sudden  to  an  equality.  Especially  Struthas, 
horn  Artaxerxes  did  send  as  his  lieutenant  into  the  Low 
ountries,  did  seek  to  repay  the  harm  done  by  Agesilaus 
i  those  parts;  which  his  intent  appearing  plain,  and  all 
ope  of  the  peace  being  thereby  cut  off,  Thimbro  was  sent 
ito  Asia  to  make  war  upon  Struthas,  and  others  were  ap- 
ointed  to  other  places,  whereby  the  war,  being  scattered 
bout  all  the  isles  and  towns  on  the  firm  land,  grew  almost 
o  the  manner  of  piracy  and  robbery,  affording  many  skir- 
mshes,  but  few  great  actions  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Fhimbro  was  slain  by  Struthas,  and  in  his  place  Diphridas 
H^as  sent,  who  demeaned  himself  more  warily.  Dercyllidas 
vas  removed  from  his  charge  at  Abydus,  because  he  had 
lot  impeached  Thrasybulus  in  his  enterprises  about  Hdles- 
MMit;  Anaxibius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  surprised  and 
ink  in  a  skirmish  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian.  Thrasybu- 
us,  departing  from  Lesbos  toward  Rhodes,  was  slain  by 
^  way  at  Aspendus.  The  city  of  Rhodes  had  long  before 
(billed  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  erected  there  (as  was 
licir  manner)  an  aristocraty,  or  the  government  of  a  few 
lie  principal  citizens,  whereas  contrariwise  the  Athenians 
^^te  accustomed  to  put  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of 
'^  people,  each  of  them  seeking  to  assure  themselves,  by 
^^ecting  in  the  towns  of  thdr  confederates  a  government 
^  unto  their  own;  which  doing  (where  more  especial 
Uise  did  not  hinder)  caused  the  nobility  to  favour  Sparta, 
1^  the  commons  to  incline  to  Athens.  The  people  of 
i^gina  roved  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  which  caused  the 
Uienians  to  land  an  army  in  iEgina,  and  besiege  their 
^"^n ;  but  this  siege  being  raised  by  the  as»stance  of  the 
•^oedflemonian  fleet,  the  islanders  began  anew  to  molest  At- 
^  which  caused  the  Athenians  to  man  their  ships  again, 
^t  returned  beaten,  having  lost  four  of  thirteen.  The  loss 
1^  these  ships  was  soon  reccMnpensed  by  a  victory  which 
%alNrias  the  Athenian  general  had  in  M^m, ;  whereupon 
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the  islanders  were  fain  to  keep  home,  and  leave  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  seas  free.    It  may  well  seem  strange  that  the  dty 
of  Athens,  having  but  newly  raised  her  walls,  having  not 
by  any  fortunate  and  important  battle  secured  her  estate 
from  dangers  by  land,  but  only  depending  upon  the  asast- 
ance  of  such  confederates,  as  carried  unto  different  ends, 
had  often  discovered  themselves  irresolute  in  the  common 
cause,  would  send  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Cyprus  in  defence 
of  Euagoras,  when  the  mastery  of  the  seas  was  so  ill  as- 
sured, that  an  island  lying  in  the  eye  of  Pirseeus,  had  ability 
to  vex  the  coast  of  Attica.    But  as  the  overweening  of  that 
city  did  cause  it  usually  to  embrace  more  than  it  could 
compass,  so  the  insolency  and  shameless  injustice  of  the 
peojple  had  now  bred  in  the  chief  commanders  a  deare  to 
keep  themselves  far  out  of  sight,  and  to  seek  emplojrments 
at  such  distance  as  might  secure  tliem  from  the  eyes  of  the 
envious,  and  from  public  judgments,  out  of  which  few  or 
none  escaped.    For  which  cause  Timotheus  did  pass  away 
much  part  of  his  time  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Iphicrates  in 
Thrace ;  and  Chabrias  now  did  carry  away  into  Cyprus  a 
greater  force  than  his  country  well  could  have  spared,  with 
which  he  returned  not  when  the  business  in  Cyprus  came 
to  an  end,  but  sought  new  adventures  in  Egypt,  whereby 
arose  neither   thanks   to  himself,  nor  profit  to  his  city} 
though  honour  both  to  him  and  it.   The  Athenians  being 
thus  careless  of  things  at  hand,  had  a  notable  blow  given 
unto  them,  shortly  after  that  Chabrias  was  gone  to  Cyprus, 
even  within  their  own  haven.    For  Teleutias,  a  Laoeda^oaa- 
nian,  being  made  governor  of  ^gina,  conceived  a  strong 
hope  of  surprising  the  navy  of  Athens  as  it  lay  in  Piraeus; 
thinking  aright  that  it  was  an  harder  matter  to  encounter 
with  ten  ships  prepared  for  the  fight,  than  with  twenty  ly- 
ing in  harbour,  whose  mariners  were  asleep  in  their  calmis, 
or  drinking  in  taverns.    Wherefore  he  sail^  by  night  unto 
the  mouth  of  the  port,  which  entering  at  the  break  of  day, 
he  found  (according  to  his  expectation)  most  of  the  men  (m 
shore,  and  few  or  none  left  aboard  to  make  resbtance;  by 
which  means  he  took  many  ships  laden  vath  merchandises^ 
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many  fishermen,  passengers,  and  other  vessels,  also  three  or 
four  galleys,  having  sunk  or  broken,  and  made  unservice* 
able,  as  many  of  the  rest  as  the  time  would  suffer.    About 
this  time  Phamabazus,  the  lieutenant  of  Phrygia,  had  one 
of  the  king^s  daughters  given  to  him  in   marriage,  with 
whom  he  Uved  about  the  court,  and  many  officers  that  fa- 
voured  the  Lacedaemonians  were  placed  in  the  Lower  Asia, 
by  whose  assistance  the  fleet  of  Sparta  grew  victorious  about 
Hellespont ;  in  such  wise,  that  perhaps  they  should  not  have 
needed  the  peace  which  they  themselves  procured  by  An- 
talcidas  from  the  great  king,  the  conditions  whereof  were 
such  as  are  mentioned  before,  giving  freedom  to  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  dividing  the  country  into  as  many 
several  states  as  there  were  petty  boroughs  in  it.    Thus  Ar- 
taxerxes  having  bought  his  own  peace  with  money,  did 
likewise  by  his  money  become  arbitrator  and  decider  of 
controversies  between  the  Greeks,  disposing  of  their  busi- 
ness in  such  wise  as  stood  best  with  his  own  good.    The 
tenor  of  Artaxerxes^  decree  was,  That  all  Asia  and  Cyprus 
should  be  his  own,  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scirus 
be  subject  to  Athens;  all  other  Greek  towns,  as  well  the 
little  as  the  great,  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  that  whosoever 
should  refuse  this  peace,  upon  them  the  approvers  of  it  should 
make  war,  the  king  assisting  them  by  land  and  sea  with 
men,  and  ships,  and  treasure.    The  Athenians  were  so  dis- 
couraged by  their  losses  at  sea,  the  Lacedaemonians  by  re- 
volt of  their  eonfederates,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
many  garrisons,  for  which  they  wanted  money,  and  other 
states  by  the  miseries  of  the  war,  whereof  they  saw  no  end ; 
that  all  (excepting  the  Thebans)  did  consent  unto  these  ar- 
ticles.   This  was  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas;  whereof 
the  Lacedaemonians  taking  upon  themselves  the  execution, 
did  not  only  compel  the  Argives  to  depart  out  of  Corinth, 
(which  under  pretence  of  defending  they  held  by  garrisons 
'ately  thrust  into  it,  not  as  patrons,  but  as  lords,)  and  the 
iTiehans  to  leave  Bceotia  free,  of  which  province  Thebes 
k^ad  always  held  the  government ;  the  Thebans  themselves 
^^«ng  also  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Boeotians ;  but 
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caused  the  ManUnaeans  to  throw  down  their  own  city,  and 
to  dwell  in  villages ;  alleging  that  they  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  so  to  do,  though  purposing  indeed  to  chastise 
them,  as  having  been  ill  affected  to  Sparta  in  the  late  war. 
By  these  courses  the  Lacedaemonians  did  hope  that  all  the 
small  towns  in  Greece  would,  when  occasion  should  require 
it,  willingly  follow  them  in  their  wars,  as  authors  of  their 
liberty ;  and  that  the  great  cities,  having  lost  all  their  de- 
pendants, would  be  unable  to  make  opposition. 

• 

SECT,  X. 

The  war  which  the  Lacedcemonians  made  upon  OlyrUhus,    The^ 
take  Thebes  by  treason,  and  Okfnthus  by  famine. 

WHILST  these  wars,  which  ended  without  dther  vic- 
tory or  profit,  consumed  the  riches  and  power  of  Greece:^ 
the  city  of  Olynthus  in  Thrace  was  grown  so  mighty,  thaJB 
she  did  not  only  command  her  neighbour  towns,  but  wi^d 
l)ecome  terrible  to  places  far  removed,  and  to  Sparta  iib 
self.    Great  part  of  Macedonia,  together  with  Pella,  tl^rc 
principal  city  of  that  kingdom,  was  taken  by  the  Olynthiam^ 
who  following  the  usual  pretence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  %o 
set  at  liberty  the  places  over  which  king  Amyntas  did  tjr^ 
rannize,  had  almost  now  driven  him  out  of  his  dominioms 
and  taken  all  to  themselves.    The  dtizeus  of  Acanthus  and 
of  Apollonia,  being  nearest  unto  the  danger  of  these  en- 
croaching neighbours,  acquainted  the  Lacedaemoniaiis  witb 
their  fear,  aflSrming  that  this  dominion  of  the  Olynthians 
would  be  too  strong  for  all  Greece,  if  some  ccHitinuanoe  of 
time  should  give  it  reputation,  which  only  it  wanted ;  where- 
fore they  requested  assistance,  but  in  such  terms  as  did 
sound  of  compulsion ;  protesting  that  either  they  must  war 
upon  Olynthus,  or  become  subject  unto  her,  and  fi^t  in 
her  defence.    Hereupon  was  made  a  hasty  levy  of  moi,  two 
thousand  being  presently  sent  away  with  promise  to  be  se- 
conded by  a  greater  army.    Whilst  these   two   thousand 
gave  such   beginning   to  the  war,  as  agreed  with  their 
small  number,  the  body  of  the  army  following  them  sur* 
prised  the  dtadel  of  Thebes,  which  was  betrayed  into  tb^ 
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inds  of  Phcebidas  the  Lacedaemonian,  by  some  of  the  map- 
atrates,  who  sought  to  strengthen  their  hcdon  by  the 
ivery  of  their  country.  The  Thebans  were  ill  affected  to 
parta,  but  had  not  in  any  one  point  violated  the  peace 
tely  made  between  them ;  which  caused  the  Lacedsemo- 
ans  to  doubt  whether  this  act  of  Phoebidas  were  more 
orthy  of  reward  or  of  punishment :  in  conclusion,  profit 
»  far  overweighed  honesty,  that  the  deed  was  approved, 
any  principal  citizens  of  Thebes  condemned  to  death, 
lany  driven  into  banishment,  and  the  traitors  rewarded 
ith  the  government  of  the  city ;  by  whose  authority,  and 
le  force  of  the  garrison,  the  Thebans  were  compelled  to 
erve  the  Lacedaemonians  in  all,  and  more  than  all  that 
bey  could  require.  This  access  of  power  having  strength- 
ened the  Lacedaemonians,  caused  them  to  entertain  the 
7%ater  forces  about  Olynthus,  which  (notwithstanding  the 
MB  of  one  great  battle,  and  some  other  disasters)  they 
nnpelled  at  length  by  famine  to  render  itself  t6  their  obe- 
ience. 

SECT.   XI. 
<^  the  Thebans  recovered  their  liberty^  drwing  out  the  Laceda- 

monian  garrison, 

AFTER  this  Olynthian  war,  which  endured  almost  three 
^ars,  it  seemed  that  no  estate  in  Greece  was  able  to  make 
Bad  against  that  of  Sparta;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
^hebans  found  means  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  gave 
oth  example  and  means  to  others  to  do  the  Uke.  One  of 
be  banished  men  found  by  conference  with  a  scribe  of  the 
Rieban  magistrat.es  coming  to  Athens,  that  the  tyranny 
^herewith  this  country  was  oppressed  pleased  him  no  bet^ 
^  than  it  did  those  who  for  fear  of  it  were  fled  from  hcHne. 
Whereupon  a  plot  was  laid  between  these  two,  that  soon 
^Dtuid  very  good  success,  being  managed  thus.  Seven  of 
^  banished  men  forsook  Athens  privily,  and  entered  by 
^t  into  the  fields  of  Thebes ;  where  spending  the  next 
^  secretly,  they  came  late  in  the  evening  to  the  gates 
like  husbandmen  returned  from  work,  and  so  passed  undii^ 
^^^'^^red  unto  the  house  of  Charon,  whom  Phyllidas  the 
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scribe  had  drawn  into  the  conspiracy.    The  day  following, 
a  solemn  feast  being  then  held  in  the  dty,  Pbyllidas  pro- 
mised the  governors,  who  were  insolent  and  lustful  men, 
that  he  would  convey  unto  them  that  night  the  most  beau- 
tiful dames  of  the  town,  with  whom  they  should  take  thor 
pleasure.   Having  cheered  them  with  such  hope,  and  plenty 
of  good  wine,  he  told  them  when  the  time  of  performance 
(which  they  urged)  came,  that  he  could  not  make  good  his  , 
promise,  unless  they  would  dismiss  their  followers ;  because 
the  gentlewomen,   who  attended  without  in  a  chamber^ 
would  not  endure  that  any  of  the  servants  should  see  their" 
faces.    Upon  this  occasion  the  attendants  were  dismissed^ 
and  the  conspirators,  attired  like  ladies  and  their  maidf^a 
brought  into  the  place,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  govev« 
nors^  loose  behaviour,  slew  them  all  upon  the  sudden  mtJki 
daggers,  which  they  brought  hidden  under  their  garments 
Then  presently  casting  off  their  disguise,  they  went  to  otber 
places,  where  feigning  themselves  to  come  to  the  goveraon 
upon  business,  they  got  admittance,  and  slew  those  whici 
were  of  the  Lacedaemonian  faction.    By  the  like  devioe 
they  broke  into  the  prison,  slew  the  gaoler,  and  set  at  li- 
berty such  as  they  thought  meet ;  and  being  followed  by 
these  desperate  men,  proclaimed  liberty,  making  die  death 
of  the  tyrants  known.    The  captain  of  the  castle  hearing 
the  proclamation,  thought  the  rebels  to  be  stronger  than  in- 
deed they  were ;  the  citizens  contrariwise  mistrusted  that 
it  was  a  practice  to  discover  such  as  would  be  forward  upoa 
occasion  of  revolting.    But  as  soon  as  daylight  revealed  the 
plain  truth,  all   the  people  took  arms  and  besieged  the 
castle,  sending  hastily  to  Athens  for  succour.    The  garrison 
also  sent  for  aid  unto  the  towns  adjoining,  whence  a  few 
broken  troops  coming  to  the  rescue,  were  defeated  on  the 
way  by  the  horsemen  of  Thebes.    On  the  other  side,  the  bft* 
nished  Thebans  did  not  only  make  speed  to  assist  their 
countrymen,  but  procured  some  Athenians  to  join  with 
them,  and  thereby  came  so  strong  into  the  city,  that  th^ 
castle  was  yielded,  more  through  fear  than  any  necessity^ 
upon  ccmdition  that  the  soldiers  might  quietly  depart  witl^ 
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their  arms ;  for  which  composition  the  captain  at  his  return 
to  Sparta  was  put  to  death.    When  the  news  of  the  doings 
at  Thebes  and  the  success  arrived  at  Sparta,  an  army  was 
raised  forthwith,  and  all  things  prepared  as  earnestly  for 
the  recovering  of  that  city,  as  if  some  part  of  their  ancient 
inheritance  had  been  taken  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
not  a  town  perfidiously  usurped  by  them  restored  to  her 
own  liberty.    Cleombrotus,  one  of  the  kings,  was  sent  on 
this  expedition,  who,  having  wearied  his  followers  with  a 
toilsome  winter^s  journey,  returned  home  without  any  good 
or  harm  done,  leaving  Sphodrias,  with  part  of  his  army,  at 
Thespies,  to  infest  the  Thebans,  who  doing  them  some  dis- 
pleasures, made  large  amends  by  a  foolish  attempt  upon  the 
haven  of  Athens ;  which  failing  to  take,  he  wasted  the  coun- 
try adjoining,  and  drave  away  the  cattle ;  causing  by  this 
outrage  the  Athenians  to  enter  with  all  their  power  into  the 
war,  out  of  which  they  were  before  very  carefully  seeking 
how  to  withdraw  themselves. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Qfthejlourishing  estate  of  Thebes,  Jrom  the  battle  ofLeuc- 

tra  to  the  battle  of  Mantincea. 

SECT.  I. 

now  Thebes  and  Athens  joined  together  against  Sparta.  How  the 
Athenians  made  peace  for  themselves  and  others,  out  of  which 
the  Thebans  were  excluded.  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Theban  greatness. 

*■  H£  Lacedaemonians  were  men  of  great  resolution  and 
^  much  gravity  in  all  their  proceedings,  but  one  disho- 
^rable  rule  they  held,  that  all  respects  withstanding  the 
<^modity  of  Sparta  were  to  be  neglected ;  the  practice  of 
^hich  doctrine,  even  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  them,  did 
P«aily  blemish  that  estate;  but  when  it  was  put  in  execu- 
^  by  insuffident  overweening  men,  it  seldom  failed  to 
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bring  upon  them,  instead  of  profit  unjustly  expected,  both 
shame  and  loss.  And  so  it  befell  them  in  these  ent^piises 
of  Phcebidas  upon  the  castle  of  Thebes,  and  Sphodmt 
upon  the  Piraeus.  For  howsoever  Agesilaus  did  spcnl  the 
country  about  Thebes,  in  which  he  spent  two  sununoi^  yet 
the  diligence  of  the  Thebans  repaired  all,  who,  by  the  good 
success  of  some  attempts,  grew  stronger  than  they  were  at 
the  first. 

The  Athenians  likewise  began  to  look  abroad,  sailing  to 
the  isle  of  Corcyra,  where  they  ordered  things  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  having  in  some  fights  at  sea  prevailed,  b^an,  m 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  surround  Peloponnesus  with  a 
navy,  afflicting  so  the  Lacedsemonians,  that  had  not  the 
Thebans  by  their  insolency  wearied  their  friends,  and  caused 
them  to  seek  for  peace,  it  had  been  very  likely  that  the 
course  of  this  war  should  have  soon  come  to  a  good  eodi 
which  nevertheless,  being  prosecuted  by  the  Thebans,  (who 
opposed  at  once  both  these  two  great  estates,)  left  the  dtj 
of  Sparta  as  much  dejected  as  the  beginning  found  it  proud 
and  tyrannous.    But  the  Athenians  perceiving  how  Thebes 
encroached  every  day  upon  her  weak  neighbours,  not  spar- 
ing such  as  had  been  dependants  upon  Athens,  and  finding 
themselves,  whilst  engaged  in  such  a  war,  unable  to  relieve 
their  complaining  friends,  resolved  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Greece  by  renewing  that  form  of  peace  which  Antalcidas 
had  brought  from  the  Persian.    Wherefore  they  sent  mesp 
sengers  to  Thebes,  peremptorily  signifying,  that  it  was  their 
intent  to  finish  the  war ;  to  which  purpose  they  willed  the 
Thebans  to  send  ambassadors  along  with  them  to  Sparta, 
who  readily  condescended,  fearing  otherwise  that  they  should 
be  left  out  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  came  to  pass,  beiiig 
so  wrought  by  the  courageous  wisdom  of  Epaminondaiy 
who  understood  far  better  than  his  countrymen  whatwat 
to  be  feared  or  hoped.    In  this  treaty  the  Laoedaemoniaoi 
and  Athenians  did  soon  agree ;  but  when  the  Thebona  of- 
fered to  swear  to  the  articles  in  the  name  of  the  BceotiaiH^ 
Agesilaus  required  them  to  swear  in  their  own  name,  and 
to  leave  the  Bceotiana  free,  whom  they  bad  ktely  reduced 
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ider  their  obedience.  Whereunto  Epaminondas  made 
iBwer,  ^hat  the  city  of  Sparta  should  give  example  to 
hebes,  by  setting  the  Laconians  free;  for  that  the  seigni* 
y  of  Boeotia  did  by  as  good  right  appertain  to  the  The- 
uis,  as  that  of  Laconia  to  the  Spartans.  This  was  well 
id  truly  spoken,  but  was  heard  with  no  patience:  for 
^esilaus  bearing  a  vehement  hatred  unto  those  of  Thebes, 
f  whom  he  was  drawn  back  out  of  Asia  into  Greece,  and 
isappointed  of  all  the  glory  which  he  had  hoped  to  achieve 
y  the  Persian  war,  did  now  very  passionately  urge  that 
oint  of  setting  the  Boeotians  at  liberty;  and  finding  it  as 
twtinately  refused,  he  dashed  the  name  of  the  Thebans  out 
if  the  league.  At  the  same  time  Cleombrotus,  the  other 
□og  of  Sparta,  lay  in  Phocis,  who  received  command  from 
the  governors  of  Sparta  forthwith  to  enter  upon  the  land  of 
the  Thebans  with  all  his  power,  which  he  did,  and  was  there 
dam  at  Leuctra,  and  with  him  the  flower  of  his  army.  This 
battle  of  Leuctra,  being  one  of  the  most  famous  that  ever 
^ere  fought  between  the  Greeks,  was  not  so  notable  for 
any  circumstance  foregoing  it,  or  for  the  managing  of  the 
fight  itself,  as  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  many  citizens 
^  Sparta,  but  especially  for  that  after  this  battle  (between 
^ch  and  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  there  passed 
uQt  twenty  days)  the  Lacedaemonians  were  never  able  to 
'^ver  the  strength  and  reputation  which  had  formerly 
Blade  them  redoubted  far  and  near ;  whereas  contrariwise 
^  Thebans,  whose  greatest  ambition  had  in  former  times 
confined  itself  unto  the  little  region  of  Boeotia,  did  now  be- 
gin to  undertake  the  leading  and  command  of  many  people 
^  estates  in  such  wise,  that  soon  after  they  brought  an 
^y  of  threescore  and  ten  thousand  strong  unto  the  gates 
^Sparta.  So  much  do  the  afflictions  of  an  hard  war,  va- 
^tly  endured,  advance  the  affairs  of  the  distressed,  and 
pnde  them  into  the  way  of  conquest,  by  stiffening  that  re- 
lation with  a  manly  temper,  which  wealth  and  ease  had 
^^itHigh  luxury,  recklessness,  and  ttiany  other  vices  or  vani- 
^•made  rusty  and  effeminate. 

&ALE6H,  VOL.  III.  S 
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SECT.  II. 

How  the  Athenians  took  upon  them  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Greea. 
New  troubles  hence  arising,  Epaminondas  invadeth  and  wasteth 
the  territory  of  Lacedtemon, 

THE  Athenians,  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  this  over- 
throw fallen  upon  their  old  enemies  and  new  confederatei 
the  Lacedaemonians,  did  nevertheless  finely  g^ve  them  to 
understand,  that  their  dominion  was  expired^  and  therefore 
their  pride  might  well  be  laid  away.     For,  taking  upon 
themselves  the  msdntenance  of  the  peace  lately  concluded, 
which  Age^laus  (perhaps  of  purpose  to  make  benefit  of 
quarrels  that  might  arise)  had  left  unperfect,  they  assembled 
the  deputies  of  all  the  estates  confederated  at  Athens,  where 
the  general  liberty  of  all  towns,  as  well  small  as  great,  wai 
ratified,  under  the  style  of  the  Athenians  and  their  sm- 
ciates.     Hereupon  began  fresh  garboils.     The  MantineaoS) 
claiming  power  by  this  decree  to  order  their  affairs  at  their 
own  pleasure,  did  (as  it  were)  in  despite  of  the  Spartaofi) 
who  had  enforced  them  to  raze  their  town,  reedify  it,  aod 
ally  themselves  with  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  stood  wont 
affected  to  Sparta.     The  Arcadians,  a  strong  nation,  coo- 
sisting  of  many  cities,  were  distracted  with  factions;  sooie 
desiring  to  hold  good  correspondency  with  the  Lacedsw)* 
nians,  some  to  weaken  and  keep  them  low,  yet  all  pretend^ 
ing  other  ends.     The  Lacedaemonians  durst  not  give  im« 
peachment  to  the  Mantineans,  nor  take  upon  them  to  ccHred 
their  ill-willers  among  the  Arcadians,  till  such  time  as  the 
factions  brake  out  into  violence,  and  each  part  called  in  fo- 
reign help.     Then  was  an  army  sent  from  Sparta,  is  it 
were  in  defence  of  the  people  of  Tegea,  against  the  Maa^r 
tineans,  but  indeed  agiunst  them  both.     Ag^silaus  had  the 
leading  of  it,  but  effected  nothing.     The  Thebans  bad  bf 
this  time  subdued  the  Phocians,  and  were  become  bead  oC 
the  Locrians,  Acamanians,  Euboeans,  and  many  otbeni 
with  the  power  of  which  countries  they  entered  PelopoB^ 
nesus  in  favour  of  the  Arcadians,  who  had  upon  expectation^ 
of  their  cominjg  abstained  from  giving  battle  to  Agesilau^ 
The  army  of  the  Spartans  being  dismissed,  and  Epaminoii- 
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las  joined  with  the  Arcadians,  the  region  of  Lnoonia  was 
nvaded  and  spoiled;  a  thing  so  strange,  that  no  oracle 
ould  have  found  belief,  if  any  had  foretold  it.    Almost  six 
lundred  years  were  spent  since  the  Dorians,  under  the  pos- 
erity  of  Hercules,  had  seized  upon  Laconia,  in  all  which 
ime  the  sound  of  an  enemy's  trumpet  was  not  heard  in  that. 
country;  ten  years  were  not  fully  past  since  all  Greece  was 
It  the  devotion  of  the  Spartans ;  but  now  the  region  which 
neither  Xerxes  with  his  huge  army  could  once  look  upon, 
nor  the  mighty  forces  of  Athens  and  other  enemy-states 
bad  djftred  to  set  foot  on,  saving  by  stealth,  was  all  on  a 
B^t  fire,  the  very  smoke  whereof  the  women  of  Sparta 
weife  ashamed  to  behold.    All  which  indignity  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  issue  out  of  Sparta  to  fight, 
bat  sought  how  to  preserve  the  town,  setting  at  liberty  as 
toany  of  their  Helotes,  or  slaves,  as  were  willing  to  bear 
■nns  in  defence  of  the  state,  and  somewhat  pitifully  entreated 
the  Athenians  to  give  them  succour.     From  Corinth  and 
*Hne  towns  of  Peloponnesus  they  received  speedy  assistance: 
the  Athenians  came  forward  more  slowly,  so  that  Epami- 
nondas  returned  without  battle,  having  rebuilded  the  city 
rf  Messene,  and  peopled  it  anew  by  calling  home  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  many  ages  be- 
^  had  chased  away  into  other  countries,  possessing  their 
territories  themselves. 

SECT.  in. 

^  composHwn  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  command  in  war 
ogahut  the  Thebans,  who  again  invade  and  spoil  Peloponnesus. 
The  unfortunate  presumption  of  the  Arcadians. 

THIS  journey  therefore  utterly  defaced  the  reputation 
rf  the  Spartans,  in  such  wise,  that  they  did  no  longer  de- 
^^ind  the  conduct  of  the  army,  which  was  to  be  raised,  nor 
^J  manner  of  precedence ;  but  sending  ambassadors  from 
Sparta,  and  from  all  the  cities  which  held  league  with  it, 
^\o  Athens,  they  offered  to  yield  the  admiralty  to  the 
Athenians,  requesting  that  they  themselves  might  be  ge- 
'^rrfs  by  land.  This  had  been  a  composition  well  agreeing 
^th  the  situation  and  quality  of  those  two  cities,  but  it  was 

h2 
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rejected,  because  the  mariners  and  others  that  were  to  be 
employed  at  sea,  were  men  of  no  mark  or  estimation  in 
regard  of  those  companies  of  horse  and  foot  whereof  the 
land-army  was  compounded,  who  being  all  gentlemen  or 
citizens  of  Athens,  were  to  have  served  under  the  Laceda^ 
monians.  Wherefore  it  was  agreed  that  the  authority 
should  be  divided  by  time,  the  Athenians  ruling  five  days, 
the  Lacedaemonians  other  five,  and  so  successively  that  eack 
of  them  should  have  command  of  all,  both  by  land  and  bj 
aea.  It  is  manifest,  that  in  this  conclusion  vain  ambitioo 
was  more  regarded  than  the  common  profit,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  very  slowly  advanced,  where  consultation,  f& 
solution,  and.  performance  are  so  often  to  change  haod& 
This  appeared  by  a  second  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  wher^ 
in  the  Thebans  found  their  enemies  so  unable  to  impeach 
them,  that  having  fortified  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  as  in 
former  times  they  had  done  against  Xerxes,  they  were 
driven  out  of  their  strength  by  Epaminondas,  who  foraged 
the  country  without  resistance.  But  as  the  article  of  tbb 
league  between  Athens  and  Sparta  did,  by  dividing  the 
conduct  in  such  manner,  disable  the  society,  and  make  it 
insufiicient  to  those  ends  for  which  it  was  concluded;  so  the 
example  of  it  wrought  their  good,  by  filling  the  enem/s 
heads  with  the  like  vanity.  For  the  Arcadians  considering 
their  own  numbers  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  and 
having  found  by  many  trials  that  their  people  were  not  in- 
ferior to  others  in  strength  of  body,  in  courage,  or  in  good 
soldiership,  thought  it  good  reason  that  they  should  in  like 
manner  share  the  government  with  their  friends  the  The- 
bans, and  not  always  continue  followers  of  others,  by  in- 
creasing whose  greatness  they  should  strengthen  their  own 
yoke.  Hereupon  they  began  to  demean  themselves  vefy 
insolently,  whereby  they  grew  hateful  to  their  neighboiiKr 
and  suspected  of  the  Thebans  in  an  ill  time.  For  a  motioo 
of  general  peace  having  been  made,  (which  took  not  effect^ 
because  the  city  of  Messene  was  not  abandoned  to  the  I> 
cedasmonians,)  the  next  enterprise  of  the  Spartans  and  tbeir 
friends  was  upoQ  these  Arcadians,  who,  relying  too  much 
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m  their  own  worth,  were  overthrown  in  a  great  battle, 

ir  calamity  being  as  pleasing  to  their  confederates  as  to 

ir  enemies. 

SECT.  IV. 

i  great  growth  of  the  Theban  estate.  Embassages  of  the  Greeks 
o  the  Persian,  with  the  reason  why  he  most  favoured  the  The* 
ans.  Troubles  in  the  Persian  empire.  The  fruitless  issue  of 
he  embassages, 

THE  Thebans  especially  rejoiced  at  the  Arcadians^  mis- 
tune,  considering,  that,  without  their  aid^  the  success  of 
enterprises  proved  so  ill ;  whereas  they  themselves  had 
their  own  power  accomplished  very  well  whatsoever  they 
)k  in  hand,  and  were  become  not  only  victorious  over  the 
kcedsemonians,  but  patrons  over  the  Thessalians,  and  mo- 
trators  of  the  great  quarrels  that  had  risen  in  Macedonia, 
bere  compounding  the  differences  about  that  kingdom  as 
eased  them  best,  they  carried  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
d  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  an  hostage  unto 
bebes.  Having  therefore  obtained  such  reputation  that 
:tle  seemed  wanting  to  make  them  absolute  commanders 
'  all  Greece,  they  sought  means  of  alliance  with  the  Per- 
m  king,  to  whom  they  sent  ambassador  the  great  and  fa- 
008  captain  Pelopidas,  whose  reputation  drew  Artaxerxes 
>  grant  unto  the  Thebans  all  that  they  desired ;  whereof 
^  especial  points  were,  that  Messene  should  remain  free 
tm  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  the  Athenians  should 
vbear  to  send  their  ships  of  war  to  sea ;  only  the  latter  of 
teie  two  was  somewhat  qualified  with  reference  to  further 
Ivice.  The  other  states  of  Greece  did  also  send  their  am- 
ttsadors  at  the  same  time,  of  whom  few  or  none  received 
inch  contentment.  For  the  king,  having  found  by  long 
Kperience  how  far  it  concerned  him  to  maintain  a  sure 
■rty  in  Greece,  did  upon  many  weighty  considerations  re- 
^e  to  bind  the  Thebans  firmly  unto  him,  justly  expect- 
^  that  their  greatness  should  be  on  that  side  his  own 
Bcurity.  The  Athenians  had  been  ancient  enemies  to  his 
''owii,  and  having  turned  the  profit  of  their  victories  upon 
^  Peraan  to  the  purchase  of  a  great  estate  in  Greece, 
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maintained  their  seigniory  in  such  puissant  manner,  that 
(sundry  grievous  misfortunes  notwithstanding)  they  had 
endured  a  terrible  war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  bang 
followed  by  most  of  the  Greeks,  and  supplied  with  treasure 
and  all  sorts  of  aid  by  Darius  Nothus,  were  not  able  to 
vanquish  them,  till  their  own  indiscretion  brought  them  on 
their  knees.     The   Lacedaemonians  being  victorious  over 
Athens,  had  no  sooner  established  their  dominion  at  home, 
than   they  undertook   the  conquest  of  Asia,  from  which 
though  by  the  commotion  ridsed  in  Greece  with  Feraan 
gold   they   were  called   back,   yet  having   renewed  thdr 
power  and  settled  things  in  Greece,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  they  should  upon  the  next  advantage  have  pursued 
the  same  enterprise,  had  not  they  been  impeached  by  this 
Theban  war.     But  the  Thebans  contrariwise  had  always 
discovered  a  good  affection  to  the  crown  of  Persia.    They 
had  sided  with  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece ;  with  Da- 
rius and  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens ;  and  finally, 
having  offered  much  contumely  to  Age^laus  when  he  put 
to  sen,  they  drew  him  home  by  making  war  on  the  confe- 
derates of  Sparta.     Besides  all  these  their  good  deservings, 
they  were  no  seamen,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  look  abroad, 
whereunto  if  perchance  they  should  have  any  desire,  yet 
were  they  disabled  by  the  want  of  good  haven  towns,  whidi 
they  could  not  seize  upon  without  open  breach  of  that 
peace,  whereof  they  intended  to  become  the  executors,  giv- 
ing liberty  to  all  cities  that  had  at  any  time  been  firee.* 
Wherefore  Artaxerxes  did  wholly  condescend  unto  the  le^^ 
quests  of  Pelopidas,  as  far  forth  as  he  might  without  giving 
open  defiance  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  by  that  mean  h^ 
purchased  his  own  quiet,  being  never  afterward  molested 
by  that  nation  in  the  Lower  Asia.    The  ill  means  which  th^ 
Greeks  had  to  disturb  Artaxerxes  was  very  beneficial  to  thi^ 
estate  of  Persia  shortly  after  these  times,  in  that  great  rebd^ 
lion  of  all  the  maritime  provinces.     For  had  then  the  a^ 
fairs  of  Greece  been  so  composed,  that  any  one  city  migfa^- 
without  impeachment  of  the  rest  have  transported  an  arav^ 
to  assist  the  revolting  satrapae,  or  viceroys  of  Caria,  Flir3P^ 
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a,  Lydia,  M ysia,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Syria^ 
id  Phoenicia,  human  reason  can  hardly  find  the  means  by 
Uch  the  empire  could  have  been  preserved  from  that  ruin 
hich  the  divine  counsel  had  deferred  unto  the  days  of 
Jexander.  But  this  great  conspiracy,  of  so  many  large 
id  wealthy  provinces,  wanting  a  firm  body  of  good  and 
irdy  soldiers,  was  in  short  space  discussed,  and  vanished 
ce  a  mist,  without  efiect :  these  effeminate  Asiatics,  wearied 
nckly  with  the  travails  and  dangers  incident  to  war,  forsak- 
g  the  common  cause,  and  each  man  striving  to  be  the  first 
at  by  treason  to  his  company  should  both  redeem  the  for- 
er  treason  to  his  prince,  and  purchase  withal  his  own  pro- 
odon  with  increase  of  riches.  Of  this  commotion,  which 
course  of  time  followed  some  actions  not  as  yet  related,  I 
Bve  rather  chosen  to  make  short  mention  in  this  place, 
dm  hereafter  to  interrupt  the  narration  of  things  more  im- 
srtant;  both  for  that  it  was  like  a  sudden  storm,  rashly 
Hnmenced,  idly  followed,  and  foolishly  laid  down,  having 
ade  a  great  noise  without  effect,  and  having  small  refer- 
lee  to  any  other  action  regardable ;  as  also  because  in  the 
liole  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  from  the  war  of  C3rrus  to  the 
lunon  of  Egypt,  I  find  nothing  (this  insurrection  and  a 
intless  journey  against  the  Cadusians  excepted)  worthy 
F  any  mention,  much  less  of  digression  from  the  course  of 
iie  business  in  Greece.  All,  or  the  most  of  his  time,  passed 
way  so  quietly,  that  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  which  an 
iii|Nre  so  great  and  wealthy  could  aflbrd  unto  so  absolute  a 
xd,  with  little  disturbance.  The  troubles  which  he  found 
ffft  only  or  chiefly  domestical,  growing  out  of  the  hatred 
finch  Parysatis  the  queen-mother  bare  unto  his  wife  Statira, 
od  to  such  as  had  been  the  greatest  enemies  to  her  son 
Jyius,  or  gloried  in  his  death ;  upon  whom,  when  by  poi- 
na  and  mischievous  practices  she  had  satisfied  her  feminine 
■ppetite  of  revenge,  thenceforth  she  wholly  applied  herself 
to  the  king'^s  disposition,  cherishing  in  him  the  lewd  desire 
of  marrying  his  own  daughter,  and  filling  him  with  the  per- 
*Qiaon,  which  princes  not  endued  with  an  especial  grace  do 
'^■dily  entertain,  that  his  own  will  was  the  supreme  law  of 
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his  subject,  and  the  rule  by  which  all  things  were  to  be 
measured,  and  adjudged  to  be  good  or  evil.     In  this  ima- 
ginary happiness  Pelopidas,  and  the  other  ambassadors  of 
Greece,  both  found  and  left  him  ;  but  left  him  by  so  much 
more  assured  than  they  found  him,  by  how  much  the  con- 
clusion of  his  treaty  with  them,  being  altogether  to  his  own 
advantage,  did  seem  to  promise,  if  not  the  perpetuity,  a 
long  endurance  of  the  same  felicity  to  him  and  his,  or  (at 
the  least)  a  full  security  of  danger  from  Greece,  whence 
only  could  any  danger  be  feared.     But  such  foundations  of 
eternity  laid  by  mortal  men  in  this  transitory  world,  like  the 
tower  of  Babel,  are  either  shaken  from  Heaven,  or  made 
vain  and  unprofitable,  ere  the  frame  can  be  raised  to  fiill 
height,  by  confusion  of  tongues  among  the  builders.   Here- 
of was  found  a  good  example  in  the  Thebans,  and  other 
estates  of  Greece  that  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Persian. 
For  whereas  it  had  been  concluded,  that  all  towns,  as  weD 
the  little  as  the  great,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
Thebans  made  protectors  of  this  common  peace,  who  there- 
by should  become  the  judges  of  all  controversies  that  might    . 
arise,  and  leaders  in  war  of  all  that  would  enter  into  this 
confederacy ;  the  king'^s  letters  being  solemnly  published  at 
Thebes,  in  the  presence  of  ambassadors,  drawn  thither  from 
all  parts  of  Greece ;  when  an  oath  was  required  for  ob* 
servation  of  the  form  of  peace  therein  set  down,  a  dilatoiy 
answer  was  made  by  the  ambassadors,  who  said  that  they 
were  sent  to  hear  the  articles,  not  to  swear  unto  them* 
Hereby  the  Thebans  were  driven  to  send  unto  each  of  the 
cities  to  require  the  oath,  but  in  vain.     For  when  the  Co- 
rinthians had  boldly  refused  it,  saying,  that  they  did  noC^ 
need  it ;  others  took  courage  by  their  example  to  do  the^ 
like,  disappointing  the  Thebans  of  their  glorious  hopes,  U^ 
whom  this  negociation  with  Artaxerxes  gave  neither  addi" 
tion  nor  confirmation  of  greatness,  but  left  them  as  it  founA^ 
them,  to  rely  upon  their  own  swords. 
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SECT.  V. 

How  all  Greece  was  divided  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedamo^ 
nians  on  the  one  side,  and  Thehans  on  the  other.  Of  the  great 
tumults  rising  in  Arcadia, 

THE  condition  of  things  in  Greece  at  that  time  did  stand 
:hu8 :  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  in  former  times  had  com- 
manded all  that  nation,  and  each  upon  envy  of  the  other^s 
greatness  drawn  all  her  followers  into  a  cruel  intestine  war, 
by  which  the  whole  country,  and  especially  the  estate  of 
these  two  cities,  was  brought  very  low,  did  now  conjoin 
their  forces  against  the  Thebans,  who  sought  to  make  them* 
»lves  lords  of  all.  The  Eleans,  Corinthians,  and  Achaians 
followed  the  party  of  these  ancient  governing  cities,  either 
Tor  the  old  reputation  of  them,  and  benefits  received,  or  in 
dislike  of  those  who  by  strong  hand  were  ready  to  become 
rulers,  to  which  authority  they  could  not  suddenly  aspire 
without  some  injury  and  much  envy.  The  city  of  Thebes 
abounding  with  men  whom  necessity  had  made  warlike,  and 
many  victories  in  few  years  had  filled  with  great  spirits, 
uid  being  so  mighty  in  dependants,  that  she  had  reduced 
lU  the  continent  of  Greece  without  Peloponnesus  (the  re- 
{ion  of  Attica  and  very  little  part  beside  excepted)  under 
uch  acknowledgment  as  wanted  not  much  of  mere  vas- 
alage,  did  hope  to  bring  all  Peloponnesus  to  the  like  obe- 
licDce,  wherein  already  she  had  set  good  footing  by  her 
injunction  with  the  states  of  Argos  and  of  Arcadia.  The 
^LTgives  bad  been  always  bad  neighbours  to  the  Spartans, 
to  whom  they  thought  themselves  in  ancient  nobility  supe- 
"^^M^,  but  were  far  under  them  in  valour,  having  been  often 
peaten  out  of  the  field  by  them,  and  put  in  danger  of  los- 
'%  all ;  which  caused  them  to  suspect  and  envy  nothing 
^^'^^  than  the  greatness  and  honour  of  Sparta,  taking  truce 
^d^  her  when  she  was  at  rest,  and  had  leisure  to  bend  her 
^'^ole  force  against  them,  but  firmly  joining  with  her  ene- 
''^^^s  whensoever  they  found  her  entangled  in  a  difficult 
*^-  As  the  Argives  were  in  hatred  of  Sparta  sure 
'^ends  of  Thebes,  so  the  Arcadians,  transported  with  a  great 
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opinion  of  their  own  worthiness,  had  formerly  renounced 
and  provoked  against  them  their  old  confederates  and  lead- 
ers the  Lacedaemonians,  and  were  now  become  very  doubt- 
ful adherents  to  the  Thebans.    In  which   regard  it  was 
thought  convenient   by   Eparainondas,   and   the   state  of 
Thebes,  to  send  an  army  into  Peloponnesus  before  such 
time  as  these  ivavering  friends  should  fall  further  off,  and 
become  either  neutral,  or,  which  was  to  be  feared,  open 
enemies.    And  surely  great  cause  there  was  to  suspect  the 
worst  of  them,  considering  that  without  consent  of  the  The- 
bans they  had  made  peace  with  Athens,  which  was  very 
strange,  and  seemed  no  less  to  the  Athenians  themselves, 
who,  holding  a  firm  league  with  Sparta  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Arcadians  treated  with  them,  did  nevertheless  ac- 
cept this  new  confederacy,  not  relinquishing  the  old,  be- 
cause they  found  that,  howsoever  these  Arcadians  were  ene- 
mies to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  should  hereby  be  drawn 
somewhat  further  from  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  which 
without  them  was  unlikely  to  invade  Peloponnesus  with  a 
strong  army.     But  this  did  rather  hasten   than  by  any 
means  stay  the  coming  of  Epaminondas,  who,  finding  the 
way  somewhat  more  clear  for  him,  (because  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth, which  lay  upon  the  isthmus,  and  had  been  adverse  to 
Thebes,  was  now,  by  miseries  of  this  grievous  war,  driven 
to  become  neutral,)  took  occasion  hereby,  and  by  some  dis- 
orders among  the  Arcadians,  to  visit  Peloponnesus  with  an 
army  consisting  of  all  the  power  of  Thebes.    A  great  tu- 
mult had  risen  in  Arcadia  about  consecrated  money,  which 
many  principal  men  among  them  had  laid  hands  on,  under 
pretence  of  employing  it  to  public  uses.    In  compounding 
the  differences  grown  upon  this  occasion,  such  as  had  least 
will  to  render  account  of  the  money  which  had  come  into 
their  hands,  procured  the  captain  of  some  Theban  soldiers, 
lying  in  Tegea,  to  take  prisoners  many  of  theur  country- 
men, as  people  desirous  of  innovation.   This  was  done ;  bat 
the  uproar  thereby  caused  was  so  great,  that  the  prisoners 
were  forthwith  enlarged,  and  the  Arcadians,  who  had  in 
great  numbers  taken  arms,  with  much  ado  scarce  pacified. 
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When  complaint  of  the  captain's  proceedings  came  to  Thebes, 
Epaminondas  turned  all  the  blame  upon  them  who  had. 
made  the  peace  with  Athens,  letting  them  know,  that  he 
would  be  shortly  among  them  to  judge  of  their  fidelity,  by 
the  assistance  which  they  should  give  him  in  that  war  which 
he  intended  to  make  in  Peloponnesus.  These  lordly  words 
did  greatly  amaze  the  Arcadians,  who,  needing  not  the  aid 
of  so  mighty  a  power  as  he  drew  along  with  him,  did  vehe- 
mently suspect  that  great  preparation  to  be  made  against 
themselves.  Hereupon  such  of  them  as  had  before  sought 
[Qeans  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  their  country,  by  drawing 
hings  to  some  good  conclusion  of  peace,  did  now  forth- 
with send  to  Athens  for  help,  and  withal  despatched  some 
kT  the  principal  among  them  as  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  by 
rhom  they  offered  themselves  to  the  common  defence  of 
Peloponnesus,  now  ready  to  be  invaded.  This  embassage 
WY>ught  much  comfort  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  feared 
lothing  more  than  the  coming  of  Epaminondas,  against 
vhom  they  well  knew  that  all  their  forces  and  best  provi- 
ions  would  be  no  more  than  very  hardly  sufficient.  Forbear- 
ng  therefore  to  dispute  about  prerogatives,  they  (who  had 
aeen  accustomed  unto  such  a  supremacy,  as  they  would  in 
lo  wise  communicate  with  the  powerful  city  of  Athens,  till 
)ther  hope  of  securing  their  own  estate  could  not  be  thought 
upon)  did  now  very  gently  yield  to  the  Arcadians,  that  the 
Dommand  of  the  army  in  chief  should  be  given,  for  the  time, 
to  that  city  in  whose  territory  it  lay. 

SECT.  VL 

A  terrible  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas, 

CERTAIN  it  is,  that  the  condition  of  things  did  at  that 
time  require  a  very  firm  consent  and  uniform  care  of  the 
common  safety.  For  beside  the  great  forces  raised  out  of 
the  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  Argives  and  Messenians  pre- 
pared with  all  their  strength  to  join  with  Epaminondas, 
who,  having  lain  a  while  at  Nemea  to  intercept  the  Atlieni- 
aos,  received  there  intelligence,  that  the  army  coming  from 
Athens  would  pass  by  sea ;  whereupon  he  dislodged,  and 
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came  to  Tegea,  which  city,  and  the  most  of  all  Arcadia 
besides,  forthwith  declared  themselves  his.    The  common 
opinion  was,  that  the  first  attempt  of  the  Thebans  would 
be  upon  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  had  revolted,  which 
caused   the  Lacedaemonian   captains  to  fortify   Mantinea 
with  all  diligence,  and  to  send  for  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  that 
he  bringing  with  him  all  that  small  force  of  able  men  which 
remained  in  the  town,  they  might  be  strong  enough  to 
abide  Epaminondas  there.    But  Epaminondas  held  so  good 
espial  upon  his  enemies,  that  had  not  an  unknown  fellow 
brought  hasty  advertisement  of  his  purpose  to  Agesilaus, 
who  was  then  well  onward  in  the  way  to  Mantinea,  the 
city  of  Sparta  had  suddenly  been  taken ;  for  thither  with 
all  speed  and  secrecy  did  the  Thebans  march,  who  had 
surely  carried  the  city,  notwithstanding  any  defence  that 
could  have  been  made  by  that  handful  of  men  remaining 
within  it ;  but  that  Agesilaus  in  all  flying  haste  got  into  it 
with  his  companies,  whom  the  army  of  his  confederates  fol- 
lowed thither  to  the  rescue  as  fast  as  it  was  able.    The  ar- 
rival of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  friends,  as  it  cut  off 
all  hope  A'om  Epaminondas  of  taking  Sparta,  so  it  pre- 
sented him  with  a  fair  advantage  upon  Mantinea.    It  was 
the  time  of  harvest,  which   made  it  very  likely  that  the 
Mantineans,  finding  the  war  to  be  carried  from  their  walls 
into  another  quarter,  would  use  the  commodity  of  that  va- 
cation by  fetching  in  their  com,  and  turning  out  their  cattle 
into  their  fields,  whilst  no  enemy  was  near  that  might  ino- 
peach  them.    Wherefore  he  turned  away  from  Sparta  to 
Mantinea,  sending  his  horsemen  before  him  to  seize  upon 
all  that  might  be  found  without  the  city.    The  Manti- 
neans (according  to  the  expectation  of  Epaminondas)  were 
scattered  abroad  in  the  country,  far  more  intent  upon  their 
harvest  business  than  upon  the  war,  whereof  they  were  se- 
cure, as  thinking  themselves  out  of  distance.    By  which 
presumption  it  fell  out,  that  great  numbers  of  them,  and  all 
their  cattle,  being  unable  to  recover  the  town,  were  in  a 
desperate  case,  and  the  town  itself  in  no  great  likelihood  of 
holding  out  when  the  enemy  should  have  taken  all  their 
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provision  of  victuals  with  so  many  of  the  people,  as  had 
not  over-dearly  been  redeemed  by  that  city^s  returning  to 
society  with  Thebes.    But  at  the  same  time,  the  Athenians, 
coming  to  the  succour  of  their  confederates,  whom  they 
thought  to  have  found  at  Mantinea,  were  very  earnestly 
entreated  by  the  citizens  to  rescue  their  goods  and  people 
from  the  danger  whereinto  they  were  fallen,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible by  any  courageous  adventure  to  deliver  those  who 
otherwise  were  given  as  lost.    The  Thebans  were  known 
at  that  time  to  be  the  best  soldiers  of  all  the  Greeks,  and 
the  commendation  of  good  horsemanship  had  always  been 
given  to  the  Thessalians,  as  excelling  in  that  quality  all 
other  nations ;  yet  the  regard  of  honour  so  wrought  upon 
the  Athenians,  that  for  the  reputation  of  their  city,  which 
had  entered  into  this  war,  upon  no  necessity  of  her  own, 
but  only  in  desire  of  relieving  her  distressed  friends,  they 
issued  forth  of  Mantinea,  not  abiding  so  long  as  to  re- 
fresh themselves  or  their  horses  with  meat  5  and  giving 
a  lusty  charge  upon  the  enemy,  who  as  bravely  received 
them,  after  a  long  and  hot  fight  they  remained  masters  of 
t;he  field ;  giving  by  this  victory  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  to 
all   that  were  without  the  walls.    The  whole  power  of  the 
Boeotians  arrived  in  the  place  soon  after  this  battle,  whom 
^he  Lacedaemonians  and  their  assistants  were  not  far  be- 
liind. 

SECT.  VII. 

^he  great  battle  of  Mantinea,     The  honourable  death  of  Epami- 

nondaSf  with  his  commendation. 

EPAMINONDAS,  considering  that  his  commission  was 

^Oiost  now  expired,  and  that  his  attempts  of  surprising 

Sparta  and  Mantinea  having  failed,  the  impression  of  ter- 

'^i',  which  his  name  had  wrought  in  the  Peloponnesians, 

^c>uld  soon  vanish,  unless  by  some  notable  act  he  should 

*t^^te  their  courage  in  their  first  growth,  and  leave  9ome 

'^^morable  character  of  his  expedition,  resolved  to  give 

^^^m  battle,  whereby  he  reasonably  hoped  both  to  settle  the 

*^>mibtful  affections  of  his  own  associates,  and  to  leave  the 

^t^rtans  as  weak  in  spirit  and  ability  as  he  found  them,  if 
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not  wholly  to  bring  them  into  subjection.    Haying  there- 
fore warned  his  men  to  prepare  for  that  battle,  wherein  vic- 
tory should  be  rewarded  with  lordship  of  all  Greece ;  and 
finding  the  alacrity  of  his  soldiers  to  be  such  as  promised 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ovm  desire,  he  made  show  of  de- 
clining the  enemy,  and  entrenching  himself  in  a  place  of 
more  advantage,  that  so  by  taking  from  them  all  expecta- 
tion of  fighting  that  day,  he  might  allay  the  heat  of  their 
valour,  and  afterward  strike  their  senses  with  amazement, 
when  he  should  come  upon  them  unexpected.    This  opin- 
ion deceived  him  not :  for  with  very  much  tumult,  as  in  so 
great  and  sudden  a  danger,  the  enemy  ran  to  arms,  neces- 
sity enforcing  their  resolution,  and  the  consequence  of  that 
day''s  service  urging  them  to  do  as  well  as  they  might.  The 
Theban  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse ;  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  fiiends  were 
short  of  this  number,  both  in  horse  and  in  foot,  by  a  third 
part.    The  Mantineans  (because  the  war  was  in  their  coun- 
try) stood  in  the  right  wing,  and  with  them  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans ;  the  Athenians  had  the  left  wing,  the  Achseans,  Eleans, 
and  others  of  less  account,  filled  the  body  of  the  army.  The 
Thebans  stood  in  the  left  wing  of  their  own  battle,  op- 
posite to  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  by  them  the  Arca- 
dians;  the   Eubceans,   Locrians,    Sicyonians,   Messenians, 
and  Thessalians,  with  others,  compounding  the  main  battle; 
the  Argives  held  the  right  wing;  the  horsemen  on  each 
part  were  placed  in  the  flanks,  only  a  troop  of  the  Eleans 
were  in  rear.    Before  the  footmen  could  join,  the  encounter 
of  the  horse  on  both  sides  was  very  rough,  wherein  finall)r 
the  Thebans  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  valiant  reaast"-^ 
ance  of  the  Athenians;  who  not  yielding  to  the  euem^ 
either  in  courage  or  skill,  were  overlaid  with  numbers,  and^ 
so  beaten  upon  by  Thessalian  slings,  that  they  were  driven^ 
to  forsake  the  place,  and  leave  their  infantry  naked.    But:::^ 
this  retreat  was   the   less  disgraceful,  because  they  kefX^ 
themselves  together,  and  did  not  fall  back  upon  their  own^ 
footmen ;  but  finding  the  Theban  horse  to  have  given  thenr^ 
over,  and  withal  discovering  some  companies  of  foot,  which^ 
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had   been  sent  about  by  Epaminondas  to  chai^ge  their 
battle  in  the  rear,  they  brake  upon  them,  routed  them,  and 
hewed  them  all  in  pieces.    In  the  mean  season  the  battle 
of  the  Athenians  had  not  only  to  do  with  the  Argives,  but 
was  hardly  pressed  by  the  Theban  horsemen,  in  such  wise 
that  it  began  to  open,  and  was  ready  to  turn  back,  wlien 
the  Elean  squadron  of  horse  came  up  to  the  relief  of  it,  and 
restored  all  on  that  part.    With  far  greater  violence  did  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  meet;  these  contending  for 
dominion,  the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ancient 
honour ;  so  that  equal  courage  and  equal  loss  on  both  sid€^8 
made  the  hope  and  appearance  of  victory  to  either  equally 
doubtful;  unless  perhaps  the  Lacedaemonians  being  very 
firm  abiders,  might  seem  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  as  hav- 
ing borne  the  first  brunt  and  fury  of  the  onset,  which  was 
not  hitherto  remitted ;  and  being  framed  by  discipline,  as  it 
were  by  nature,  to  excel  in  patience,  whereof  the  Thebans, 
by  practice  of  a  few  years,  cannot  be  thought  to  have  gotten 
Wk  habit  so  sure  and  general.    But  Epaminondas  perceiving 
the  obstinate  stiffness  of  the  enemies  to  be  such,  as  neither 
^he  bad  success  of  their  own  horse,  nor  all  the  force  of  the 
£oeotian  army,  could  abate  so  far  as  to  make  them  give  one 
foot  of  ground,  taking  a  choice  company  of  the  most  able 
xnen,  whom  he  cast  into  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  diamond,* 
l3y  the  advantage  of  that  figure  against  a  squadron,  and 
fcy  his  own  exceeding  virtue,  accompanied  with  the  great 
strength  and  resolution  of  them  which  followed  him,  did 
^3pen  their  ranks,  and  cleave  the  whole  battle  in  despite  of 
^1  resistance.    Thus  was  the  honour  of  that  day  won  by 
^e  Thebans,  who  may  justly  be  said  to  have  carried  the 
^victory,  seeing  that  they  remained  masters  of  the  ground 
^^hereon  the  battle  was  fought,  having  driven  the  enemy  to 
lodge  further  off.    For  that  which  was  alleged  by  the  Athe- 
Allans,  as  a  token  that  the  victory  was  partly  theirs,  the 
®J«ughter  of  those  mercenaries  upon  whom  they  lighted  by 
chance  in  their  own  flight,  finding  them  behind  their  army, 
*nci  the  retaining  of  their  dead  bodies,  it  was  a  ceremony 
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regardable  only  among  the  Greeks,  an4  served  merely  for 
ostentation,  shewing  that  by  the  fight  they  had  obtmned  some- 
what which  the  enemy  could  not  get  from  them  otherwise 
than  by  request.    But  the  Thebans  arrived  at  the  general 
immediate  end  of  battle,  none  daring  to  abide  them  in  the 
field ;  whereof  a  manifest  confession  is  expressed  from  them, 
who  forsake  the  place  which  they  had  chosen  or  accepted, 
as  indifferent  for  trial  of  their  ability  and  prowess.   This 
was  the  last  work  of  the  incomparable  virtue  of  Epaminon- 
das,  who  being  in  the  head  of  that  warlike  troop  of  men 
which  broke  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron,  and  forced  it  to 
give  back  in  disarray,  was  furiously  charged  on  the  sudden 
by  a  desperate  company  of  the  Spartans,  who  all  at  once 
threw  their  darts  at  him  alone;  whereby  receiving  manj 
wounds,  he  nevertheless  with  a  singular  courage  maintained 
the  fight,  using  against  the  enemies  many  of  their  darts, 
which  he  drew  out  of  his  own  body,  till  at  length  by  t 
Spartan,  called  Anticrates,  he  received  so  violent  a  stroke 
with  a  dart,  that  the  wood  of  it  brake,  leaving  the  iron  and 
a  piece  of  the  truncheon  in  his  breast.    Hereupon  he  sunk 
down,  and  was  soon  conveyed  out  of  the  fight  by  his  friends, 
having  by  his  fall  somewhat  animated  the  Spartans,  (who 
fain  would  have  got  his  body,)  but  much  more  inflamed 
with  revengeful  indignation  the  Thebans,  who,  raging  at 
this  heavy  mischance,  did  with  great  slaughter  compel  their 
disordered  enemies  to  leave  the  field,  though  long  Hbfff 
followed  not  the  chase,  being  wearied  more  with  the  sad-^ 
ness  of  this  disaster  than  with  all  the  travail  of  the  day^^ 
Epaminondas,  being  brought  into  his  tent,  was  told  by  the?" 
physicians,  that  when  the  head  of  the  dart  should  be  drawft^ 
out  of  his  body  he  must  needs  die.    Hearing  this^  he  calleA- 
for  his  shield,  which  to  have  lost  was  held  a  great  £a-^ 
honour :  it  was  brought  unto  him.    He  bade  them  tell  hin^ 
which  part  had   the  victory;  answer  was  made,  that  th£^ 
Boeotians  had  won  the  field.    Then,  said  he,  it  is  fair  tim^ 
for  me  to  die ;  and  withal  sent  for  lolidas  and  Diophan 
two  principal  men  of  war,  that  were  both  slain ;  which  beinj 
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him,  he  advised  the  Thebans  to  make  peace,  whilst 
advantage  they  might,  for  that  they  bad  none  left  that 
Ue  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  general.  Herewithal  he 
i  that  the  head  of  the  weapon  should  be  drawn  out  of 
ody,  comforting  his  friends  that  lamented  his  death, 
want  of  issue,  by  teUing  them  that  the  victories  of 
tra  and  Mantinea  were  two  fair  daughters,  in  whom 
emory  should  live. 

died  Epaminondas,  the  worthiest  man  that  ever  was 
in  that  nation  of  Greece,  and  hardly  to  be  matcbti  in 
ige  or  country;  for  he  equalled  all  others  in  the  several 
36  which  in  each  of  them  were  singular.  His  justice  and 
rity,  his  temperance,  wisdom,  and  high  magnanimity 
no  way  inferior  to  his  military  virtue ;  in  every  part 
sof  he  so  excelled,  that  he  could  not  properly  be  called 
y,  a  valiant,  a  politic,  a.  bountiful,  or  an  industrious 
I  provident  captain ;  all  these  titles,  and  many  other, 
;  due  unto  him,  which,  with  his  notable  discipline  and 

conduct,  made  a  perfect  composition  of  an  heroic 
*b1.  Neither  was  his  private  conversation  unanswer- 
to  those  high  parts  which  gave  him  praise  abroad. 
lie  was  grave,  and  yet  very  affid>le  and  courteous ;  re^ 
e  in  public  business,  but  in  his  own  particular  easy, 
xf  much  mildness ;  a  lover  of  his  people,  bearing  with 
}  infirmities,  witty  and  pleasant  in  speech,  far  from  io- 
ce,  master  of  his  own  affections,  and  furnished  with  all 
ties  that  might  win  and  keep  love.     To  these  graees 

added  great  ability  of  body,  much  eloquence,  and 
deep  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  philosophy  and  learn- 
wherewith  his  mind  being  enlightened,  rested  not  in 
«reetness  of  contemplation,  but  brake  forth  into  such 
3  as  gave  unto  Thrives,  which  had  evermore  been  an 
rbng,  a  dreadful  reputation  among  all  people  adjoining, 
the  highest  command  in  Greece. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  peace  conchuied  in  Greece  after  the  battle  of  Mantmea,  The 
voyage  of  Agenlaus  into  Egypt.  His  death  and  quaUties,  mtk 
an  examination  of  the  comparisor^  made  between  him  and  Pompef 
the  Roman. 

THIS  battle  of  Mantinea  was  the  greatest  that  ever  had 
been  fought  in  that  country  between  the  naturals,  and  the 
last.     For  at  Marathon  and   Platsea  the  populous  armies 
of  the  barbarous  nations  gave  rather  a  great  fame,  than  a 
hard  trial  to  the  Grecian  valour ;  neither  were  the  practice 
of  arms  and  art  military  so  perfect  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  long  continuance  and  daily  exercise 
had  now  made  them.     The  times  following  produced  do 
actions  of  worth  or  moment,  those  excepted  which  were 
undertaken  against  foreign  enemies,  proving  for  the  most 
part  unfortunate.     But  in  this  last  fight  all  Greece  was  in- 
terested, which  never  had  more  able  soldiers  and  brave 
commanders,  nor  ever  contended  for  victory  with  greater 
care  of  the  success,  or  more  obstinate  resolution.  All  whidi 
notwithstanding,  the  issue  being  such  as  hath  been  related, 
it  was  found  best  for  every  particular  estate  that  a  geoerd 
peace  should  be  established,  every  one  retaining  what  he 
presently  had,  and  none  being  forced  to  depend  upon  an- 
other.    The  Messenians  were  by  name  compiised  in  tUi^ 
new  league,  which  caused  the  Lacedaemonians  not  to  exkter 
into  it.   Their  standing  out  hindered  not  the  rest  from  pr»^ 
ceeding  to  conclusion ;  con«dering  that  Sparta  was  now  von^ 
weak  to  offend  her  neighbours,  and  therefore  might  m^ 
be  allowed  to  shew  that  anger  in  ceremonies,  which  bad 
power  to  declare  itself  in  execution.     This  peace,  as  it 
some  breath  and  refreshing  to  all  the  country,  so  to  tb^ 
cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta  it  afforded  leisure  to  seek  aft^ 
wealth  by  foreign  employment  in  Egypt,  whither  Agettlais^ 
was  sent  with  some  small  forces  to  assist,  or  indeed  as  ' 
mercenary  to  serve  under  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  in  bi^ 
^  war  upon  Syria.     Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who  had  befbi^ 
commanded  under  Acoris  king  of  Egypt,  went  now  as  ' 
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iroluntary,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  raise  by  entreaty, 
ind  offer  of  good  pay,  to  the  same  service.   These  Egyptian 
lungs,  descended  from  Amyrtaeus  of  Sais,  who  rebelled 
igainst  Darius  Nothus,  haying  retained  the  country  not- 
irithstanding  all  intestine  dissensions  and  foreign  invasions, 
luring  three  generations  of  their  own  race,  were  so  well  ac- 
]uainted  with  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  that  by  their  help 
[eafflly  procured  with  gold)  they  conceived  great  hope,  not 
Nily  to  assure  themselves,  but  to  become  lords  of  the  pro^ 
iriDces  adjoining,  which  were  held  by  the  Persian.     What 
the  issue  of  this  great  enterprise  might  have  been,  had  it 
Qot  fallen  by  domestical  rebellion,  it  is  uncertain.    But  very 
likely  it  is,  that  the  rebellion  itself  had  soon  come  to  nothing, 
if  Agesilaus  had  not  proved  a  false  traitor,  joining  with 
Nectanebus,  who  rose  against  his  prince,  and  helping  the 
rd>el  with  that  army  which  the  money  of  Tachos  had  waged. 
This  falsehood  Agesilaus  excu^,  as  tending  to  the  good  of 
Us  own  country,  though  it  seem  rather  that  he  grudged, 
because  the  king  took  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the 
ttmy,  using  his  service  only  as  lieutenant,  who  had  made 
full  account  of  being  appointed  the  general.     Howsoever 
it  came  to  pass,  Tachos,  being  shamefully  betrayed  by  them 
n  whom  he  had  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  fled  unto  the 
Persian,  who  upon  his  submission  gave  him  gentle  enter- 
^^ininent;  and  Nectanebus  (who  seems  to  have  been  the 
''^ew  of  Tachos)  reigned  in  his  stead.     At  the  same  time 
^  dtizens  of  Mendes  had  set  up  another  king,  to  whom 
^  or  most  of  the  Egyptians  yielded  their  obedience.     But 
Agesilaus  fighting  with  him  in  places  of  advantage,  pre- 
^ied  so  far,  that  he  left  Nectanebus  in  quiet  possession  of 
w  kingdom,  who,  in  recompense  of  his  treason  to  the  for- 
1^  king  Tachos,  and  good  service  done  to  himself,  re- 
sided him  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents  of  silver, 
^^  which  booty  sailing  homewards,  he  died  by  the  way. 
^  was  a  prince  very  temperate  and  valiant,  and  a  good 
'^^der  in  war,  free  from  covetousness,  and  not  reproached 
^^Hh  any  blemish  of  lust;  which  pnuses  are  the  l^ss  ad- 

t2 
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mirable  in  him,  for  that  the  discipline  of  Sparta  was  such 
as  did  endue  every  one  of  the  citizens  (not  carried  away  by 
the  violent  stream  of  an  ill  nature)  with  all,  or  the  chief  d 
these  good  qualities.     He  was  nevertheless  very  arrogant, 
perverse,  unjust,  and  vainglorious,  measuring  all  things  by 
his  own   will,   and  obstinately  prosecuting  those  counes 
whose  ends  were  beyond  hope.     The  expedition  of  Xeno- 
phon  had  filled  him  with  an  opinion,  that  by  his  hand  the 
empire  of  Persia  should  be  overthrovm ;  with  which  coaceit 
being  transported,  and  finding  his  proceedings  interrupted 
by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  he  did  ever  after  bear  socb 
hatred  unto  Thebes,  as  compelled  that  estate  by  mere  ne- 
cessity to  grow  warlike,  and  able,  to  the  utter  dishonour  of 
Sparta,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  all  her  former  greatness. 
The  commendations  given  to  him  by  Xenophon,  his  good 
friend,  have  caused  Plutarch  to  lay  his  name  in  the  balance 
against  Pompey  the  Great,  whose  actions  (the  solemn  gra* 
vity  of  carriage  excepted)  are  very  disproportionable.    Yet- 
we  may  truly  say,  that  as  Pompey  made  great  wars  unde^ 
sundry  climates,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  eim^' 
pire,  exceeding  in  the  multitude  of  employments  all  th»^ 
were  before  him,  so  Agesilaus  had  at  one  time  or  oth^'^ 
some  quarrel  with  every  town  in  Greece,  had  made  a 
in  Asia,  and  meddled  in  the  business  of  the  Egyptians,  i 
which  variety  he  went  beyond  all  his  predecessors ;  yet 
winning  any  countries,  as  Pompey  did  many,  but  obtainin: 
large  wages,  which  Pompey  never  took.     Herein  also  the^ 
are  very  like ;  each  of  them  was  the  last  great  captain  wfaic^ 
his  nation  brought  forth  in  time  of  liberty,  and  each  (^ 
them  ruined  the  liberty  of  his  country  by  his  own  lordly 
wilfulness.     We  may  therefore  well   say,  similia  mag0^ 
omnia  quam  paria,  *^  the  resemblance  was  nearer  than 
"  equality."     Indeed  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  lost  wi 
Pompey,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Caesar,  whom  he  had 
forced  to  take  arms;    yet  the  Roman  empire  stood, 
form  of  government  only  being  changed,  but  the  liberty 
Greece,  or  of  Sparta  itself,  was  not  forfated  unto  the 
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y  whom  Age^laus  had  compelled  to  enter  into  a  vic- 
•us  war ;  yet  the  seigniory  and  ancient  renown  of  Sparta 
presently  lost:  and  the  freedom  of  all  Greece  being 
nded  in  this  Theban  war,  and  after  much  blood  lost,  ill 
id  by  the  peace  ensuing,  did  very  soon  upon  the  death 
igesilaus  give  up  the  ghost ;  and  the  lordship  of  the 
e  country  was  seized  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  whose 
OS  are  now  on  foot,  and  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
emporary  passages  of  things  in  any  other  nation. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
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CHAP.  L 

'  Philip  f  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Greats  king  of 

Macedon. 


SECT.  L 

What  kings  reigned  in  Macedon  before  Philip. 

l£  Greeks,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  large  dis- 
"ae,  not  as  yet  wearied  with  intestine  war,  nor  made  wise 
heir  vain  contention  for  superiority,  do  stiU,  as  in  former 
^  continue  the  invasion  and  vastation  of  each  other, 
tgainst  Xerxes,  the  greatest  monarch  of  that  part  of  the 
td,  they  defended  their  liberty  with  as  happy  success  as 
*  nation  had,  and  with  no  less  honour  than  hath  ever 
I  acquired  by  deeds  of  arms.    And  having  had  a  trial 
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and  experience  more  than  fortunate  against  those  nations, 
they  so  little  regarded  what  might  come  from  them,  who 
had  so  often  forfeited  the  reputation  of  their  forces,  as  what- 
soever could  be  spared  from  their  own  distraction  at  home 
they  transported  over  the  Hellespont,  as  sufficient  to  enter- 
tain and  busy  them  withal. 

But  as  it  commonly  iklleth  out  with  every  man  of  mark 
in  the  world,  that  they  underfall  and  perish  by  the  bands 
and  arms  which  they  least  fear ;  so  fared  it  at  this  time 
with  the  Greeks.  For  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (of  whom  we 
are  now  to  speak)  they  had  so  little  regard,  as  they  grew 
even  then  more  violent  in  devouring  each  other,  when  the 
fast-growing  greatness  of  such  a  neighbour-king  should,  in 
regard  of  their  own  safety,  have  served  them  for  a  strong 
argument  of  union  and  accord.  But  the  glory  of  their 
Persian  victories,  wherewith  they  were  pampered  and  made 
proud,  taught  them  to  neglect  all  nations  but  themselves, 
and  the  rather  to  value  at  little  the  power  and  purposes  of 
the  Macedonians,  because  those  kings  and  states,  which  sat 
nearer  them  than  they  did,  had  in  the  time  of  Amyntas, 
the  father  of  Philip,  so  much  weakened  them,  and  woD 
upon  them,  that  they  were  not  (as  the  Grecians  persuaded^ 
themselves)  in  any  one  age  likely  to  recover  their  own^ 
much  less  to  work  any  wonders  against  their  borderers- 
And  indeed  it  was  not  in  their  philosophy  to  conader^ 
that  all  great  alterations  are  storm-like,  sudden  and  violent  ^ 
and  that  it  is  then  overlate  to  repair  the  decayed  and  broker* 
banks,  when  great  rivers  are  once  swollen,  fast-running,  an 
enraged.  No,  the  Greeks  did  rather  employ  themselves  i 
breaking  down  those  defences  which  stood  between  thdB^^ 
and  this  inundation,  than  seek  to  rampart  and  rdnfiirc^^ 
their  own  fields,  which  by  the  level  of  reason  tbey  migi*'^ 
have  found  to  have  lain  under  it.  It  was  therefore  well 
eluded  by  Orosius,  *  Grceciue  dvitcUes  dum  imperare 
gulct  cnpiunt^  imperium  omnes,  perdiderunt ;  **  The  dti*^ 
"  of  Greece  lost  their  command,  by  striving  each  of  thc^* 
*^  to  command  all.^^ 

•  Orosius,  1.5.  c.  la. 
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he  kingdom  of  Maoedon,  so  called  (^  Macedou  the  son 
siris,  or,  as  other  authors  affirm,  of  Jupiter  and  JEthra, 
le  next  region  towards  the  north  which  bordereth 
ice ;  it  hath  to  the  east  the  Mgean  sea ;  it  is  bounded 
ie  north  and  north-west  by  the  Thracians  and  Iliyriai)s, 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
heir  kings  were  of  the  fEuniiy  of  Temenus,  of  the  race 
[ercules,  and  by  nation  Argives,  who  are  listed  as  £d1- 
th.  About  some  six  years  after  the  translation  of  the 
rrian  empire,  Arbaces  then  governing  Media,  Caranus 
jrgos,  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  lead  a  ccdony  into 
edon,  departed  thence  with  many  people;  and  as  he  was 
:hing  through  that  country,  the  weather  being  rainy 
tempestuous,  he  espied  a  great  herd  of  goats,  which  fled 
storm  as  fast  as  they  could,  hasting  them  to  their  known 
B  of  covert.  Whereupon  Caranus  calling  to  mind  that 
ad  also  by  ^  another  oracle  been  directed  to  follow  the 
troop  of  those  beasts  that  should  either  lead  him  or 
before  him,  he  pursued  these  goats  to  the  gates  of 
saa,  and  being  undiscovered  by  the  inhabitants,  by  rea* 
of  the  darkness  of  the  air,  he  entered  their  city  without 
tance,  and  possessed  it  ^  Soon  after  this,  by  the  over- 
w  of  Cisseus,  Caranus  became  lord  of  the  rest  oi 
edon,  and  held  it  eight  and  twenty  years.  Coenus 
Beded  Caranus,  and  reigned  twelve  years.  Tyrimas 
wed  Ccenus,  and  ruled  eight  and  twenty  years. 
Brdiccas  the  first,  the  son  of  Tyrimas,  governed  one  and 
years ;  a  prince,  for  his  great  valour  and  many  other 
les,  much  renowned.  ^  Solinus,  Pliny,  Justin,  Eusebius, 
vpbilus  Antiochenus,  and  others  aiSrm,  that  he  ap- 
ted  a  place  of  burial  for  himself,  and  for  all  the  kings 
lacedoa  his  successors,  at  Mge;  assuring  them,  that 
cingdom  should  so  long  continue  in  his  line  and  race, 
lej  continued  to  lay  up  their  bodies  in  that  sepulchre ; 
nein  it  is  said,  that  because  Alexander  the  Great  £uled, 
efore  the  posterity  of  the  Temenida^  failed  in  him ;  a  thing 

|ftits.  Dion.  Chos.  llieop.  Antiot.  6.     '  Sol.  c.  14.  Plio.  1.  4.  c.  10. 
^oseb.  in  Cbnm. 
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rather  devised  after  the  effect,  as  I  conceive,  than  foretold 
by  Perdiccas. 

^  Argseus  succeeded  unto  Perdiccas,  and  ruled  eight  and 
twenty  years. 

Philip  the  first,  his  successor,  reigned  eight  and  twenty 
years. 

Europus  followed  Philip,  and  governed  six  and  twenty 
years;  in  whose  infancy  the  Illyrians  invaded  Macedon, 
and  having  obtained  a  great  victory,  they  pursued  the  same 
to  the  great  danger  of  that  state.  Whereupon  the  Mace- 
donians gathering  new  forces,  and  resolving  either  to  re- 
cover their  former  loss,  or  to  lose  at  once  both  thrir  king- 
dom and  their  king,  they  carried  him  with  them  m  his 
cradle  into  the  field,  knd  returned  victorious ;  for  they  were 
either  confident  tliat  their  nation  could  not  be  beaten,  (their 
king  present,)  or  rather  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
there  was  no  man  so  void  of  honour  and  compassion,  as  to 
^abandon  their  natural  lord,  being  an  infant,  and  no  way 
(but  by  the  hands  of  his  servants)  able  to  defend  himself  . 
from  destruction.  The  like  is  reported  by  Aimoinus,af 
Clotarius  the  son  of  Fredegunda. 

Alcetas  succeeded  iEropus,  and  ruled  nine  and  twenty 
years. 

Amyntas  the  first  succeeded  Alcetas,  and  reigned  fifty 
years ;  he  lived  at  such  time  as  Darius  Hystaspes,  after  his 
unprosperous  return  out  of  Scythia,  sent  Megabazus  with 
an  army  into  Europe,  who  in  Xerxes^  name  required 
Amyntas  to  acknowledge  him  for  his  supreme  lord,  hy 
yielding  unto  him  earth  and  water.  But  his  ambassadors, 
as  you  have  heard  before,  were,  for  their  insolent  behainoor 
towards  the  s  Macedonian  ladies,  slain  by  the  direction  of 
Alexander,  who  was  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  his  successor. 

Alexander,  sumamed  the  Rich,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  go- 
verned Macedon  three  and  forty  years.  He  did  not  only 
appease  the  wrath  of  Megabazus  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
Persian  ambassadors,  by  giving  Gygaea  his  sister  to  Bubartf 

*  Eufeb.  ID  Chron.  &c.  AimoD.  1.  3.  c.Sa. 

'  Easeb.  JastiD.  Ammian.  The.  Aut.         <  Her.  Eubeb.  Justin.  &c 
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r  the  blood  of  Persia,  but  by  that  match  he  grew*  bo  great 
i  Xerxes^  grace,  as  he  obtained  all  that  re^on  between  the 
lountains  of  Olympus  and  Heinus  to  be  united  to  the  king- 
3in  of  Macedon.  Yet  could  not  these  benefits  buy  his 
STection  from  the  Greeks.  For  Xerxes  being  returned  into 
Lsia,  and  Mardonius  made  general  of  the  Persian  army, 
Alexander  acquainted  the  Greeks  with  all  his  intents  and 
mrposes  against  them.  He  had  three  sons,  Perdiccas, 
Joetas,  and  Philip. 

Perdiocas  the  second,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lived  in  the 
ime  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and  reigned  in  all  eight  and 
Brenty  years.  The  wars  which  he  made  were  not  much 
emarkable ;  the  story  of  them  is  found  here  and  there  by 
ieces  in  Thucydides^  first  six  books.  He  left  behind  him 
wo  sons,  Ferdiccas,  who  was  very  young,  and  Archelaus, 
rho  was  base  born. 

Perdiocas  the  third,  being  delivered  to  the  custody  and 
are  of  Archelaus,  was  at  seven  years  of  age  cast  into  a  well 
Ad  drowned,  by  his  false  guardian ;  who  excusing  this  fact 
o  Cleopatra  the  mother  of  the  young  king,  said,  that  the 
hild  in  following  a  goose  hastily  fell  thereinto  by  misad- 
venture. But  Archelaus  stayed  not  here ;  for  having  thus 
lespatched  his  brother,  he  slew  both  his  uncle  Alcetas,  the 
on  of  Alexander  the  Rich,  and  Alexander  the  son  of  this 
ycetas,  his  cousin-german,  and  enjoyed  the  kingdom  of 
If  acedon  himself  four  and  twenty  years. 

This  *  Archelaus,  of  whom  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  make 
nention,  though  he. made  himself  king  by  wicked  murder, 
ret  he  performed  many  things  greatly  to  the  profit  of  his 
lation.  It  is  said,  that  he  sought  by  aU  means  to  draw 
iocrates  unto  him,  and  that  he  greatly  loved  and  honoured 
Suripides  the  tragedian.  He  had  two  sons,  Archelaus 
nd  Orestes. 

Archelaus  the  second  succeeded  his  father,  and  having 
eigned  seven  years,  he  was  slain  in  hunting,  either  by 
chance  or  of  purpose,  by  Cratseus. 

Orestes  his  younger  son  was  committed  to  the  education 

^  Her.  1.  S.  Plut.  Euseb.  JuBt.  &c.  *  Plat,  in  Gorg.  Arist.  Pol.  5. 
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of  iEropus,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Macedon,  and  had  the 
same  measure  which  Archelaus  had  measured  to  his  pupil; 
foriEropus  murdered  him,dnd  usurped  the  kingdom,  which 
he  held  some  six  years :  the  same  who  denied  passage  to 
Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  who  desired  after  his  return  from 
the  Asian  expedition  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Macedon  into 
Greece. 

^  This  usurper  left  three  sons,  Pausanias,  Aigseue,  and 
Alexander.     Fausanias  succeeded  his  father  ^ropus,  and 
having  reigned  one  year,  he  was  driven  out  by  Amyntas 
the  son  of  Philip,  the  son  of  the  first  Perdiccas,  the  soo  of 
Alexander  the   Rich;   which  Philip  was  then  preserved, 
when  Archelaus  the  bastard  slew  his  brother  Perdiccas,  his 
uncle  Alcetas,  and  his  son  Alexander.     This  Amyntas 
reigned  (though  very  unquietly)  four  and  tw^ity  years; 
for  he  was  not  only  infested  by  Pausaniasy  assisted  by  the 
Thracians,  and  by  his  brother  Argseus ;  encouraged  by  the 
Illyrians ;  and  by  the  said  Argseus,  for  two  years  dispos- 
sessed of  Macedon ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the  Olynthiaas, 
his  neighbours  near  the  JEgean  sea,  made  themselves  for  » 
while  masters  of  Pella,  the  chief  dty  of  Macedon. 

Amyntas  the  second  had  by  his  wife  Eurydice  the  lUy-* 
rian  three  sons ;  Alexander  the  second,  Perdiccas  the  thirds 
and  Philip  the  second,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  an^ 
one  daughter  called  Euryone,  or  Exione :  be  had  also  b^ 
his  second  wife  Gygea,  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Argseus,  an^ 
Menelaus,  afterward  sliun  by  their  brother  Philip.  K^ 
had  more  by  a  concubine,  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Alorites,  o^ 
the  city  Alorus,  wherein  he  was  bom. 

Alexander  the  second  reigned  not  much  above  one  yea^^ 
in  which  time  he  was  invaded  by  Pausanias,  the  son  cm 
iEropus,  but  defended  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  while  b^ 
was  at  that  time  about  Amphipolis.  He  was  also  constrained 
(for  the  payment  of  a  great  sum  of  money)  to  leave  bi^ 
youngest  brother  Philip  in  hostage  with  the  Illyrians,  wb^^ 
had  subjected  his  father  Amyntas  to  the  payment  fA  tribute*^ 
After  this,  Alexander,  being  invited  by  the  Aleuade  agaipst 

^  Diod.  Pulysn.  Plut.  in  Demet. 
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ler  the  tyrant  of  Fheres  in  Thessaly,  having  re- 
his  brother  Philip,  to  draw  the  Thebans  to  bis 
36  entered  into  confederacy  with  Pelopidas,  being 
time  in  the  same  country,  with  whom  he  also  left 
with  divers  other  principal  persons  for  the  gage  of 
nises  to  Felopidas.  But  Eurydice  his  mother  falling 
nrith  her  son-in-law,  who  had  married  her  daughter 
e,  or  Exione,  practised  the  death  of  Alexander  her 
h  a  purpose  to  confer  the  kingdom  on  her  paramour, 
'tolemy  Alorites  did  put  in  execution ;  by  means 
he  held  Macedon  for  three  years,  but  was  soon 
in  by  Perdiccas  the  brother  of  Alexander.  ^Diodore 
otherwise  of  Philip^s  being  made  pledge,  and  saith, 
lyntas  his  father  delivered  him  for  hostage  to  the 
s,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Thebes,  there  to  be 
•thers  report  that  Philip  (while  his  father  was  yet 
iras  first  engaged  to  the  Thebans,  and  defivered  for 
a  second  time  by  Alexander  his  brother, 
tocas  the  third,  after  he  had  slain  Alorites  his  base 
,  governed  Macedon  five  years,  and  was  then  slain 
Ltle  against  the  Illyrians,  according  to  Diodorus; 
ustin  affirmeth,  that  he  perished  by  the  practice  of 
:e  his  mother,  as  Alexander  did. 

SECT.  II. 

mmng  of  Philip's  re^^,  and  how  he  delivered  Macedon 
from  the  troubles  wherein  he  found  U  entangled. 

LIP  the  second,  the  youngest  son  of  Amyntas  by 
!e,  having  been  instructed  in  all  knowledge  requisite 
e  government  of  a  kingdom  in  that  excellent  edu- 
hich  he  had  under  Epaminondas,  "making  an  escape 
hebes,  returned  into  Macedon  in  the  first  year  of 
dred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  which  was  after  the  build- 
GU>me  three  hundred  fourscore  and  thirteen  years; 
ling  the  many  enemies  and  dangers  wherewith  the 
A  was  environed,  he  took  on  him,  not  as  king,  (f(Nr 

tod.  1. 15.  et  16. .  "  Jast.  1.  7.  ■  DIod.  1. 16. 
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Perdiccas  left  a  son,  though  but  an  infant,)  but  as  the  pro- 
tector of  his  nephew,  and  commander  of  the  men  of  war. 
Yet  his  fruitful  ambition  soon  overgrew  his  modesty,  and 
he  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  people  to  accept  both  the 
title  of  king,  and  withal  the  absolute  rule  of  the  kingdom. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  Macedon 
at  that  time  required  a  king  both  prudent  and  active.  For, 
besides  the  incursions  of  the  lUyrians  and  Pannonians,  the 
king  of  Thrace  did  set  up  in  opposition  Pausanias;  the 
Athenians,  Argaeus;  sons  of  the  late  usurper  iBropus;  eadi 
of  these  labouring  to  place  in  Macedon  a  king  of  their  own 
election.  These  heavy  burdens  when  Philip  could  not  wdl 
bear,  he  bought  off  the  weightiest  by  money,  and  by  fair 
promises  unloaded  himself  of  so  many  of  the  rest,  as  he  na 
under  the  remainder  happily  enough.  For,  notwithstanding 
that  his  brother  Perdiccas  had  his  death  accompanied  with 
four  thousand  Macedonians,  beside  these  that  were  wounded 
and  taken  .prisoners;  and  that  the  Pannonians  were  de* 
stroying  all  before  them  in  Macedon ;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians with  a  fleet  by  sea,  and  three  thousand  soldiers  by 
land  under  Mantias,  did  beat  upon  him  on  all  sides  aod 
quarters  of  his  country ;  yet  after  he  had  practised  the  men 
of  war  of  Pannonia,  and  corrupted  them  with  gifts;  and 
had  also  bought  the  king  of  Thrace  from  Pausanias,  be 
forthwith  made  head  against  the  Athenians  his  stiffest  ene- 
mies ;  and,  for  the  first,  he  prevented  their  recovery  of 
Amphipolis,  a  city  on  the  frontier  of  Macedon ;  and  did 
then  pursue  Afgseus  the  son  of  iSropus,  set  against  him 
by  the  Athenians,  and  followed  him  so  hard  at  the  heels  in 
his  retreat  from  ifiges,  that  he  forced  him  to  abide  the 
battle ;  which  Argaeus  lost,  having  the  greatest  part  of  hi» 
army  slain  in  the  place.  Those  of  the  Athenians,  and 
others  which  remained  unbroken,  took  the  advantage  of » 
strong  piece  of  ground  at  hand,  which  though  they  coukl 
not  long  defend,  yet  avoiding  thereby  the  present  fury  fl» 
the  soldiers,  they  obtained  of  the  vanquishers  life  and  li* 
berty  to  return  into  Attica.     Whereupon  a  peace  was  coo- 
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jdcd  between  him  and  the  Athenians  for  that  present, 
d  for  this  clemency  he  was  greatly  renowned  and  ho- 
«ired  by  all  the  Greeks. 

SECT.  III. 

The  good  success  which  Philip  had  in  many  enterprises. 

NOW  had  Philip  leisure  to  look  northward,  and  to  at- 
nd  the  Illyrians  and  Pceonians,  his  irreconcilable  enemies 
id  borderers ;  both  which  he  invaded  with  so  prosperous 
iccess,  as  he  slew  Bardillis,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  with 
tven  thousand  of  his  nation,  and  thereby  recovered  all  those 
taces  which  the  Illyrians  held  in  Maccdon ;  and  withal, 
pon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Fannonia,  he  pierced  that 
ountry,  and  after  a  main  victory  obtained,  he  enforced 
hem  to  pay  him  tribute.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
[without  staying  to  take  longer  breath)  he  hasted  speedily 
towards  Larissa,  upon  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly,  of  which 
town  he  soon  made  himself  master;  and  thereby  he  got 
good  footing  in  that  country,  whereof  he  made  use  in  time 
Wlowing.  Now  although  he  resolved  either  to  subdue  the 
rbessalians,  or  to  make  them  his  own  against  all  others, 
lecause  the  horsemen  of  that  country  were  the  best  and 
no6t  feared  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  yet  he  thought  it  most 
iOr  his  safety  to  close  up  the  entrances  out  of  Thrace,  lest, 
vbile  he  invaded  Thessaly  and  Greece  towards  the  south, 
tbofie  ample  nations,  lying  towards  the  north,  should  either 
^thdraw  him,  or  overrun  Macedon,  as  in  former  times. 
Re  therefore  attempted  Amphipolis,  seated  on  the  famous 
^^^T  of  Strimon,  which  parteth  Thrace  £rom  Macedon, 
■od  Won  it.  He  also  recovered  Pydna ;  and  (to  the  north 
^^  Amphipolis)  the  city  of  Crenides,  (sometime  Datus,)  and 
^^Bed  it  frfter  his  own  name  Philippi ;  to  the  people  where- 
^  St.  Paul  afterward  directed  one  of  his  Epistles.  This 
l"*^  wherein  Philippi  stood  is  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold, 
^^  of  which,  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  Philip's  affairs, 
^  drew  yearly  a  thousand  talents,  which  make  six  hundred 
^Usand  French  crowns. 
And  that  he  might  with  the  more  ease  disburden  the 
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Thradan  shores  of  the  Athenian  garrisons,  to  wfakh  be  had 
given  a  great  blow  by  the  taking  in  of  Amphipotis,  he  en- 
tered into  league  with  his  father^s  maUdous  enemies  the 
Oiynthians,  whom  the  better  to  fasten  unto  him,  he  gave 
them  the  dty  of  Pydna  with  the  territory,  meaning  no- 
thing less  than  that  they  should  enjoy  it,  or  thdr  own 
estate,  many  years. 

Now  that  he  might  by  degrees  win  ground  upon  die 
Greeks,  he  took  the  fair  occasion  to  deliver  the  dty  of 
Phcres  in  Thessaly  from  the  tyranny  of  Lycophron  and 
Hsiphonus.  Who  after  they  had  conspired  with  Thebe  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  who  usurped  upon  the  liberty  of  thit 
state,  they  themselves  (Alexander  being  murdered)  held  it 
also  by  the  same  strong  hand  and  oppression  that  Alexan- 
der did,  till  by  the  assistance  of  Philip  they  were  beaten 
out,  and  Pheres  restored  to  her  former  liberty.  Which  act 
of  Philip  did  for  ever  after  fasten  the  Thessalians  unto  biii} 
and,  to  his  exceeding  great  advantage,  bind  them  to  b 

service. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Phocian  war  which  first  drew  Philip  into  Greece. 

ABOUT  this  time,  to  wit,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  eight  years  after  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  about  the  eighth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Ocbos, 
began  that  war  called  Sacred.  Now  as  all  occasions  concur 
towards  the  execution  of  eternal  Providence,  and  of  evof 
great  alteration  in  the  world  there  is  some  preceding  pre- 
paration, though  not  at  the  first  easily  discerned ;  so  did 
this  revengeful  hatred  by  the  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and 
Locrians,  conceived  against  the  Phocians,  not  only  UtA 
Philip  how  he  might  with  half  a  band  wrest  the  sword  out 
of  their  fingers ;  but  the  Greeks  themselves  beating  down 
their  own  defences  to  give  him  an  easy  passage,  and  beat- 
ing themselves  to  give  him  victory  without  peril,  left 
thing  unperformed  towards  thdr  dwn  slavery,  saving  tbe^ 
title  and  imposition.  Of  this  war  the  Thebans  (made  onrtf^ 
proud  by  their  victory  at  Leuctres)  were  the  infiamers.  Fo* 
at  the  ooundl  of  the  Amphictyons,  or  of  the  general  estate^ 
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Crreece,  in  which  at  that  time  they  swayed  most,  they 
used  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Phocians  to  be  con- 
mned  in  greater  sums  of  money  than  they  could  well  bear; 
3  one  for  surprising  the  castle  of  Cadmea  in  the  time  of 
Bce,  the  other  for  ploughing  up  a  piece  of  ground  be- 
long to  the  temple  of  Delphos.  The  Phocians  being 
solved  not  to  obey  this  edict,  were  secretly  set  on  and  en« 
Kiraged  by  the  Lacedseroonians ;  and  for  refusal  were 
posed  as  sacrilegcrs,  and  accursed  to  all  their  neighbour- 
tions,  for  whom  it  was  then  lawful  to  invade  and  destroy 
em  at  their  pleasures. 

The  Phocians,  persuaded  thereunto  by  Pbilomelus,  a  cap- 
in  of  their  own,  cast  the  same  dice  of  hazard  that  Caesar 
ter  many  ages  following  did,  but  had  not  the  same  chance. 
et  they  dealt  well  enough  with  all  the  enemies  of  their 
TO  nation.  And  the  better  to  bear  out  an  ungracious 
uarrel,  of  which  there  was  left  no  hope  of  composition, 
bey  resolved  to  sack  the  temple  itself.  For  seeing  that  for 
be  ploughing  of  a  piece  of  Apollo^s  ground,  they  had  so 
luch  offended  their  neighbour-god  and  their  neighbour- 
Uions,  as  worse  could  not  befall  them  than  already  was 
itended  ;  they  resolved  to  take  the  gold  with  the  ground, 
id  either  to  perish  for  all,  or  to  prevail  against  all  that 
kl  commission  to  call  them  to  account.  The  treasure  which 
ey  took  out  of  the  temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
M  ten  'thousand  talents,  which  in  those  days  served  tliem 

wage  a  great  many  men ;  and  such  was  their  success  in 
e  beginning  of  the  war,  as  they  won  three  great  battles 
;rtnst  the  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  Locrians,  but  being 
sQten  in  the  fourth,  their  leader  Philomelus  cast  himself 
^sdlong  over  the  rocks. 

In  the  mean  while  the  cities  of  Chersonesus,  both  lo  de- 
Kkl  themselves  against  tlieir  bad  neighbour  Philip,  who 
Kcroached  upon  them,  and  to  draw  others  into  their  quar- 
1,  rendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  Philip  prepareth 
^  get  them  into  his  hands,  and  at  the  si^e  of  Methone 
^one  at  his  eyes.  It  is  said,  that  he  that  shot -him  did 
Urposely  direct  his  arrow  towards  him,  and  that  it  was 

Ulboh.  vol.  III.  u 
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written  on  the  shaft  thereof,  ^  Aaier  PhUippo^  ^^  As^xst  to 
^^  Philip  r  for  so  he  was  called  that  gave  him  the  woimi 
This  city  he  evened  with  the  soil. 

The  tyrant  Lycophron  before  mentioned,  while  Philip 
was  busied  on  the  border  of  Thrace,  and  the  Thesodiini 
engaged  in  the  holy  war,  entered  Thessaly  with  new  foroo^ 
being  asfflsted  by  Onomarchus,  commander  of  the  Phocitfi 
army  in  place  of  Philomelus.    For  hereby  the  Phodini 
helped  so  to  entertain  the  Thessalians  at  home,  as  tbej 
should  not  find  leisure  to  invade  them.     Hereup(»  wii 
Philip  the  second  time  called  into  Thessaly ;  but  both  the 
Thessalians  and  Macedonians  (Philip  being  present)  were 
utterly  overthrown  by  Onomarchus,  and  great  numben  of 
both  nations  lost  From  Thessaly  Onomarchus  drew  qpeedilj 
towards  Boeotia,  and  with  the  same  victorious  army  brake 
the  forces  of  the  Boeotians,  and  took  from  them  their  etsj 
of  Coronaea.  But  Philip,  impatient  of  his  late  misadventure^ 
after  he  had  reinforced  his  army,  returned  with  all  speed 
into  Thessaly,  there  to  find  again  the  honour  which  be 
lately  lost ;  and  was  the  second  time  encountered  by  Ono- 
marchus, who  brought  into  the  field  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse.    All  this  great  preparation  wt' 
ficed  not ;  for  Onomarchus  was  by  Philip  surmounted  both 
in  numbers  and  in  good  fortune,  his  army  overturned,  flX 
thousand  slain,  and  three  thousand  taken ;  of  whidi  nmnber 
himself  being  one,  was  among  others  hanged  by  Ph]lip> 
Those  that  fled  were  in  part  received  by  the  Athenian  gJ- 
leys,  which  sailed  along  the  coast,  commanded  by  Chsreii 
but  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  took  the  sea  weie 
therein   devoured  ere  they   recovered  them.     Lycc^ihioii 
was  now  again  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and  Pheres  rouk- 
free  as  before. 

SECT.  V. 
Of  the  Olynthian  war.-     The  amhitunu  practket  cf  PAtlp. 

FROM  hence  Philip  resolved  to  invade  Phocis  itself^ 
but  the  Athenians  did  not  favour  his  entrance  into  thoe^ 
parts,  and  therefore  with  the  help  of  the  Lacedaemau'ni>  ^^ 

•  Plut.  Ulpian.  Strab.  1. 8. 
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they  retrenched  his  passage  at  the  straits  of  Thetmopylis. 

Whereupon  he  returned  into  Macedon,  and  after  the  taking 

of  Micybeme^  Torone,  and  other  towns,  he  quarrelled  with 

the  Olynthians,  whom  not  long  before  he  had  wooed  to  his 

alliance,  and  bought  his  peace  of  them.     Far  the  Olynthi- 

ana  were  very  strong,  and  had  evermore  both  braved  and 

beaten  the  Macedonians.     It  is  said  that  Philip  having  put 

to  death  ArcheUus  his  half-brother,  (for  Amyntas  had  three 

sons  by  Eurydice  the  mother  of  Philip,  and  three  other 

sons  by  Gygaea ;  but  Philip^s  elder  brothers  by  the  same 

mother  being  dead,  he  determined  to  rid  himself  also  of  the 

rest,)  the  two  younger  held  themselves  within  Olynthus; 

and  that  the  receiving  of  them  by  the  Olynthians  was  the 

cause  of  the  war,  P  Justin  affirmeth.     But  just  quarrels  are 

balanced  by  Just  princes;  for  to  this  king  all  things  were 

lawful  that  might  any  way  serve  his  turn ;  all  his  affections 

and  passions,  how  diverse  soever  in  other  men,  were  in  his 

ambition  swallowed  up,  and  thereinto  converted.     For  he 

neither  forbare  the  murder  of  his  own  brothers,  the  breach 

of  faith,  the  buying  of  other  men^s  fidelity ;  he  ^teemed  no 

place  strong  where  his  ass  laden  with  gold  might  enter,  nor 

any  city  or  state  unconquerable,  where  a  few  of  the  greatest, 

to  be  made  greater,  could  lose  the  sense  of  other  men^s  sor- 

it)w  and  subjection.    And  because  he  thought  it  vun  to 

practise  the  winning  of  Olynthus,  till  he  had  enclosed  all  the 

power  they  had  within  their  own  walls,  he  entered  their 

territory,  and  by  the  advantage  of  a  well-compounded  and 

tadned  army  he  gave  them  two  overthrows  ere  he  sat  down 

before  the  city  itself;  which  done,  he  bought  Euthicrates 

And  Lasthenes  from  their  people,  and  from  the  service  of 

^I^  country  and  commonweal,  by  whose  treason  he  entered 

^  town,  slew  his  brothers  therein,  sacked  it,  and  sold  the 

mhalntants  for  slaves  by  the  drum.   By  the  spoil  of  this  place 

^  greatly  enriched  himself,  and  had  treasure  suffident  to 

''^y  in  other  cities  withal,  which  he  daily  did.     For  so  was 

^  advised  by  the  oracle  in  the  beginning  of  his  undertaking, 

f  Just  1. 8. 
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^'  That  he  should  make  his  assaults  with  ^Iver  spears:"* 
whereupon  9  Horace  well  and  truly  said, 

—  Diffidit  urhium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  submit  ctmulos 

Reges  muneribus.  — 
By  gifts  the  Macedon  clave  gates  asunder, 
And  kings  envying  his  estate  brought  under. 

And  it  is  true  that  he  won  more  by  corruption  and  fraud 
than  he  did  by  force.  For  as  he  had  in  all  the  prindpal  d* 
ties  of  Greece  his  secret  workers,  (which  way  of  conquest  wai 
well  followed  by  Philip  the  second  of  Spain,)  so,  when  in 
the  contention  between  the  competitors  for  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace  he  was  chosen  the  arbitrator,  he  came  not  to  the 
council  accompanied  with  piety  and  justice,  but  with  apow« 
erful  army,  and  having  beaten  and  slain  both  kings,  ga?e 
sentence  for  himself,  and  made  the  kingdom  his  own. 

SECT.  VI. 

How  Philip  ended  the  Phocian  war. 

THE  war  still  continuing  between  the  Fhocians  and  tiie 
associates  of  the  holy  war,  the  Boeotians,  finding  themselvei 
unable  to  subsist  without  some  present  aid,  sent  unto  Pbifip 
for  succour,  who  willingly  yielded  to  their  necessities,  and 
sent  them  such  a  proportion  of  men  as  were  neither  suffi- 
cient to  master   their  enemies,  nor  to  assure  themselves, 
but  yet  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  waste 
the  strength  of  Greece.      They  also  sent  to  Artaxerses 
Ochus  for  supply  of  treasure,  who  lent  them  thirty  taleotv 
which  makes  a  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  crowns ;  bat 
when  with  these  supplies  they  had  still  the  worst  in  alL- 
their  attempts  against  the  Phocians,  who  held  from  tbent^ 
three  of  their  strongest  cities  within  Boeotia  itself,  tbef^ 
then  besought  Philip  of  Macedon  that  he  would  aout^ 
them  in  person,  to  whom  they  would  give  an  entrance  inttf^ 
their  territory,  and  in  all  things  obey  his  commandments  ii 
that  war. 

Now  had  Philip  what  he  longed  for ;  for  he  knew  hii 

q  Hor.  C«rm.  3.  Od.  16. 
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ate  to  give  the  law  to  both,  and  so  quitting  all  his  other 
Hxes  towards  the  norths  he  tnarched  with  a  speedy 

towards  Bceotia,  where  being  arrived,  Phallecus,  who 
lUinded  the  Phocian  army,  fearing  to  shock  with  tliis 
»rious  king,  made  his  own  peace,  and  withdrew  himself 

a  regiment  of  eight  thousand  Soldiers  into  Pelopon- 
B,  leaving  the  Phocians  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
for  conclusion  he  had  the  glory  of  that  war  called 
9dj  which  the  Grecians  with  so  many  mutual  slaughters 
continued  for  ten  years,  and,  besides  the  glory,  he  pos- 
id  himself  of  Orchomene,  Coronea,  and  Corsia,  in  the 
ktry  of  the  Boeotians,  who  invited  him  to  be  victorious 

themselves.  He  brought  the  Phocians  into  servitude, 
wasted  their  cities,  and  gave  them  but  their  villages  to 
bit,  reserving  to  himself  the  yearly  tribute  of  threescore 
Its,  which  make  ^x  and  thirty  thousand  French  crowns, 
dso  hereby  (besides  the  fame  of  piety  for  service  of  the 
)  obtained  the  same  double  voice  in  the  council  of  tlie 
>hictyons  which  the  Phocians  had,  with  the  superin- 
ency  of  the  Pythian  games,  forfeited  by  the  Corin- 
18  by  being  partakers  in  the  Phocian  sacrilege. 

SECT.  VII. 

Pful'q>  with  ill  success  attempted  upon  Perinthus,  Byzantium, 

and  the  Scythians. 

HILIP,  after  his  triumphant  return  into  Macedon,  by 
lieutenant  of  his  army,  Parmenio,  slaughtered  many 
isands  of  the  Illyrians  and  Dardanians,  and  brought  the 
acians  to  pay  him  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  revenues. 
his  next  enterprise  against  the  Perinthians  stayed  his 
•  Pennthus  was  a  city  of  Thrace,  seated  upon  Pro- 
is,  in  the  midway  between  Sestos  and  Byzantium,  a 
e  of  great  strength,  and  a  people  resolved  to  defend 
r  liberty  against  Philip,  where  the  Athenians  encou- 
(}  and  assisted  them.  Philip  sat  down  before  it  with  a 
sant  army,  made  many  fair  breaches,  gave  many  fu- 
B  assaults,  built  many  overtopping  and  commanding 
m  about  it.    But  he  was  repelled  with  eqdal  violence, 
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For  whereas  Philip  thought  by  his  oontitiual  assaults  to 
weary  them,  and  waste  both  their  men  and  munitioii,  thej 
were  supplied,  not  only  ftom  the  Peroan  with  men  sad 
money,  and  succoured  from  Bysantium,  which  stood  upcm 
the  same  sea-coast,  but  they  were  relieved  from  Athens, 
Chio,  and  Rhodes  by  the  conduction 'df  Phodon,  with 
whatsoever  was  wanting  to  thdr  necessity.    But  bectuse 
those  of  Byzantium,  by  reason  of  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  easy  passage  by  water,  gave  them  ofiten  and  ready  be^ 
Philip  removed  with  the  one  half  oi  his  army,  and  besiegeJ 
it,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  foot  before  Perinthus,  to  force  it, 
if  they  could.    But  to  be  short,  he  failed  in  both  attenqi^ 
(as  all  princes  commonly  do  that  undertake  divers  ester- 
prises  at  one  time,)  and  returned  into  Macedon  with  no  km 
dishonour  than  loss ;  whereupon  he  made  an  overture  of 
peace  witK  the  Athenians,  and  greatly  desired  it,  to  which 
though  Phocion  persuaded  them  in  sJl  he  could,  and  thit 
by  the  occasion  oiFered  they  might  greatly  advantage  their 
conditions,  yet  Demosthenes  with  his  eloquence  prev«M 
in  the  refusal.    In  the  mean  while  Philip,  having  digeMal 
his  late  affront,  and  supplied  his  expense  by  the  uSds^d 
an  hundred  and  threescore  and  ten  merchants^  ships,  he  ga- 
thered new  forces,  and  being  accompanied  with  his  soo 
Alexander  led  them  into  Scythia;  but  he  was  also  on- 
prosperous  in  this  enterprise ;  for  the  Triballi,  a  peo|de  of 
Moesia,  set  on  him  in  his  return,  wounded  him,  and  took 
from  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  gs^ 
thered. 

SECT.  VUI. 
Haw  PhiUp  overthrowing  the  Greeks  m  the  hcMe  of  Ckaarmm, 
was  chosen  captain-general  rf  Greece.    The  de&ih  of  PhiMp. 

AMONG  these  northern  nations  (part  ci  which  he  mi^ 
pressed,  and  part  quieted)  he  spent  some  eight  years,  aad 
in  the  ninth  year,  after  the  end  ci  the  hdj  war,  he  was  Is 
his  great  advantage  invited  again  by  the  Grecians  to  theb 
assistance.  For  the  citizens  of  Amphissa  having  disobeyed 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  which  Philip  had  i 
douUe  voice,  and  who  by  reason  that  the  Thebans  and  Lo- 
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crians  gave  amnteoanoeaBd  aid  to  the  Amphiflaenaiansy  the 
rest  yr&e  not  of  themaelves  able  to  eonstiain  them,  they  be- 
flougfat  Philip  to  oome  in  person  to  their  assiBtanoe.  Now 
you  must  think  that  Philip  was  not  long  in  resolving  upon 
this  enter{»ise;  he  needed  no  drawing  on,  whom  nothing 
could  keep  back;  nor  other  dissuasion  than  a  mastering 
power  could  hold  thence.  He  therefore  commanded  his 
army  forthwith  to  march,  the  same  being  compounded  of 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse ;  and  with  as 
niwh  expedition  as  could  be  made,  he  entered  Phocis,  won 
Platna»  and  brought  into  subjection  all  that  region. 

The  rest,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  although  they 
luM.  good  cause  to  fear  that  a  great  part  of  this  storm  would 
fall  on  tbouselves,  yet  were  they  dissuaded  by  Demos- 
thenes from  accepting  such  reasonable  conditions  of  peace 
as  Philip  offered,  and  rather  made  choice  (having  drawn  the 
Thebaos  to  jmn  with  th^n)  to  leave  the  enjoying  of  their 
estates,  and  their  freedom  to  the  chance  of  one  battle,  than 
to  hold  it  ritber  by  compoation  or  by  the  grace  of  Philip. 
But  this  their  on^Ux*B  doquence  cost  Uiem  dear.  It  is  true 
that  be  could  fax  more  easily  mind  them  of  the  virtue  of 
thair  ancestors,  than  make  them  to  be  such  as  they  were. 
He  might  repeat  unto  them  (with  words  moving  passion) 
the  wonders  they  wrought  at  Marathon,  but  he  could  not 
transform  the  Macedonians  into  Penuans,  nor  draw  from 
the  dead  a  Miltiades,  an  Aristides,  a  Themistodes,  or  a 
Cimon,  or  any  of  those  famous  commanders,  whose  great 
virtues  they  had  paid  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  that  ever 
nation  did.  A  Pbodum  they  Irad,  but  by  the  strength  of  a 
conlrary  faction  he  was  at  this  time  in  disgrace,  and  not 
employed ;  iniKnnudi  as  when  the  armies  of  Philip  and  the 
poofolei^tes  encountered,  although  some  thousand  of  the 
Athenians  abode  the  killing,  and  the  like  number  well  near 
cf  die  3.%ebans  died  with  them ;  yet  the  want  of  worthy 
JBen  on  that  nde  to  hold  up  the  rest,  and  to  draw  them  on, 
and  the  many  chmce  captains  of  the  Macedonians  encou^ 
raged  by  a  Idng  of  a  growing  fortune,  as  it  gave  to  Philip 
so  shining  a  victcMry,  that  Alexander  by  the  light  thereof 
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found  his  way  (in  despite  ot  all  the  iiations  inteijaoent)  intd 
Persia,  India,  and  Egypt ;  so  it  cut  to  the  ground^  and 
gave  end  and  date  to  all  the  Grecian  glory ;  yea  their  li* 
berty,  saith'Curtius,  with  their  large  dominion,  won  with  so 
many  difficulties,  continued  for  so  many  ages,  and  so  oftea 
defended  against  the  greatest  kings,  was  now  lost  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  for  ever  lost. 

Now  this  advised  king,  (never  pasuonate  to  his  disadvao* 
tage,)  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  the  sovereignty  over  A 
Greece,  and  be  acknowledged  for  their  captain-geneni 
agfunst  the  Persians,  without  any  further  hazard  or  troubb^ 
was  content  to  let  go  those  Athenians  that  were  takea  it 
this  battle  of  Chseronea,  as  he  also  forbare  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  their  city ;  but  in  Thebes  (which  lately  by 
the  virtue  of  Epaminondas  triumphed  over  the  rest)  be 
lodged  a  garrison  of  Macedonians.  And  being  soon  aAer^ 
(according  unto  the  long  desire  which  he  had  nourished  d 
this  sovereignty,)  by  the  general  states  at  Corinth,  stjied 
the  Jirst  commander  of  all  (he  Grecians^  and  contribution 
of  men  and  money  granted  him,  he  compounded  an  annj 
of  great  strength,  and  under  the  commandment  of  Attalus 
and  Parmenio  transported  the  same  over  the  Hellespoet 
into  Asia,  to  begin  the  war.  Of  his  enterprise  against  Per- 
sia he  sought  the  success  from  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  from 
whence  he  received  such  another  convertible  riddle  as  Cr(^ 
sus  did  when  he  attempted  Cyrus,  and  was  in  like  sort  mis* 
taken  in  the  exposition. 

But  as  it  is  hard  to  discern  and  withstand  the  flatteries  oc 
our  own  appetites,  so  did  Plulip'*s  ambidous  desire  to  in--^ 
vade  Perda  abuse  his  judgment  so  far,  that  the  deidi^ 
wherewith  himself  was  threatened,  he  understood  to  be  de-* 
livered  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  intended  presently  to  invadft- 
Before  his  purposed  departure  into  Asia,  he  prepared  for** 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander^ 
king  of  Epirus ;  to  which  feast  and  pastimes  thereat  ap-^ 
pointed  he  invited  all  his  friends  and  allies,  with  the  priiH^ 
cipal  persons  of  the  Grecian  cities,  from  whom  he  receiveiff 
much  honour  and  many  rich  presents.   But  this  was  indeec^ 
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*tiie  feast  of  his  funeral.  For  having  refused  to  do  justice 
to  one  Pausanias,  a  gentleman  of  his  guard,  whom  Attains 
(greatly  favoured  by  Philip)  had  first  made  drunk,  and 
then  left  to  be  carnally  abused  by  divers  base  persons,  this 
Pausanias  grew  into  so  great  detestation  of  the  king^s  par^ 
tiality  in  so  foul  a  fact,  as  when  Philip  was  passing  towards 
the  theatre,  he  drew  a  sword  from  under  his  long  garment, 
and  wounded  him  to  death,  when  he  had  lived  six  and 
forty  years,  and  reigned  five  and  twenty.  'Justin  reports 
it,  that  Olympias  encouraged  Pausanias  to  murder  the  king 
her  husband,  which  after  his  death  she  boldly  avowed  by 
the  honour  she  did  unto  Pausanias  in  crowning  his  dead 
body,  in  consecrating  his  sword  unto  Apollo,  by  building 
for  him  a  monument,  and  other  like  graces. 

SECT.  IX. 
What  good  foundations  of  Alexander's  greatness  were  laid  by  Philip. 

Of  his  laudable  qualities  and  issue. 

NOW  although  he  were  then  taken  from  the  worlds 
when  he  had  mastered  all  opposition  on  that  fflde  the  sea, 
tad  had  seen  the  fruits  of  his  hopes  and  labours  changing 
Qiriour  towards  ripeness  and  perfection,  yet  he  was  herein 
^ppy  that  he  lived  to  see  his  son  Alexander  at  man^s  estate, 
Kftid  had  himself  been  an  eyewitness  of  his  resolution  and 
ingular  valour  in  this  last  battle. 

The  foundation  of  whose  future  greatness  he  had  laid  so 
^Mindly  for  him,  with  so  plain  a  pattern  of  the  buildings 
Miich  himself  meant  to  erect,  as  the  performance  and  finish- 
^3g  was  far  more  easy  to  Alexander,  though  more  glorious 
^lan  the  be^nnings  were  unto  PhiUp,  though  less  famous. 
&or  besides  the  recovery  of  Macedon  itself,  in  competition 
between  him  and  the  sons  of  iEropus,  the  one  assisted  by 
-^^ne  Thracians,  the  other  by  the  Athenians,  and  besides 
:^lie  regaining  of  many  places  possessed  by  the  Illyrians,  the 
Crushing  of  all  those  northern  kings  his  neighbours,  the 
cifvecthrow  of  Olynthus,  a  state  tliat  d^ised  the  power  of  his 
Btther,  the  many  maritimate  dties  taken,  of  great  strength 

'  JuBt  1. 9. 
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and  ancient  freedom,  and  the  subjection  of  that  famous  na- 
tion of  Greece,  which  for  ao  many  ages  had  defended  itself 
agmnst  the  greatest  kings  of  the  world,  and  won  upon  them, 
he  left  unto  his  son,  and  had  hred  up  f<Nr  him  -so  maaj 
choice  commanders,  as  the  most  of  them,  both  for  (heir 
valour  and  judgment  in  the  war,  were  no  less  worthy  of 
crowns,  than  himself  was  that  wore  a  crown;  for  it  wsi 
said  of  Parmenio,  (whom  Alexander,  ungrateful  to  ao  grest 
virtue,  impiously  murdered,)  that  Parmenio  had  paformej 
many  things,  challenging  eternal  fame,  without  the  king; 
but  the  king,  without  Parmenio,  never  did  any  thing  wor- 
thy of  renown.  As  for  the  rc^t  of  his  obtains,  thou^  coor 
tent  to  obey  the  son  of  such  a  father,  yet  did  they  not  afitf 
Alexanders  death  endure  to  acknowledge  any  man  supeiior 
to  themselves. 

Of  this  prince  it  is  hard  to  judge,  whether  his  ambitioD 
had  taught  him  the  exercise  of  more  vices,  than  nature  and 
his  excellent  education  had  enriched  him  with  virtues.  For 
besides  that  he  was  valiant,  wise,  learned,  and  master  of  his 
affections,  he  had  this  savour  of  piety,  that  he  rather  Is- 
boured  to  satisfy  those  that  were  grieved  than  to  suppiesi 
them,  whereof  (among  many  other)  we  find  a  good  exampk 
in  his  dealing  with  Arcadion  and  Nicanor,  whom,  when  bt 
their  evil  q)eech  of  Philip,  his  familiars  persuaded  him  to 
put  to  death,  he  answered  them.  That  first  it  ought  to  be 
conmdered,  whether  the  fault  were  in  them  that  gave  him 
ill  language,  or  in  himself;  secondly,  that  k  was  in  emy 
man^s  own  power  to  be  well  spoken  of,  and  this  was 
shortly  proved;  for  after  Philip  had  relieved  their  oeoes- 
sities,  there  were  none  within  his  kingdom  that  did  him 
more  honour  than  they  did.  Whereupon  he  told  those  thit 
had  persuaded  him  to  use  violence,  that  he  was  a  better 
physidan  for  evil  speech  than  they  were. 

His  epistles  to  Alexander  his  son  are  remembered  hj^ 
"Cicero  and  Grellius,  and  by  Dion  and  CSirysoslom  eu^^ 
oeedingly  commended.  His  stratagems  are  gathered  b^ 
Polysenus  and  Frontinus,  his  wise  sayings  fay  Plutanh 

•  CicOff.  a.  GeU.1.9.  ^3*  ^on.  2.  de  iUge. 
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and  albeit  he  held  Maoedon  as  in  his  own  right  all  the  time 
of  his  reign,  yet  was  he  not  the  true  and  next  heir  thereof; 
for  Amyntas  the  son  of  his  brother  Perdiccas  (of  whom  he 
had  the  protection  during  his  infancy)  had  the  right.  This 
Amyntas  he  married  to  his  daughter  Cyna,  who  had  by 
him  a  daughter  called  Eurydice,  who  was  married  to  Phi- 
lip^s  base  son  Aridseus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother'^s  ade*; 
both  which  Olympias,  Philip^s  first  wife,  and  mother  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  put  to  death ;  Arida^s  by  extreme 
torinents,  Eurydice  she  strangled. 

Philip  had  by  this  Olympias  the  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
mus  king  of  the  Molossians,  (of  the  race  of  Achilles,)  Alexr 
aoder  the  Great  and  Cleopatra.  Cleopatra  was  married  t6 
her  uncle  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  was  after  her  bro»- 
ther  Alexander's  death  slain  at  Sardis  by  the  commandment 
of  Antigonus. 

By  Audata,  an  Illyrian,  his  seccmd  wife,  he  had  Cyna^ 
married  as  is  shewed  before. 

By  Nicasipolis,  the  sister  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pheres,  he 
had  Thessalonica,  whom  Cassander,  after  he  had  taken 
Pidna,  married ;  but  she  was  afterward  by  her  father-in-law 
Antipater  put  to  death. 

By  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  he  had  ^Caranus, 
irhom  others  call  Philip;  him  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
tUexander  the  Great,  caused  to  be  roasted  to  death  in  a 
opper  pan.  Others  lay  this  murder  on  Alexander  himself. 
)j  the  same  Cleopatra  he  had  likewise  a  daughter  called 
Snropa,  whom  Olympias  also  murdered  at  the  mother's 


By  I^ila  and  Meda  he  had  no  issue. 

Re  had  also  two  concubines,  Andnoe,  whom,  after  he 
Mid  gotten  with  child,  he  married  to  an  obscure  man,  called 
[^^agiusy^who  bare  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,  called  the  son. 
^Iiagus,  but  esteemed  the  son  of  Philip;  by  Philinna,  his 
'^cond  conculnne,  a  public  dancer,  he  had  Aridaeus,  oi  whom 
^  ahall  have  much  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

*  Atben.  1. 13.  c.  3.  Jott  L  3. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Alexander  the  Great. 

SECT,  I. 

A  brief  rehearsal  of  Alexander's  doings  before  He  invaded  Ada, 

Alexander,  afterward  called  the  Great,  succeeded 
unto  Philip  his  father;  being  a  prince  no  less  valiant  by 
nature,  than  by  education  well  instructed,  and  enriched  in 
all  sorts  of  learning  and  good  arts.    He  began  his  reigi 
over  the  Macedonians  four  hundred  and  seventeen  yean 
after  Rome  built,  and  after  his  own  birth  twenty  years. 
The  strange  dreams  of  Philip  his  father,  and  that  one  of 
the  gods,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  begat  him  on  Olympias 
his  mother,  I  omit  as  foolish  tales;  but  that  the  temple  of 
Diana  (a  work  the  most  magnificent  of  the  world)  wis 
burnt  upon  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  that  so  strange  an  ac- 
cident was  accompanied  with  the  news  of  three  several  yy> 
lories  obtained  by  the  Macedonians,  it  was  very  remark- 
able, and  might  with  the  reason  of  those  times  be  inte^ 
preted  for  ominous,  and  foreshewing  the  great  things  hj 
Alexander  afterward  performed.    Upon  the  change  of  tli^ 
king,  the  neighbour-nations,  whom  Philip  had  c^presBed, 
1)egan  to  consult  about  the  recovery  of  their  former  liberty^ 
and  to  adventure  it  by  force  of  arms.    Alexander's  youDj^ 
years  gave  them  hope  of  prevaiUng,  and  his  suspected  a&^ 
verity  increased  courage  in  those  who  could  better  resolve 
to  die  than  to  live  slavishly.    But  Alexander  g^ve  no  tim^ 
to  those '  swelling  humours,  which  might  speedily  have  en- 
dangered the  health  of  his  estate.    For  after  revenge  takem 
upon  the  conspirators  against  his  father,  whom  he  sleiT 
Upon  his  tomb,  and  the  celebration  of  his  funerals,  be  first^ 
fastened  unto  him  his  own  nation,  by  freeing  them  from  aft 
exactions  and  bodily  slavery,  other  than  their  service  in  hi^ 
wars,  and  used  such  kingly  austerity  towards  those  tbatooD^ 
temned  his  young  years,  and  such  clemency  to  the  rest  thp^ 
persuaded  themselves  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  m^ 
all  affections  being  pacified  at  home,  he  made  a  present 
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oumey  into  Peloponnesus,  and  so  well  exercised  his  spirits 
mong  them,  as,  by  the  counsel  of  the  states  of  Greece,  he 
ras,  according  to  the  great  desire  of  his  heart,  elected  cap- 
ain-general  against  the  Persians,  upon  which  war  Philip 
ii»  father  had  not  only  resolved,  (who  had  obtained  the 
ame  title  of  general-commander,)  but  had  transported,  un- 
ler  the  leading  of  Parmenio  and  Attalus,  a  part  of  his 
irmy,  to  recover  some  places  on  Asia  side  for  the  safe  de- 
cent of  the  rest. 

This  enterprise  against  the  Persian  occupied  all  Alexan- 
ler^s  affections,  those  fair  marks  of  riches,  honour,  and  large 
lominion  he  now  shot  at  both  sleeping  and  waking;  all 
other  thoughts  and  imaginations  were  either  grievous  or 
hateful.     But  a  contrary  wind  ariseth ;  for  he  receiveth  ad- 
verusement  that  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  unit^  themselves  against  him,  and,  by  assistance 
fiom  the  Persian,  hoped  for  the  recovery  of  their  former 
freedom.     Hereto  they  were  persuaded  by  Demosthenes, 
himself  being  thereto  persuaded  by  the  gold  of  Persia;  the 
levice  he  used  was  more  subtle  than  profitable,  for  he  caused 
t  to  be  bruited  that  Alexander  was  slain  in  a  battle  against 
whe  Triballes,  and  brought  into  the  assembly  a  companion 
^hom  he  had  corrupted  to  affirm,  that  himself  was  pre- 
*dit,  and  wounded  in  the  battle.    There  is  indeed  a  certain 
doctrine  of  policy  (as  policy  is  nowadays  defined  by  false- 
^^ocxl  and  knavery)  that  devised  rumours  and  lies,  if  they 
•wve  the  turn  but  for  a  day  or  two,  are  greatly  available. 
It  is  true  that  common  people  are  sometimes  mocked  by 
"ICQ),  as  soldiers  are  by  false  alarms  in  the  wars ;  but  in  all 
^t  I  have  obscn'ed,  I  have  found  the  success  as  ridiculous 
*  the  invention.     For  as  those  that  Qnd  themselves  at  one 
^'Qte  abused  by  such  Uke  bruits,  do  at  other  times  neglect 
^t  duues  when  they  are  upon  true  reports,  and  in  occa- 
^^^^  perilous,  summoned  to  assemble ;  so  do  all  men  in  ge- 
'^^''iU  condemn  the  venters  of  such  trumpery,  and  for  them 
^^  upon  necessary  occasions  to  entertain  the  truth  itself. 
''^  labour  unlooked  for,  and  loss  of  time^  was  not  only 
^^^  grievous  to  Alexander,  but  by  turning  his  sword  from 
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the  ignoble  and  effeminate  Pen^ans,  against  which  he  hid 
directed  it,  towards  the  manly  and  famoua  Greciaos,  of 
whose  aanstance  he  thought  himself  assured,  his  pieaeDt 
undertaking  was  greatly  disordered.  But  he  that  cannot 
endure  to  strive  against  the  wind  shall  hardly  attun  the 
port  which  he  purposeth  to  recover ;  and  it  no  less  beoometk 
the  worthiest  men  to  oppose  misfortunes,  than  it  doth  the 
weakest  children  to  bewail  them. 

He  therefore  made  such  expedition  towards  these  revob- 
ers,  as  that  himself,  with  the  army  that  followed  him, 
brought  them  the  first  news  of  his  preparation.  Heieupoo 
all  stagger,  and  the  Athenians,  as  they  w^e  the  first  that 
moved,  so  were  they  the  first  that  fainted,  seeking  by  their 
ambassadors  to  pacify  the  king,  and  to  be  received  agaio 
into  his  grace.  Alexander  was  not  long  in  resolving;  for 
the  Persians  persuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Gredans.  Wiie 
men  are  not  easily  drawn  from  great  purposes  by  sudi  oc- 
casions as  may  easily  be  taken  aff,  nether  hath  any  hof 
ever  brought  to  effect  any  great  affair  who  hath  entaogU 
himself  in  many  enterprises  at  once,  not  tending  to  one  and 
the  same  certain  end. 

And  havii^  now  quieted  his  borderers  towards  the  south, 
he  resolved  to  assure  those  nations  which  lay  on  the  north* 
lude  of  Macedon,  to  wit,  the  Thradans,  TrUialles,  Peooeii 
Getes,  Agrians,  and  other  savage  people,  which  had  greatly 
vexed  with  incursions,  not  only  other  of  his  predecesBon,   * 
but  even  Philip  his  father ;  with  all  which,  after  divers  orer* 
throws  given  them,  he  made  peace,  or  else  brou^t  them 
into  subjection.     Notwithstanding  this  good  sucoesa,  he 
could  not  yet  find  the  way  out  of  Europe.     There  is  no^ 
thing  more  natural  to  man  than  liberty ;  the  Gredcs  had 
enjoyed  it  overlong,  and  lost  it  too  late  to  forget  it ;  thef 
therefore  shake  off  the  yoke  once  agun.     The  Thebaai^ 
who  had  in  their  citadel  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  Macedonia 
attempt  to  force  it;  Alexander  hasteth  to  their  succour^ 
and  presents  himself  with  thirty  thousand  foc^  all  old  uA^ 
diers,  and  three  thousand  horse,  before  the  dty,  and  gav^ 
the  inhabitants  some  days  to  resolve,  being  even  heartsick 
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with  the  deare  of  passing  into  Asia.  So  unwilling  indeed 
he  was  to  draw  blood  of  the  Grecians,  by  whom  he  hoped 
to  serve  himself  elsewhere,  that  he  offered  the  Thebans  re- 
miflsion,  if  they  would  only  deUver  into  his  hands  Phoenix  and 
Ptothytes,  the  stirrers  up  of  the  rebellion.  But  they,  op* 
posing  the  mounting  fortune  of  Alexander,  (which  bare  all 
mistance  before  it,  like  the  breaking  in  of  the  ocean-sea,) 
instead  of  such  an  answer  as  men  besieged  and  abandoned 
riiould  have  made,  demanded  Philotas  and  Antipater  to  be 
delivered  unto  them,  as  if  Thebes  alone,  then  laid  in  the 
balance  of  fortune  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  and  many 
other  provinces,  could  ather  have  evened  the  scale  or  swayed 
it.  Therefore  in  the  end  they  perished  in  their  obstinacy. 
For  while  the  Thebans  oppose  the  army  assailant,^  they  are 
diarged  at  the  back  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  their  city 
taken  and  rased  to  the  ground,  six  thousand  slain,  and 
thirty  thousand  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  price  of  four  hundred 
ttid  ftNTty  talents.  This  the  king  did,  to  the  terror  of  the 
other  Grecian  dties. 

Many  arguments  were  used  by  Cleadas,  one  of  the  pri- 

aoners,  to  persuade  Alexander  to  forbear  the  destruction  of 

Thebes.     He  prayed  the  king  to  believe  that  they  were 

noher  misled  by  giving  hasty  credit  to  false  reports,  than 

any  way  malidous ;  for,  being  persuaded  of  Alexander's 

death,  they  rebelled  but  against  his  successor.     He  also  be^ 

lought  the  king  to  remember,  that  his  father  Philip  had 

Ub  education  in  that  city,  yea,  that  his  ancestor  Hercules 

vnttbom  therein ;  but  all  persuasions  were  fruidess ;  the  times 

^herdn  offences  are  committed  do  greatly  aggravate  them. 

Y^  for  the  honour  he  bare  to  learning,  he  pardoned  all  of 

^  moe  of  Pindarus  the  poet,  and  spared  and  set  at  liberty 

^oclea,  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who  died  in  defence  of 

^  liberty  of  Greece  against  his  fother  Philip.    This  noble 

^'^'■lUm  being  taken  by  a  Thracian,  and  by  him  ravished, 

^  threatened  to  take  her  life,  unless  she  would  confess  her 

''^^Mure ;  she  led  the  Thracian  to  a  weU,  and  told  him  that 

*^  had  ther^  cast  it ;  and  whoA  the  Thradan  stopped  to 
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look  into  the  well^  she  suddenly  thrust  him  into  the  mouth 
thereof,  and  stoned  him  to  death, 

•  Now  because  the  Athenians  had  recdved  into  thor  dty 
so  many  of  the  Thebans  as  had  escaped  and  fled  unto  them 
for  succour,  Alexander  would  not  grant  them  peace,  but 
upon  condition  to  deliver  into  his  hands  both  their  orators, 
which  persuaded  this  second  revolt,  and  their  captmns;  yet 
in  the  end,  it  being  a  torment  unto  him  to  retard  the  enter- 
prise of  Persia,  he  was«content  that  the  orators  MiouU 
remain,  and  accepted  of  the  banishment  of  the  obtains; 
wherein  he  was  exceeding  ill  advised,  had  not  his  fortune, 
or  rather  the  providence  of  God,  made  all  the  resistance 
against  him  unprofitable :  for  these  good  leaders  of  the 
Grecians  betook  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Persian) 
whom  after  a  few  days  he  invadeth. 

SECT.  II. 

How  Alexander y  passing  into  Asia^  fought  with  the  Persians  tipof 

the  river  of  Granicus. 

WHEN  all  was  now  quieted  at  home,  Alexander,  com- 
mitting to  the  trust  of  Antipater  both  Greece  and  Macedon, 
in  the  first  of  the  spring  did  pass  the  Hellespont,  and  being 
ready  to  disembark,  he  threw  a  dart  towards  the  Aaan 
shore  as  a  token  of  defiance,  commanding  his  soldiers  not 
to  make  any  waste  in  their  own  territory,  or  to  burn  of 
deface  those  buildings  which   themselves   were  presently 
and  in  the  future  to  possess.     He  landed  his  army,  cooast- 
ing  of  two  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  all  old  soldiers,  near  unto  Troy,  where  he  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice  upon  Achilles^  tomb,  his  maternal  ancestor. 

But  before  he  left  his  own  coast,  he  put  to  death,  without 
any  offence  ^ven  him,  all  his  mother-in-law^s  kinsmen,  whoam 
Philip  his  father  had  greatly  advanced,  not  sparing  sudi  cf 
his  own  as  he  suspected.  He  also  took  with  him  many  a^ 
his  tributary  princes,  of  whose  fidelity  he  doubted ;  think* 
ing  by  unjust  cruelty  to  assure  all  things,  both  in  the  prc^ 
sent  and  future.    Yet  the  end  of  all  fell  out  contrary  Uf 
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he  policy  which  his  ambition  had  commended  unto  him, 
hough  agreeing  very  well  with  the  justice  of  Grod ;  for  all 
hat  he  had  planted  was  soon  after  withered  and  rooted  up ; 
hose  whom  he  most  trusted  were  the  most  traitorous ;  his. 
Dother,  friends,  and  children  fell  by  such  another  merciless 
(Word  as  his  own ;  and  all  manner  of  confusion  followed  his 
lead  body  to  the  grave,  and  left  him  there. 

When  the  knowledge  of  Alexander's  landing  on  Asia 
ade  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  £to  much  scorned  the  army 
if  Maoedon,  and  had  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  Alex.- 
inder  himself,  as  having  styled  him  his  servant  on  a  letter 
rfaich  he  wrote  unto  him,  reprehending  his  disloyalty  and 
^udadty,  (for  Darius  entitled  himself  kinff  of  kings^  and 
^he  kinsffian  of  the  gods^)  he  gave  order  withal  to  his  lieute- 
lants  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  that  they  should  take  Alexander 
ilive,  whip  him  with  rods,  and  then  convey  him  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  that  they  should  sink  his  ships,  and  send  the  Ma- 
cedons  taken  prisoners  beyond  the  Red  sea,  belike  into 
Ethiopia,  or  some  other  unhealthful  part  of  Africa. 

In  this  sort  did  this  glorious  king,  confident  in  the  glit.- 
tering,  but  heartless  multitude  which  he  commanded,  dis- 
pose of  the  already  vanquished  Macedonians :  but  the  iU 
destinies  of  men  bear  them  to  the  ground,  by  what  strong 
confidence  soever  armed.  The  great  numbers  which  he 
guhered  together,  and  brought  in  one  heap  into  the  field, 
give  rather  an  exceeding  advantage  to  his  enemies,  than 
ttiy  discouragement  at  all.  For  besides  that  they  were  men 
bitterly  unacquainted  with  dangers,  men  who  by  the  name 
iod  countenance  of  their  king  were  wont  to  prevail  against 
dioae  of  less  courage  than  themselves,  men  that  took  more 
<^  how  to  embroider  with  gold  and  nlver  their  upper  gar- 
iKQts,  as  if  they  attended  the  invasion  but  of  the  sunbeams, 
^n  they  did  to  arm  themselves  with  iron  and  steel  against 
^  sharp  pikes,  swords,  and  darts  of  the  hardy  Macedonians ; 
I  iK]r,  besides  all  these,  even  the  opinion  they  had  of  their 
^  numbers,  of  which  every  one  in  particular  hoped  that 
^  Would  not  fall  to  his  turn  to  fight,  filled  every  of  them 
^Hh  the  care  of  their  own  safety,  without  any  intent  at  aU 
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to  hazard  any  thing  but  their  own  breath,  and  that  of  their 
horses,  in  running  away.  The  Macedonians,  as  tb^  came 
to  fight,  and  thereby  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  gold  and 
jewels  of  Persia,  both  which  they  needed,  so  the  Pernans, 
who  expected  nothing  in  that  war  but  blows  and  wounds, 
which  they  needed  not,  obeyed  the  king,  who  had  power  to 
constrain  them  in  assembling  themselves  for  his  servioe; 
but  their  own  fears  and  cowardice,  which  in  time  of  danger 
had  most  power  over  them,  they  only  then  obeyed,  when 
their  rebellion  against  so  servile  a  passion  did  jusdy  and 
violently  require  it.  For,  saith  Vegetius,  Quemadmodm 
bene  exercitatus  miles  prcelium  cupit,  iiajbrmidat  indoc- 
tus ;  nam  sciendum  est  in  pugna  usam  amplius  prodeue 
qtiom  vires ;  ^^  As  the  well-practised  soldier  dedires  to  come 
^^  to  battle,  so  the  raw  one  fears  it :  for  we  must  uoder- 
^*  stand,  that  in  fight  it  more  avails  to  have  been  accustomed 
"  unto  the  like,  than  only  to  have  rude  strength."  What 
manner  of  men  the  Persians  were,  Alexander  discovered  io 
the  first  encounter ;  before  which  time  it  is  said  by  tboK 
that  writ  his  story,  that  it  was  hard  to  judge,  wheth^  his 
daring  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  an  empire  so  well  peo- 
pled with  a  handful  of  men,  or  the  success  he  had,  were 
more  to  be  wondered  at.  For  at  the  river  of  Gnmkj 
which  severetli  the  territory  of  Troy  from  Propontis,  the 
Persians  sought  to  stop  his  passage,  taking  the  higher 
ground  and  bank  of  the  river  to  defend,  which  Alexander 
was  forced  (as  it  were)  to  climb  up  unto,  and  scale  from 
the  level  of  the  water.  Great  resistance,  saith  Curtius,  was 
made  by  the  Persians ;  yet  in  the  end  Alexander  prevailed. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  victory  then  gotten  was  ex- 
ceeding easy,  and  that  the  twenty  thousand  Persian  foot- 
men, said  to  be  slain,  were  rather  killed  in  the  back  is 
running  away,  than  hurt  in  the  bosoms  by  rensting.  For 
had  those  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  and  fifij 
horsemen,  or,  after  Plutarch,  two  thousand  and  five  himdred 
horsemen,  died  with  their  faces  towards  the  Maoedoniaos» 
Alexander  could  not  have  bought  their  lives  at  so  small  * 
rate,  as  with  the  loss  of  four  and  thirty  of  all  sorts  of  ti» 
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mn.  And  if  it  were  also  true  that  Plutarch  doth  report^ 
low  Alexander  encountered  two  of  the  Persian  oomnianders^ 
Spithridates  and  Rhosaces,  and  that  the  Persian  h<Hi)emen 
bqght  with  great  fury,  though  in  the  end  scattered ;  and 
Bit]y»  how  those  Grecians  in  Darius^a  pay  heading  them* 
lelves  in  one  body  upon  a  piece  of  ground  oi  advantage, 
Bd  (aft^  mercy  was  refused  them)  fight  it  out  to  the  last ; 
low  doth  it  then  resemble  truth,  that  such  resistance  having 
Men  made,  yet  of  Alexander's  army  there  &U  but  twelve 
botnien,  and  two  and  twenty  horsemen  ? 

SECT.  III. 

4  4ign$sUm  concerning  the  dtfeuce  of  hard  pauaget.     Of  thitigt 

foUowing  the  battle  of  Granick, 

THE  winmng  of  this  passage  did  greatly  encourage  the 
Ifacedonians,  and  brought  such  terror  upon  all  those  of  the 
bfBB&r  Asia,  as  be  obtained  all  the  kingdoms  thereof  with- 
Mit  a  Uow,  some  one  or  two  towns  excepted.  For  in  all 
Bvasions,  where  the  nations  invaded  have  once  been  beaten 
ipon  a  great  advantage  of  the  place,  as  in  defence  of  rivers, 
taats,  and  mountains  they  will  soon  have  persuaded  them- 
idves,  that  such  an  enemy,  upon  equal  terms  and  even 
^cound,  can  hardly  be  resisted.  It  was  tho^cM^  Machia^ 
N^B  counsd,  that  he  which  resolveth  to  defend  a  passage 
iould  %nth  his  ablest  force  oppose  the  assailant.  And  to 
my  truth,  few  regions  of  any  great  circuit  are  so  wdl  fenced, 
hat  armies,  of  such  force  as  may  be  thought  sufficjient  to 
lonquer  them,  can  be  debarred  all  entrance  by  the  natural 
liSculty  of  the  ways.  One  passage  or  other  is  commonly 
eft  unguarded ;  if  all  be  defended,  then  must  the  forces  of 
he  country  be  distracted,  and  yet  lightly  some  one  place 
rill  be  found  that  is  defended  very  weakly.  How  often 
uvpe  tte  Alps  pven  way  to  armies  breaking  into  Italy! 
IMy  where  diall  we  find  that  ever  they  kept  out  an  in* 
mdat  ?  Yet  are  they  such  as  (to  speak  briefly)  afflict  wiUi 
ill  difficulties .  those  that  travel  over  them ;  but  they  give 
lo  securicy  to  those  that  lie  behind  them,  for  they  are  of  too 
large  extent.    The  towns  of  Lombardy  persuaded  them- 
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selves  that  they  might  enjoy  their  quiet^  when  the  warlike 
nation  of  the  Switzers  had  undertaken  to  hinder  Francis 
the  French  king  from  descending  into  the  duchy  of  Milan; 
but  whilst  these  patrons  of  Milan,  whom  their  own  dwelling 
in  those  mountains  had  made  fittest  of  all  other  for  such  a 
service,  were  busied  in  custody  of  the  Alps,  Francis  ap- 
peared in  Lombardy,  to  so  much  the  greater  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  how  much  the  less  they  had  expected  bit 
arrival.  What  shall  we  say  of  those  mountains,  which  lock 
up  whole  re^ons  in  such  sort,  as  they  leave  but  one  gate 
open  ?  The  straits,  or  (as  they  were  called)  the  gates  of 
Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  those  of  Thermopylae,  have  seldom 
been  attempted,  perhaps  because  they  were  thought  im- 
pregnable ;  but  how  seldom  (if  ever)  have  they  been  at^ 
tempted  in  vain.  Xerxes,  and  long  after  him  the  Romans^ 
forced  the  entrance  of  Thermopylae ;  Cyrus  the  younger, 
and  after  him  Alexander,  found  the  gates  of  Cilicia  wide 
open ;  how  strongly  soever  they  had  been  locked  and  bar- 
red, yet  were  those  countries  open  enough  to  a  fleet  that 
should  enter  on  the  back  »de.  The  defence  of  rivers,  bow 
hard  a  thing  it  is,  we  find  examples  in  all  histories  that  bear 
good  witness.  The  deepest  have  many  fords,  the  swiftest 
and  broadest  may  be  passed  by  boats,  in  case  it  be  found  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  make  a  bridge.  He  that  hath  men 
enough  to  defend  all  the  length  of  his  own  bank  hath  ako 
enough  to  beat  his  enemy ;  and  may  therefore  do  better  to 
let  him  come  over,  to  his  loss,  than  by  striving  in  vain  to 
hinder  the  passage,  as  a  matter  tending  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage, fill  the  heads  of  his  soldiers  with  an  (pinion  that 
they  are  in  ill  case,  having  their  means  of  safeguard  takes 
from  them  by  the  skill  or  valour  of  such  as  are  too  good 
for  them.  Certainly  if  a  river  were  sufficient  defence  against 
ian  army,  the  isle  of  Mona,  now  called  An^esea,  which  n 
divided  from  North  Wales  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  had  been 
safe  enough  against  the  Romans  invading  it  under  conduct 
of  Julius  Agricola.  But  he  wanting,  and  not  meaning  to 
spend  the  time  in  making  vessels  to  transport  his  forces,  did 
assay  the  fords.    Whereby  he  so  amazed  the  enemies  9i- 
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ending  for  ships  and  such  like  provbion  by  sea,  that  surely 
lelieving  nothing  could  be  hard  or  invincible  to  men  which 
ame  so  minded  to  war,  they  humbly  entreated  for  peace, 
md  yielded  the  island.  Yet  the  Britains  were  men  stout 
»ough,  the  Persians  very  dastards. 

It  was  therefore  wisely  done  of  Alexander  to  pass  the 
iver  of  Granick  in  face  of  the  enemy,  not  marching  higher 
o  seek  an  easier  way,  nor  labouring  to  convey  his  men  over 
t  by  some  safer  means.  For  having  beaten  them  upon  their 
>wn  ground,  he  did  thereby  cut  off  no  less  of  their  reputa^ 
ion  than  of  their  strength,  leaving  no  hope  of  succour  to 
he  partakers  and  followers  of  such  unable  protectors. 

Soon  after  this  victory  he  recovered  Sardis,  Ephesus,  the 
aties  of  the  Trallians  and  Magneaa,  which  were  rendered 
into  him.  The  inhabitants  of  which,  with  the  people  of 
:be  country,  he  received  with  great  grace,  suffering  them  to 
se  governed  by  their  own  laws.  For  he  observed  it  well, 
W(wum  imperium  inchocmtibus  tUiiis  clementi€B  fama ;  **  It 
*  is  commodious  unto  such  as  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
^  sovereignty  to  have  the  fame  of  being  merciful.^  He  then 
by  Farmenio  won  Miletus,  and  by  force  mastered  Halicar- 
lassus,  which,  because  it  resisted  obstinately,  he  rased  to 
lie  ground.  From  thence  he  entered  into  Caria,  where 
kda  the  queen,  who  had  been  cast  out  of  all  that  she  held 
'except  the  city  of  Alinda)  by  Darius^s  lieutenants,  pre- 
ented  herself  unto  him,  and  adopted  him  her  son  and  suc- 
iCBsoT ;  which  Alexander  accepted  in  so  gracious  part,  as  he 
eft  the  whole  kingdom  to  her  disposing.  He  then  entered 
nto  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  obtained  all  the  sea-coasts ; 
ind  subjecting  unto  him  Pisidia,  he  directed  himself  to- 
wards Darius  (who  was  said  to  be  advanced  towards  him 
irith  a  marvellous  army)  by  the  way  of  Phrygia :  for  all 
tbe  j»ovince  of  Aaa  the  Less,  bordering  upon  the  sea,  his 
first  victory  laid  under  his  feet. 

While  he  gave  order  for  the  government  and  settling  of 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  he  sent  Cleander  to  raise  some  new 
companies  in  Peloponnesus,  and  marching  towards  the 
north,  he  entered  Celenas,  seated  on  the  river  Masander, 
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which  was  abandoned  unto  him,  the  castle  only  holding  out, 
which  also  after  forty  days  was  given  up;  for  so  long  time 
be  gave  them  to  attend  succour  from  Darius.  From  Ce- 
lenas  he  passed  on  through  Pbrygia  towards  the  Euxioe 
sea,  till  he  came  to  a  city  called  Grordium,  the  regal  sett,  b 
former  times,  of  king  Midas.  In  this  city  it  was  that  he 
found  the  Gordian  knot,  which,  when  he  knew  not  how  to 
undo,  he  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword.  For  there  was  an 
ancient  prophecy  did  promise  to  him,  that  couU  untie  it, 
the  lordship  of  all  Aaa ;  whereupon  Alexander,  not  Tespeet- 
ing  the  manner  how,  so  it  were  done,  assumed  to  himself 
the  fulfilling  the  prophecy  by  hewing  it  in  pieces. 

But  before  he  turned  firora  this  part  of  Ana  the  Less 
towards  the  east,  he  took  care  to  dear  the  sea-coast  on  ius 
back,  and  to  thrust  the  Persians  out  of  the  iriands  of  Lesbos, 
Scio,  and  Coos,  the  charge  whereof  he  committed  unto  two 
of  his  captiuns,  giving  them  such  order  as  he  thought  to  be 
most  convenient  for  that  service,  and  ddivering  onto  tbem 
fifty  talents  to  defray  the  charge ;  and  withal,  out  of  his  first 
spoil  gotten,  he  sent  threescore  talents  more  to  Antqwter 
his  liententont  in  Greece  and  Maoedon.  From  Cdenas  be 
removed  to  Aneyra,  now  called  Anguori,  standing  ob 
the  same  river  oi  Sangarius  which  runneth  throu^  Gor- 
dium ;  there  be  mustered  his  army,  and  then  entered  t$r 
phlagonia,  whose  people  submitted  themselves  unto  faioi, 
and  obtained  freedom  of  tribute;  where  he  left  Catus  go> 
vemor,  with  one  r^ment  of  Macedonians  lately  arrived. 

Here  he  understood  of  the  death  ci  Menmoi^  Duius^s 
lieutenant,  which  heartened  him  gready  to  pass  on  towards 
him ;  for  ci  this  only  captain  he  had  more  reqpeet  than  of 
all  the  multitude  by  Darius  assembled,  and  of  atl  the  cooi- 
manders  he  had  besides.  For  so  much  hath  the  quit  of 
some  one  man  excelled,  as  it  hath  undertaken  and  citclcd 
the  alteration  of  the  greatest  states  and  eoBmK)iiiieals,  die 
erection  of  monardnes,  the  conquest  of  kii^|doBi8  and  em- 
pires, guided  handfuls  of  raai  agiuist  nultitodea  of  cqoai 
bodily  strength,  contrived  victmes  beycmd  aU  hope  and 
discourse  of  reason,  ccmverted  the  fearful  passkms  cf  l» 
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D  followers  into  mflgnanimit j,  and  the  valour  of  his  ene* 
»  into  cowardice ;  such  S{nrit8  have  been  stirred  up  in 
idiy  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  divers  parts  thereof^  to 
ct  and  cast  down  again,  to  establish  and  to  destroy,  and 
bring  all  things,  persons  and  states,  to  the  same  certain 
Is,  which  the  infinite  Spirit  of  the  Universal,  piercing, 
rving,  and  governing  all  things,  hath  ordained.  Certainly 
i  things  that  this  king  did  were  marvellous,  and  would 
rdly  have  been  undertaken  by  any  man  else;  and  though 
fiulier  had  determined  to  have  invaded  the  Lesser  Asia, 
B  Hke  enough  that  he  would  have  contented  himself  with 
ae  part  thereof,  and  not  have  discovered  the  river  of 
lus,  as  this  man  did.  The  swift  course  of  victory,  where* 
li  he  ran  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  in  so  short 
pace,  may  justly  be  imputed  unto  this,  that  he  was  ne- 
*  encountered  by  an  equal  spirit,  concurring  with  equal 
irer  against  him.  Hereby  it  came  to  pass  that  his  actions, 
ng  limited  by  no  greater  opposition  than  desert  places 
1  the  mere  length  of  tedious  journeys  could  make,  were 
3  the  C<dossus  of  Rhodes,  not  so  much  to  be  admired  for 
(  workmanship,  though  therein  also  praiseworthy,  as  for 
i  huge  bulk.  For  certainly  the  things  performed  by 
BOf^on  discover  as  brave  a  spirit  as  Alexander^  and 
riung  no  less  exquisitely,  though  the  effects  were  less 
terial,  as  were  also  the  forces  and  power  of  command 
which  it  wrought.  But  he  that  would  find  the  ex- 
pattern  of  a  noble  commander  must  look  upon  such 
£paniinondas,  that  encountering  worthy  captains,  and 
me  better  followed  than  themselves,  have  by  their  singu- 
virtue  overtopped  their  valiant  enemies,  and  still  pre- 
led  over  those  Uiat  would  not  have  yielded  one  foot  to 
f  other  :  such  as  these  are  do  seldom  live  to  obtain  great 
pires.  For  it  is  a  work  of  more  labour  and  longer  time, 
■UMter  the  equal  forces  of  one  hardy  and  well-ordered 
te,  than  to  tread  down  and  utterly  subdue  a  multitude 
MTvile  nations,  compounding  the  body  of  a  gross  un- 
sldy  eminre.  Wherefn^  diese  parvo  poUnUi^  men  that 
h  little  have  done  much  upon  enemies  of  like  ability,  are 
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to  be  regarded  as  choice  examples  of  worth ;  but  great  coiv- 
querors,  to  be  rather  admired  for  the  substance  of  their 
actions,  than  the  exquisite  managing ;  exactness  and  great- 
ness  concurring  so  seldom,  that  I  can  find  no  instance  of 
both  in  one,  save  only  that  brave  Roman  Caesar. 

Having  thus  far  digressed,  it  is  now  time  that  we  return 
onto  our  eastern  conqueror,  who  is  travelling  hastily  to- 
wards Cilicia,  with  a  desire  to  recover  the  straits  thereof 
before  Darius  should  arrive  there.  But  first  making  a  de- 
spatch into  Greece,  he  sent  to  those  cities  in  which  he  re- 
posed most  trust  some  of  the  Persian  targets  which  he  had 
recovered  in  his  first  battle;  upon  which,  by  certidn  in- 
scriptions, he  made  them  partakers  of  his  victory.  Herein 
he  well  advised  himself;  for  he  that  doth  not  as  well  iin- 
part  of  the  honour  which  he  gaineth  in  the  wars,  as  he  doth 
of  the  spoUs,  shall  never  be  long  followed  by  those  of  the 
better  sort.  For  men  which  are  either  well  bom  orweD 
bred,  and  have  more  of  wealth  than  of  reputation,  do  as 
often  satisfy  themselves  with  the  purchase  of  glory,  as  the 
weak  in  fortune  and  strong  in  courage  do  with  the  gain  of 
gold  and  silver. 

The  governor  of  Cilida  hearing  of  Alexander  coming  on, 
left  some  companies  to  keep  the  straits,  which  were  indeed 
very  defensible ;  and  withal,  as  Curtius  noteth,  he  b^ao 
overlate  to  prize  and  put  in  execution  the  counsel  of  Mem- 
non ;  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  wars  advised  him  to  waste 
all  the  provi»ons  for  men  and  horse  that  could  not  be 
lodged  in  strong  places,  and  always  to  give  ground  to  the 
invader,  till  he  found   some  such  notable  advantage  as 
might  assuredly  promise  him  the  obtaining  of  victory.    For 
the  fury  of  an  invading  army  is  best  broken  by  delayi^ 
change  of  diet,  and  want,  eating  sometimes  too  little,  and 
someUmes  too  much;   sometimes  repoiang  themselves  ia 
beds,  and  more  oftener  on  the  cold  ground.     These  and 
the  like  sudden  alterations  bring  many  diseases  upon  all 
nations  out  of  their  own  countries.     Therefore,  if  Dariuaa^ 
had  kept  the  Macedonians  but  a  while  from  meat  andL 
sleep,  «Eid  refusing  to  give  or  take  battle  had  wearied  theacm ' 
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with  his  light  horse,  as  the  Parthians  afterward  did  the 
Romans,  he  might  perchance  have  saved  his  own  life  and 
his  estate ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  encouragements 
given  by  Alexander  to  the  Macedonians,  in  the  third  and 
last  fatal  battle,  that  they  were  to  fight  with  all  the  strength 
of  Persia  at  once* 

Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  fought  abroad,  in 
being  beaten  lost  only  his  men ;  but  Darius,  being  invaded 
by  the  Greeks,  and  fighting  at  home,  by  being  beaten  lost 
his  kingdom;  Pericles,  though  the  Lacedaemonians  burnt 
all  in  AtUca  to  the  gates  of  Athens,  yet  could  not  be  drawn 
to  hazard  a  battle,  for  the  invaded  ought  evermore  to  fight 
upon  the  advantage  of  time  and  place.  Because  we  read 
histories  to  inform  our  unda*standing  by  the  examples 
therein  found,  we  will  give  some  instances  of  those  that 
have  perished  by  adventuring  in  their  own  countries  to 
diarge  an  invading  army.  The  Romans,  by  fighting  with 
Hannibal,  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  their  destruction. 

Pompey  was  well  advised  for  a  while,  when  he  gave 
Caesar  ground;  but  when  by  the  importunity  of  his  captains 
lie  adventured  to  fight  at  Pharsalia,  he  lost  the  battle,  lost 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  his  own  life. 

Ferdinand,  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  would  needs  fight 
^  battle  with  the  French  to  his  confusion,  though  it  was 
^>ld  him  by  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  that  those  counsels 
^4ich  promise  surety  in  all  things  are  honourable  enough. 

The  constable  of  France  made  frustrate  the  mighty  pre- 
^^■^raUons  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  invaded  Provence, 
>3r  wasting  the  country,  and  forbearing  to  fight ;  so  did  the 
l^^ke  of  Alva  weary  the  French  in  Naples,  and  dissolve 
^e  bcnsterous  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  Low 
C^ountries. 

The  Liters,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  general, 

^^'ould  needs  fight  a  battle  with  the  3ourgonians,  invading 

^^^  country,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  linger  the  time, 

^^stay  their  advantage;  but  they  lost  eight  and  twenty 

^H^osand  upon  the  place.     Philip  of  Valois  set  upon  king 

^ward  at  Cressy,  and  kmg  John  (when  the  English  were 
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well  near  tired  out,  and  would  in  short  time  by  an  orderly 
pursuit  have  been  wasted  to  nothing)  constrained  the  Black 
Prince  with  great  fury,  near  Poictiers,  to  jcnn  battle  with 
him ;  but  all  men  know  what  lamentable  success  these  two 
French  kings  found.  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  made 
another  kind  of  Fabian  warfare;  and  though  the  EngHflb 
burnt  and  wasted  many  places,  yet  this  king  held  his  reso- 
lution to  forbear  blows,  and  followed  his  advice  which  udd 
him,  that  the  Enghsh  could  never  get  his  inheritance  by 
smoke;  and  it  is  reported  by  Bellay  and  Herrault,  that 
king  Edward  was  wont  to  say  of  this  Charles,  that  he  won 
from  him  the  duchy  of  Guien  without  ever  putting  oo  hb 
armour. 

But  where  Grod  hath  a  purpose  to  destroy,  unse  men 
grow  short  lived,  and  the  charge  of  things  is  committed 
unto  such  as  either  cannot  see  what  is  for  their  good,  or 
know  not  how  to  put  in  execuUon  any  sound  advice.  The 
course  which  Memnon  had  propounded  must  in  all  appear- 
ance of  reason  have  brought  the  Macedonian  to  a  great  per- 
plexity, and  made  him  stand  still  a  while  at  the  straits  of 
Cilicia,  doubting  whether  it  were  more  shameful  to  return, 
or  dangerous  to  proceed.  For  had  Cappadocia  and  Fa* 
phlagonia  been  wasted  whilst  Alexander  was  far  off,  and 
the  straits  of  Cilicia  been  defended  by  Arsenes^  governor  of 
that  province,  with  the  best  of  his  forces,  hunger  would 
not  have  suffered  the  enemy  to  stay  the  trial  of  all  meaoi 
that  might  be  thought  upon  of  forcing  that  passage ;  or  if 
the  pbce  could  not  have  been  maintained,  yet  might  Cilida 
at  better  leisure  have  been  so  throughly  spoiled,  that  the 
heart  of  his  army  should  have  been  broken,  by  seeking  out 
miseries  with  pamfiil  travail. 

But  Arsenes  leaving  a  small  number  to  defend  the  sUakfy 
took  the  best  of  his  anny  with  him,  to  waste  and  qpoil  the 
country;  or  rather^  as  may  seem,  to  6od  himself  some  wuk, 
by  pretence  of  which  he  might  honestly  run  further  amy 
firom  Alexander.  He  should  rather  have  adventured  kii 
person  in  custody  of  the  skrmts,  wherd>y  he  might  perhafV 
have  saved  the  province ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  tU 
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irftB  in  the  fields  would  have  been  conveyed  into  strong 
owns.  So  should  his  army,  if  it  were  driren  from  the 
>lace  of  advantage,  have  found  good  entertainment  within 
iralled  cities,  and  himself  with  his  horsemen  have  had  the 
ess  work  in  destroying  that  little  which  was  left  abroad. 
Sandling  the  matter  as  he  did,  he  gave  the  Cilicians  cause 
;o  wish  for  Alexander's  coming,  and  as  great  cause  to  the 
leepers  of  the  passage  not  to  hinder  it:  for  cowards  are 
me  in  apprehending  all  forms  of  danger.  These  guardians 
li  the  straits,  hearing  that  Arsenes  made  eX\  haste  to  join 
limself  with  Darius,  burning  down  all  as  he  went,  Hke  one 
lespairing  of  the  defence,  began  to  grow  circum^)ect,  and 
o  thmk  that  surely  their  general,  who  gave  as  lost  the 
XNintry  behind  their  backs,  had  exposed  themselves  unto 
xrtain  death,  as  men  that  were  good  for  nothing  else  but 
:o  dull  the  Macedonian  swords.    Wherefore,  not  affecting 

0  die  for  their  prince  and  country,  (which  honour  they  saw 
hat  Arsenes  himself  could  well  forbear,)  they  speedily  foU 
owed  the  footsteps  of  their  general,  gleaning  after  Ins  har- 
dest. Thus  Alexander  without  labour  got  both  the  en- 
rance  of  Cilicia,  aband<Mied  by  the  cowardice  of  his  ene- 
ttes,  and  the  whole  province  that  had  been  alienated  from 
he  Persian  side  by  their  indisci^tion. 

SECT.   IV. 

If  the  unwarUke  army  kmed  by  Darius  agamsi  Jlexamder.  The 
mnadvi$ed  courses  which  Darius  took  in  this  expedUkm.  He  is 
vanquished  ai  IssuSy  where  his  mother^  wife^  and  children  are 
mtade  prisoners.    Off  some  things  foUawing  the  battle  of  Issus. 

IN  the  mean  season  Darius  approached,  who  (as  Curtius 
tports)  had  compounded  an  army  of  more  than  two  bon- 
ked and  ninety  thousand  soldiers  out  of  divers  nations; 
hutm  musters  them  at  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 

1  hundred  thousand  horse ;  Plutarch  at  nx  hundred  thou- 


The  manner  of  his  coming  on,  as  Cwtius  describes  it, 
mm  rather  Uke  a  masker  than  a  man  of  war,  and  like  one 
hat  took  more  care  to  set  out  his  glory  and  riches,  than  to 
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provide  for  his  own  safety,  persuading  himself,  as  it  seemed, 
to  beat  Alexander  with  pomp  and  sumptuous  pageants.  For 
before  the  army  there  was  carried  the  holy  fire  which  the 
Persians  worshipped,  attended  by  their  priests,  and  after 
them  three  hundred  and  threescore  and  five  young  men, 
answering  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year,  covered 
with  scarlet ;  then  the  chariot  of  Jupiter  drawn  with  white 
horses,  with  their  riders  clothed  in  the  si^ie  colour,  widn 
rods  of  gold  in  their  hands ;  and  after  it,  the  hors^  of  the 
sun.    Next  after  these  followed  ten  sumptuous  chariots,  i&- 
laid  and  garnished  with  silver  and  gold,  and  then  the  van- 
guard of  their  horse,  compounded  of  twelve  several  natioDi, 
which  the  better  to  avoid  confu^on  did  hardly  under- 
stand each  other'^s  language,  and  these  marshalled  in  the 
head  of  the  rest,  being  beaten,  ipight  serve  very  fitly  to  di»* 
order  all  that  followed  thenj ;  in  the  Uul  of  thejse  horses  the 
regiment  of  foot  marched,  with  the  Persians  called  tmmor-    j 
to/,  because  if  any  died  the  number  was  presently  supplied; 
and  these  were  armed  with  chains  of  gold,  and  their  ooiti 
with  the  same  metal  embroidered,  whereof  the  sleeves  were    \ 
garnished  with  pearl,  baits  either  to  catch  the  hungry  M** 
cedonians  withal,  or  to  persuade  them  that  it  were  great  in- 
civility to  cut  and  to  deface  such  glorious  garments.    But  H 
was  well  said,  Sumptuose  inductus  mileSj  se  virhUe  iupi" 
rtorem  aliis  non  existimety  cum  in  prceliis  oporiet  Jbrtikh 
dine  animi,  et  non  vestimentis  se  munirij  quoniam  katM 
vesiibus  nofh  debeUantur ;  ^^  Let  no  man  think  that  he  ex* 
**  ceedeth  those  in  valour  whom  he  exceedeth  in  gay  gtf* 
^*  ments ;  for  it  is  by  men  armed  with  fortitude  ci  mind,  and 
^^  not  by  the  apparel  they  put  on,  that  enemies  are  beaten.'* 
And  it  was  perchance  from  the  Roman  Papyrius  that  thii 
advice  was  borrowed,  who  when  he  fought  against  the  Sio- 
nite  in  that  fatal  battle,  wherdn  they  all  sware  either  to 
prevail  or  die,  thirty  thousand  of  them  having  aj^Mrdkd 
themselves  in  white  garments,  with  high  crests  and  greti 
plumes  of  feathers,  bade  the  Roman  soldiers  to  lay  aside  iD 
fear:  "  Non  enim  crisiw  vul/nerajbcerej  et  per  pidm  aifff 

"  Liv.  1.  lo. 
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aurcUa  scutatramire  Romanum  pilum;  "  For  these  plumed 
crests  would  wound  nobody,  and  the  Roman  pile  would 
bore;holes  in  painted  and  gilded  shields.^ 
To  second  this  court-like  company,  iSfteen  thousand  were 
appointed  more  rich  and  glittering  than  the  former,  but 
apparelled  like  women,  (belike  to  breed  the  nwre  terror,) 
and  these  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  king^s  kins- 
men.    Then  came  Darius  himself,  the  gentlemen  of  his 
guardrobe,  riding  before  his  chariot,  which  was  supported 
with  the  gods  of  his  nation,  cast  and  cut  in  pure  gold ; 
these  the  Macedonians  did  not  serve,  but  they  served  their 
turns  of  these  by  changing  their  massy  bodies  into  thin 
portable  and  current  coin.     The  head  of  this  chariot  was 
set  with  precious  stones,  with  two  little  golden  idols,  co- 
vered with  an  open-winged  eagle  of  the  same  metal ;  the 
hmder  part  being  raised  high  whereon  Darius  sat,  had  a 
oovering  of  inestimable  value ;  this  chariot  of  the  king  was 
followed  with  ten  thousand  horsemen,  their  lances  plated 
with  silver,  and  their  heads  g^lt ;  which  they  meant  not  to 
embrue  in  the  Macedonian  blood,  for  fear  of  marring  their 
beauty.     He  had  for  the  proper  guard  of  his  person  two 
hundred  of  the  blood  royal,  blood  too  royal  and  precious 
to  be  spilt  by  any  valorous  adventure,  (I  am  of  opinion 
that  two  hundred  sturdy  fellows,  like  the  Switzers,  would 
have  done  him  more  service,)  and  these  were  backed  with 
thirty  thousand  footmen,  after  whom  again  were  led  four 
hundred  spare  horses  for  the  king,  which  if  he  had  meant 
to  have  used  he  would  have  marshalled  somewhat  nearer 
him. 

Now  followed  the  rearward,  the  same  being  led  by  Sisy- 
gunbis  the  king^s  mother,  and  by  his  wife,  drawn  in  glori- 
^  chariots,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  ladies  their  attend- 
sots  on  horseback,  with  fifteen  waggons  of  the  king^s  chil- 
dren and  the  wives  of  the  nobility,  waited  on  by  two  hun- 
^  and  fifty  concubines,  and  a  world  of  nurses  and  eu- 
J^uchs,  most  sumptuously  apparelled;  by  which  it  should 
*em  that  Darius  thought  that  the  Macedonians  had  been 
^^edians  or  tumblers ;  for  this  troop  was  far  fitter  to  be- 
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hold  those  sports  than  to  be  present  at  battles.     Between 
these  and  a  company  of  slight-armed  slaves,  with  a  world  of 
valets^  was  the  king^s  treasure,  charged  on  six  hundred 
mules,  and  three  hundred  camels,  brought,  as  it  proved,  to 
pay  the  Macedonians.     In  this  sort  came  this  May-game 
king  into  the  field,  encumbered  with  a  most  unnecessaij 
train  of  strumpets,  attended  with  troops  of  divers  natians, 
speaking  divers  languages,  and  for  their  numbers  impossi- 
ble to  be  marshalled,  and  for  the  most  part  so  effeminate 
and  so  rich  in  gold  and  in  garments,  as  the  same  could  not 
but  have   encouraged   the   nakedest  nation  of  the  world 
against  them.     We  find  it  in  daily  experience  that  all  dis- 
course of  magnanimity,  of  national  virtue,  of  reUgion,  of  li- 
berty, and  whatsoever  else  hath  been  wont  to  move  and  en- 
courage virtuous  men,  hath  no  force  at  all  with  the  com- 
mon soldier  in  comparison  of  spoil  and  riches;    the  lidi 
ships  are  boarded  upon  all  disadvantages,  the  rich  towm 
are  furiously  assaulted,  and  the  plentiful  countries  willingly 
invaded.     Our  English  nations  have  attempted  many  places 
in  the  Indies,  and  run  upon  the  Spaniards  headlong^  in 
hope  of  their  royals  of  plate  and  pistolets,  which  had  tbej 
been  put  to  it  upon  the  like  disadvantages  in  Ireland,  or  in 
any  poor  country,  they  would  have  turned  their  jneces  and 
pikes  against  their  commanders,  contesting  that  they  had 
been  brought  without  reason  to  the  butchery  and  daughter. 
it  is  true  that  the  war  is  made  willingly,  and  for  the  mort 
part  with  good  success,  that  is  ordiuned  against  the  richest 
nations ;  for  as  the  needy  are  always  adventurous,  so  ^eatj 
is  wont  to  shun  peril,  and  men  that  have  well  to  live,  do  ra- 
ther study  how  to  live  well,  I  mean  wealthily,  than  care  to 
die  (as  they  call  it)  honourably.     Car  o^  il  fCy  d  rieni 
gagner  que  des  coups,  volontiers  il  ri'y  va  pas  ;  ^^  No  nun 
^*  makes  haste  to  the  market,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
"  bought  but  blows.*" 

Now  if  Alexander  had  beheld  this  preparation  before  his 
consultation  with  his  soothsayers,  he  would  have  satisfied 
himself  by  the  outsides  of  the  Persians,  and  never  have 
looked  into  the  entrails  of  beasts  for  success.     For  learing 
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the  description  of  this  second  battle,  (which  is  indeed  no. 
where  well  described,  neither  for  the  oonftuoon  and  hasty 
running  away  of  the  Asians  could  it  be,)  we  have  enough,  by 
the  slaughter  that  was  made  of  them,  and  by  the  few  that 
fell  of  the  Macedonians,  to  inform  us  what  manner  of  ve^ 
■stance  was  made.  For  if  it  be  true  that  threescore  thou- 
sand Persian  Ibotmen  were  slain  in  this  battle,  with  ten 
thousand  of  their  horsemen;  or  (as  Curtius  saith)  an  hun- 
died  thousand  footmen,  with  the  same  number  of  horse- 
men, and  beades  this  slaughter  forty  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners, while  of  Alexander's  army  there  miscarried  but  two 
hundred  and  fourscore  of  all  sorts,  of  which  numbers  Ari- 
anus  and  other  historians  cut  off  almost  the  one  half;  I  do 
verily  believe  that  this  small  number  rather  died  with  the 
over-travail  and  pains-taking  in  killing  their  enemies,  than 
by  any  strokes  received  from  them.  And  surely  if  the  Per- 
nan  nation  (at  this  time  degenerate,  and  the  basest  of  the 
world)  had  had  any  savour  remaining  of  the  andent  valour 
of  th^  forefathers,  they  would  never  have  sold  so  good 
dieap,  and  at  so  vile  a  price,  the  mother,  the  wife,  the 
daughters,  and  other  the  king's  children,  had  their  own 
honour  been  valued  by  them  at  nothing,  and  the  king's 
safety  and  his  estate  at  less.  Darius  by  this  time  found  it 
true  that  Charidemus,  a  banished  Grecian  of  Athens,  had 
told  him,  when  he  made  a  view  of  his  army  about  Babylon, 
to  wit,  that  the  multitude  which  he  had  assembled  of  divers 
aatioDS,  richly  attired,  but  poorly  armed,  would  be  found 
more  terrible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  in 
passing  by  they  would  devour,  than  to  the  Macedonians, 
whom  they  meant  to  assail ;  who  being  all  old  and  obedient 
soldiers,  embattled  in  gross  squadrons,  which  they  call  their 
pkalanXj  well  covered  with  armour  for  defence,  and  fiir- 
mshed  with  weapons  for  offence  of  great  advantage,  would 
make  so  little  account  of  his  delicate  Persians,  loving  their 
aase  and  their  palate,  being  withal  ill-armed  and  worse  dis- 
ciplined, as  except  it  would  please  him  to  entertain  (having 
fo  great  abundance  of  treasure  to  do  it  withal)  a  suflBcient 
number  of  the  same  Grecians,  and  so  to  encounter  the  Ma- 
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cedonians  with  men  of  equal  courage,  he  would  repent  \m 
overlate,  as  taught  by  the  miserable  success  like  to  follow. 

But  this  discourse  was  so  unpleaung  to  Darius^  (who 
had  been  Jaccustomed  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  his  own 
praises,  and  to  nothing  so  little  as  to  hear  truth,)  as  he 
commanded  that  this  poor  Grecian  should  be  presently 
slain;  who  while  he  was  a  sundering  in  the  tormoitor^s 
hand,  used  this  speech  to  the  king,  That  Alexander,  against 
whom  he  had  given  this  good  counsel,  should  assuredly  re- 
venge his  death,  and  lay  deserved  punishment  upon  D^uius 
for  despising  his  advice. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  man :  DespercUa  ejus  prin- 
cipis  solus  estf  ctyus  aures  itajbrmatce  suniy  ut  aspera 
qucB  utiliaj  nee  quicquami  nisi  jucundum  CLCcipiai;  **That 
^^  princess  safety  is  in  a  desperate  case,  whose  ears  judge  all 

that  is  profitable  to  be  too  sharp,  and  will  entertain  no- 
thing that  is  unpleasant^ 

^^  For  liberty  in  counsel  is  the  life  and  essence  of  coon- 
^^  sel  ;'^  Libertas  consUii  est  ejus  vita  et  essentia^  qua  erepta 
consilium  evanesdt 

Darius  did  likewise  value  at  nothing  the  advice  given 
him  by  the  Grecian  soldiers  that  served  him,  who  entreated 
him  not  to  fight  in  the  straits ;  but  had  they  been  coun- 
sellors and  directors  in  that  war,  as  they  were  underlii^ 
and  commanded  by  others,  they  had  with  the  help  of  a  good 
troop  of  horsemen  been  able  to  have  opposed  the  fury  of 
Alexander,  without  any  assistance  of  the  Persian  footmen. 
For  when  Darius  was  overthrown  with  all  his  cowardly  and 
confused  rabble,  those  Grecians,  under  their  captain  Amyn- 
tas,  held  firm,  and  marched  away  in  order,  in  despite  of  the 
vanquishers.  Old  soldiers  are  not  easily  dismayed ;  we  reid 
in  histories  ancient  and  modem,  what  brave  retreats  have 
been  made  by  them,  though  the  rest  of  the  army  in  whicb 
they  have  served  hath  been  broken. 

At  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where  the  imperials  were  beaten 
by  the  French,  a  squadron  of  Spaniards,  old  soldiers,  came 
oiF  unbroken  and  undismayed,  whom  when  Craston  de 
Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  nephew  to  Lewis  the  Twelfth* 
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liai^gedy  as  holding  the  victory  not  entire  by  their  escape, 
le  was  overturned  and  slain  in  the  place.  For  it  is  truly 
aid  of  those  men  who  by  being  acquiunted  with  dangers 
ear  them  not,  that,  negUcto  perictUo  imminenits  mali  opus 
pnifft  quaniumvis  difficile  aggrediuntur ;  ^^  they  go  about 
^  the  business  itself,  how  hard  soever  it  be,  not  standing  to 
^  consider  of  the  danger  which  the  mischief  hanging  over 

*  their  heads  may  bring  ;^  and  as  truly  of  those  that  know 
he  wars  but  by  hearsay,  quod  valerUes  sunt  et  prteva- 
C9Ues  ante  pericula,  in  ipsis  tatnen  periculis  disceduni; 

*  they  have  ability  enough,  and  to  spare,  till  dangers  ap- 

*  pear ;  but  when  peril  indeed  comes,  they  get  them  gone.^ 
These  Grecians  also,  that  made  the  retract,  advised  Da- 

iu8  to  retire  his  army  into  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  to 
he  end  that  Alexander  being  entered  into  tliose  large  fields 
lod  great  champaigns,  he  might  have  environed  the  Mace- 
lonians  on  all  sides  with  his  multitude;  and  withal  they 
xmnselled  him  to  divide  that  his  huge  army  into  parts,  not 
committing  the  whole  to  one  stroke  of  fortune,  whereby 
16  might  have  fought  many  battles,  and  have  brought  no 
greater  numbers  at  once  than  might  have  been  well  mar- 
ihalled  and  conducted.  But  this  counsel  was  so  contrary 
o  the  cowardly  affections  of  the  Per»ans,  as  they  per- 
(oaded  Darius  to  environ  the  Grecians  which  gave  the  ad- 
nuse,  and  to  cut  them  in  pieces  as  traitors.  The  infinite 
fisdom  of  God  doth  not  work  always  by  one  and  the  same 
iraj,  but  very  often  in  the  alteration  of  kingdoms  and 
states,  by  taking  understanding  from  the  governors,  so  as 
hey  can  neither  give  nor  discern  of  counsels.  For  Darius, 
hat  would  needs  fight  with  Alexander  upon  a  straitened 
iece  of  ground  near  unto  the  city  of  Issus,  where  he  could 
imig  no  more  hands  to  fight  than  Alexander  could,  (who 
fj  the  advice  of  Parmenio  stayed  there,  as  in  a  place  of  best 
idvantage,)  was  utterly  overthrown,  his  treasure  lost,  his 
rife,  mother,  and  children  (whom  the  Grecians  his  foUow- 
n  bad  persuaded  him  to  leave  in  Babylon  or  elsewhere) 
aken  prisoners,  and  all  their  train  of  ladies  spoiled  of  their 
ich  garments,  jewels,  and  honour.    It  is  true^  that  both 
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the  queen,  with  her  daughters,  who  had  the  good  hap  to  be 
brought  to  Alexander's  presence,  were  entertained  with  all 
respect  due  unto  their  birth,  their  honours  preserved,  and 
their  jewels  and  rich  garments  restored  unto  them;  and 
though  Darius's  wife  was  a  most  beautiful  lady,  and  his 
daughters  of  excellent  form,  yet  Alexander  mastered  his 
affections  towards  them  all ;  only  it  is  reported  out  of  An- 
stobolus  the  historian,  that  he  embraced  the  wife  of  the  va- 
liant Memnon,  her  husband  lately  dead,  who  was  taken  fly- 
ing from  Damascus  by  Parmenio,  at  which  time  the  daugh- 
ters of  Ochus,  who  reigned  before  Darius,  and  the  wives 
and  children  of  all  the  nobility  of  Perraa  in  effect  fell  into 
captivity ;  at  which  time  also  Darius's  treasiure  (not  lost  at 
Issus)  was  seized,  amounting  to  ax  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred talents  of  coin,  and  of  bullion  five  hundred  talents, 
with  a  world  of  riches  besides. 

Darius  himself,  leaving  his  brother  dead,  with  divers 
other  of  his  chief  captains,  (casting  the  crown  from  his  head,) 
hardly  escaped.  ^ 

After  this  overthrow  ^ven  unto  Darius  all  Phoeniaa 
(the  city  of  Tyre  excepted)  was  yielded  to  Alexander,  of 
which  Parmenio  was  made  governor. 

Aradus,  Zidon,  and  Biblos,  maritimate  dues  of  great  im- 
portance, of  which  one  Strato  was  king,  (but  hated  cS  the 
people,)  acknowledged  Alexander.  Grood  fortune  fidlowed 
him  so  fast  that  it  trod  on  his  heels ;  for  Antigonus,  Alex- 
ander'^s  lieutenant  in  Ada  the  Less,  overthrew  the  Cappa- 
docians,  Paphlagonians,  and  others  lately  revolted ;  Aristo- 
demus,  Darius^s  admiral,  had  his  fleet  partly  taken  and  in 
part  drowned  by  the  Macedonians  newly  levied ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians that  warred  against  Antipater  were  beaten,  four 
thousand  of  those  Greeks  which  made  the  retreat  at  the  last 
battle,  forsaking  both  the  party  of  Darius  and  of  Alexan- 
der,  and  led  by  Amyntas  into  Egypt,  to  hold  it  for  them- 
selves, were  buried  there ;  for  the  time  was  not  yet  come  to 
divide  kingdoms. 

Alexander,  to  honour  Hephsestion,  whom  he  loved  most, 
gave  him  power  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  of  Zidoo.  A 
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man  of  a  most  poor  estate,  that  laboured  to  sustain  his  life, 
being  of  the  royal  blood,  was  commended  by  the  people 
unto  him,  who  changed  his  spade  into  a  sceptre,  so  as  he 
was  beheld  both  a  b^gar  and  a  king  in  one  and  the  same 
hour. 

It  was  a  good  desire  of  this  new  king,  when,  speaking  to 
Alexander,  he  wished  that  he  could  bear  his  prosperity 
with  the  same  moderation  and  quietness  of  heart  that  he 
had  done  his  adversity ;  but  ill  done  of  Alexander,  in  that 
he  would  not  perform  in  himself  that  which  he  commended 
in  another  man^s  desire ;  for  it  was  a  sign  that  he  did  but 
accompany,  and  could  not  govern  his  felicity. 

While  he  made  some  stay  in  those  parts,  he  received  a 
leUer  from  Darius,  importing  the  ransom  of  his  wife,  his 
mother,  and  his  children,  with  some  other  conditions  of 
peace,  but  such  as  rather  became  a  conqueror,  than  one 
that  had  now  been  twice  shamefully  beaten,  not  vouchsafing 
in  his  direction  to  style  Alexander  king.  It  is  true  that  the 
Roaiins,  after  that  they  had  received  an  overthrow  by 
Pyrnius,  returned  him  a  more  scornful  answer  upon  the 
offer  of  peace,  than  they  did  before  the  trial  of  his  force. 
But  as  their  fortunes  were  then  in  the  spring,  so  that  of 
Darius  had  already  cast  leaf,  the  one  a  resolved,  well-armed 
and  disciplined  nation,  the  other  cowardly  and  efieminate. 
Alexander  disdained  the  ofiers  of  Darius,  and  sent  him 
word,  that  he  Dot  only  directed  his  letter  to  a  king,  but  to 
the  king  of  Darius  himself. 

SECT.  V. 

Haw  Alexander  besieged  and  won  the  city  of  Tyre. 

ALEXANDEJEl  coming  near  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  re- 
oeiyed  from  them  the  present  of  a  golden  crown,  with  great 
aUnne  of  victuals  and  other  presents,  which  he  took  very 
thankfully,  returning  them  answer,  that  he  desired  to  ofier 
a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  the  protector  of  their  city,  from 
whom  he  was  descended.  But  the  Tyrians  like  not  his  com^ 
pony  within  their  walls,  but  tell  him  that  the  temple  of 
Hercules  was  seated  in  the  old  city  adjoining,  now  aban- 
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doned  and  desolate.  To  be  short,  Alexander  resolved  to 
enter  it  by  force ;  and  though  it  were  a  place  in  all  men's 
opinion  impregnable,  because  the  island  whereon  it  was 
built  was  eight  hundred  furlongs  from  the  main,  yet  with 
the  labour  of  many  hands,  having  great  store  of  stcme  from 
the  old  Tyre,  and  timber  sufficient  from  Libanus,  he  filled 
the  passage  of  the  sea  between  the  island  and  the  nuuo, 
which  being  more  than  once  carried  away  by  the  strength 
of  the  sea  upon  a  storm  of  wind,  sometime  by  the  Tynans 
fired,  and  sometime  torn  asunder,  yet  with  the  help  of  his 
navy,  which  arrived  (during  the  si^e)  from  Cyprus,  he  over- 
came all  difficulties,  and  prevailed,  after  he  had  spent  seven 
months  in  that  attempt.  The  Tyrians  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nege  had  barbarously  drowned  the  messengers  sent  by 
Alexander,  persuading  them  to  render  the  city ;  in  respect 
whereof,  and  of  the  great  loss  of  time  and  men,  he  put 
^ht  thousand  to  the  sword,  and  caused  two  thousand  of 
those  that  escaped  the  first  fury  to  be  hanged  on  crones 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  reserved  for  slaves,  saith  IXodoi^ 
thirteen  thousand.  '  Arrianus  reckons  them  at  thirty  thou- 
sand. Many  more  had  died,  had  not  the  Zidonians,  that 
served  Y  Alexander,  conveyed  great  numbers  away  by  ship- 
ping unto  their  own  city. 

Happy  it  was  for  Apollo  that  the  town  was  taken;  for 
one  of  the  Tyrians  having  dreamt  that  thb  god  meant  to 
forsake  the  city,  they  bound  him  fast  with  a  golden  chain 
to  the  idol  of  Hercules;  but  Alexander,  like  a  gracious 
prince,  loosened  him  again. 

It  is  true,  that  it  was  a  notable  enterprise  and  a  difficult; 
but  great  things  are  made  greater.  For  Nabuchodonoaor 
had  taken  it  before,  and  filled  up  the  channel  that  lay  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main. 

The  government  of  this  territory  he  gave  to  PhiloCas,  the 
son  of  Parmenio;  Cilicia  he  committed  to  Socrates,  and 
Andromachus,  lieutenant  under  Parmenio;  Hephaestion  hid 
the  charge  of  the  fleet,  and  was  directed  to  find  Alexander 
at  Gkiza  towards  Egypt 

*  Arriaa.  1.  a.  y  Jiut  L 18. 
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SECT.  VI. 

How  Darius  offered  condUions  of  peace  to  Alexander.     Alexander 
wins  Gazttf  and  deals  graciously  voith  the  Jews. 

IN  the  mean  while  Darius  sends  again  to  Alexander,  sets 
before  him  all  the  difficulties  of  passing  on  towards  the  east, 
and  layeth  the  loss  of  the  last  battle  to  the  straitness  of  the 
place ;  he  hoped  to  terrify  him,  by  threatening  to  encompass 
him  in  the  plain  countries ;  he  bids  him  consider  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  pass  the  rivers  of  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
Araxes,  and  the  rest,  with  all  such  other  fearful  things ;  for 
he,  that  was  now  filled  with  nothing  but  fear,  had  argu- 
ments enough  of  that  nature  to  present  unto  another.  All 
the  kingdoms  between  the  river  of  Alys  and  the  Hellespont 
be  offered  him  in  dower  with  his  beloved  daughter.  But 
Alexander  answered,  that  he  offered  him  notUng  but  his 
own,  and  that  which  victory  and  his  own  virtue  had  pos- 
sessed him  of;  that  he  was  to  give  conditions,  and  not  to 
reo^ve  any ;  and  that  he,  having  passed  the  sea  itself,  dis- 
dained to  think  of  renstance  in  transporting  himself  over 
livers.  It  is  said  that  Parmenio,  who  was  now  old,  and  full 
of  honour  and  riches,  told  the  king,  that  were  he  Alexander, 
he  would  accept  of  Darius'^s  offers;  to  which  Alexander 
answered,  that  so  would  he,  if  he  were  Parmenio. 

But  he  goes  on  towards  Egypt,  and  coming  before  Gaza, 
Betis,  a  faithful  servant  to  Darius,  shuts  the  gate  against 
turn,  and  defends  the  town  with  an  obstinate  resolution, 
St  the  si^^  whereof  Alexander  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  which  was  dangerous,  and  a  blow  on  his  1^  with 
a  stone :  he  found  better  men  in  this  place  than  he  did  at 
the  former  battles ;  for  he  left  so  many  of  his  Macedonians 
buried  in  the  sands  of  Gaza,  that  he  was  forced  to  send  for 
a  new  supply  into  Greece.  Here  it  was  that  Alexander 
first  began  to  change  condition,  and  to  exercise  cruelty. 
For  after  that  he  had  entered  Gaza  by  assault,  and  taken 
Betis,  (whom  '  Josephus  calleth  Babemeses,)  that  was  weak^ 
eoed  with  many  wounds,  and  who  never  gave  ground  to  the 
assailants,  he  bored  holes  through  his  feet,  and  caused  him 

■  Joseph.  Ant.  1. 1  f  •  c.  8. 
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to  be  drawn  about  the  streets  whilst  he  was  yet  alive,  who 
being  as  valiant  a  man  as  himself,  disdmned  to  ask  him 
either  life  or  remission  of  his  torments.  And  what  had  he  to 
countenance  this  his  tyranny,  but  the  imitation  of  his  an- 
cestor Achilles,  who  did  the  like  to  Hector  ?  It  is  true,  that 
cruelty  hath  always  somewhat  to  cover  her  defortni^. 

From  Gaza,  saith  ^  Josephus,  he  led  his  army  towards 
Jerusalem,  a  city,  for  the  antiquity  and  great  £une  thereof, 
well  known  unto  him  while  he  lay  before  l^re :  he  had  sent 
for  some  supply  thither,  which  Jaddus  the  high  priest,  be- 
ing subject  and  sworn  to  Darius,  had  refused  him.  The 
Jews  therefore  fearing  his  revenge,  and  unable  to  resist, 
committed  the  care  of  their  estates  and  safety  to  Jaddus, 
who,  being  taught  by  Grod,  issued  out  of  the  city  corered 
with  his  pontifical  robes,  to  wit,  an  upper  garment  of  pur- 
ple, embroidered  with  gold,  with  his  mitre,  and  the  plate 
of  gold  wherein  the  name  of  God  was  written,  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  their  rich  ornaments,  and  the  people  in  white 
garment^  in  a  manner  so  unusual,  stately,  and  grave,  9S 
Alexander  greatly  admired  it.  Josephus  reports  it,  that  be 
fell  to  the  ground  before  the  high  priest,  as  reverendng  the 
name  of  God,  and  that  Parmenio  reprehended  him  for  it; 
howsoever  it  was,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  became  so  con- 
fident in  his  enterprise,  and  so  assured  of  the  suooess,  after 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  had  been  read  unto  him,  wherein 
he  saw  himself  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  so  directly  pobted 
at,  as  nothing  thenceforth  could  discourage  him  or  fearhia. 
He  confessed  to  Parmenio,  saith  Josephus,  that  in  IXo,a 
city  of  Macedon,  when  his  mind  laboured  the  conquest  of 
Ana,  he  saw  in  his  sleep  such  a  person  as  Jaddus,  and  so 
apparelled,  professing  one  and  the  same  6t)d,  by  whom  be 
was  encouraged  to  pursue  the  purpose  he  had  in  hand  with 
assurance  of  victory.  This  apparition,  formerly  a|^ 
bended  only  by  the  light  of  his  fantasy,  he  now  bdeU 
with  his  bodily  eyes,  wherewith  he  was  so  exceedingiy 
pleased  and  emboldened,  as,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Phoenicians,  (who  hoped  to  have  sacked  and  destroyed  Je- 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  c.  ult. 
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rusalem^)  he  gave  the  Jews  all,  and  more  than  they  desired, 
both  of  liberty  and  immunity,  with  permission  to  live  under 
their  own  laws,  and  to  exercise  and  enjoy  their  own  reli- 
gion. 

SECT.  VU. 

Alexander  vnns  Egypt,  and  makes  a  journey  to  the  temple  of 

Ha$nmon, 

FROM  Jerusalem  Alexander  turned  again  towards 
Egypt,  and  entered  it,  where  Darius'^s  lieutenant  Astaces 
received  him,  and  delivered  into  his  hand  the  dty  of  Mem- 
phis, with  eight  hundred  talents  of  treasure,  and  all  other 
the  king^s  riches.  By  this  we  see  that  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  more  of  affection  than  of  judgment,  gave  to  the  va^ 
liantest  man  he  had  but  the  command  of  one  dty,  and  to 
the  veriest  coward  the  government  of  all  Egypt  When  he 
had  set  things  in  order  in  Egypt,  he  began  to  travel  after 
godhead,  towards  Jupiter  Hammon,  so  foolish  had  pros- 
perity made  him.  He  was  to  pass  over  the  dangerous  and 
dry  sands,  where,  when  the  water  which  he  brought  on  his 
camels'  backs  was  spent,  he  could  not  but  have  perished, 
had  not  a  marvellous  shower  of  nun  fallen  upon  him,  when 
his  army  was  in  extreme  despair.  All  men  that  know  Egypt, 
and  have  written  thereof,  affirm,  that  it  never  rains  there ; 
but  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  Grod  are  secret,  and  he 
bringeth  to  pass  what  it  pleaseth  him ;  for  it  is  also  said, 
that  when  he  had  lost  his  way  in  tho$e  vast  deserts,  that  a 
flight  of  crows  flew  before  the  army,  who  making  faster 
wing  when  they  were  followed,  and  fluttering  slowly  when 
the  army  was  cast  back,  guided  them  over  those  pathless 
sands  to  Jupter'^s  temple. 

^  Arrianus,  from  the  report  of  Ptolomy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
says,  that  he  was  led  by  two  dragons;  both  which  reports 
may  be  alike  true.  But  many  of  these  wondeiB  and  things 
prodigious  are  feigned  by  those  that  have  written  the  story 
of  Alexander ;  as,  that  an  eagle  lay  hovering  directly  over 
his  head  at  the  battle  of  Issus ;  that  a  swallow  flew  about 
his  head  when  he  slept,  and  could  not  be  feared  from  hini 

^  Arriao.  1. 3. 
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till  it  had  wakened  him,  at  Halicarnassus,  foreshewiiig  the 
treason  of  iEropus,  practised  by  Daiias  to  have  slain  bin; 
that  from  the  iron  bars  of  which  the  Tjrians  made  their 
defensive  engines,  when  Alexander  bended  them,  there 
fell  drops  of  blood ;  and  that  the  like  drops  were  found  in 
a  loaf  of  bread,  broken  by  a  Macedonian  soldier,  at  the  same 
time ;  that  a  turf  of  earth  fell  on  his  shoulder  when  he  lay 
before  Graza,  out  of  which  there  flew  a  bird  into  the  ur. 
The  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  West  Indies  have 
many  such  pretty  tales,  telling  how  they  have  been  assisted 
in  battle  by  the  presence  of  our  Lady,  and  by  angels  riifing 
on  white  horses,  with  the  like  Romish  miracles,  which  I 
think  themselves  do  hardly  believe.  The  strangest  thmg 
that  I  have  read  of  in  this  kind,  being  certainly  true^  was, 
that  the  night  before  the  battle  at  Novara  all  the  dogs 
whidi  followed  the  French  army  ran  from  them  to  the 
Switzers,  leaping  and  fawning  upon  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  and  fed  by  them  all  their  lives,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing following,  Trivulzi  and  Tremoville,  generals  for  Lewis 
the  Twelfth,  were  by  these  imperial  Switzers  utterly  broken 
and  put  to  ruin. 

The  place  of  this  idol  of  Jupiter  Hammon  is  ill  described 
by  Curtius,  for  he  bounds  it  by  the  Arabian  TVoglodytes  on 
the  south,  between  whom  and  the  territory  of  Hammon,  the 
region  Thebais,  or  the  superior  Egypt,  with  die  moun- 
tains of  libya  and  the  river  of  Nilus,  are  interjacent,  and 
on  the  north  he  joins  it  to  a  nation  called  Nassamones,  who 
bordering  the  sea-shore,  live,  saith  he,  upon  the  spoils  of 
shipwreck;  whereas  the  temple  or  grove  of  this  idol  hath  no 
sea  near  it  by  two  hundred  miles  and  more,  being  found  on 
the  south  part  of  Libya ;  these  <^  Nassamones  being  due  west 
from  it,  in  the  south  part  of  Marmarica. 

When  Alexander  came  near  the  place,  he  sent  some  of 
his  paraffltes  before  him  to  practise  the  jnriests  attending 
the  oracle,  that  their  answer  might  be  ^ven  in  all  things 
agreeable  to  his  mad  amlntion,  who  afiected  the  title  of  Ju- 
piter^s  son.    And  so  he  was  saluted  Son  of  Jupiter  by  the 

«  Ptol.  AsieTab.  3. 
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rophet,  whether  prepared  before  to  flatter  him,  or 
B  some  think)  defective  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  for 
lie  meant  to  say  Opai  dionj  he  said  Opai  diaSy  that 
m  of  Jupiter,*^  instead  of  *^  O  dear  son  ;^  for  which 
ical  error  he  was  richly  rewarded,  and  a  rumour 

spread,  that  the  great  Jupiter  had  acknowledged 
2r  for  his  own. 

d  heard  that  Perseus  and  Hercules  had  formerly 
.  with  this  oracle,  the  one  when  he  was  employed 
rorgon,  the  other  against  Anteus  and  Bunris ;  and 
ese  men  had  derived  themselves  from  the  gods,  why 
t  he  ?  By  this  it  seems  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 

and  the  world  fools,  though  indeed  he  made  him* 
by  thinking  to  cover  from  the  world'^s  knowledge  his 
nd  vices ;  and  the  better  to  confirm  his  fc^owers  in 
'  of  his  deity,  he  had  practised  the  priests  to  give 
»  such  as  consulted  with  the  oracle,  that  it  should 
ig  to  ^  Jupiter  to  honour  Alexander  as  hb  son. 
his  Ammon  was,  and  how  represented,  rither  by  a 
led  in  a  boat,  or  by  a  ram,  or  a  ram'^s  head,  I  see 
y  wise  men  have  troubled  themselves  to  find  out ; 
jrrianus  speaks  of  Dionysius,  or  lAberpaUrj  (who 
th  St.  Augustine,  in  Moses*  time,)  Ea  qu<B  de  dHa 
ibuiia  suis  conscripsere  non  9uni  nimium  curioie 
anda ;  ^^  We  must  not  over-curiously  search  into 
les  which  the  ancients  have  written  of  their  gods."" 
is  is  certain  and  notable,  that  after  the  gospel  be- 
I  preached  in  the  world,  the  Devil  in  this  and  in 
idols  became  speechless.  For  that  this  Hammon 
ected  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  in  the 
[Vajan  altogether  forgotten,  Strabo  and  Plutarch 

is  found  near  this  temple  a  fountun  called  Jbng 
lough  Ptolomy  in  his  third  African  table  sets  it 
flp,)  that  at  midnight  is  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  and 
s  cold  as  any  ice ;  to  which  I  cannot  but  jpve  credit, 
[  have  heurd  of  some  other  wells  of  like  nature, 

'  Cart  1. 4. 
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and  because  it  is  reported  by  St.  Augustine,  by  Diod(»e, 
Herodotus,  Pliny,  Mela,  Solinus,  Arrianus,  Curtius,  and 
others ;  and  indeed  our  baths  in  England  are  mudi  warmer 
in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 

SECT.  vin. 

How  Alexander y  marching  against  Darius,  was  opposed  very  wulol- 

fiiUy  by  the  enemy. 

FROM  the  temple  of  Hammon  he  returned  to  Memphis, 
where  among  many  other  learned  men  he  heard  the  philo- 
sopher Psammones,  who,  belike  understanding  that  he  af- 
fected the  title  of  Jupiter'^s  son,  told  him  that  Grod  was  the 
Father-king  of  all  men  in  general ;  and  refining  the  pnde 
of  this  haughty  king,  brought  him  to  say,  that  Grod  was  the 
Father  of  all  mortal  men,  but  that  he  acknowledged  none 
for  his  children  save  good  men. 

He  gave  the  charge  of  the  several  provinces  of  Egjrpt  to 
several  governors,  following  the  rule  of  his  master  ^  Aristotle, 
that  ^^  a  great  domimon  should  not  be  continued  in  the  hands 
'^  of  any  one  :^  whom  therein  the  Roman  emperors  also  fol- 
lowed, not  daring  to  conmiit  the  government  of  Egypt  to 
any  of  their  senators,  but  to  men  of  meaner  rank  and  degree. 
He  then  gave  order  for  the  founding  of  Alexandria  upoa 
the  westernmost  branch  of  Nilus.  And  having  now  settled 
(as  he  could)  the  estate  of  Egypt,  with  the  kingdcxns  of  Ae 
Lesser  Aria,  Phoenicia,  and  Sjrria,  (which  being  but  Ae 
pawns  of  Darius^s  ill  fortune,  one  happy  victory  would 
readily  have  redeemed,)  he  led  his  army  towards  Euphrates, 
which  passage,  though  the  same  was  committed  to  Maneus 
to  defend,  yet  was  it  abandoned,  and  Alexander  without  re- 
fflstance  passed  it.  From  thence  he  passed  towards  Tigns, 
a  river  for  the  swiftness  thereof  called  by  the  Persians  <fe 
Arrow.  Here,  as  ^  Curtius  and  reason  itself  tells  us,  might 
Darius  easily  have  repelled  the  invading  Macedonian;  for 
the  violent  course  of  the  stream  was  such,  as  it  drave  be- 
fore it  many  weighty  stones,  and  those  that  moved  not,  but 
lay  in  the  bottom,  were  so  round  and  well  pdiished  by  ood- 

•  Amt  Pol.  1. 5.  '  Curt  1. 4. 
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tinual  rolling,  that  no  man  was  able  to  fight  on  so  slippery  a 
footing;  nor  the  Macedonian  footmen  to  wade  the  river, 
otherwise  than  by  joining  their  hands  and  interlacing  their 
arms  together,  making  one  weighty  and  entire  body  to  re- 
sist the  swift  passage  and  furious  race  of  the  stream.  Be- 
sides this  notable  help,  the  channel  was  so  deep  towards 
the  eastern  shore,  where  Darius  should  have  made  head,  as 
the  footmen  were  enforced  to  lift  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
darts  over  their  heads,  to  keep  them  from  being  moistened 
and  made  unserviceable  by  the  waters.  But  it  was  truly 
and  understandingly  said  of  Homer, 

TaUs  est  hominum  terrestrium  mens, 

Qualem  quotidie  ducit  pater  virorumque  deorumque. 

The  minds  of  men  are  ever  so  afiected» 
As  by  God*s  will  they  daily  are  directed. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  all  estates  of  the  world 
by  the  surfeit  of  misgovemment  have  been  subject  to  many 
grievous,  and  sometimes  mortal  diseases,  so  had  the  empire 
of  Persia  at  this  time  brought  itself  into  a  burning  and 
consuming  fever,  and  thereby  become  frantic  and  without 
understanding,  foreshewing  manifestly  the  dissolution  and 
death  thereof. 

But  Alexander  hath  now  recovered  the  eastern  shores  of 
Tigris,  without  any  other  difRculty  than  that  of  the  nature 
.  of  the  place,  where  Mazaeus  (who  had  charge  to  defend  the 
passage  both  of  Euphrates  and  it)  presented  himself  to  the 
Macedonians,  followed  with  certain  companies  of  horsemen, 
as  if  with  uneven  forces  he  durst  have  charged  them  on 
even  ground,  when  as  with  a  multitude  far  exceeding  them 
he  forsook  the  advantage  which  no  valour  of  his  enemies 
could  easily  have  overcome.  But  it  is  commonly  seen,  that 
fearful  and  cowardly  men  do  ever  follow  those  ways  and 
counsels  whereof  the  opportunity  is  already  lost 

It  b  true,  that  he  set  all  provisions  a  fire  wherewith  the 
Macedonians  might  serve  themselves  over  Tigris,  thinking 
thereby  greatly  to  have  distressed  them ;  but  the  execution 
of  good  counsel  is  fruitless  when  unseasonable.   For  now  was 
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Alexander  so  well  furnished  with  carriages,  as  nothing  was 
wanUng  to  the  competency  of  the  army  which  he  conducted ; 
those  things  also  which  he  sought  to  waste,  Alexander  be- 
ing now  in  sight,  were  by  his  horsemen  saved  and  recovered. 
This,  Mazseus  might  have  done  some  days  before,  at  good 
leisure ;  or  at  this  time  with  so  great  a  strength  of  horse- 
men, as  the  Macedonians  durst  not  have  pursued  them, 
leaving  the  strength  of  their  foot  out  of  nght,  and  hr  be- 
hind. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  new  provisions  of  Darius.    Jccidents  foregoing  the  baUle  f^ 

Arbela. 

DARIUS,  upon  Alexander's  first  return  out  of  Egypt, 
had  assembled  all  the  forces  which  those  regions  next  him 
could  furnish,  and  now  also  were  the  Arians,  Scythians,  In- 
dians, and  other  nations  arrived;  nations  (saith  Curtius) 
that  rather  served  to  make  up  the  names  of  men  than  to 
make  resistance.  Arrianus  hath  numbered  them  with  their 
leaders ;  and  finds  of  footmen  of  all  sorts  ten  hundred  tboii- 
sand,  and  of  horse  four  hundred  thousand,  besides  araed 
chariots,  and  some  few  elephants.  Curtius,  who  musters  tlie 
army  of  Darius  at  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  neir 
fifty  thousand  horse,  comes,  I  think,  nearer  to  the  tne 
number;  and  yet  seeing  he  had  more  confidence  in  the 
multitude  than  in  the  valour  of  his  vassals,  it  is  like  eaoa^ 
that  he  had  gathered  together  of  all  sorts  some  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand,  with  which  he  hoped  in  those  finr 
plains  of  Assyria  to  have  overborne  the  few  numbers  oC  the 
invading  army.  But  it  is  a  rule  in  the  j^osophy  at  die 
war,  S/n  omnt  prcelio  non  tarn  muUUudo,  et  vtrfsa  i^ 
docta,  quam  ars  et  exerdtium  sclent  prcBHare  victoriam; 
In  every  battle  skill  and  pracUce  do  more  towards  the 
victory  than  multitude  and  rude  audacity*^ 
While  Alexander  gave  rest  to  his  army  after  their  pis- 
sage  over  Tigris,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  of 
which  the  Macedonians  not  knowing  the  cause  and  reasoo 

'  Veget. 
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were  greatly  affrighted.  All  that  were  ignorant  (as  the 
multitude  always  are)  took  it  for  a  certain  presage  of  their 
overthrow  and  destrucdon,  insomuch  as  they  began  not 
only  to  murmur,  but  to  speak  it  boldly,  that  for  the  ambi* 
ticm  of  one  man,  a  man  that  disdained  Philip  for  his  father, 
and  would  needs  be  called  the  son  of  Jupiter,  they  should 
aU  perish ;  for  he  not  only  enforced  them  to  make  war 
against  worlds  of  enemies,  but  against  rivers,  mountains, 
and  .the  heavens  themselves. 

Hereupon  Alexander,  being  ready  to  marcl\  forward, 
made  a  halt,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  he 
called  before  him  the  Egyptian  astrologers,  which  followed 
him  thence,  that  by  them  the  soldiers  might  be  assured 
that  this  defection  of  the  moon  was  a  certain  posage  of 
good  success ;  for  that  it  was  natural  they  never  mparted 
to  the  common  people,  but  reserved  the  knowledge  to  them- 
selves, so  as  a  sorry  almanac-maker  had  been  no  small  fool 
in  those  days. 

Of  this  kind  of  superstitious  observation  Caesar  made 
good  use  when  he  fought  against  Ariovistus  and  the  Ger- 
mans; for  they  being  persuaded  by  the  casting  of  lots  that 
if  they  fought  before  the  change  of  the  moon  they  should 
certainly  lose  the  battle,  Caesar  forced  them  to  abide  it, 
though  they  durst  not  give  it ;  wherein  having  their  minds 
already  beaten  by  their  own  superstition,  and  being  reso- 
lutely charged  by  the  Romans,  the  whole  army  in  effect  pe- 
rished. 

These  Egyptians  gave  no  other  reason  than  this,  that 
the  Gvedans  were  under  the  aspect  of  the  sun,  the  Penuans 
€3f  the  moon;  and  therefore  the  moon  failing  and  being 
darkened,  the  state  of  Peraa  was  now  in  danger  of  falling, 
and  ihm  glmy  of  being  obscured.  This  judgment  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  being  noised  through  all  the  army,  all 
were  satisfied^  and  their  courage  redoubled.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  war,  which,  though  devised  since,  was  well  ob- 
served then :  JBxerciium  terrore  plenum  dux  ad  pugnam 
non  ducai;  <<  Let  not  a  captmn  lead  his  army  to  the  fight, 
^  when  it  b  possessed  with  matter  of  terror.^ 
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It  is  truly  observed  by  Curtius,  that  the  people  are  led 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  superstition ;  yea,  we  find  it  in  all 
stories,  and  often  in  our  own,  that  by  such  inventions,  de- 
vised tales,  dreams,  and  prophecies,  the  people  of  this  land 
have  been  carried  headlong  into  many  dangerous  tumults 
and  insurrections,  and  still  to  their  own  loss  and  ruin. 

As  Alexander  drew  near  the  Persian  army,  certain  letters 
were  surprised  written  by  Darius  to  the  Grecians,  persuad- 
ing them  for  great  sums  of  money  either  to  kill  or  betray 
Alexander.  But  these  by  the  advice  of  Parmenio  he  sup- 
pressed. 

At  this  time  also  Darius^s  fair  wife,  oppressed  with  scnt- 
row,  and  wearied  with  travail,  died.  Which  accident  Alex- 
ander seemed  no  less  to  bewail  than  Darius,  who  upon  the 
first  brSt  suspected  that  some  dishonourable  violence  had 
been  offered  her;  but  being  satisfied  by  an  eunuch  of  his 
own,  that  attended  her,  of  Alexander'^s  kingly  respect  to- 
wards her,  from  the  day  of  her  being  taken,  he  desired  the 
immortal  gods,  that  if  they  had  decreed  to  make  a  new 
master  of  the  Persian  empire,  then  it  would  please  them  to 
confer  it  on  so  just  and  continent  an  enemy  as  Alexander, 
to  whom  he  once  again  before  the  last  trial  by  battle  offered 
these  conditions  of  peace : 

That  with  his  daughter  in  marriage  he  would  deliver  up 
and  resign  all  Asia  the  Less,  and  with  Egypt  all  those 
kingdoms  between  the  Phoenician  sea  an^  the  river  ci  Eu- 
phrates ;  that  he  would  pay  him  for  the  ransom  of  his  too- 
ther and  his  other  daughters  thirty  thousand  talents,  and 
that  for  the  performance  thereof  he  would  leave  his  sod 
Ochus  in  hostage.  To  this  they  sought  to  persuade  Akx- 
ander  by  such  arguments  as  they  had.  Alexander  causing 
the  ambassadors  to  be  removed,  advised  with  his  counsel, 
but  heard  no  man  speak  but  Parmenio,  the  very  ri^t  hand 
of  his  good  fortune ;  who  persuaded  him  to  accept  of  these 
fair  conditions.  .  He  told  him,  that  the  empire  between  Eu- 
phrates and  Hellespont  was  a  fair  addition  to  MaoedoD; 
that  the  retaining  of  the  Persian  prisoners  was  a  great  cum- 
ber,  and  the  treasure  offered  for  them  of  far  better  use  than 
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their  persons ;  with  divers  other  arguments :  all  which  Alex- 
ander rejected.    And  yet  it  is  probable,  that  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  bounded  his  ambition  within  those 
limits,  he  might  have  lived  as  famous  for  virtue  as  for  for- 
tune,, and  left  himself  a  successor  of  able  age  to  have  en- 
joyed his  estate,  which   afterward,  indeed,  he  much  en- 
larged, rather  to  the  greatening  of  others  than  himself; 
who,  to  assure  themselves  of  what  they  had  usurped  upon 
bis  issues,  left  not  one  of  them  to  draw  breath  in  the  world 
within  a  few  years  after.    The  truth  is,  that  Alexander  in 
going  so  far  into  the  east  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
which  he  brought  out  of  Macedon ;  the  reputation  of  a  just 
and  prudent  prince,  a  prince  temperate,  advised,  and  grate- 
ful ;  and  being  taught  new  lessons  by  abundance  of  prospe- 
rity, became  a  lover  of  wine,  of  bis  own  flattery,  and  of  ex- 
treme cruelty.    Yea,  as  Seneca  hath  observed,  the  taint  of 
one  unjust  slaughter,  amongst  many,  defaced  and  withered 
the  flourishing  beauty  of  all  his  great  acts  and  glorious  vic- 
tories obtained.    But  the  Persian  ambassadors  stay  his  an* 
8wer,  which  was  to  this  efiect;  That  whatsoever  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  wife  and  children  of  Darius  proceeded  from 
his  own  natural  clemency  and  magnanimity,  without  all  re- 
spect to  thar  master ;  that  thanks  to  an  enemy  was  im- 
proper ;  that  he  made  no  wars  against  adversity,  but  agamst 
those  that  redsted  him,  not  against  women  and  children, 
but  against  armed  enemies:  and  although  by  the  reiterated 
practice  of  Darius  to  corrupt  his  soldiers,  and  by  great 
sums  of  money  to  persuade  his  friends  to  attempt  upon  his 
person,  he  had  reason  to  doubt  that  the  peace  offered  was 
rather  pretended  than  meant,  yet  he  could  not  (were  it 
otherwise,  and  fidthful)  resolve  in  haste  to  accept  the  same, 
seeing  Darius  had  made  the  war  against  him,  not  as  a  king 
with  royal  and  overt  force,  but  as  a  traitor  by  secret  and 
base  practice ;  that  for  the  territory  offered  him,  it  was  al- 
ready his  own,  and  if  Darius  could  beat  him  back  again 
over  Euphrates,  which  he  had  already  passed,  he  would  then 
believe  that  he  offered  him  somewhat  in  his  own  power; 
otherwise  he  propounded  to  himself,  for  the  reward  of  the 
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war  which  he  had  made,  all  those  kingdoms  as  yet  in  Da- 
rius^s  possession,  wherein,  whether  he  were  abused  by  his 
own  hopes  or  no,  the  battle  which  he  meant  to  fight  in  the 
day  following  should  determine.  For  condufloon,  he  told 
them,  that  he  came  into  Asia  to  pve,  and  not  to  receive; 
that  the  heavens  could  not  hold  two  suns;  and  tberefofe 
if  Darius  could  be  content  to  acknowledge  Alexander  for 
his  superior,  he  might  perchance  be  persuaded  to  g^ve  him 
conditions  fit  for  a  second  person,  and  his  inferior. 

SECT.   X. 

The  battle  of  Arhela ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  so  ttrongljf  fought 

as  report  hath  made  it. 

WITH  this  answer  the  ambassadors  return;  Darius 
prepares  to  fight,  and  sends  Mazaeus  to  defend  a  passage, 
which  he  never  yet  dared  so  much  as  to  hazard.  Alexander 
consults  with  his  captains ;  Parmenio  persuades  him  to  force 
Darius'*s  camp  by  night,  so  that  the  multitude  of  enemies 
might  not  move  terror  in  the  Macedonians,  being  but  few. 
Alexander  disdains  to  steal  the  victory,  and  resdves  to 
bring  with  him  the  daylight  to  witness  his  valour ;  but  it 
was  the  success  that  made  good  Alexander's  rescdutioo, 
though  the  counsel  given  by  Parmenio  was  more  sound; 
for  it  is  a  ground  in  war.  Si  pauci  necessario  cum  nmfii- 
iudme  pugnare  cogantur^  consilium  est  nocHs  tempore  beS 

Jbrtunam  tentare.  Notwithstanding,  upon  the  view  of  the 
multitude  at  hand,  he  staggers  and  intrenches  himself  upon 
a  ground  of  advantage,  which  the  Persian  had  abandoned; 
and  whereas  Darius  for  fear  of  surprise  had  stood  with  his 
army  in  armour  all  the  day,  and  forborne  sleep  all  the 
night,  Alexander  gave  his  men  rest  and  store  of  food ;  fbr 
reason  had  taught  him  this  rule  in  the  war:  Inpugnam^ 
lUes  validius  resistuntf  ri  cibo  potuque  refecHJuerinty  nmR 

fames  intrkisecus  magis  pugnatf  quamjerrum  exUrius; 
<^  Soldiers  do  the  better  stand  to  it  in  fight,  if  they  have 
^^  their  bellies  full  of  meat  and  drink ;  for  hunger  witUn 
fights  more  eagerly  than  steel  without.^ 
The  numbers  which  Alexander  had,  saith  Arrianus,  were 
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forty  thoasmd  foot,  and  aeven  thousand  hone;  these  b6^ 
like  were  of  the  European  army ;  for  he  had  beades  botll 
Syrian^^  Imfians,  Egyptians,  and  Arabians,  that  followed 
him  out  of  those  regions.  He  used  but  a  short  speech  td 
his  soldiers  to  encourage  them,  and  I  think  that  he  needed 
little  rhetoric ;  for  by  the  two  former  battles  upon  the  riTef 
of  Ghranick  and  in  Cilicia,  the  Macedonians  were  best  taught 
with  what  men  they  were  to  encounter.  And  it  is  a  true 
saying,  Vidoria  vietoriam  paraij  animumque  'vick)ribui 
augetj  ei  adversariis  aufert ;  <<  One  victory  begets  an- 
'^  other,  and  puts  courage  into  those  that  have  already 
'^  had  the  better,  taking  spirit  away  from  such  as  have  been 
"  beaten.^ 

Arrianus  and  Curtius  make  large  descriptions  of  this 
txittle  fought  at  Gaugamela :  they  tell  us  of  many  charges 
and  recharges ;  that  the  victory  inclined  sometime  to  the 
Persians,  sometime  to  the  Macedonians ;  that  Parmenio  was 
in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  who  led  the  left  wing ;  that 
Alexander's  rear-guard  was  broken,  and  his  carriages  lost; 
diat  for  the  fierce  and  valorous  encounters  on  both  sides, 
fortune  herself  was  long  unresolved  on  whom  to  bestow  the 
garland;  and  lastly,  that  Alexander  in  person  wrought 
wonders,  being  charged  in  his  retreat.  But  in  conclusion, 
Curtius  delivers  us  in  account  but  three  hundred  dead 
Macedonians  in  all  this  terrible  day^s  work ;  saying,  that 
Hepbcestion,  Perdiccas,  and  others  of  name,  were  wounded. 
Arrianus  finds  not  a  third  part  of  this  number  slain ;  of  the 
Persians  th&re  fell  forty  thousand,  saith  Curtius,  thir^ 
thousand  according  to  Arrianus ;  ninety  thousand,  if  we 
believe  Diedore.  But  what  can  we  judge  of  this  great  en- 
counter, other  than  that,  as  in  the  two  former  battles,  the 
Persians  upon  the  first  charge  ran  away,  and  that  the  Ma- 
eedomans  pursued  ?  For  if  cf  these  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  Asians  brought  into  the  field  by  Darius,  every 
man  had  cast  but  a  dart  or  a  stone,  the  Macedonians  could 
not  have  bought  the  empire  of  the  east  at  so  easy  a  rate  as 
nx  or  seven  hundred  men  in  three  notorious  battles.  Cer- 
taitily,  if  Darius  had  fought  with  Alexander  upon  th# 
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banks  of  Euphrates,  and  had  armed  but  fifty  cr  threescore 
thousand  of  this  great  multitude  only  with  spades,  (for  tbe 
most  of  all  he  had  were  fit  for  no  other  weapon,)  it  had 
been  impossible  for  Alexander  to  have  passed  that  river  so 
easily,  much  less  the  river  of  Tigris.  But  as  a  man  whose 
empire  God  in  his  providence  had  detemuned,  he. aban- 
doned all  places  of  advantage,  and  suffered  Alexandar  to 
enter  so  far  into  the  bowels  of  his  kingdom,  as  all  hope  and 
possibility  of  escape  by  retreat  being  taken  tram  the  Mace- 
donians, they  had  presented  unto  them  the  choice  either 
of  death  or  victory ;  to  which  election  Darius  could  no  way 
constrain  his  own,  seeing  they  had  many  large  regions  to 
run  into  from  those  that  invaded  them. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  tlungs  following  the  battle  of  Arbela.     The  yielding  of  Babfflm 

and  SiLsa, 

DARIUS  after  the  route  of  his  army  recovered  Arbeia 
the  same  night,  better  followed  in  his  flight  than  in  tbe 
fight.  He  propounded  unto  them  that  ran  after  him  his 
purpose  of  making  a  retreat  into  Media,  persuading  them 
that  the  Macedonians,  greedy  of  spoil  and  riches,  would  n- 
ther  attempt  Babylon,  Susa,  and  other  cities,  filled  with 
treasure,  than  pursue  the  vanquished.  This  miserable  r^ 
soluuon  his  nobility  rather  obeyed  than  approved. 

Alexander,  soon  after  Darius^s  departure,  arrives  at  Ar- 
bela,  which  with  a  great  mass  of  treasure  and  princdy  orns- 
ments  was  rendered  unto  him ;  for  the  fear  which  conducted 
Darius  took  nothing  with  it  but  shame  and  dbhonour.  He 
that  had  been  twice  beaten  should  rather  have  sent  his 
treasure  into  Media,  than  brought  it  to  Arbela,  so  near  tbe 
place  where  he  abid  the  coming  of  his  enemies ;  if  be  had 
been  victorious,  he  might  have  brought  it  after  him  at  lei- 
sure, but  being  overcome,  he  knew  it  unpossible  to  drive 
mules  and  camels  laden  with  gold  from  the  pursuing  &oemj% 
seeing  himself,  at  the  overthrow  he  had  in  Cilicia,  cast 
the  crown  from  his  head  to  run  away  with  the  more  qoeed. 
But  errors  ai^  then  best  discerned  when  most  incurable: 
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Et  praeterita  magis  reprehendi  possunt  quam  corrigi ; 
**  It  is  easier  to  reprehend  than  amend  what  is  past."" 

From  Arbela  Alexander  took  his  way  towards  Babylon^ 
where  Mazaeus,  in  whom  Darius  had  most  confidence,  ren- 
dered himself,  his  children,  and  the  city.  Also  the  captain 
of  the  castle,  who  was  keeper  of  the  treasure,  strewed  the 
streets  with  flowers,  burnt  frankincense  upon  altars  of  silver 
as  Alexander  passed  by,  and  delivered  unto  him  whatsoever 
was  committed  to  his  trust.  The  magi  (the  Chaldean 
astrologers)  followed  this  captain  in  great  solemnity  to  en- 
tertain their  new  king;  after  these  came  the  Babylonian 
horsemen,  infinitely  rich  in  attire,  but  exceeding  poor  in 
warlike  furniture.  Between  these  (though  not  greatly  to 
be  feared)  and  himself,  Alexander  caused  his  Macedonian 
footmen  to  march.  When  he  entered  the  castle  he  admired 
the  glory  thereof,  and  the  abundance  of  treasure  therein 
found,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  talents  of  silver  un- 
coined. The  city  itself  I  have  elsewhere  described,  with 
the  walls,  the  towers,  the  gates,  and  the  circuit,  with  the 
wonderful  place  of  pleasure  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  of  fourscore  foot  high,  and  on  the  top 
tliereof  (b^g  underbome  with  pillars)  a  grove  of  beautiful 
and  fruitful  trees,  which  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon  caused  to  be  built,  that  the  queen  and  other 
princesses  might  walk  privately  therein  K  In  this  city,  rich 
in  all  things,  but  most  of  all  in  voluptuous  pleasures,  the 
king  rested  himself  and  the  whole  army  four  and  thirty 
days,  consuming  that  time  in  banqueting  and  in  all  sorts  of 
effeminate  exercise,  which  so  much  softened  the  minds  of 
the  Macedonians,  not  acquainted  uU  now  with  the  like  de- 
Iscades,  as  the  severe  discipline  of  War,  which  taught  them 
the  sufferances  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  painful  travail,  and 
hard  lodging,  began  rather  to  be  forgotten  than  neglected. 

Here  it  was  that  those  bands  of  a  thousand  soldiers  were 
erected,  and  commanders  appointed  over  them,  who  there- 
upon were  styled  chUiarchi.    This  new  order  Alexander 

^  An.  b.  Alex. 
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brought  in,  was  to  honour  those  captains  which  were  found 
by  certain  selected  judges  to  have  deserved  best  in  the  late 
war.  For  before  this  time  the  Macedonian  companies  coo- 
»sted  but  of  five  hundred.  Certainly  the  drawing  down 
of  the  foot-bands  in  this  latter  age  hath  been  the  cause, 
saith  the  marshal  M onluct,  that  the  title  and  charge  of  a 
captain  hath  been  bestowed  on  every  piqtu  bceuf,  or  qpum- 
cow ;  for  when  the  captains  of  foot  had  a  thousand  soldiers 
under  one  ensign,  and  after  that  five  hundred,  as  in  the 
time  of  Francis  the  First,  the  title  was  honourable,  and  the 
kings  were  less  charged  and  far  better  served.  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  of  England  never  gave  the  commandmait  of 
any  of  his  good  ships  but  to  men  of  known  valour  and  of 
great  estate,  nay  sometime  he  made  two  gentlemen  of  qua- 
lity commanders  in  one  ship:  but  all  orders  and  degrees 
are  fallen  from  the  reputation  they  had. 

While  Alexander  was  yet  in  Babylon,  there  came  to  him 
a  great  supply  out  of  Europe ;  for  Antipater  sent  him  sx 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  out  of  Macedon,  of 
Thracians  three  thousand  foot  and  the  like  number  of  horse, 
and  out  of  Greece  four  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse,  by  which  his  army  was  greatly  strengthened:  for 
those  that  were  infected  with  the  pleasures  of  Babylon  could 
hardly  be  brought  again,  de  quitter  la  plume  pur  dcfwir 
3ur  la  durcy  ^^  to  change  from  soft  beds  to  hard  boards.^ 

He  left  the  castle  and  city  of  Babylon  with  the  territories 
about  it  in  charge  unto  three  of  his  own  captains,  deliveriiig 
withal  into  their  hands,  to  supply  all  wants,  a  thousand  ta- 
lents ;  but  to  grace  Mazseus,  who  rendered  the  city  unto 
him,  he  gave  him  the  title  of  his  lieutenant  over  all,  and 
took  with  him  Bagistines,  that  gave  up  the  castle,  and  hav- 
ing distributed  to  every  soldier  a  part  of  the  treasure,  be 
left  Babylon,  and  entered  into  the  province  Satrapeoe: 
from  thence  he  went  on  towards  Susa  in  Persia,  the  saine 
which  Ptolomy,  Herodotus,  and  Elianus  call  Memnooia, 
situate  on  the  river  Euleus,  a  city  sometime  governed  bj 
Daniel  the  prophet.  Abulites  also,  governor  of  this  famous 
city,  gave  it  up  to  the  conqueror  with  fifty  thousand  talents 
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of  ffllver  in  bullion,  and  twelve  elephants  for  the  war,  with 
all  other  the  treasures  of  >  Darius.  In  this  sort  did  those 
vassals  of  fortune,  lovers  of  the  king^s  prosperity,  not  of  his 
person,  (for  so  all  ambitious  men  are,)  purchase  th^  own 
peace  and  safety  with  the  king^s  treasures. 

While  Alexander  spoiled  Arbela,  M azaeus  might  have 
furnished  his  own  king  from  Babylon ;  and  while  he  stayed 
four  and  thirty  days  at  Babylon,  Abulites  might  have 
holpen  him  from  Susa;  and  while  he  feasted  there,  Tiridates 
from  Fersepolis  might  have  relieved  him ;  for  the  great 
mass  of  treasure  was  laid  up  in  that  city.  But  who  hath 
sought  out  and  friended  f^uful  adversity?  It  is  certain, 
that  benefits  bind  not  the  ambitious,  but  the  honest ;  for 
those  that  are  but  greedy  of  themselves,  do  in  all  changes 
of  fortune  only  study  the  conservation  of  their  own  great- 


And  therefore  was  Alexander  well  advised,  that  what- 
wever  titles  he  gave  to  the  Persians,  yet  he  left  all  places 
of  importance  in  trust  with  his  own  captains,  to  wit,  Ba- 
bjkm,  Susa,  and  Fersepolis,  with  other  cities  and  {NX)vinces 
bj  him  ocmquered ;  for  if  Darius  (as  yet  living)  had  beaten 
the  Macedonians  but  in  one  battle,  all  the  nobiUty  of  Persia 
would  have  returned  to  their  natural  lord.  Those  that  are 
traitors  to  their  own  kings  are  never  to  be  used  alone  in 
g;reat  enterprises  by  those  princes  that  entertain  them,  nor 
B¥er  to  be  trusted  with  the  defences  of  any  frontier  town, 
or  fortress  of  weight,  by  the  rendering  whereof  they  may 
redeem  their  liberty  and  estates  lost. 

Hereof  the  French  had  experience,  when  Don  Petro  de 
Navarra,  being  banished  out  of  Spain,  was  trusted  with 
Fontarabe,  in  the  year  1523. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  the  Fifth  having  promised  Charles 
of  Bourbon  the  government  of  Marsdlles,  if  he  could  have 
fanoed  it,  and  whereof  he  made  sure  account,  told  some  of 
hb  nearest  counsellors,  that  he  meant  nothing  less  than  the 
perfbrmanoe  of  that  promise,  because  he  should  thereby 

'  I>iodore  ipeaketh  of  more  than     of  nine  millions  of  coined  gold, 
forty  thoQMiid  talento  in  buUion,  and     Sub  dorica  forma  exeusi, 
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have  left  the  duke  (revolted  from  his  master)  very  well 
wherewithal  to  have  recovered  his  favour. 

The  government  of  Susa,  with  the  castle  and  treasure, 
Alexander  committed  to  his  own  Macedonians,  making 
Abulites,  who  rendered  it  unto  him,  his  lieutenant,  as  he  had 
done  Mazaeus  and  others,  in  giving  them  titles,  but  ndther 
trust  nor  power ;  for  he  left  three  thousand  old  soldiers  in 
garrison  to  assure  the  place,  and  Darius^s  mother  and  her 
children  to  repose  themselves. 

SECT.  XII. 

How  Alexander  came  to  Persepolu^  and  burnt  U. 

FROM  Susa  Alexander  leadeth  his  army  toward  Per- 
sepolis,  and  when  he  sought  to  pass  those  mountains  which 
sunder  Susiana  and  Persia,  he  was  soundly  beaten  by  Ario- 
barzanes,  who  defended  against  him  those  straits  called 
Fylae  Persidis,  or  Susoeidse;  and  after  the  loss  of  nisnj 
companies  of  his  Macedonians,  he  was  forced  to  save  him- 
self by  retreat,  causing  his  foot  to  march  dose  together, 
and  to  cover  themselves  with  their  targets  from  the  stones 
tumbled  on  them  from  the  mountain  top.  Yet  in  the  end 
he  found  out  another  path,  which  a  Lycian  living  in  that 
country  discovered  unto  him,  and  came  thereby  suddenly 
in  view  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  being  enforced  to  fight  upon 
even  ground,  was  by  Alexander  broken,  whereupon  he  fled 
to  Persepolis,  but  (after  that  they  of  Persepolis  had  refused 
to  receive  him)  he  returned  and  gave  a  second  diaige  upon 
the  Macedonians,  wherein  he  was  slain.  In  like  manner 
did  king  Francis  the  First,  in  the  year  1515,  find  a  way 
over  the  Alps,  the  Switzers  undertaking  to  defend  all  the 
passages,  who,  if  their  footmanship  had  not  saved  them 
upon  the  king^s  descent  on  the  other  dde,  they  had  heea 
ill  paid  for  their  hard  lod^g  on  those  hills. 

Four  thousand  Greeks,  saith  Curtius,  (Justin  numbers 
them  but  at  eight  hundred,)  having  been  taken  prisonarsby 
the  Persians,  presented  themselves  to  Alexander  now  in 
ught  of  Persepolis.  These  had  the  barbarous  Persians  so 
maimed  and  defaced,  by  cutting  ofi*  their  hands,  noses,  ears 
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and  other  members,  as  they  could  no  way  have  been  known 
to  their  countr3anen,  but  by  their  voices ;  to  each  of  these 
Alexander  gave  three  hundred  crowns,  with  new  garments, 
and  such  lands  as  they  liked  to  live  upon. 

Tiridates,  one  of  Darius's  falsehearted  grandees,  hearing 
of  Alexander'^s  approach,  made  him  know  that  Persepolis 
was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  prayed  him  to  double  his 
pace,  because  there  was  a  determination  in  the  people  to 
spoil  the  king^s  treasure.  This  city  was  abandoned  by  many 
of  her  inhabitants  upon  Alexander's  arrival,  and  they  that 
stayed  followed  the  worst  counsel ;  for  all  was  left  to  the 
liberty  of  the  soldiers,  to  spoil  and  kill  at  their  pleasure. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  world  at  that  time,  which,  if  it 
had  been  laid  in  balance  with  Persepolis,  would  have 
weighed  it  down.  Babylon  indeed  and  Susa  were  very 
rich,  but  in  Persepolis  lay  the  bulk  and  main  store  of  the 
Persians.  For  after  the  spoil  that  had  been  made  of  money, 
curious  plate,  bullion,  images  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
jewels,  there  remained  to  Alexander  himself  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  talents.  He  left  the  same  number  of 
three  thousand  Macedonians  in  Persepolis  which  he  had 
done  in  Susa,  and  gave  the  same  formal  honour  to  the 
traitor  Tiridates,  that  he  had  done  to  Abulites;  but  he 
that  had  the  trust  of  the  place  was  Nicarides,  a  creature  of 
has  own.  The  body  of  his  army  he  left  here  for  thirty 
days,  of  which  the  commanders  were  Parmenio  and  Crate- 
rus,  and  with  a  thousand  horse  and  certain  troops  of  chosen 
£Dot,  he  would  needs  view  in  the  winter-time  those  parts  of 
Persia  which  the  snow  had  covered,  a  fruitless  and  foolish 
enterprise ;  but  as  Seneca  says,  Non  ille  ire  vuU,  sed  non 
potest  stare;  ^^  He  hath  not  a  will  to  go,  but  he  is  unable 
^  to  stand  still.^  It  is  said  and  spoken  in  his  praise,  that 
when  his  soldiers  cried  out  against  him,  because  they  could 
not  endure  the  extreme  frost,  and  make  way  but  with  ex- 
treme  di£Sculty  through  the  snow,  that  Alexander  forsook 
his  horse,  and  led  them  the  way.  But  what  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  bring  other  men  into  extremity,  thereby 
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to  shew  how  wdl  himself  ean  endure  U  ?  His  walking  oi 
foot  did  no  otherwise  take  off  their  wearineas  that  fcXiowti 
him,  thmi  his  someUme  forbearing  to  driak  did  quendi 
their  thirst  that  could  less  endure  it.  For  Huae  own  little 
judgment,  I  shall  rather  commend  that  eaptain  that  makes 
careful  provision  for  those  that  follow  him,  and  that  seeb 
wisely  to  prevent  extreme  necessity,  than  thoae  witless  ar- 
rogant focisj  that  make  the  vaunt  of  having  endured  equallj 
with  the  common  soldier,  as  if  that  were  a  matter  of  giest 
glory  and  importance. 

We  find  in  all  the  wars  that  Caesar  made,  or  the  best  cl 
the  Roman  commanders,  that  the  provinon  of  victuak  wss 
thdr  first  care.  Fcmt  it  was  a  true  saying  of  Coligni,  adndnd 
of  France,  ^^  that  whoso  will  shape  diat  beast'"  (meaiiiag 
war)  ^<  must  be^n  with  his  belly .'*^ 

But  Alexander  i^  now  returned  to  Persepolis,  where 
those  histcNrians  that  were  most  amorous  of  his  virtues,  cooi- 
plain,  that  the  ojMnion  of  his  valour,  of  Us  Uberali^,  of  isf 
clemency  towards  the  vanquished,  and  all  other  his  kiagij 
oonditioDs,  were  drowned  in  drink;  ^that  he  smothered  m 
carousing  cups  all  the  reputation  of  his  actions  past,  ai 
that  by  descending,  as  it  were,  from  the  reverend  throne  flf 
the  greatest  king  into  the  company  and  familiarity  of  hm 
hariots,  he  hegeok  to  be  despised  both  of  his  own  and  all 
other  nations.  For  being  p^-suaded,  when  he  was  inflamed 
with  wine,  by  the  infamous  strumpet  Thais,  ke  caused  the 
most  sumptuous  and  goodly  castle  and  city  of  Penqpob 
to  be  consumed  with  fire,  notwithslan^g  all  the  argimieBti 
0f  FarQienio  to  the  cooitrary,  who  idd  him  that  it  was  i 
dishonour  to  destroy  those  things  by  the  persaasiaos  d 
others,  which  by  his  proper  virtue  and  force  he  had  ob^ 
tained;  aqd  that  it  would  be  a  most  strong  persmsioD  to 
the  Asians  to  think  hardly  of  him,  and  thereby  ahea 
their  hearts:  lor  they  might  well  believe  that  he  whidi 
demolished  the  gaodhest  ornaments  they  had,  memt  natUog 
less  than  (after  such  vastation)  to  hold  their 

k  Dirt  1. 5. 
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^Fere  vintietMam  cruddUas  septUur;  ^^  Cruelty  doth  com- 
<<  monly  firilow  drunkenness  :^  for  so  it  fell  out  soon  after, 
and  often  in  Alexander. 

SECT.  XIIl 
The  ireaum  rf  Be$nu  againM  Duriu9,     Dariui'i  de^th. 

ABOUT  this  time  he  received  a  new  supply  of  soldiers 
out  of  Cilicia,  and  goes  cm  to  find  Darius  in  Media.  Darius 
had  there  compounded  his  fourth  and  last  army,  which  he 
meant  to  have  increased  in  Bactria,  had  he  not  heard  of 
Alexander's  coming  (mi,  with  whom  (trusting  to  such  com^- 
(Muiiea  as  he  had,  which  was  numbered  at  thirty  or  forty 
thousand^  he  determined  onoe  again  to  try  his  fortune.  He 
Iberefore  caUs  together  his  captiuns  and  commanders,  and 
pitipounds  unto  them  his  resolution,  who  being  desperate 
of  good  success  used  silence  for  a  while.  Artabazus,  one 
of  his  ddest  men  of  war,  who  bad  sometime  Uved  with 
FUfip  of  Macedon,  brake  the  iee,  and  protesting  that  he 
eould  never  be  beaten  by  any  adversity  of  the  king's,  from 
the  faith  which  he  had  ever  owed  him,  with  firm  confidence 
that  all  the  rest  were  of  the  same  disposition,  (whereof  they 
likewise  assured  Darius  by  the  like  protestatign,)  he  ap- 
proved the  king's  resolution.  Two  only,  and  those  the 
greateat,  to  wit,  Nabursanes  and  Bessus,  whereof  the  lat*- 
ter  was  governor  of  ^Baotria,  had  conspired  against  their 
mater,  and  therefore  advised  the  king  to  lay  a  new  foun- 
dation for  the  war,  and  to  pursue  it  by  some  such  person 
for  tha  present,  against  whom  neither  the  gods  nor  fortune 
had  in  all  things  declared  themselves  to  be  an  enemy :  this 
preamble  Nabursmes  used,  and  in  oondu^on  adi^sed  the 
dec^ion  of  his  follow  traitor  Bessus,  with  promise  that,  the 
wars  ended,  the  empire  should  again  be  restored  to  Darius. 
The  king  swollen  with  disdain  pressed  towards  Nabursanes 
to  liave  slain  him,  but  Bessus  and  the  Baotrians  whom  he 
cwmnanded  b^g  more  in  number  than  the  rest,  withheld 
Ufli.  Ill  the  mean  while  Nabursanes  withdrew  himself,  and 
Bessus  followed  him,  making  their  quarter  apart  fnxn  the 
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rest  of  the  army.     Artabazus,  the  king'^s  faithful  servant, 
persuaded  him  to  be  advised,  and  serve  the  time,  seeing 
Alexander  was  at  hand,  and  that  he  would  at  least  make 
show  of  forgetting  the  offence  made,  which  the  king,  bmg 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  willingly  yielded  unto.   Bessus  makes 
his  submission,  and  attends  the  king,  who  removes  his  anoy. 
Patron,   who  commanded  a  regiment  of  four  thousand 
Greeks,  which  had  in  all  the  former  battles  served  Darius 
with  great  fidelity,  and  always  made  the  retreat  in  spite  of 
the  Macedonians,  offered  himself  to  guard  his  person,  pro- 
testing against  the  treason  of  Bessus ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
destiny  to  follow  their  advice  who  from  the  bq;inmng  of 
the  war  gave  him  faithful  counsel,  but  he  inclined  still  to 
Bessus,  who  told  him,  that  the  Greeks  with  Patron  their 
captain  were  corrupted  by  Alexander,  and  practised  the 
division  of  his  faithful  servants.     Bessus  had  drawn  uoto 
him    thirty   thousand  of  the  army,  promising   them  ill 
those  things  by  which  the  lovers  of  the  world  and  them- 
selves are  wont  to  be  allured,  to  wit,  riches,  safety,  and 
honour. 

Now  the  day  following  Darius  plainly  discovered  the 
purposes  of  Bessus,  and  being  overcome  with  passioD,  as 
thinking  himself  unable  to  make  head  against  these  un- 
grateful and  unnatural  traitors,  he  prayed  Artabazus  his 
faithful  servant  to  depart  from  him,  and  to  provide  fcnr  him- 
self. In  like  sort  he  discharged  the  rest  of  bis  attendants, 
all  save  a  few  of  his  eunuchs ;  for  his  guards  had  volun- 
tarily abandoned  him ;  his  Persians  being  most  base  oov- 
ards,  durst  not  undertake  his  defence  against  the  Bactrians, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  four  thousand  Greeks  to  join 
with  them,  who  had  been  able  to  have  beaten  both  nations. 
But  it  is  true,  that  him  which  forsakes  himself  no  man 
follows.  It  had  been  far  more  manlike  and  kinglike,  to 
have  died  in  the  head  of  those  four  thousand  Greeks,  whidi 
offered  him  the  disposition  of  their  lives,  (to  which  Arta- 
bazus persuaded  him,)  than  to  have  lain  bewailing  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  bound  like  s 
slave  by  those  ambitious  monsters  that  laid  hand  on  him) 
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whom  nether  the  consideration  of  his  former  great  estate, 
nor  the  honours  he  had  given  them,  nor  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,  nor  the  world  of  benefits  bestowed  on  them,  could 
move  to  pity ;  no,  nor  his  present  adversity,  which  above 
all  things  should  have  moved  them,  could  jnerce  their  viper- 
ous and  ungrateful  hearts.  Vain  it  was  indeed  to  hope  it, 
for  infidelity  hath  no  compassion. 

Now  Darius,  thus  forsalcen,  was  bound  and  laid  in  a  cart, 
covered  with  hides  of  beasts,  to  the  end  that  by  any  other 
ornament  he  might  not  be  discovered ;  and  to  add  despite 
and  derision  to  his  adversity,  they  fastened  him  with  chains 
of  gold,  and  so  drew  him  on  among  their  ordinary  carriages 
and  carts.  For  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes  persuaded  them- 
selves to  redeem  their  lives  and  the  provinces  they  held, 
either  by  deUvering  him  a  prisoner  to  Alexander,  or  if  that 
hope  failed,  to  make  themselves  kings  by  his  slaughter, 
and  then  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  But  they 
fiuled  in  both :  for  it  was  against  the  nature  of  Grod,  who  is 
most  just,  to  pardon  so  strange  villainy,  yea  though  against 
a  prince  purely  heathenish  and  an  idolater. 

Alexander  having  knowledge  that  Darius  was  retired  to* 
wards  Bactria,  and  durst  not  abide  his  coming,  hasted  after 
him  with  a  violent  speed ;  and  because  he  would  not  force 
his  footmen  beyond  their  powers,  he  mounted  on  horseback 
oertain  selected  companies  of  them,  and  best  armed,  and 
with  six  thousand  other  horse,  rather  ran  than  marched 
afiter  Darius.  Such  as  hated  the  treason  of  Bessus,  and  se- 
cretly forsook  him,  gave  knowledge  to  Alexander  of  all  that 
had  happened,  informing  him  of  the  way  that  Bessus  took, 
and  how  near  he  was  at  hand ;  for  many  men  of  worth  daily 
ran  from  him.  Hereupon  Alexander  again  doubled  his  pace, 
and  his  van-guard  being  discovered  by  Bessus^s  rear,  Bes- 
sus brought  a  horse  to  the  cart,  where  Darius  lay  bound, 
persuading  him  to  mount  thereon,  and  to  save  himself.  But 
the  unfortunate  king  refunng  to  follow  those  that  had  be- 
trayed him,  they  cast  darts  at  him,  wounded  him  to  death, 
and  wounded  the  beasts  that  drew  him,  and  slew  two  poor 
servants  that  attended  his  person.    This  done,  they  all  fled 
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that  could,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  meccy  oi  the  Maoedoniaii 

swords. 

PoIystFatus,  a  Macedonian,  being  by  pursuit  of  the  Tan- 
quished  pressed  with  thirst,  as  he  was  refreshing  himadf 
with  some  water  that  he  had  discovered,  espying  a  cart 
with  a  team  of  wounded  beasts  breathing  for  life,  and  not 
able  to  move,  searched  the  same,  and  therein  found  Darios 
bathing  in  his  own  blood.    And  by  a  Ferman  captive  whidi 
followed  this  Polystratus,  he  understood  that  it  was  Darius, 
and  was  informed  of  this  barbarous  tragedy ;  Darius  also 
seemed  greatly  comforted,  (if  dying  men  ignorant  of  the 
living  Grod  can  be  comforted,)  that  he  cast  not  out  hb  last 
sorrows  unheard,  but  that  by  this  Macedonian,  Alexander 
mi^t  know  and  take  vengeance  on  those  traitors  which 
had  dealt  no  less  unworthily  than  cruelly  with  him,  reeoD- 
mending  their  revenge  to  Alexander  by  this  measengar, 
which  he  besought  him  to  pursue,  not  because  Darius  hsd 
desired  it,  but  for  his  own  honour,  and  for  the  safety  of  aD 
that  did  or  should  after  wear  crowns.     He  also,  having  no- 
thing else  to  present,  rendered  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the 
kingly  grace  used  towards  his  wife,  mother,  and  children, 
desiring  the  immortal  gods  to  submit  unto  him  the  empire 
of  the  whole  world.     As  he  was  thus  speaking,  impatieDt 
death  pressing  out  his  few  remaining  s[Nrits,  he  desired  water, 
which  Polystratus  presented  him ;  after  which  he  lived  but 
to  tell  him,  that  of  all  the  best  things  that  the  world  haA, 
which  were  lately  in  his  power,  he  had  nothing  remainiiig 
but  his  last  breath  wherewith  to  desire  the  gods  to  reward 
his  compassion. 

SECT.  XIV. 

How  Alexander  purnted  Bessm^  and  took  into  his  grace  Darm's 

captains, 

IT  was  now  hoped  by  the  Macedoniaos  that  their  tra- 
vels were  oear  an  end,  every  man  preparing  for  bis  return. 
Hereof  when  Alexander  had  knowledge,  he  was  greatlj 
grieved ;  for  the  bounded  earth  sufficed  not  his  boundless 
ambiUoo.    Many  arguments  he  therefore  used  to  draw  on 
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his  army  further  into  the  east ;  but  that  which  had  most 
strength  was,  that  Bessus,  a  most  cruel  traitor  to  his  master 
Darius,  having  at  his  devotion  the  Hyrcanians  and  Bactri- 
ansy  would  in  short  time  (if  the  Macedonians  should  return) 
make  himself  lord  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  enjoy  the 
firuits  of  all  th^r  former  travails.  In  ocmclusion,  he  wan 
their  consents  to  go  on ;  which  done,  leaving  Craterus  with 
certain  regiments  of  foot,  and  Amyntas  with  six  thousand 
horse  in  Parthenia,  he  enters,  not  without  some  opposition, 
into  Hjrrcania ;  for  the  Mardons,  and  other  barbarous  na- 
tions, defended  certain  passage  for  a  while.  He  passeth 
the  river  of  Zioberis,  which  taking  beginning  in  Farthia 
dissolves  itself  in  the  Caspian  sea;  it  runneth  under  the 
ledge  of  mountidns  which  bound  Farthia  and  Hyvpnia, 
where  hiding  itself  under  ground  for  three  hundred  fur- 
longs, it  then  riseth  again,  and  followeth  its  former  course. 
In  Zadracarta,  or  Zeudracarta,  the  same  city  which  Fto- 
lomy  writes  Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  that  region,  he 
rested  fifteen  days,  banqueting  and  feasting  therein. 

Fhataphemes,  one  of  Darius^s  greatest  commanders,  with 
other  of  his  best  followers,  submit  themselves  to  Alexan- 
der, and  were  restored  to  their  places  and  governments. 
But  of  all  other  he  graced  Artabazus  most  highly,  for  his 
approved  and  constant  faith  to  his  master  Darius.  Artar- 
bezus  brought  with  him  ten  thousand  and  five  hundred 
Greeks,  the  remainder  of  all  those  that  had  served  Darius ; 
he  treats  with  Alexander  for  their  pardon  before  they  were 
yet  arrived,  but  in  the  end  they  render  themselves  simply 
without  promise  or  composition;  he  pardons  all  but  the 
Lacedannonians,  whom  he  imprisoned,  their  leader  having 
slain  himself.  He  was  also  wrought  (though  to  his  great 
didionour)  to  receive  Nabarzanes,  that  had  joined  with  Bes- 
sus  to  murder  Darius. 

SECT.  XV. 

Of  ThakiiriSf  queen  of  the  Amazons,  where  by  way  ofdigremon  it 
is  shewed  that  such  Amazons  have  been  and  are, 

HERE  it  is  said  that  Thalestris,  or  Minothea,  a  queen 
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of  the  Amazons,  came  to  visit  him ;  and  her  suit  was, 
(which  she  easily  obtained,)  that  she  might  accompany  him 
till  she  were  made  with  child  by  him ;  which  done,  (refus- 
ing to  follow  him  into  India,)  she  returned  into  her  own 
country. 

Plutarch  dteth  many  historians,  reporting  this  meedng 
of  Thalestris  widi  Alexander,  and  some  contradicting  it 
But  indeed  the  letters  of  Alexander  himself  to  Antipater, 
recounting  all  that  befell  him  in  those  parts,  and  yet  omit- 
ting to  make  mention  of  this  Amazonian  business,  may 
justly  breed  suspicion  of  the  whole  matter  as  forged.   Much 
more  justly  may  we  suspect  it  as  a  vain  tale,  because  an 
historian  of  the  same  time  reading  one  of  his  books  to  Lj- 
simadbus,  (then  king  of  Thrace,)  who  had  followed  Alexan- 
der in  all  his  voyage,  was  laughed  at  by  the  king  for  insert- 
ing such  news  of  the  Amazons  as  Lymmachus  himself  had 
never   heard  of.    One   that  accompanied  Alexander  took 
upon  him  to  write  his  acts,  which  to  amplify,  he  told  how 
the  king  had  fought  angle  with  an  elephant,  and  slain  it 
The  king  hearing  such  stuff,  caught  the  book,  and  threw  it 
into  the  river  of  Indus,  saying,  that  it  were  well  done  to 
throw  the  writer  after  it,  who,  by  inserting  such  fables 
disparaged  the  truth  of  his  great  exploits.    Yet  as  we  be- 
lieve and  know  that  there  are  elephants,  though  it  were 
false  that  Alexander  fought  with  one ;  so  may  we  give  cre- 
dit unto  writers,  making  mention  of  such  Amazons,  whether 
it  were  true  or  false  that  they  met  with  Alexander,  as  Plu- 
tarch leaves  the  matter  undetermined.    Therefore  I  will 
here  take  leave  to  make  digression,  as  well  to  shew  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient   historians,    oosmograjdiers,   and 
others,  as  also  of  some  modem  discoverers  touching  these 
warlike  women,  because  not  only  Strabo,  but  many  others 
of  these  our  times  make  doubt,  whether  or  no  there  were 
any  such  kind  of  people.    ^  Julius'  Solinus  seats  them  in 
the  north  parts  of  Asia  the  Less.     Pomp.  Mela  finds  two 
regions  filled  with  them ;  the  one,  on  the  river  Thermic- 
doon,  the  other  near   the  .Caspian  sea,   ^  qiuu^  saitfa  be, 

■  SoUd.  c.  27.  et  65,  •  Ther.  1. 1. 
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Sauromaiidas  appeUantj  ^^  which  the  peoplf  call  Sauro- 
^^  matidas.^  The  former  of  these  two  had  the  Cimmerians  for 
their  neighbours:  Cerium  est  (saith  Vadianus,  who  hath 
commented  upon  Mela)  illos  proximos  Anuizonibusjuisse ; 
^^  It  is  certain  that  the  Cimmerians  were  the  next  nations  to 
**  the  Amazons.**^  ^  Ptolomy  sets  them  further  into  the  land 
northwards,  near  the  mountains  Hippaci,  not  far  from  the 
pillars  of  Alexander.  And  that  they  had  dominion  in  Asia 
itself  toward  India,  Solinus  and  Pliny  tell  us,  where  they 
governed  a  people  called  the  Pandeans,  or  Padeans,  so 
called  after  Pandea  the  daughter  of  Hercules,  from  whom  all 
the  rest  derive  themselves.  PClaudian  affirms,  that  they 
commanded  many  nations ;  for  he  speaks  (largely  perhaps 
as  a  poet)  thus : 

Medis  levibusque  SabaU 

hnperat  hie  iexus :  reginarumque  tub  armiSf 

Barbaria  pars  magna  jacet 

Over  the  Medes  and  light  Sabeeans  reigns 
This  female  sex,  and  under  arms  of  queen 
Great  part  of  the  Barbarian  land  remains. 

q  Diodorus  Siculus  hath  heard  of  them  in  Libya,  who 
were  more  ancient,  saith  he,  than  those  which  kept  the 
banks  of  Thermodoon,  a  river  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea 
near  Heraclium. 

Herodotus  doth  also  make  report  of  these  Amazons, 
whmn  he  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  call  iEorpatas,  which 
is  as  much  as  Viricidas,  or  men-killers.  And  that  they 
made  incursion  into  Asia  the  Less,  sacked  Ephesus,  and 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana,  Manethon  and  Avcntinus 
report,  which  they  performed  forty  years  after  Troy  was 
taken.  At  the  aege  of  Troy  itself  we  read  of  ^  Penthesilea, 
that  she  came  to  the  succour  of  Priamus. 

•Am.  Marcellinus  gives  the  cause  of  their  inhabiting 
upon  the  river  of  Thermodoon,  speaking  confidently  of 

•  Ftol.  1. 6*  Am  Tftb.  2.  Ilia.  1. 6.         <i  Diod.  1.  a. 
c.  20.  "  '  JEneitd.  1.1.3. 

»  Claud*  de  cap.  Proaerinns.  *  Mar.  1.  aa.  c.  7. 
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the  wars  they  made  with  divers  nationB,  and  of  their  ovei- 
throw. 

Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Theseus,  out  of  Pfailoehoms,  Hd- 
lanicus,  and  other  ancient  historians,  reports  the  taking  of 
Antiopa  queen  of  the  Amazons  by  Hercules,  and  by  hiA 
given  to  llieseus,  though  some  affirm,  that  Theseus  himsdf 
got  her  by  stealth  when  she  came  to  visit  him  aboard  fail 
ship.  But  in  substance  there  is  little  diflerence,  all  conlesi- 
ing  that  such  Amazons  there  were.  The  same  autlKtf,  ii 
the  Life  of  Pompey,  speaks  of  certain  companies  of  the  Ams- 
zons,  that  came  to  aid  the  Albanians  against  the  RomU) 
by  whom,  after  the  battle,  many  targets  and  buskins  of 
theirs  were  taken  up ;  and  he  saith  further,  that  these  wo* 
men  entertmn  the  Gelse  and  Lelages  once  a  year,  natioiii 
inhabiting  between  them  and  the  Albanians. 

But  to  omit  the  many  authors  making  mention  of  Ama- 
zons that  were  in  the  old  times,  ^  Fran.  Lopez,  who  hath 
written  the  navigaUon  of  Orellana,  which  he  made  down 
the  river  of  Amazons  from  Peru  in  the  year  154C^  (upon 
which  river,  for  the  divers  turnings,  he  is  said  to  have  sailed 
six  thousand  miles,)  reports  from  the  relation  of  the  aiid 
Orellana,  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  that  he  both  saw 
those  women  and  fought  with  them,  where  they  sought  tb 
impeach  his  passage  towards  the  east  sea. 

It  is  also  reported  by  Ulricus  Schmidel,  that  in  the  your 
154S,  when  he  sailed  up  the  rivers  of  Paragna  and  Fara* 
bol,  that  he  came  to  a  king  of  that  country  cidled  SchcmeB, 
inhabiting  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  who  gave  Ui 
captain  Emando  Rieflere,  a  crown  of  ulver,  whidi  he 
had  gotten  in  fight  from  a  queen  of  the  Amaaons  in  those 
parts. 

Ed.  Lc^s,  in  his  description  of  the  kingdom  cX  Ctogh 
makes  relaUon  of  such  Amazons,  telling  us,  that  (agreeable 
to  the  reports  of  elder  times)  they  bum  cff  their  right 
breast,  and  live  apart  from  men,  save  at  one  time  of  tbf 
year,  when  they  feast  and  accompany  them  for  one  month. 
These,  saith  he,  possess  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mono> 

*  HiftC  Ind.  pmt.  2.  c.  aS. 
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motapa  in  Africa,  nineteen  degrees  to  the  southward  of  the 
line :  and  that  these  women  are  the  strongest  guards  of  this 
emperor,  all  the  East  Indian  Portugals  know. 

I  have  produced  these  authorities,  in  part,  to  justify  mine 
own  relation  of  these  Amazons,  because  that  which  was  de- 
livered me  for  truth  by  an  ancient  cacique  of  Guiana,  how 
upon  the  river  of  Papamena  (since  the  Spanish  discoveries 
called  AmasEons)  that  these  women  still  live  and  govern, 
was  held  for  a  vain  and  unprobable  report. 

SECT.   XVI. 

How  Alexander  fell  into  the  Persians*  luxury ;  cmd  how  he  further 

pursued  Bessus, 

NOW  as  Alexander  had  begun  to  change  his  conditions 
after  the  taking  of  Persepolis,  so  at  this  time  his  prosperity 
bad  so  much  overwrought  his  virtue,  as  he  accounted  cle- 
mency to  be  but  baseness,  and  the  temperance  which  he 
had  used  all  his  lifetime  but  a  poor  and  dejected  humour, 
rather  becoming  the  instructors  of  his  youth,  than  the  con- 
dition and  state  of  so  mighty  a  king  as  the  world  could  not 
equal.  For  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  now  represented 
the  greatness  of  the  gods ;  he  was  pleased  that  those  that 
came  before  him  should  fall  to  the  ground  and  adore  him ; 
he  ware  the  robes  and  garments  of  the  Persians,  and  com- 
manded that  his  nobility  should  do  the  like;  he  enter- 
tained in  his  court  and  camp  the  same  shameless  rabble  of 
oourtesana  and  Sodomitical  eunuchs  that  Darius  had  done, 
and  imitated  in  all  things  the  proud,  voluptuous,  and  de- 
tested  manners  of  the  Persians,  whom  he  had  vanquished. 
So  licentious  is  felicity,  as  notwithstanding  that  he  was  fully 
persuaded,  that  the  gods  whom  he  served  (detesting  the 
▼ices  of  the  invaded)  as»sted  him  in  all  attempts  against 
diem,  he  himself,  contrary  to  the  reli^on  he  professed, 
(which,  how  idolatrous  soever  it  were,  could  not  be  but 
fitfuiul  UBto  him  by  neglecting  it,)  became  by  imitation, 
and  not  by  ignorance  or  education,  a  more  foul  and  fearful 
nobster  than  Darius,  from  whose  tyranny  he  vaunted  to 
have  delivered  so  many  nations.  Yea,  those  that  were  dear- 
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est  and  nearest  unto  him  began  to  be  ashamed  of  him,  en. 
tertaining  each  other  with  this  and  the  Kke  scornful  dis- 
course; that  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  become  one  of 
Darius^s  licentious  courtiers ;  that  by  his  example  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  in  the  end  of  so  many  travails  more  impo- 
Terished  in  their  virtues  than  enriched  by  th^  victories; 
and  that  it  was  hard  to  judge,  whether  the  conquerors  or 
the  conquered  were  the  baser  slaves.     Neither  were  these 
opinions  so  reserved,  but  that  the  noise  of  them  came  to  his 
ears.     He  therefore  with  great  ^ts  sought  to  pacify  the 
better  sort,  and  those  of  whose  judgments  he  was  most 
jealous ;  and  making  it  known  to  the  army  that  Bessus  had 
assumed  the  title  of  a  king,  and  had  called  himself  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  that  he  had  compounded  a  great  army  of  the 
Bactrians  and  other  nations,  he  had  arguments  enough  to 
persuade  them  to  go  on,  to  the  end  that  all  already  gotten 
might  not  with  themselves  (so  far  engaged)  be  cast  away. 
And  because  they  were  pestered  with  the  ^x>ils  of  so  many 
dties,  as  the  whole  army  seemed  but  the  guard  of  thdr 
carriages,  (not  much  unlike  the  warfare  of  the  Frendi,) 
having  commanded  every  man^s  fardels  to  be  brought  into 
the  market-place,  he,  together  with  his  own,  caused  all  to  be 
consumed  with  fire.      Certainly  this  could  not  but  hate 
proved  most  dangerous  unto  him,  seeing  the  common  sol- 
diers had  more  interest  in  these  things,  which  they  had 
bought  with  their  piunful  travails  and  with  their  blood,  than 
in  the  king^s  ambition ;  had  not,  as  Seneca  often  observed, 
his  happy  temerity  overcome  all  things.    As  he  was  in  his 
way,  news  came  to  him  that  Satibarzanes,  whom  he  had 
established  in  his  former  government  over  the  Arupfm,  was 
revolted  ;  whereupon  leaving  the  way  of  Bactria  he  aou^t 
him  out ;  but  the  rebel  hearing  of  his  coming  fled  to  Bessos 
with  two  thousand  horse.     He  then  went  on  towards  Bes- 
sus, and  by  setting  a  great  pile  of  wood  on  fire,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  stroi^  wind,  won  a  passage  over  a  high  and 
unaccessible  rock,  which  was  defended  against  him  wiA 
thirteen  thousand  foot.    For  the  extremity  of  the  flame 
and  smoke  forced  them  from  the  fdace,  otherwise  invincible. 
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I  saw  in  the  third  civil  war  of  France  certain  caves  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  had  but  one  entrance,  and  that  very  narrow, 
cut  out  in  the  midway  of  high  rocks,  which  we  knew  not 
how  to  enter  by  any  ladder  or  engine,  tiJI  at  last  by  certfdn 
bundels  of  straw  let  down  by  an  iron  chain,  and  a  weighty 
stone  in  the  midst,  those  that  defended  it  were  so  smother- 
ed, as  they  rendered  themselves  with  their  plate,  money, 
and  other  goods  therein  hidden.  There  were  also,  some 
three  years  before  my  arrival  in  Guiana,  three  hundred 
Spaniards  well  mounted,  smothered  to  death,  together  with 
their  horses,  by  the  country  people,  who  did  set  the  long 
dry  grass  on  fire  to  the  eastward  of  them,  (the  wind  in  those 
parts  being  always  east,)  so  as  notwithstanding  their  flying 
from  the  smoke,  there  was  not  any  one  that  escaped.  Sir 
John  Borrowes  also,  with  a  hundred  English,  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost  at  Margarita  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
having  the  grass  fired  behind  him;  but  the  smoke  being 
timefully  discovered,  he  recovered  the  sea-shore  with  the 
loss  of  sixteen  of  his  men.  I  remember  these  things  but 
to  give  caudon  to  those  that  shall  in  times  to  come  invade 
any  part  of  those  countries,  that  they  always  before  they 
pass  into  the  land  bum  down  the  grass  and  sedge  to  the 
east  of  them :  they  may  otherwise,  without  any  other  enemy 
than  a  handful  of  straw  set  on  fire,  die  the  death  of  honey- 
bees burnt  out  of  the  hive. 

SECT.  XVIL 

j1  amspiracy  against  Alexander,     The  death  of  Philotas  and 

Parmenio, 

ALEXANDER  was,  after  he  parted  hence,  no  where 
reasted  till  he  came  into  Aria,  to  the  east  of  Bactria,  where 
the  chief  dty  of  that  province,  called  Artacoana,  was  a 
while  defended  against  him,  by  the  revolt  of  Satibarzanes, 
but  in  the  end  he  received  the  inhabitants  to  mercy.  At 
this  place  his  army  was  reinforced  with  a  new  supply  of 
five  thousand  and  five  hundred  foot,  and  near  five  hundred 
horse,  out  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  other  places.  Hb 
journey  out  of  Persia  into  these  parts  is  very  confusedly 
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described*  For  having  (as  all  his  historians  tell  ua)  a  determi- 
nation to  find  Bessus  in  Bactria,  he  leaves  it  at  the  very 
entrance,  and  takes  the  way  of  Hyrcania;  from  thence  he 
wanders  northward  towards  the  obscure  Mardi,  upon  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  Coronus  into 
Aria  and  Drangiana. 

At  this  time  it  was  that  the  treason  of  Dimnus  brake  out, 
of  which  Philotas  the  son  of  Parmenio  was  accused,  as  ac- 
cessary, if  not  principal.     This  Dimnus,  having  (I  knov 
not  upon  what  ground)  conspired  with  some  others  agaiut 
the  life  of  Alexander,  went  about  to  draw  Nicomacfaus,  a 
young  man  whom  he  loved,  into  the  same  treason*    The 
youth,  although  he  was  first  bound  by  oath  to  secresy,  when 
he  heard  so  foul  a  matter  uttered,  began  to  protest  against 
it  so  vehemently,  that  his  friend  was  Uke  to  have  slain  him 
for  security  of  his  own  life.     So,  constrained  by  fear,  he 
made  show  as  if  he  had  been  won  by  persuasion,  and  hj 
seeming  at  length  to  like  well  of  the  business,  he  was  told 
more  at  large  what  they  were  that  had   undertaken  it 
There  were  nine  or  ten  of  them,  all  men  of  rank,  whose 
names  Dimnus  (to  countenance  the  enterprise)  reckoned  ap 
to  Nicomachus.     Nicomachus  had  no  sooner  freed  himself 
from  the  company  of  this  traitor  Dimnus,   than  he  ac- 
quainted his  own  brother  Ceballinus  with  the  whole  histoiy; 
whereupon  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Ceballinus 
(who  might  with  least  suspicion)  should  go  to  the  court  and 
utter  all.     Ceballinus  meeting  with  Philotas  told  him  the 
whole  business,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the  king  therewith; 
which  he  promised  to  do,  but  did  not.     Two  days  passed, 
and  Philotas  never  brake  with  the  king  about  the  matter; 
but  still  excused  himself  to  Ceballinus  by  the  king'^s  want 
pf  leisure.     This  his  coldness  bred  suspicion,  and  causeiL 
Ceballinus  to  address  himself  to  another,   one  Metron^ 
keeper  of  the  king^s  armoury,  who  forthwith  brought  hin^ 
to  Alexanders  presence.     Alexander,  finding  by  examini^ — 
tion  what  had  passed  between  Ceballinus  and  Philotas,  di 
fully  persuade  himself  that  this  concealment  of  the 
argued  his  hand  to  have  been  in  the  business.     Therefor''^ 
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when  Dimnus  was  brought  before  him,  he  asked  the  traitor 
no  other  question  than  this;  "  Wherein  have  I  so  offended* 
**  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  think  Philotas  more  worthy  to 
**  be  king  than  I  ?^*  Dimnus  perceiving  when  he  was  ap* 
prehended  how  the  matter  went,  had  so  wounded  himself, 
that  he  lived  no  longer  than  to  g^ve  his  last  groan  in  the 
king'^s  presence.  Then  was  Philotas  called,  and  charged 
with  the  suspicion*  which  his  silence  might  justly  breed. 
His  answer  was,  that  when  the  practice  was  revealed  unto 
him  by  Nicomachus,  he  jud^ng  it  to  be  but  frivolous  did 
forbear  to  acquaint  Alexander  therewithal,  until  he  might 
have  better  information.  This  error  of  his,  (if  it  were  only 
an  error,)  although  Alexander,  for  the  notorious  services  of 
his  father  Parmenio,  of  his  brother  Nicanor  lately  dead, 
and  of  Philotas  himself,  had  freely  pardoned,  and  ^ven  him 
hi3  hand  for  assurance,  yet  by  the  instigation  of  Craterus, 
he  again  swallowed  his  princely  promise,  and  made  his  ene- 
mies his  judges:  Curtius  gives  a  note  of  Craterus  in  this 
business ;  Non  aliam  prcpferens;  how  he  persuaded  him- 
self, that  he  could  never  find  a  better  occasion  to  oppress 
his  private  enemy,  than  by  pretending  'piety  and  duty  to- 
wards the  king.  Hereof  a  poet  of  our  own  hath  given  a 
note  as  much  better  as  it  is  more  general  in  his  Philotas. 

See  how  these  great  men  clothe  their  private  hate 

In  these  fair  colours  of  the  public  good ; 

And  to  effect  their  ends,  pretend  the  state. 

As  if  the  state  by  their  affection  stood ; 

And,  arm*d  with  power  and  princes'  jealousies, 

Will  put  the  least  conceit  of  discontent 

Into  the  greatest  rank  of  treacheries, 

That  no  one  action  shall  seem  innocent ; 

Yea,  valour,  honour,  bounty,  shall  be  made 

As  accessaries  unto  ends  unjust ; 

And  even  the  service  of  the  state  must  lade 

The  needfull'st  undertaking  with  distrust ; 

So  that  base  vileness^  idle  luxury. 

Seem  safer  &r,  than  to  do  worthily,  &c. 

^^w,  although  it  were  so^  that  the  king)  following  the  ad- 
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vice  of  Craterus,  had  resolved  the  next  day  to  put  Philotas 
to  torment,  yet  in  the  very  evening  of  the  same  night  in 
which  he  was  apprehended,  he  called  him  to  a  banquet,  and 
discoursed  as  familiarly  with  him  as  at  any  other  time.  But 
when  in  the  dead  of  the  night  Philotas  was  taken  in  his 
lodging,  and  that  they  which  hated  him  began  to  bind  him, 
he  cried  out  upon  the  king  in  these  words ;  *^  O  Alexander, 
^'  the  malice  of  mine  enemies  hath  surmounted  thy  mercy, 
*^  and  their  hatred  is  far  more  constant  than  the  word  of  a 
^^  king.^  Many  circumstances  were  urged  against  him  by 
Alexander  himself ;  (for  the  kings  of  Macedon  did  in  per- 
son examine  the  accusations  of  treason ;)  and  this  was  not 
the  least,  (not  the  least  offence,  indeed,  agidnst  the  king^s 
humour,  who  desired  to  be  glorified  as  a  god,)  that  when 
Alexander  wrote  unto  him  concerning  the  title  given  hiin 
by  Jupiter  Hammon,  he  answered,  that  he  could  not  but 
rejoice  that  he  was  admitted  into  that  sacred  fellowship  of 
the  gods,  and  yet  he  could  not  but  withal  grieve  for  those 
that  should  live  under  such  a  one  as  would  exceed  the  na- 
ture of  man.  This  was,  saith  Alexander,  a  firm  persuaskm 
unto  me,  that  his  heart  was  changed,  and  that  he  held  my 
glory  in  despite.  See  what  a  strange  monster  flatteiy  1% 
that  can  persuade  kings  to  kill  those  that  do  not  praise  and 
allow  those  things  in  them,  which  are  of  all  other  most  to 
be  abhorred.  Philotas  was  brought  before  the  multitude 
to  hear  the  king^s  oraUon  against  him:  he  was  brought 
forth  in  vile  garments,  and  bound  like  a  thief,  where  he 
heard  himself,  and  his  absent  father,  the  greatest  captain  of 
the  world,  accused,  his  two  other  brothers,  Hector  and  Ni- 
canor,  having  been  lost  in  the  present  war.  He  was  so 
greatly  oppressed  with  grief,  as  for  a  while  he  could  utter 
nothing  but  tears ;  and  sorrow  had  so  wasted  bis  qpirits,  as 
he  sunk  under  those  that  led  him.  In  the  end,  the  king 
asked  him  in  what  language  he  would  make  his  defence; 
he  answered,  in  the  same  wherein  it  had  pleased  the  king 
to  accuse  him ;  which  he  did,  to  the  end  that  the  Persians, 
as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  might  understand  him.  But 
Iiereof  the  king  made  his  advantage^  persuading  the  assen)- 
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bly  that  he  disdained  the  language  of  his  own  country,  and 
so  withdrawing  himself,  left  him  to  his  merciless  enemies. 

This  proceeding  of  the  king'^s  Philotas  greatly  lamented, 
seeing  the  king,  who  had  so  sharply  inveighed  against  him, 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  hear  his  excuse.  For,  not  his  enemies 
only  were  emboldened  thereby  against  him,  but  all  the  rest 
having  discovered  the  king^s  dispointion  and  resolution,  con- 
tended among  themselves  which  of  them  should  exceed  in 
hatred  towards  him.  Among  many  other  arguments  which 
he  used  ki  his  own  defence,  this  was  not  the  weakest,  that 
when  Nicomachus  desired  to  know  of  Dimnus  what  men  of 
mark  and  power  were  his  partners  in  the  conspiracy,  (as 
seeming  unwilling  to  adventure  himself  with  mean  and  base 
companions,)  Dimnus  named  unto  him  Demetrius  of  the 
king^s  chamber,  Nicanor,  Amyntas,  and  some  others,  but 
q)ake  not  a  word  of  Philotas,  who,  by  being  commander  of 
the  horse,  would  greatly  have  valued  the  party,  and  have 
encouraged  Nicomachus.  Indeed,  as  Philotas  sud  well  for 
himself,  it  is  likely  that  Dimnus,  thereby  the  better  to  have 
heartened  Nicomachus,  would  have  named  him,  though  he 
had  never  dealt  with  him  in  any  such  pracUce.  And  for 
more  certain  proof  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  intents  that 
practised  against  the  king,  there  was  not  any  one  of  the  con- 
spirators,  being  many,  enforced  by  torments  or  otherwise^ 
that  could  accuse  him ;  and  it  is  true,  that  adversity  being 
seldom  able  to  bear  her  own  burden,  is  for  the  most  part 
found  so  malicious,  as  she  rather  desires  to  draw  others 
(not  always  deserving  it)  into  the  same  danger,  than  to 
spare  any  that  it  can  accuse.  Yet  at  the  last,  howsoever  it 
were,  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  resistless  and  unnatural 
torments,  devised  by  his  professed  enemies  Craterus,  Cenus, 
Hephaestion,  and  others,  Philotas  accused  his  ownself ;  being 
persuaded  that  they  would  have  slain  him  forthwith.  But 
he  failed  even  in  that  miserable  hope,  and  sufiering  all  that 
could  be  laid  on  flesh  and  blood,  he  was  forced  to  deliver, 
not  what  he  knew,  but  whatsoever  best  pleased  their  ears, 
that  were  far  more  merciless  than  death  itself. 

Of  this  kind  of  judicial  proceeding  St.  Augustin  greatly 
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complaineth,  as  a  matter  to  be  bewailed,  saith  he,  with  foun- 
tains of  tears :  ^  Quid  cum  in  sua  causa  quisgue  iorquetur: 
et  cum  quisriiur  uirum  sit  nocens  cruciaiur:  et  innocent 
luit  pro  incerto  scelere  cerHssimas  pcenas :  nan  quia  iOud 
commirisse  detegiiur^  sed  quia  non  commisisse  nesdiur; 
**  What  shall  we  say  to  it,  when  one  is  put  to  torture  in  his 
own  case ;  and  tormented  whilst  yet  it  is  in  question  whe- 
ther he  be  guilty ;  and  being  innocent,  suffers  assured  pu- 
^^  nishment  for  a  fault  of  which  there  is  no  certainty,  not 
*^  because  he  is  known  to  have  committed  the  offence,  bat 
^^  because  other  do  not  know  that  he  hath  not  committed  it"* 
It  had  been  enough  for  Alexander'^s  safety,  if  PhiloUs 
had  been  put  to  death  without  torment,  the  rest  would  oot 
much  have  grieved  thereat,  because  he  was  greatly  saspecieL 
But  Hemolaus,  who  afterward  conspired  against  him,  made 
the  king'^s  cruelty  and  delight  in  blood  the  greatest  modre 
of  his  own  ill  intent.     Therefore  Seneca,  speaking  of  Alex- 
ander, saith  thus :  ^  CrudeUtas  minime  hunuMum  mabm 
estf  indignum  tarn  miti  animo;  Jerina  ista  rabies  est  stoi- 
guine  gander e  et  vulneribus,  et  abjecto  homine,  in  sibestre 
animal  transire ;  '^  Cruelty  is  hot  a  human  vice ;  it  is  ud- 
<<  worthy  of  so  mild  a  spirit.     It  is  even  a  beastly  rag^  to 
<<  delight  in  blood  and  wounds,  and  casting  away  the  na^ 
«  ture  of  man,  to  become  a  savage  monster.*^ 

For  the  conclu»on  of  this  tragedy,  Curtius  makes  a 
doubt  whether  the  confession  that  Philotas  made  were  to 
give  end  to  the  torments  which  he  could  not  any  longer  en« 
dure,  or  that  the  same  was  true  indeed ;  for,  saith  he,  in  this 
case,  they  that  speak  truly,  or  they  that  deny  falsely,  come 
to  one  and  the  same  end.  Now  while  the  king'*s  hands 
were  yet  wet  in  blood,  he  commanded  that  Lyncestes,  son- 
in-law  to  Antipater,  who  had  been  three  years  in  prison, 
should  be  slain :  the  same  despatch  had  all  those  that  Ni- 
comachus  had  accused ;  others  there  were  that  were  sus- 
pected, because  they  had  followed  Philotas ;  but  when  tbejr 
had  answered  for  themselves,  that  they  knew  no  way  so  di- 
rect to  win  the  king^s  favour,  as  by  loving  those  whom  tbe 

<  Aug,  de  Civit.  Dei,  1. 19.  c.  6.  «  Sen,  de  Clem.  1. 1. 
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king  favoured,  they  were  dismissed.  But  Parmenio  was 
yet  living;  Parmenio,  who  had  served  with  great  fidelity,  as 
well  Philip  of  Macedon  the  king'^s  father  as  himself;  Par- 
menio, that  first  opened  the  way  into  Asia ;  that  had  de* 
pressed  Attalus  the  king^s  enemy;  that  had  always,  and  in 
all  hazards,  the  leading  of  the  king^s  van-guard ;  that  was 
no  less  prudent  in  counsel  than  fortunate  in  all  attempts ; 
a  inan  beloved  of  the  men  of  war,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
that  had  made  the  purchase  for  the  king  of  the  empire  of 
the  east,  and  of  all  the  glory  and  fame  he  had ;  that  he 
might  not  therefore  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  though 
not  upon  the  king,  (for  it  was  imlikely  that  he  would  have 
dishonoured  his  fidelity  in  his  eldest  age,  having  now  lived 
threescore  and  ten  years,)  yet  upon  those  that  by  the  witch- 
craft of  flattery  had  possessed  themselves  of  his  afiection, 
it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  despatched.  Polydamus 
was  employed  in  this  business,  a  man  whom  of  all  other 
Parmenio  trusted  most  and  loved  best,  who  (to  be  short) 
finding  him  in  Media,  and  having  Cleander  and  other  mur- 
derers with  him,  slew  him  walking  in  his  garden,  while  he 
was  reading  the  king^s  letters :  *■  Hie  exitus  Parmenionis 
Jiiiiy  mUituB  domiqtte  dart  viri ;  mtUta  sine  rege  prosper Cy 
rex  sine  iUo  nihil  magnca  rei  gessertU;  ^^  This  was  the  end 
"  of  Parmenio,*"  sMth  Curtius,  "  who  had  performed  many 
'*  notable  things  without  the  king ;  but  the  king,  without 
♦*  him,  did  never  eflTect  any  thing  worthy  of  praise.*" 


SECT.  XVIII.  " 

How  Alexander  subdued  the  Bactrians,  Sogdians,  and  other  people. 
How  Bessus  was  delivered  into  his  hands.  How  he  fought  with 
the  Scythians. 

WHEN  these  things  had  an  end,  Alexander  went  on  with 
his  army,  and  brought  under  his  obedience  the  Araspians,  or 
Euergitans ;  he  made  Amenides  (sometime  Darius^s  secre- 
tary) thor  governor;  then  he  subdued  the  Arachosians^ 
and  left  Menon  to  command  over  them.  Here  the  army, 
sometimes  led  by  Parmenio,  finds  him,  consisting  of  twelve 

»  Ub.  7. 
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thousaod  Macedons  and  Greeks,  with  whom  he  passed  through 
some  cold  regions  with  difficulty  enough.   At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Taurus  towards  the  east,  where 
he  built  a  city  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name^  and 
peopled  it  with  seven  thousand  of  his  old  Macedons,  worn 
with  age  and  with  travails  of  the  war.     The  Aiians,  who 
since  he  left  them  were  revolted,  he  subdued  again  by  the 
industry  and  valour  of  Caranus  and  Erigius ;  and  now  he 
resolves  to  find  out  the  new  king  Bessus  in  Bactria.    Bes- 
sus,  hearing  of  his  coming,  prepares  to  pass  over  the  great 
river  of  Oxus  which  divides  Bactria  from  Sogdiana ;  Aits- 
bazus  is  made  governor  of  Bactria,  abandoned  by  Bessus; 
the  Macedonian  army  suffereth  for  want  of  water,  inso- 
much as  when  they  came  to  the  river  of  Oxus,  there  died 
more  of  them  by  drinking  inordinately  than  Alexander  had 
lost  in  any  one  battle  against  the  Persians.    And  it  may 
well  be ;  for  (as  Cly  tus  did  after  object  unto  him)  he  fought 
against  women,  not  against  men,  and  not  against  their  per- 
sons, but  their  shadows.    He  found  on  the  banks  of  this 
great  river  no  manner  of  timber  or  other  materials,  to 
make  either  boatjs,  bridges,  or  raft,  but  was  forced  to  sew 
together  the  hides  that  covered  his  carriages,  and  stuff  them 
with  straw,  and  on  them  in  six  days  to  pass  over  his  armies, 
which  Bessus  might  easily  have  distressed,  if  he  had  dared 
but  to  behold  the  Macedonian  army  afar  off.    He  had  hr- 
merly  complained  against  Darius,  for  neglecting  to  defend 
the  banks  of  Tigris^  and  other  passages ;  and  yet  now, 
when  this  traitorous  slave  had  styled  himself  a  king,  he 
durst  not  perform  any  thing  worthy  of  a  slave.    And  there- 
fore those  that  were  nearest  unto  him,  and  whcmi  he  most 
trusted,  to  wit,  Spitamines,  Dataphemes,  Catanes,  and  others 
the  commanders  of  his  army,  moved  both  by  the  care  of 
their  own  safety,  and  by  the  memory  of  Bessus^s  treasoii 
and  cruelty  against  Darius,  bound  him  in  the  like  manner 
that  he  had  done  his  master ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
he  had  the  chain  closed  about  his  neck  like  a  mastiff  diigy 
and  so  was  dragged  along  to  be  presented  to  his  enemy. 
In  the  meanwhile  Alexander  was  arrived  at  a  certain 
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town  inhabited  with  Greeks  of  Miletum,  brought  thither 
by  Xerxes,  when  long  before  he  returned  out  of  Greece, 
whose  issues  had  well-near  forgotten  their  country  lan- 
guage. These  most  cruelly  (after  they  had  received  him 
with  great  joy)  he  put  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  thdr 
city.  At  this  place  he  received  Bessus,  and,  having  re- 
warded Spitamenes  with  the  rest  that  delivered  him,  he 
gave  the  traitor  into  the  hands  of  Oxatres,  Darius^s  brother, 
to  be  tormented. 

But  while  he  now  thought  himself  secure,  some  twenty 
thousand  mountaineers  assaulted  his  camp;  in  repelling 
whom  he  received  a  shot  in  the  leg,  the  arrow-head  stick- 
ing in  the  flesh,  so  as  he  was  carried  in  a  horselitter,  some- 
time by  the  horsemen,  sometime  by  the  foot. 

Soon  after  he  came  unto  Maracanda,  which  Petrus  Peron-, 
dinus  takes  to  be  Samarcand,  the  regal  city  of  the  great 
Tamerlain.  It  had  in  compass  threescore  and  ten  furlongs, 
Curtius  saith.  Here  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the. 
Scythians,  (called  Avians,)  who  offered  to  serve  him. 

The  Bactrians  are  shortly  again  with  the  Sogdians  stirred 
to  rebellion  by  the  same  Spitamenes  and  Catanes  who  had 
lately  delivered  into  his  hands  the  traitor  Bessus.  Many 
cities  were  resolvedly  defended  agiunst  him ;  all  which,  after 
victory,  he  defaced  and  rased,  killing  all  therein.  At  one 
of  these  he  received  a  blow  on  the  neck  which  struck  him 
to  the  ground,  and  much  disabled  him  for  many  days  after. 
In  the  mean  while  SjHtamenes  had  recovered  Maracanda, 
against  whom  he  employed  Menedemus  with  three  thousiand 
foot  and  eight  hundred  horse. 

In  the  heat  of  these  tumults  Alexander  marched  on  (if 
we  may  believe  Curtius  and  others)  till  he  came  to  the  river 
of  Tanais,  upon  whose  bank  he  built  another  AJexanidria, 
threescore  furlongs  in  compass,  which  he  beautified  with 
houses  within  seventeen  days  after  the  walls  built.  The 
building  of  this  city  is  said  to  have  been  occasion  of  a  war 
between  him  and  the  Scythians,  the  Scythian  king  persuad- 
ing himself,  that  this  new  town  was  fortified  of  purpose  to 
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keep  lum  under.  I  do  not  well  understand  why  the  Scy- 
thians,  offering  war  in  such  terrible  manner  that  Alexander 
was  judged  by  his  own  soldiers  to  counterfeit  sickness  for 
very  fear,  should  nevertheless  make  suit  for  peace ;  neither 
find  I  the  reason  why  Alexander  (not  intending  the  conquest 
of  those  northern  deserts,  but  only  the  defence  of  his  own 
bank)  should  refuse  to  let  them  alone,  with  whom  he  could 
not  meddle  further  than  they  should  agree  to  suffer  him. 
Yet  hereof  is  made  a  great  matter,  and  a  victory  de- 
scribed ;  in  pursuit  of  which  the  Macedons  ran  beyond  the 
bmnds  and  monuments  of  Bacchus^s  expedition. 

The  truth  is,  that  Curdus  and  Trogus  have  greatly  mis- 
taken this  river  which  they  call  Tanais.  For  it  was  the  li- 
ver of  laxartes,  that  runs  between  Sogdiana  and  Scythia, 
which  Alexander  passed  over,  while  Menedemus  was  employ- 
ed in  the  recovery  of  Samarcand ;  but  Tanais,  which  divides 
Asia  from  Europe,  is  near  two  thousand  miles  distant  from 
any  part  of  Bactria  or  Sogdiana,  and  the  way  desert  and 
unknown.  So  that  Alexander  had  (besides  laxartes)  the 
great  river  of  Volga  and  many  others  to  swim  over,  ere  he 
could  recover  Tanais ;  which  (from  the  place  where  he  was) 
he  could  hardly  have  discovered  with  the  army  that  followed 
him,  if  he  had  employed  all  the  time  that  he  Uved  in  Asia 
in  that  travail. 

Wherefore  it  is  enough  to  believe  that  the  Aaatic  Scy- 
tliians,  making  some  offer  to  disturb  the  erection  of  this 
new  city,  which  was  Uke  to  give  some  hinderance  to  their 
excursions,  were  driven  away  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  be- 
ing naked  of  defensive  arms,  easily  chased  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  which  is  the  substance  of  Curtius^s  report  As 
for  the  limits  of  Bacchus^s  journey,  like  enough  it  is  that 
Bacchus  (if  in  his  Ufetime  he  were  as  sober  a  man  as  after 
his  death  he  was  held  a  drunken  god)  went  not  very  &r 
into  that  waste  country,  where  he  could  find  nothing  but 
trees  and  stones,  nor  other  business  than  to  set  up  a 
monument 

Threescore  of  the  Macedons  are  said  to  have  been  shin* 
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and  one  thousand  one  hundred  hurt  in  this  fight;  which 
might  easily  be,  in  pas^ng  a  great  river,  defended  against 
them  by  good  archers.  Of  Scythian  horses  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  were  brought  into  the  camp,  and  many  prison- 
ers. It  is  forbidden  by  some  historians,  and  indeed  it  is 
hardly  possible,  to  set  down  the  numbers  of  such  as  perish 
in  battle ;  yet  Caesar  commonly  did  it.  And  where  the  di- 
ligence of  the  victors  hath  been  so  inquisitive  into  the  great- 
ness of  their  own  success,  that  writers  have  been  able  to  de- 
liver such  particulars  by  credible  report ;  I  hold  it  not  un- 
lawful to  set  down  what  we  find,  especially  when  it  serves 
to  give  light  to  the  business  in  hand.  The  small  number 
which  the  Macedonians  lost,  the  omission  of  the  number 
which  they  slew,  (a  thing  not  usual  in  Curtius,  who  forbears 
nothing  that  may  set  out  the  greatness  of  Alexander,)  and 
the  little  booty  that  was  gotten,  do  make  it  probable,  that 
this  war  was  no  better  than  the  repulsion  of  a  few  roving 
Tartars,  (the  like  being  yearly  performed  by  the  Muscovite, 
without  any  boast,)  and  therefore  better  omitted  by  some 
historians,  than  so  highly  extolled  as  a  great  exploit  by 
others. 

While  Alexander  was  assuring  himself  of  those  Scythians 
bordering  upon  laxartes,  he  received  the  ill  news  that  Me- 
nedemus  was  slain  by  Spitamenes,  the  army  (by  him  led) 
broken,  and  the  greatest  numbers  slain,  to  wit,  two  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  He  therefore,  to  ap- 
pease the  rebeUion,  and  to  take  revenge  of  Spitamenes,  makes 
all  the  haste  he  can;  but  Spitamenes  flies  unto  Bactria. 
Alexander  kills,  bums,  and  lays  waste  all  before  him ;  not 
qxuing  the  innocent  children,  and  so  departs,  leaving  a  new 
governor  in  that  province. 

To  repair  this  loss,  he  received  a  great  supply  of  nineteen 
thousand  soldiers  out  of  Greece^  Lycia,  and  Syria ;  with  all 
which,  and  the  old  army,  he  returns  towards  the  south,  and 
passeth  the  river  of  Oxus;  on  the  south  side  whereof  he 
built  six  towns  near  each  other  for  mutual  succour.  But 
he  finds  a  new  start-up  rebel,  called  Arimazes,  (a  Sogdian,) 
followed  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers  that  defended  against 
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him  a  strong  piece  of  ground  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  whom, 
when  Alexander  had  sought  in  vain  to  win  by  fair  words, 
he  made  choice  of  three  hundred  young  men,  and  promised 
ten  talents  to  the  first,  nine  to  the  second,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest,  that  could  find  a  way  to  creep  up  to  the 
top  thereof.    This  they  performed  with  the  loss  of  some 
two  and  thirty  of  their  men,  and  then  made  a  sign  to  Alex- 
ander, that  they  had  perfumed  his  commandment.    Here- 
upon he  sent  one  Cophes  to  persuade  Arimazes  to  yield  the 
place ;  who,  being  shewed  by  Cophes  that  the  army  of  Ma- 
cedon  was  already  mounted  up,  yielded  simply  to  Alex- 
ander's mercy,  and  was  (with  all  his  kindred)  scourged 
and  crucified  to  death ;  which  punishment  they  well  de- 
served for  neglecting  to  keep  good  watch  in  so  dangerous 
a  time.   For  the  place,  as  seems  by  the  description,  might 
easily  have  been  defended  against  all  the  armies  of  the 
world.     But  what  strength  cannot  do,  man'^s  wit,  bebg  the 
most  forcible  engine,  hath  often  effected ;  of  which  I  will 
give  you  an  example  in  a  place  of  our  own. 

The  island  of  Sark,  joining  to  Guernsey,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment, was  in  queen  Mary'^s  time  siurprised  by  the 
French,  and  could  never  have  been  recovered  again  by 
strong  hand,  having  cattle  and  com  enough  upon  the  place 
to  feed  so  many  men  as  will  serve  to  defend  it,  and  bebg 
every  way  so  inaccessible,  that  it  might  be  held  against  the 
glreat  Turk.  Yet  by  the  industry  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
Netherlands,  it  was  in  this  sort  regained.  He  anduwed  in 
the  road  with  one  ship  of  small  burden,  and,  pretending  the 
death  of  his  merchant,  besought  the  French,  being  some 
thirty  in  number,  that  they  might  bury  their  max^hant  in 
hallowed  ground,  and  in  the  chapel  of  that  isle ;  offering  a 
present  to  the  French  of  such  commodities  as  they  had 
aboard ;  whereto  (with  condition  that  they  should  not  come 
ashore  with  any  weapon,  no  not  so  much  as  with  a  knife) 
the  Frenchmen  yielded.  Then  did  the  Flemings  put  a  cof- 
fin into  their  boat,  not  filled  with  a  dead  carcass,  but  with 
swords,  targets,  and  harquebusses ;  the  French  reoeiTed 
them  at  their  landing;  and  searching  every  of  them  so  nar- 
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rowly  as  they  could  not  hide  a  penknife,  gave  them  leave 
to  draw  their  coffin  up  the  rocks  with  great  difficulty :  some 
part  of  the  French  took  the  Flemish  boat,  and  rowed  aboard 
their  ship,  to  fetch  the  commodities  promised,  and  what 
else  they  pleased ;  but  being  entered,  they  were  taken  and 
bound.  The  Flemings  on  the  land,  when  they  had  carried 
their  coffin  into  the  chapel,  shut  the  door  to  them ;  and  tak- 
ing their  weapons  out  of  the  coffin,  set  upon  the  French ; 
they  run  to  the  diff,  and  cry  to  their  company  aboard  tlie 
Fleming  to  come  to  their  succour;  but  finding  the  boat 
chained  with  Flemings,  yielded  themselves  and  the  place. 
Thus  a  fox-tail  doth  sometimes  help  well  to  piece  out  the 
lion'^s  skin,  that  else  would  be  too  short. 

SECT.  XIX. 

How  Alexander  slew  his  own  friends. 

After  these  Sogdian  and  Scythian  wars,  we  read  of  Alex- 
ander's killing  of  a  lion,  and  other  frivolous  matter,  and  that 
he  committed  the  government  of  Maracanda  and  the  coun- 
try about  it  to  Clytus,  and  how  he  slew  him  soon  after,  for 
valuing  the  virtue  of  Philip  the  father  before  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  son,  or  rather  because  he  objected  to  the  king  the 
death  of  Parmenio,  and  derided  the  oracle  of  Hammon ;  for 
therein  he  touched  him  to  the  quick,  the  same  being  de- 
livered in  public  and  at  a  drunken  banquet.  Clytus,  in- 
deed, bad  deserved  as  much  at  the  king's  hands  as  any  man 
living  had  done,  and  had  in  particular  saved  his  life,  which 
the  king  well  remembered  when  he  came  to  himself,  and 
when  it  was  too  late.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  Clytus's  inso- 
lency  was  intolerable.  As  he  in  his  cups  forgat  whom  he 
offended,  so  the  king  in  his  (for  neither  of  tliem  were  them- 
selves) fturgat  whom  he  went  about  to  slay ;  for  the  grief 
whereof  he  tore  his  own  face,  and  sorrowed  so  inordinately, 
as,  but  for  the  persuasions  of  Callisthencs,  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  slain  himself. 

Wine  begat  fury,  fury  matter  of  repentance ;  but  pre- 
ceding mischiefs  are  not  amended  by  succeeding  bewailings: 
Omne  vitium  ebrieUis  et  incenditf  et  detegit ;  cbstantem  mor' 
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lis  conatibtis  verecundiam  renuyoet ;  vH  possedU  animiim 
nimia  vis  vini^  quicquid  mali  laiebeUj  emergit:  nonjbat 
ebrietas  vitia,  sedprotrahit:  ^^  Drunkenness  both  kindles 
'^  and  lays  open  every  vice ;  it  removes  out  of  the  way  that 
^^  shame  which  ^ves  impediment  unto  bad  attempts:  where 
^^  wine  gets  the  mastery,  all  the  ill  that  before  lay  hidden 
^^  breaks  out :  drunkenness  indeed  rather  discovers  vioe% 
**  than  makes  them.*" 

Soon  after  this,  Spitamenes,  who  slew  Bessus,  and  had 
lately  revolted  from  Alexander,  was  murdered  by  his  wife, 
and  his  head  presented  to  Alexander.  Spitamenes  beiiif 
taken  away,  the  Dahans  also  seized  upon  his  feUow-conspi- 
rator  Dataphernes,  and  deliveared  him  up.  So  Alexander, 
being  now  freed  from  all  these  petty  rebels,  disposed  of  the 
provinces  which  he  passed  over,  and  went  on  with  his  armj 
into  Gabaza,  where  it  suffered  so  much  hunger,  cold,  light- 
ning, thunder,  and  storm,  as  he  lost  in  one  tempest  a  thou- 
sand of  his  train.  From  hence  he  invaded  the  <  Sacans, 
and  destroyed  their  country.  Then  came  he  into  the  tm- 
tory  of  Cohortanes,  who  submitted  himself  unto  him,  feasted 
him  greatly,  and  presented  him  with  thirty  beautiful  vir- 
gins, among  whom  Roxane,  afterward  his  wife,  was  one: 
which  although  all  the  Macedonians  disdained,  yet  nooe  of 
them  durst  use  any  freedom  of  speech  after  Clytua*8  death. 
From  hence  he  directed  his  course  towards  India,  having 
so  increased  his  numbers,  as  they  amounted  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  armed  men. 

In  the  mean  while  he  would  needs  be  honoured  as  a  god: 
whereto  that  he  might  allure  the  Macedonians,  he  employed 
two  pernicious  parasites,  Hagis  and  Cleo,  whom  Callistheiiei 
opposed :  for,  among  many  other  honest  arguments  used 
to  the  assembly,  he  told  Cleo,  that  he  thought  that  Alex- 
ander would  disdain  the  gift  of  godhead  from  his  vassals; 
that  the  opinion  of  sanctity,  though  it  did  sometime  ibUov 
the  death  of  those  who  in  their  Ufetime  had  done  the  great- 
est things,  yet  it  never  accompanied  any  one  as  yet  Uving  in 
the  world.     He  further  told  him,  that  neither  Hercules  mr 
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Bacchus  were  deified  at  4i  banquet,  and  upon  drink,  (for 
this  matter  was  propounded  by  Cleo  at  a  carousing  feast,) 
but  that,  for  the  more  than  manly  acts  by  them  performed 
while  they  lived,  they  were  in  future  and  succeeding  ages 
numbered  among  the  gods.  Alexander  stood  behind  a  par^ 
dtion,  and  heard  all  that  was  spoken,  waiting  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged  on  Callistbenes,  who  being  a  man  of 
free  speech,  honest,  beamed,  ai^  a  lover  of  the  king^s  ho- 
nour, was  yet  soon  after  tormented  to  death,  not  for  that  he 
bad  betrayed  the  king  to  others,  but  because  he  never  would 
condescend  to  betray  the  king  to  himself,  as  all  his  detest- 
able flatterers  did.  For  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
made  by  one  Hermolaus  and  others,  (which  they  confessed,) 
be  caused  Callistbenes,  ivithout  confession,  accusation,  or  trial, 
to  be  torn  asunder  upon  the  rack.  This  deed,  unworthy  of 
a  king,  Seneca  thus  censureth :  Hoc  est  AUxandri  crimen 
aUemum^  quod  nulla  virtuSy  ntdla  beUormn  Jixilicitas  re^ 
dimet.  Nam  quoHens  quU  dixerU,  OccidU  Persarum  muUa 
mUKa;  opponUuTf  et  CaHisthenem :  quoiiens  dictum  erit^ 
Occidii  Darium ;  oppohUuVj  et  CaBisthenem.  Quotiens  die- 
turn  erity  Omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsum  quoque  tentavit 
novis  dassibusj  et  imperium  ex  angulo  ThradcB  usque  ad 
orienH^  terminos  protuUt :  dicetur^  sed  CaUisihenem  occidit, 
Omma  licet  antiqua  ducum  regumque  exempla  transieritf 
ex  his  qucejecit  nihil  tarn  magnum  erity  qaam  scelus  Ccd- 
Usthenes.  ^'  Thb  is  the  eternal  crime  of  Alexander,  which 
no  virtue  nor  felicity  of  his  in  war  shall  ever  be  able  to 
redeem.  For  as  often  as  any  man  shall  say.  He  slew 
many  thousand  Persians  ;  it  shall  be  replied,  He  did  so, 
^  and  he  slew  Callistbenes :  when  it  shall  be  said.  He  slew 
'*  Darius ;  it  shall  be  replied,  And  Callistbenes :  when  it 
«^  shall  be  said.  He  won  all  as  far  as  to  the  very  ocean, 
^^  thereon  also  he  adventured  with  unusual  navies,  and  ex- 
^  tended  hb  empire  from  a  comer  of  Thrace  to  the  utmost 
^  bounds  of  the  orient;  it  shall  be  said  withal.  But  he  killed 
Callistbenes.  Let  him  have  outgone  all  the  ancient  ex- 
amples of  captains  and  kings,  none  of  all  his  acts  makes 
so  much  to  his  glory,  as  Callistbenes  to  his  reproach.*" 
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SECT.  XX, 

Of  Alexander's  joumeff  into  India.     The  battle  beiweem  him  and 

Porus, 

WITH  the  army  before  remembered,  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  foot  and  horse,  Alexander  did  enter 
the  borders  of  India,  where  such  of  the  princes  as  submitted 
themselves  unto  him  he  entertained  lovin^y,  the  rest  he 
constrained,  killing  man,  woman,  and  child,  where  they  re- 
sisted. He  then  came  before  Nisa,  built  by  Bacdius,  which 
after  a  few  days  was  rendered  unto  him.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  a  hill  at  hand,  which  on  the  top  had  goodly 
gardens  filled  with  delicate  fruits  and  vines,  dedicated  to 
Bacchus,  to  whom  he  made  feasts  for  ten  days  together. 
Now  when  he  had  drank  his  fill,  he  went  on  towards  De- 
dala,  and  thence  to  Acadera,  countries  spelled  and  abaa- 
doned  by  the  inhabitants,  by  reason  whereof,  victuals  fiulm^ 
he  divides  his  army ;  Ptolomy  led  one  part,  Coion  another, 
and  himself  the  rest.  They  take  many  to¥m8,  whereof  thit 
of  greatest  fame  was  Mazage,  which  had  in  it  three  hundred 
tiKHisand  men ;  but  after  some  renstance,  it  was  yidded 
unto  him  by  Ckophe  the  queen,  to  whom  again  be  restored 
it :  at  the  siege  of  this  city  he  received  a  wound  in  the  1^. 
After  this,  Nora  was  taken  by  Polyq)erchon,  and  a  rock  of 
great  strength  by  himself ;  he  won  also  a  passage  upon  one 
Eryx,  who  was  slain  by  his  company,  and  his  head  pre- 
sented to  Alexander.  This  is  the  sum  of  Alexander's  do- 
ings in  those  parts,  before  such  time  as  he  arrived  at  the 
river  of  Indus.  Coming  to  Indus,  he  found  thereHephsstioo, 
who  (being  sent  before)  had  prepared  boats  for  die  trsos- 
portation  of  his  army,  and,  ere  Alexander's  arrival,  had 
persuaded  Omphis,  king  of  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
submit  himself  to  this  great  conqu^t>r.  Therefore^  soon 
upon  Alexander's  coming,  Omphis  presented  himiy^Jf  widi 
all  the  strength  of  his  country,  and  six  and  fifty  dephtttf, 
unto  him,  offering  him  his  service  and  assistance.  He  Bade 
Alexander  know  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  next  two 
great  kings  of  that  part  of  India,  named  Abiasares  sod 
Porus,  wherewith  Alexander  was  not  a  little  pleased,  bopui^ 
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by  this  disunion  to  make  his  own  victory  by  far  the  more 
easy.  He  presented  Alexander  with  a  crown  of  gold,  so 
did  he  the  rest  of  his  commanders,  and  withal  fourscore  ta« 
lents  of  silver  coin,  which  Alexander  not  <Mily  refused,  but 
to  shew  that  he  was  covetous  of  glory,  not  of  gold,  he  gave 
OmjAis  a  thousand  talents  of  his  own  treasure,  besides  other 
Persian  rarities.  Abiasares,  having  heard  that  Alexander 
had  received  his  enemy  Omphis  into  his  protection,  resolved 
to  make  his  own  peace  also :  for,  knowing  that  his  own 
strength  did  but  equal  that  of  Omphis,  and  that  there  was 
no  other  difference  between  them  than  that  which  the 
diance  of  war  gave,  he  thought  it  an  ill  match  when  Alex- 
ander,  who  had  already  beaten  under  foot  all  the  greatest 
princes  of  Asia,  should  make  himself  a  party  and  head  of 
the  quarrel.  So  had  Alexander  none  now  to  stand  in  his 
way  but  Poms,  to  whom  he  sent  a  commandment,  that  he 
should  attend  him  at  the  border  of  his  kingdom,  there  to 
do  him  homage.  But  from  P(M*us  he  received  this  manly 
answer ;  That  he  would  satisfy  him  in  his  first  demand, 
which  was  to  attend  him  on  his  borders,  and  that  well  ac* 
oompanied ;  but  for  any  other  acknowledgment  he  was  re* 
solved  to  take  counsel  of  his  sword.  To  be  short,  Alexan* 
der  resolves  to  pass  over  the  river  Hydaspes,  and  to  find 
Poras  at  his  own  home.  Poms  attends  him  on  the  further 
bank  with  thirty  thousand  foot,  fourscore  and  ten  elephants, 
and  three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  a  great  troop  of 
horse.  If  Darius  had  done  the  like  on  Tigris,  Alexander 
bad  surely  stayed  somewhat  longer  ere  he  had  seen  India. 
The  river  was  four  furlongs  broad,  which  makes  half  a  mile, 
and  withal  deep  and  swift.  It  had  in  it  many  islands, 
among  which  there  was  one  well  shadowed  with  wood,  and 
of  good  capacity.  Alexander  sent  Ptidomy  up  the  river 
with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  shrouding  the  rest  from  the 
view  of  Poms;  who  by  this  device  being  drawn  from  his 
first  encamping,  sets  himself  down  opposite  to  Ptolomy, 
supposing  that  the  whole  army  of  Macedon  meant  to  force 
their  passage  there.  In  the  mean  while  Alexander  recovers 
the  further  shore  without  resistance.     He  orders  his  troops, 
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and  adyanceth  towards  Poms,  who  at  first  rather  believes 
that  Abiasares  his  confederate  (but  now  the  confederate  oi 
fortune)  had  been  come  over  Hydaspes  to  his  aid,  than  that 
Alexander  had  passed  it.     But  he  finds  it  otherwise,  aod 
sends  his  brother  Hagis,  with  four  thousand  hcnrse  and  i 
hundred  armed  waggons,  to  entertain  him.     Each  waggoa 
had  in  it  four  to  fight,  and  two  to  guide  it ;  but  they  were 
at  this  time  of  Uttle  use,  for  there  had  fallen  so  much  nuiv 
and  thereby  the  fields  were  so  moistened,  as  the  horses  oouU 
hardly  trot.    The  Scythians  and  Dahans  had  the  vangiunl, 
who  so  galled  these  Indians,  as  they  brake  their  reins  and 
other  furniture,  overturning  the  waggons  and  those  in  them. 
Perdiccas  also  gave  upon  the  Indian  horsemen,  and  the  one 
and  the  other  were  forced  to  recoil.     Poms  moves  forward 
with  the  gross  of  his  army,  that  those  of  his  vanguard  scat^ 
tered  might  recover  his  rear:  Alexander,  bong  followed 
with  Hephaestion,  Ptolomy,  and  Perdiccas,  took  on  him  to 
charge  the  Indian  horsemen  on  the  left  wing,  commanding 
Cenus,  or  Cenon,  to  invade  the  right ;  Antigonus  and  Le- 
onatus  he  directed  to  break  upon  Porus^s  battle  of  fiwt, 
strengthened  with  elephants.  Poms  himself  being  earned 
upon  one  of  them  of  the  greatest  stature.     By  these  besstf 
the  Macedonian  foot  were  most  offended ;  but  the  ardies 
and  darters  being  well  guarded  with  the  long  and  strong 
pikes  of  the  Macedons,  so  galled  them,  as  bong  enraged, 
they  turned  head,  and  ran  over  the  foot  that  followed  them: 
in  the  end,  and  after  a  long  and  doubtful  fight,  by  the  ad* 
vantage  of  weapon,  and  by  the  courage  and  skilfulnesB  of 
the  Macedonian  captains,  the  victory  fell  to  Alexander,  lAo 
also  far  exceeded  Poms  in  number :  for  beades  the  Mace- 
donians and  other  eastern  and  northern  nations.  Poms  was 
assailed  by  his  own  confederate  and  Country  people.    Yet 
for  his  own  person  he  never  gave  ground  otherwise  tbao 
with  his  sword  towards  his  enemies,  till,  being  weakened 
with  many  wounds,  and  abandoned  by  his  army,  he  be- 
came a  prisoner  to  the  conqueror,  from  whom  again  he  n- 
ceived  his  estate  with  a  great  enlargement. 
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SECT.  XXI. 

How  Alexander  finuhed  his  expedUion^  and  returned  out  of 

India. 

I  FORBEAR  to  trouble  myself  and  others  with  a  fri; 
volous  discourse  of  serpents,  apes,  and  peacocks,  which  the 
MacedoniaDS  found  in  these  their  travels;  or  of  those 
petty  wars  which  Alexander  made  between  the  overthrow  of 
Forus,  and  his  sailing  down  the  river  of  Indus.  The  de- 
scriptions of  places  about  the  head  and  branches  thereof 
are  better  known  unto  ns  in  thb  age,  by  means  of  our  late 
navigations  into  those  parts,  than  they  were  in  any  former 
times.  The  magnificence  and  riches  of  those  kings  we 
could  in  no  sort  be  persuaded  to  believe,  till  our  own  expe- 
rience had  taught  us,  that  there  were  many  stranger  things 
in  the  world,  than  are  to  be  seen  between  London  and 
Staines. 

Our  great  traveller  Mandeville,  who  died  in  the  year 
1872,  and  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  of  the  East 
India,  we  accounted  the  greatest  fabler  of  the  world ;  yet 
had  he  another  reputation  among  other  nations,  as  well  able 
to  judge  as  we.  Witness  the  monument  made  of  him  in  the 
convent  of  the  friars  y  Guillimins  in  Liege,  where  the  reli« 
gious  of  that  place  keep  some  things  of  his,  comme  pour 
honorable  mhnoire  de  son  excellence^  ^^  for  an  honourable 
^'  memory  of  his  excellency,^  saith  Guichardine. 

The  countries  towards  the  springs  of  Indus,  and  where 
those  many  rivers  of  Hydaspes,  Zaradris,  Acesines,  and  the 
rest,  fall  into  the  main  stream,  are  now  possessed^y  the 
great  Mogor,  the  ninth  from  Tamberlane,  who  commands 
all  that  tract  between  Persia  and  Indus  towards  the  west, 
as  also  a  great  extent  of  country  towards  Ganges.  In  the 
mouth  of  Indus,  the  Ascension,  a  ship  of  London,  sufiPered 
shipwreck  in  the  year  1609)  and  some  of  the  company  tra* 
veiled  over  land  till  they  came  to  Agra,  the  same  great  city 
(as  I  take  it)  which  our  later  cosmographers  call  Nagra, 
b^ng  named  of  old  Dionysopolis. 

PhiloBtratus,  in  the  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  speaking 

7  Guic.  Id  Disc,  of  the  Low  Conntrief . 
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of  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules  into  the  East 
India,  tells  us,  that  those  two  great  caytains,  (whom  Alex- 
ander sought  by  all  means  to  outfame,)  when  they  endes- 
youred  to  subject  unto  them  the  Oxydnuae,  a  people  inha- 
bitiog  between  the  livers  of  Hy{dia8is  and  Ganges,  they 
were  beaten  from  the  assault  of  their  cities  with  thunder 
and  lightnings.  This  may  well  be  understood  by  the  greit 
ordnance  that  those  people  had  then  in  use.  For  it  is  now 
certainly  known,  that  the  great  kings  of  the  uttermost  eifli 
have  had  the  use  of  the  canson  many  hundreds  of  yean 
since,  and  even  since  their  first  civility  and  greatness,  which 
was  long  before  Alexander's  time.  But  Alexander  jMeroed 
not  so  far  into  the  east.  It  suflSoed,  that  having  already 
overwearied  his  army,  he  discovered  the  rest  of  India  by 
fame.  The  Indian  kings  whom  he  had  subdued,  inforaied 
him,  that  a  prince  called  Aggramenes,  who  commanded 
many  nations  beyond  the  river  of  Ganges,  was  the  power- 
fullest  king  of  all  those  regions ;  and  that  he  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  three  tboa- 
sand  elephants,  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand 
armed  chariots.  With  this  report,  though  Alexander  were 
more  inflamed  than  ever  to  proceed  in  this  discovery  and 
conquest,  yet  all  the  art  he  had  could  not  persuade  the  sol- 
diers to  wander  over  those  great  deserts  beyond  Indus  and 
Ganges,  more  terrible  unto  them  than  the  greatest  army 
that  the  east  could  gather.  Yet  at  the  last  ocmtented  they 
were,  after  many  persuasive  orations,  to  follow  him  towards 
the  soQlth,  to  discover  such  part  of  the  ocean-sea  as  was 
nearer  at  hand,  whereunto  the  river  of  Indus  was  their  in- 
fallible  guide.  Alexander,  seeing  that  it  would  be  no  other- 
wise, devised  a  pretty  trick,  wherewith  he  hoped  to  beguile 
posterity,  and  make  himself  seem  greater  than  be  was«  He 
enlarged  his  camp,  made  greater  trenches,  greater  csbim 
for  the  soldiers,  greater  horse-stalls,  and  higher  mangeit 
than  his  horses  could  feed  in.  He  caused  dl  furniture  of 
men  and  horses  to  be  made  larger  than  would  Bare  for 
use;  and  scattered  these  armours  and  bridles  about  his  cBmp, 
to  be  kept  as  relics,  and  wondered  at  by  the  savages.     Pn>- 
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portkniable  to  these,  he  raised  up  twelve  great  altars,  to  be 
the  monument  of  his  joumey^s  end.  This  was  a  ready  way 
to  increase  the  fame  of  his  bigness ;  to  his  greatness  it  could 
add  nothing,  save  a  suspicion  that  it  was  less  than  is  thought, 
aedng  he  strove  so  earnestly  to  make  it  thought  more  than 
it  was. 

This  done,  he  returned  again  to  the  bank  of  Aoesines, 
and  there  determined  to  set  up  his  fleet  where  Acennes  and 
Hydaspis  encounter;  where,  to  testify  by  a  surer  monument 
how  far  he  had  passed  towards  the  east,  he  built  by  those 
rivers  two  cities ;  the  one  he  called  Nicasa,  and  the  other 
Bucej^ialon,  after  the  name  of  his  beloved  hone  Bucepha- 
lus. Here  again  he  received  a  fourth  supply  of  Ax  thousand 
Thracian  horsemen,  seven  thousand  foot,  and  from  his 
lieutenant  at  Babylon  five  and  twenty  thousand  armours, 
garnished  with  silver  and  gold,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiers.  About  these  rivers  he  won  many  towns,  and 
committed  great  slaughter  on  those  that  resisted ;  it  is  then 
written  of  him,  that  assaulting  a  city  of  the  Oxidracans,  he 
leaped  from  the  top  of  the  wall  into  it,  and  fought,  I  know 
not  how  long,  against  all  the  inhabitants ;  tales,  like  those 
of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  frivolous  and  incredible.  Fi- 
nally, he  passed  down  the  river  with  his  fleet,  at  which  time 
also  the  news  came  imto  him  of  a  rebellion  in  Bactria,  and 
then  of  the  arrival  of  an  hundred  ambassadors  from  a  king 
of  India,  who  submitted  himself  unto  him.  He  feasted 
these  ambassadors  upon  a  hundred  beds  of  gold,  with  all 
the  sumptuonty  that  could  be  devised,  who  soon  after  their 
despatch  returned  again  with  a  present  of  three  hundred 
horse,  one  hundred  and  thirty  waggons,  and  to  each  four 
horses,  a  thousand  targets,  with  many  other  things  rare  and 
rich. 

Thar  entertiunments  ended,  he  saib  towards  the  south, 
passeth  through  many  obscure  nations,  which  did  all  yield 
unto  him,  either  quietly  or  compelled  by  force:  among 
these  he  builded  another  Alexandria.  Of  many  places 
which  he  took  in  this  passage,  Samus  was  one,  the  inha- 
Utants  whereof  fought  against  him  with  poisoned  swords^ 
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with  one  of  wliidii  Ptokmiy  (afterward  king  of  Egypt)  was 
wounded,  and  cured  by  an  herb  wluch  Alexander  dreamed 
that  he  had  seen  in  the  mouth  of  a  serpent. 

When  he  came  near  the  outlet  of  Indus,  (bong  ignoram 
of  the  tides  of  the  sea,)  bos  gallejrs,  as  they  were  on  a  sudden 
diuflled  one  upon  another  by  the  flood,  so  on  the  ebb  thej 
were  left  on  the  dry  ground,  and  on  the  sandy  banks  <tf  the  ' 
riTer,  wherewith  the  Macedonians  were  much  amazed;  but 
after  he  had  a  few  days  ofaseryed  weD  the  course  of  the  set, 
he  passed  out  of  the  riv^^s  mouth  some  few  miles,  and,afier 
sacrifices  offered  to  Neptune,  returned :  and  the  better  to  in- 
form himsdf,  he  sent  Neardius  and  Oneacritus  to  disooTer 
the  coast  towards  the  mouth  of  Euphrates.  Arrianus,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  axth  book,  hath  written  this  pssBige 
down  the  river  of  Indus  at  length,  with  the  manner  of  tlie 
vessels  in  which  he  tranqxirted  his  army,  the  commaDdcn 
that  were  used  therdn,  and  other  the  marvellous  provi. 
aons  made. 

Near  the  outlets  of  this  rivar  he  spent  some  part  of  the 
winttf ,  and  in  eighteen  days^  mardi  from  thence  recovered 
Gredrosia ;  in  whidi  passage  his  army  suffered  sudi  miseiy 
for  wuit  of  fiiod,  that  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  iKsrse,  wUch  he  carried  into  Indk, 
not  the  fourth  part  returned  alive. 

SECT.  XXIL 
Of  AUx«mder*i  riot^  crueUif,  and  death, 

FROM  Gedroda  Alexander  led  his  army  into  Carmaniiy 
and  so  drawing  near  to  Persia,  he  gave  himself  wholly 
to  feasting  and  drinking,  imitating  the  triumphs  of  Bacchus. 
And  though  this  swinish  vice  be  hateftd  enough  in  itadf» 
yet  it  always  inflamed  this  king  to  cruelty.  **  For,^  srith 
Curtius,  ^*  the  hangman  fdlowed  the  feast;  for  Aiyr^  one 

of  his  provincial  governors,  he  commanded  to  be  slain;  w 

as  neither  did  the  excess  of  voluptuousness  qualify  his  cru- 
^*  dty,  nor  his  cruelty  hinder  in  ought  his  voluptuousness."* 

While  he  refiresbed  his  army  in  these  parts,  a  new  sq>- 
ply  of  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  iKNrse  was  brought 
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tiiin  by  Oleander  and  hb  feUows,  that  had  been  employed 
A  the  killing  of  Parmenio.  Agunst  these  murderers  great 
ximplaint  was  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  in 
irhich  they  had  commanded;  and  their  offences  were  so 
>utrageous,  as  Alexander  was  persuaded^  that,  had  they  not 
iltogether  despaired  of  his  return  out  of  India,  they  durst 
not  have  committed  them.  All  men  were  glad  of  the  oc- 
»8ion,  remembering  the  virtue  of  him  whom  they  had 
slaughtered.  The  end  was,  that  Oleander  and  the  other 
chief,  with  six  hundred  soldiers  by  them  employed,  were 
delivered  over  to  the  hangman ;  every  one  rejoicing  that  the 
ire  of  the  king  was  at  last  executed  on  the  ministers  of 
bis  ire. 

Nearchus  and  Onencritus  were  now  returned  from  the 
Doast,  and  made  report  of  an  island  rich  in  gold,  and  of 
other  strange  things ;  whereupon  they  were  commanded  to 
make  some  further  discovery ;  which  done,  that  they  should 
enter  the  mouth  of  Euphrates,  and  find  the  king  at  Babylon. 

As  he  drew  near  to  Babylon  he  visited  the  sepulchre  of 
'Oyrus  in  Pasargada,  now  called  Ohelquera;  where  he  was 
presented  with  many  rich  gifts  by  Orsines,  one  of  the  princes 
sf  Persia,  of  the  race  of  Oyrus.  But  because  Bagoas,  an 
mnuch  in  especial  favour  with  the  king,  was  neglected,  he 
lot  only  pracUsed  certain  loose  fellows  to  witness  against 
[)r8ines,  that  he  had  robbed  Oyrus^s  tomb,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  die ;  but  he  assisted  the  hangman  with 
!iia  own  hands  in  tormenting  him.  At  which  time  also 
Mexander  caused  Phradates  to  be  shun,  suspecting  his 
j^reatness :  Coeperaiy  saith  Ourtius,  esse  prcsceps  ad  reprtB^ 
fenianda  suppliciaj  item  ad  deteriora  credenda ;  **  He  began 
^'  headlongly  to  shed  blood,  and  to  believe  false  reports.^ 
It  18  true,  that  he  took  a  way  to  make  all  men  weary  of  his 
government,  seeing  cruelty  is  more  fearful  than  all  the  ad« 
ventures  that  can  be  made  against  it 

At  this  time  it  is  said  that  Oalanus  the  philosopher  burnt 
himself,  when  he  had  Uved  threescore  and  thirteen  years. 
Whether  herein  he  followed  the  custom  of  his  country,  be. 

>  ArrisBat  batfa  a  far  diffBrent  description  of  Cyn»*s  tomb. 
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ing  an  Indian,  or  sought  to  prevent  the  grief  and  inoom- 
modity  of  elder  age,  it  is  uncertain :  but  in  this  the  histo- 
rians agree,  that  foreseeing  and  foreshewing  Alexander^! 
death,  he  promised  to  meet  him  shortly  after  at  Babylon. 

From  Pasargada  he  came  to  Susa,  where  he  married 
Statira,  Darius^s  eldest  daughter,  giving  her  younger  sister 
to  his  beloved  Hephsestion,  and  fourscore  other  Persian  In- 
dies to  his  captains.  There  were  six  thousand  guests  in* 
vited  to  the  feast,  to  each  of  which  he  gave  a  cup  of  gold« 
Here  there  came  unto  him  three  thousand  young  soldien 
out  of  his  conquered  provinces,  whereat  the  MacedoDiani 
greatly  murmured.  Harpalus,  his  treasurer  in  Babylon, 
having  lavishly  consumed  the  monies  in  his  keeping,  got 
him  going  with  five  thousand  talents,  and  six  thousuui 
hired  soldiers,  but  he  was  rejected  in  Greece,  and  there 
slain.  Alexander  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  fideli^  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  Harpalus  with  these  forces  and  treasorei 
could  not  stir ;  yet  he  sent  commandment  that  they  should 
again  receive  their  banished  men,  whereunto  (fearful  <tf  his 
indignation)  all  submitted  themselves,  (except  the  Athenians,) 
though  they  resolved  that  it  was  a  manifest  preparatioQ  to- 
wards their  bondage.  After  this,  there  followed  a  marvd* 
lous  discontentment  in  his  army,  because  he  had  resolved 
to  send  into  Macedon  all  those  old  soldiers  which  could 
no  longer  endure  the  travail  of  war,  and  to  keep  the  rest  iii 
Asia.  He  used  many  orations  to  satisfy  them,  but  it  was 
in  v£un  during  the  tempest  of  their  fury.  But  afterward, 
as  whales  are  drawn  to  the  land  with  a  twine  thread,  when 
they  have  tumbled  a  while,  so  are  the  unconsiderate  multi- 
tude easily  conducted  when  their  first  passions  are  evaponte. 
With  such  as  were  licensed  to  depart  he  sent  Craterus,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  lieutenantship  of  Macedon,  Thessaijt 
and  Thrace,  which  Antipater  had  held  from  his  first  de* 
parture  out  of  Europe,  who  had  beaten  the  rebdlioas 
Greeks  in  his  absence,  discharged  the  trust  committed  unto 
him  with  great  fidelity,  and  sent  him  so  many  stroi^  sup 
plies  into  Asia  from  time  to  time.  Certainly,  if  Alexander 
had  not  taken  counsel  of  his  cups,  he  would  have  cast  some 
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better  colour  on  this  alteratioD,  and  given  Antipater  a 
stronger  reason  for  his  remove,  than  to  have  employed  him 
in  the  conduction  of  a  new  supply  to  be  brou^^t  him  to 
Babylon,  the  war  being  now  at  an  end.  For  Antipater  saw 
nothing  in  this  remove,  but  the  king'^s  disposition  to  send 
him  after  Farmenio  and  the  rest.  With  this  Antipater 
the  king,  notwithstanding  his  great  courage,  had  no  great 
appetite  to  grapple :  princes,  though  jealous,  do  not  stand 
in  doubt  of  every  man  ill-affected  though  valiant ;  but  there 
is  a  kind  of  kingly  courage,  compounded  of  hardiness  and 
understanding,  which  is  many  times  so  fearful  unto  them, 
as  they  take  leave  both  of  law  and  religion  to  free  them- 
selves thereof. 

After  he  had  sent  for  AnUpater,  he  made  a  journey  into 
Media,  to  settle  things  there,  where  Hephaestion,  whom  he 
favoured  most  of  all  men,  dies.  The  king,- according  to  the 
greatness  of  his  love,  laments  his  loss,  hangs  his  physician, 
and  bestows  upon  his  monument  twelve  thousand  talents; 
after  which  he  returns  to  Babylon.  Thither  Antipater 
came  not,  but  sent ;  and  not  to  excuse  himself,  but  to  free 
himself.  For  if  we  believe  Curtius,  (whom  Plutarch  and 
others  gainsay,)  Antipater,  by  his  sons  Cassander,  Philip, 
and  Idlla,  who  waited  on  Alexander's  cup,  gave  him  poison, 
Thessalus  (who  was  of  the  conspiracy)  having  invited  him 
to  a  drinking-feast  of  purpose.  For  after  he  had  taken  a 
carouse  in  HercuWs  cup,  a  draught  of  drink  stronger  than 
Hercules  himself,  he  quitted  the  world  within  a  few  days. 

Certainly  the  princes  of  the  world  have  seldom  found 
good  by  making  their  ministers  over-great,  and  thereby 
suspicuous  to  themselves.  For  he  that  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge fidelity  to  be  a  debt,  but  is  persuaded  that  kings 
ou^t  to  purchase  it  from  their  vassals,  will  never  please 
himself  with  the  price  given.  The  only  restorative  indeed 
that  strengthens  it  is  the  goodness  and  virtue  of  the  prince, 
and  his  liberality  makes  it  more  diligent,  so  as  proportion 
and  distance  be  observed.  It  may  be  that  Antipater,  having 
eommanded  two  or  three  kingd(»ns  twelve  years,  knew  not 
now  how  to  play  any  other  part ;  no  more  than  Caesar  did. 
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after  he  bad  so  long  a  time  governed  the  Gauls,  where  he 
utterly  forgat  the  art  of  obedience.  A  most  cruel  and  un- 
grateful traitor  Antipater  was,  if  Curtius  do  not  belie  him; 
for  though  he  feared  some  ill  measure  upon  his  remov^ 
(the  tragedies  of  Parmenio,  Clytus,  and  Callisth^ies  having 
been  so  lately  acted,)  yet  he  knew  nothing  to  the  contraiy, 
but  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  have  given  him  some 
other  great  government  in  A^:  the  old  soldiers,  thenoe 
returned,  having  perchance  desired  to  be  governed  by  Cra- 
terus,  whom  they  had  followed  in  all  the  former  war. 

SECT.  XXIII. 

Of  Alexander  s  person  and  qualities. 

HOWSOEVER  it  were,  Alexander's  former  cruelties 
cannot  be  excused,  no  more  than  his  vanity  to  be  esteemed 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  with  his  exoesave  delight  in  drink  and 
drunkenness,  which  others  make  the  cause  of  his  fev^  and 
death.  In  that  he  lamented  his  want  of  enterprising,  and 
grieved  to  consider  what  he  should  do  when  he  had  con- 
quered the  world,  Augustus  Caesar  found  just  cause  to  de- 
ride him,  as  if  the  well-governing  of  so  many  nations  and 
kingdoms,  as  he  had  already  conquered,  could  not  hafe 
offered  him  matter  more  than  abundant  to  busy  his  bruos 
withal.  That  he  was  both  learned  and  a  lover  of  learning) 
it  cannot  be  doubted  :  sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  first  book  of 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  hath  proved  it  suflBciaitly. 
His  liberality  I  know  not  how  to  praise,  because  it  exceeded 
proportion.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  gave  a  whole  dty  to 
one  of  his  servants,  he,  to  whom  it  was  given,  did  out  of 
modesty  refuse  it,  as  disproportionable  to  his  fortune:  to 
whom  Alexander  replied,  That  he  did  not  inquire  what  be- 
came him  to  accept,  but  the  king  to  ^ve :  of  which  Senear 
^Anitnosa  vox  videtur  et  regia,  cum  sU  siulHssima.  AiM 
enim  per  se  quemquam  decet.  Referi  qtsidj  cut,  quando, 
quarCy  ubi,  <$*c.  sine  quilmsJacH  ratio  non  conHabii;  ha^ 
beatur  personarum  et  dignitatum  proportion  et  cum  tU 
ubique  virtutis  moduSj  aque  peccat  quod  excedUyguamquod 

■  Lib.  2.  de  Beh.c.  i. 
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d^ficU ;  ^^  It  seems  a  brave  and  royal  speech,  whereas  in. 
*^  deed  it  is  very  foolish.  For  noUiing  simply  considered 
*'  by  itself  beseems  a  man.  We  must  regard  what,  to 
**  whom,  when,  why,  where,  and  the  like ;  without  which 
**  considerations  no  act  can  be  approved.  Let  honours  be 
*'  proportioned  unto  the  persons :  for  whereas  virtue  is  ever 
*<  limited  by  measure,  the  excess  is  as  faulty  as  the  defect."^ 

For  his  person,  it  is  very  i^parent,  that  he  was  as  valiant 
as  any  man,  a  disposition,  taken  by  itself,  not  much  to  be 
admired ;  for  I  am  resolved  that  he  had  ten  thousand  in 
his  army  as  daring  as  himself.  Surely,  if  adventurous  na- 
tures were  to  be  commended  simply,  we  should  confound 
that  virtue  with  the  hardiness  of  thieves,  ruffians,  and  mastiff 
dogs.  For  certainly  it  is  no  way  praiseworthy  but  in  daring 
good  things,  and  in  the  performance  of  those  lawful  enter- 
prises,  in  which  we  are  employed  for  the  service  of  our 
kings  and  commonweals. 

If  we  compare  this  great  conqueror  with  other  troublers 
of  the  world,  who  have  bought  their  glory  with  so  great 
destruction  and  effusion  of  blood,  I  think  him  far  inferior 
to  Caesar,  and  many  other  that  lived  after  him,  seeing  he 
never  undertook  any  warlike  nation,  the  naked  Scythians 
excepted,  nor  was  ever  encountered  with  any  army  of  which 
he  had  not  a  most  mastering  advantage,  both  of  weapons 
and  of  commanders,  every  one  of  his  father's  old  captains 
by  far  exceeding  the  best  of  his  enemies.  But  it  seemeth^ 
fortune  and  destinies  (if  we  may  use  those  terms)  had  found 
out  and  prepared  for  him,  without  any  care  of  his  own, 
.both  heaps  of  men  that  willingly  offered  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  and  kingdoms  that  invited  and  called  in  their  own 
conquerors.  For  conclusion,  we  will  agree  with  Seneca, 
who  speaking  of  Philip  the  father,  and  Alexander  the  son, 
gives  this  judgment  of  them:  ^  Quod  turn  mtnores  Juere 
peHt$  mortalium  quam  mundatioj  qua  planum  omne  per- 
Ju9iMi  est  J  quam  conflagratio  qua  magna  pars  animanHum 
exaruit;  *^  That  they  were  no  less  plagues  to  mankind,  than 
^'  an  overflow  of  waters,  drowning  all  the  level ;  or  some 

^  Natural.  Qaeat.  1.  3<  q-  <• 
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^*  burning  drought,  whereby  a  great  part  of  liTing  creatuRS 
<^  is  scorched  up.^ 


CHAP.    III. 
The  reign  ofAridiSus. 

SECT    I. 

Of  the  question  about  succession  to  Alexander. 

X  HE  death  of  Alexander  left  his  army  (as  Demades  the 
Atheman  then  compared  it)  in  such  case,  as  was  that  mon- 
strous giant  Polyphemus,  haying  lost  his  only  eye.  For 
that  which  is  reported  in  fsibles  of  that  great  Cyclc^  might 
well  be  verified  of  the  Macedonians:  their  force  was  ioto- 
lerable,  but  for  want  of  good  guidance  uneffectual,  sad 
harmful  chiefly  to  themselves.  The  causes  whereof  (under 
the  divine  ordinance)  were  partly  the  uncertainty  of  title  to 
succession  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon;  partly  the  stubbon 
pride  of  Alexander  himself,  who  thinking  none  worthy  to 
be  his  heir,  did  r^se  to  establish  the  right  in  any  ose, 
leaving  every  one  to  his  own  fortune;  but  especially  the 
great  ambition  of  his  followers,  who  all  had  learned  of  their 
master  to  sufiRor  no  equals,  a  lesson  soon  taught  unto  qpiritt 
r^ecting  upon  thor  own  worth,  when  the  reverence  of  a 
greater  object  faileth. 

It  hath  formerly  been  shewed,  that  Philip  (the  Cither  of 
Alexander)  governing  in  Macedon  as  protector,  assomed 
unto  himself  the  kingdom,  not  rendering  it  unto  AmyiibH» 
(the  son  ci  his  elder  brother  Perdiccas,)  when  he  grew  to 
man^s  estate  ;  but  only  bestowing  upon  him  in  waaatnagt^ 
daughter  of  his  own ;  by  idiich  bond,  and  mudi  more  hj 
his  juroper  strength,  he  assured  the  crown  unto  himself: 
Amyntas  never  attempting  ought  against  Philip,  thoo^ 
(with  price  of  his  life)  he  did  against  Alexander  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  rogn.  Wherefore  Eurydioe,  the  sole  iMoe  of 
his  marriage,  ouj^t  in  reason  to  have  been  acknowledged 
queen  after  Alexand^,  as  having  bett^  title  thereto  thin 
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mtber  he  or  Philip  had  when  they  lived,  unless  (peradven- 
ture)  some  law  of  that  nadon  forbade  the  reign  of  women. 
But  the  excellent  virtue  of  those  two  princes  had  utterly 
defaced  the  right  of  all  pretenders,  not  claiming  from  their 
own  bodies ;  and  so  great  were  their  conquests,  that  Mace- 
don  itself  was  (in  r^ard  of  them)  a  very  small  appendix, 
and  no  way  deserving  to  be  laid  in  balance  agunst  the  de- 
mand of  their  posterity,  had  they  left  any  able  to  make 
challenge  of  the  royal  seat 

Alexander,  having  taken  many  wives,  had  issue  by  none 
id  the  principal  of  them.  Barsine,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus,  a  Persian,  had  borne  unto  him  a  young  son;  and 
Boxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  (whom  he  had  more  so- 
lemnly married,)  was  left  by  him  great  with  child.  But  the 
baseness  of  the  mothers,  and  contempt  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions, was  generally  alleged  in  bar  of  the  plea  made  for  them, 
by  some  that  would  (perhaps)  have  wrought  out  their  own 
^ids,  under  the  name  of  Alexander'^s  children. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  widow  to  the  king  of 
Epirus,  and  Aridseus  his  base  brother,  (son  to  Philip  by  a 
ooocuUne  of  no  account,)  who  had  married  the  lady  Eury- 
dice  beforementioned,  were  next  in  course.  Of  Cleopatra 
there  was  no  speech  which  may  give  suspicion  that  either 
law  or  custom  had  made  that  sex  uncapable  of  the  sove- 
reignty; Aridseus  (bendes  his  bastardy)  was  neither  for 
person  nor  quality  fit  to  rule  as  king;  yet  upon  him  the 
election  fell,  but  slowly,  and  (as  happeneth  often)  for  lack 
of  a  better;  when  the  counsellors,  having  over-laboured 
their  disagreeing  wits  in  devising  what  was  best,  were  con- 
tent for  very  weariness  to  take  what  came  next  to  hand. 

Ptolomy  (soon  after  king  of  Egypt)  concurring  ¥rith  them 
who  rejected  all  mention  of  the  half  Persian  brood,  king 
Alexander's  children,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  rule  of  all 
flbould  be  given  to  the  captains,  that  going  for  law  which 
by  the  greater  part  of  them  should  be  decreed ;  so  far  was 
he  from  acknowledging  any  one  as  true  har  to  the  crown. 

This  Ptdomy  was  caUed  the  son  of  Lagus,  but  reputed 
of  Philip ;  who  having  used  the  company  of  Arsinoe,  Pto- 
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lomy'^s  mother,  delivered  her  in  marriage  to  Lagus,  bong 
great  with  child.  Therefore,  whether  it  were  so,  that  he 
hoped  well  to  work  his  own  fortune  out  of  those  dissenwont 
which  are  incident  unto  the  consultations  of  many  ambi- 
tious men,  equal  in  place,  forcing  them  at  length  to  reckem 
their  quiet  with  subjection  to  one,  deserving  r^ard  by  ha 
blood,  and  trust  for  his  even  carriage ;  or  whether  he  de- 
sired only  to  get  a  share  to  himself,  which  could  not  have 
come  to  pass  had  all  been  ^ven  to  one ;  plain  enough  it  b, 
that  he  thought  not  on  preferring  Aridseus  before  himself; 
and  therefore  gave  such  counsel  as  fitted  his  own  and  odier 
menu's  purposes.  Yea,  this  device  of  his  took  place  in  deed, 
though  not  in  form  as  he  had  propounded  it ;  for  it  was  in 
effect  all  one  to  have  assembled  at  Alexander's  empty  diair, 
as  Ptolomy  had  conceived  the  form  of  their  oonsultatioDs, 
or  to  set  in  the  chair  such  a  king  as  Aridseus,  no  wiser  than 
the  chair  itself.  Also  the  controversies  ariang  were  deter- 
mined by  the  greater  part  of  the  captains ;  by  the  gretter 
part,  if  not  in  number,  yet  in  puissance. 

But  as  these  counterfeit  shows  of  dissembling  aqnren 
do  often  take  check  by  the  plain-dealing  of  them  who  dare 
to  go  more  directly  to  work ;  so  was  it  Uke  to  have  fared 
with  Ptolomy  and  the  rest,  when  Aristonus,  another  of  the 
captains,  interpreted  the  words  of  Alexander,  saying,  that 
he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  worthiest,  as  deagning  Peidk- 
cas,  to  whom  Qying  at  the  point  of  death)  he  delivered  his 
ring.  It  seemed  good  in  reason  that  Alexander  should  be 
disposer  of  his  own  purchases ;  and  those  tokens  of  Alex- 
ander's purpose  appeared  plain  enough,  so  long  as  no  man 
would  interpose  another  construction ;  every  one  being  un- 
certain how  the  secret  affections  of  the  rest  might  be  in- 
clined. Many  therefore,  either  out  of  their  love,  or  because 
they  would  not  be  of  the  latest,  urged  Perdiccas  to  take 
upon  him  the  estate  royal.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  rojal 
blood ;  yet  his  birth  gave  him  not  such  reputation  as  the 
great  favour  of  his  dead  king,  with  whom  he  had  been  veiy 
inward,  and  that  especially  since  the  death  of  Hephsestion,(a 
powerful  minion,)  into  whose  place  he  was  chosen.    For  his 
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own  worth  he  might  well  be  commended,  as  a  good  man  of 
war,  and  one  that  had  given  mudi  proof  of  his  private  va- 
lour.  But  very  surly  he  was;  which  quality  (jcnned  with 
good  finrtune)  carried  a  show  of  majesty ;  being  checked 
with  misadventure,  it  was  called  by  a  true  name,  pridCf  and 
rewarded  with  death. 

In  the  present  buaness,  a  foolish  overweening  did  him  as 
great  harm,  as  it  had  been  great  happiness  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Alexander:  for,  not  oontait  to  have  the  acclamation 
of  the  soldiers,  approving  the  sentence  of  Aristonus,  he 
would  needs  oounterfdt  modesty ;  thinking  that  every  one 
of  the  princes  would  have  entreated  him  to  take  the  weighty 
burden  of  an  emjnre,  which  would  be  the  less  envious,  the 
meie  solemnity  he  used  in  the  acceptance.  It  is  truly  said, 
he  that  feigneth  himself  a  sheep  may  chance  to  be  eaten  by 
a  wolf.  Mdeager  (a  man  by  nature  envious,  and  bearing 
aparticular  hatred  to  Ferdiccas)  took  advantage  of  his  irre- 
solote  behaviour,  and  very  latterly  inveighed  against  him. 
In  coDcIunon,  he  pronounced,  that  whosoe^r  was  hdr  to 
the  crown,  the  soldiers  ought  to  be  heirs  to  the  treasure; 
and  therefore  he  invited  them,  who  were  nothing  slow,  to 
diaie  it*  This  disturbed  all  the  consultation.  The  captains 
were  left  alone,  fiur  enough  from  agreeing,  and  not  able  to 
have  brought  any  ccmdunon  to  good  effect  without  con- 
sent of  the  soldiers,  who,  greedy  of  spcnl,  thronged  about 
Mdeager. 

SECT.  II. 

The  elec^tm  ofAridaus,  wUh  the  troubles  thereabout  aridng}  the 

first  dknsUm  of  the  empire. 

DURING  this  uproar,  mention  was  made  of  Aridaeus 
by  some  one,  and  entertained  with  good  liking  (^  many, 
until  at  last  it  grew  to  the  voice  of  the  army.  Meleager, 
having  mthdrawn  himself  tumultuously  from  the  company 
of  the  lords,  was  j^  of  so  fair  an  occaaon  to  make  himself 
grant;  therefore  he  produced  Aridaeus,  commended  him  ta 
the  soldios,  who  called  him  by  his  father's  name  Fhilip,  and, 
bmu^^t  him  into  the  palace,  investing  him  in  Alexander^ 
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robes,  and  proclaiming  him  king.  Many  of  the  noUes  with- 
stood this  election,  but  in  vain ;  for  they  could  not  resolve 
what  course  to  follow,  rejecting  this.  Only  PythoD,  a  hot- 
headed man,  took  upon  him  to  proclaim  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Roxana,  according  to  the  counsd  which  PerdiocM 
at  first  had  given,  appointing  Perdiccas  and  Lteonatus  Us 
protectors.  But  this  child  was  not  yet  bom,  which  mide 
that  attempt  of  Python  vain.  Finally,  Perdiccas  with  nz 
hundred  men,  and  Ptolomy  with  the  king'^a  pages,  took 
upon  them  to  defend  the  place  where  Alexander's  bodjr 
lay;  but  the  army  conducted  by  Mdeager,  who  earned 
the  new  king  about  whither  he  listed,  easily  brake  in  upaa 
them,  and  enf(Nx;ed  them  to  accept  Aridaeus  for  their  sof«- 
reign  lord.  Then,  by  the  intercession  of  the  andent  cap* 
tains,  a  reconciliation  was  propounded  and  admitted,  but  oa 
ndther  side  faithfully  meant 

Lecmatus,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  a  goodly  gentknaiiy 
and  valiant,  issued  out  of  Babylon,  being  followed  by  all 
the  horse,  which  consisted  (for  the  most  part)  c£  the  na- 
bility.  Perdiccas  abode  in  the  city,  (but  standing  upon  kit 
guard,)  that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
any  ccmimotion  that  ahould  happen  among  the  infiMrtiy. 
The  king  (who  was  govamed  by  Meleager)  commanded  or 
gave  leave  to  have  Perdiccas  made  away ;  which  attoapt 
succeeded  ill,  being  neither  secretly  carried,  nor  comaBitted 
to  sure  executioners.  Their  coming  was  not  unexpected; 
and  they  were  by  Perdiccas  rebuked  with  such  gravity, 
that  they  departed  honester  than  they  came ;  being  soRj 
of  their  bad  enterprise.  Upon  the  news  of  this  attempt  die 
camp  was  in  an  uproar,  which  the  king  seeking  to  pacify 
wanted  authority,  as  having  newly  got  the  crown  b?  tboa, 
and  holding  it  by  their  courtesy.  The  matter  itaalf  af- 
forded no  good  excuses,  and  his  indiscretion  made  tkai 
wcme.  He  said  that  no  barm  was  done,  for  Perdiecaaina 
alive;  but  their  exdamationa  were  against  the  tynuuMi 
enterprise,  which  he  imputed  to  Meleager ;  abandottiog  the 
surest  of  his  friends  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  who  w«r 
not  appeased^  until  the  king  by  ofiering  to  resign  his  estate 
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unto  them,  renewed  out  of  their  pity  that  favourable  aflec- 
tkm  which  had  moved  them  to  set  him  np  at  the  first. 

Perdiccas  having  now  joined  himself  with  Leonatus,  kept 
the  fields,  intending  to  cut  ctf  all  provision  of  victuals  fixmi 
the  cttj.  But  after  sundrj  embassies  passing  between  the 
kmg  and  the  nobles,  (they  requiring  to  have  the  authors  of 
■edition  given  up  into  th^  hands;  the  king,  that  Meleager 
BBight  be  joined  with  Leonatus  and  Perdiocas,  as  a  third  in 
government  of  the  army,)  things  were  compounded  aceord- 
big  to  the  king^s  desire.  Meleager  should  have  done  well 
to  consider,  that  such  men  as  had  one  day  demanded  his 
head,  were  not  like  the  day  following  to  give  him  a  princi- 
pal place  among  them  without  any  new  occasion  offered, 
had  not  some  purpose  of  treachery  lurked  under  their  great 
fiKaHty.  General  peace  was  renewed,  and  much  love  pro- 
tested where  little  was  intended.  The  face  of  the  court  was 
the  same  which  it  had  been  in  Alexander's  time ;  but  no 
kJnger  now  did  the  same  heart  give  it  life,  and  windy 
qsirits  they  were  which  moved  in  the  arteries.  False  re* 
ports  were  given  out  by  appointment  of  Perdiccas,  tending 
to  his  own  disgrace,  but  in  such  terms  as  might  seem  to 
\mve  proceeded  from  Meleager ;  who  finding  part  of  t^ 
drift,  but  not  all,  took  it  as  an  injury  done  to  himself;  and 
[m  dearous  of  a  tme  friendship)  desired  of  Perdiccas,  that 
iBch  afuthors  of  discord  might  be  puniriied.  Perdiccas  (as 
ji  lover  of  peace)  did  well  approve  the  motion ;  and  there- 
bre  agreed  that  a  general  muster  should  be  made,  at  which 
ime  the  disturbers  of  the  common  quiet  should  receive 
dienr  punishment  (as  was  the  manner  for  soldiers  offending) 
in  presence  of  the  army.  The  plot  was  mischievously 
\tUL  Had  Meleager  given  way  to  seditious  rumours,  he 
must  needs  have  incurred  the  general  hatred  of  all,  as  a 
Knrer  of  dissenmon ;  and  thereby  with  puMc  approbation 
ii^;ht  have  been  cut  off,  as  having  often  oflbnded  in  that 
khkl|  his  prince  being  too  weak  a  patron.  Now  seeking 
wdieas  of  these  disorders,  he  hastened  his  own  ruin,  by  a 
[eas  ibnnal,  but  more  speedy  way.  This  kind  of  muster 
was  very  scdemn,  and  practised  with  many  ceremomes,  as 
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for  cleansing  of  the  army.  The  horsemen^  the  elephants, 
the  Macedonian  foot,  the  mercenaries,  were  eadi  accord- 
ing to  their  quality  set  in  array,  apart  from  others,  as  if 
they  had  been  of  sundry  sorts,  met  at  adventure;  which 
done,  the  manner  was  to  skirmish  (as  by  way  of  exerdae) 
according  to  direction  of  their  several  captains.  But  at  that 
time  the  great  battle  of  Macedonian  pikes,  which  thqr 
caUed  the  phaUmXj  led  by  Meleager,  was  of  purpose  be- 
stowed in  a  ground  of  disadvantage ;  and  the  oountoiaiioe 
of  the  horse  and  elephants  beginning  to  give  charge  upoo 
them,  was  such  as  discovered  no  jesting  pastime  nor  good 
intent.  Kings  were  always  wont  to  fight  among  the  hone- 
men  ;  of  which  custom  Perdiccas  made  great  use  that  day, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  his  enemies.  For  Aridaeus  was  al- 
ways governed  by  him,  which  for  the  present  had  him  in 
possession.  Two  or  three  days  before,  he  had  sought  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  at  the  instigation  of  Meleager ;  now  he 
rides  with  Perdiccas  up  and  down  about  the  footmen,  com- 
manding them  to  deliver  unto  the  death  all  such  as  Perdio- 
cas  required.  Three  hundred  they  were  who  were  cast  uoto 
the  elephants,  and  by  them  slain,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  who  should  have  defended  them,  and  of  thrir  af- 
frighted companions.  But  these  three  hundred  were  not 
the  men  whose  punishment  Meleager  had  expected;  they 
were  such  as  had  followed  him,  when  be  disturbed  the  first 
consultation  that  was  held  about  the  election  of  a  new  king, 
and  some  of  them  his  espedal  fiiends.  Having  tberefixe 
kept  himself  quiet  a  while,  as  unwilling  to  give  offence  to 
them  which  had  the  advantage;  when  he  saw  dieir  jio- 
eeedings  tend  very  manifestly  to  his  destruction,  he  ftd 
away  into  a  temple,  which  he  found  no  sanctuary ;  for  thi- 
ther they  sent  and  slew  him. 

The  army  bdng  thus  corrected  was  led  into  the  d^f 
where  a  new  council  of  the  princes  was  held,  who  finding 
what  manner  of  man  their  king  was,  divided  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  among  themselves ;  leaving  to  AzidieuB 
the  office  of  a  visitor,  and  yet  making  Perdiccaa  his  pro- 
tector, and  commandar  of  the  forces  remaining  with  him. 
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Then  were  the  funerals  of  Alexander  thought  upon,  whose 
body  having  been  seven  days  n^lected,  was  opened,  and 
embahned  by  the  Egyptians ;  no  sign  of  poison  appearing, 
how  great  soever  the  suspicion  might  be.  The  charge  of 
his  burial  was  committed  to  Aridaeus,  one  of  the  captains, 
who  was  two  years  preparing  of  a  great  and  costly  show, 
making  a  stately  chariot,  in  which  the  corpse  was  hud ;  many 
corpses  of  his  friends  being  laid  in  the  ground,  before  that 
of  Alexander  was  bestowed  in  Alexandria,  a  city  of  his  own 
building  in  Egypt. 

SECT.  m. 

The  beginning  of  the  Lamian  war. 

WHILST  these  things  were  in  doing,  or  presently  after, 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  two  principal  noblemen,  and  infe- 
rior to  none  of  Alexander's  followers,  if  not  greater  than 
any  of  the  rest,  were  busied  in  Greece  with  a  war  which 
the  Athenians  more  bravely  than  wisely  had  begun  in  Alex- 
ander'*s  life,  but  now  did  prosecute  more  boldly  than  be- 
fore, upon  the  courage  which  they  had  taken  by  his  death. 
Alexander,  not  long  before  he  died,  had  commanded  that 
all  the  banished  Greeks  (few  excepted)  should  be  restored 
unto  their  former  places.  He  knew  the  factious  quality  of 
Uie  Grecian  estates,  and  therefore  thought  so  to  provide, 
that  in  every  city  he  would  have  a  sure  party.  But  it  fell 
out  otherwise ;  for  he  lost  the  hearts  of  many  more  than  he 
wan  by  this  proud  injunction.  His  pleasure  indeed  was 
fulfiUed;  yet  not  without  great  murmuring  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  bong  against  all  order  of  law,  and  a  beginning  of 
open  tyranny.  The  Athenians,  greatly  decayed  in  estate, 
but  retaining  more  than  was  needful  of  their  andent  spirits, 
forbade  the  execudon  of  this  decree  in  their  dominions ;  so 
did  also  the  ^tolians,  who  were  valiant  men,  and  inhabited 
a  region  well  fortified  by  nature ;  yet  neither  of  them  took 
anns,  but  seemed  to  bear  themselves  as  men  that  had  done 
no  more  than  they  might  well  justify  by  reason  |  aeverthe- 
kas,  to  prevent  the  worst,  the  Athenians  gave  secret  instruc- 
tions to  Leosthenes,  a  captain  of  theirs,  wilUng  him  to  levy 
aiD  army,  but  in  his  own  name,  and  to  keq[>  it  in  a  readiness 
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for  their  uae.  This  was  no  hard  thing  lor  liiHiethenes  to 
do;  great  numbers  of  Gkeek  soldiers  bei^g  lately  returned 
from  the  Asian  war  in  poor  estate,  as  defrauded  of  their 
pay  by  the  captains.  Of  these  he  had  gathered  up  ^bt 
thousand,  when  the  certain  news  were  brought  of  Alexm- 
der^s  death ;  at  whidi  time  the  city  of  Athens  declared  it- 
self and  more  bonourahly  than  wisely  proclaimed  opea 
war  against  the  Macedonians  for  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
Hereupon  Leosthenes  drew  in  the  ifStolians  and  aone 
other  estates,  gave  battle  to  the  Boeotians,  who  sided  vitli 
Antipattf ,  and  overthrew  them ;  growing  so  fast  in  repu- 
tation, and  so  strong  in  adherents,  that  Antipater  (anniog 
in  all  haste,  yet  suspectiog  his  own  stra^gth)  was  frin  to 
send  into  Asia  to  Craterus  for  succour. 

Nothing  is  more  vain  than  the  fears  and  hopes  of  raeo, 
sbunnii^  or  pursuing  their  destinies  afar  offp  which  deoei?e 
all  mortal  wiidoni,  even  when  they  seem  near  at  hsnd. 
One  month  was  scarcely  past,  since  nothing  so  heavily  bur- 
dened the  thoughts  of  Antipater  as  the  return  of  CnOerut 
mto  Marrdnn,  which  he  thea  feared  as  death,  but  now  it- 
ared  m  the  most  Mkdy  assurance  of  his  life.  Cntoitfi 
whom  Alexander  held  as  of  all  men  the  most  assured  <bIo 
him,  was  sent  into  Marrdnn,  to  convey  home  the  old  wi- 
dKers,  (diat  was  the  pretence^)  aad  to  succeed  Antipater  is 
the  government  of  Maoedon  and  Greece.    The 


strong  diat  he  had  a  privy  duurge  to  put  A'^t'p^^^^  to 
death;  neither  did  that  which  was  common^  pufafiabed 
sound  much  betto*;  which  was,  Aat  Antipater  should 
be  sent  unto  the  king  as  captain  of  the  yomg  sokhen, 
newly  to  be  levied  in  Europe :  for  Alexander  was  nnch  in- 
censed against  him  by  his  mother  Olympias;  and  wadd 
sometimes  give  out  speeches  testifying  his  ofwn  jedooiy  sad 
hatred  of  him;  but  yet  he  atrafa  to  smodier  it,  which  ias 
crad  prince  betolceneth  little  good.  Few  of  Alexander^ 
Keatenants  had  escaped  with  life;  most  cf  them  indeed 
were  mean  persons  in  Kgnrd  of  thoae  who  foiknred  hua  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  and  were  therefore,  peduqos,  re- 
moved, to  make  phoe  for  thcv  betters.    But  if  the  bagli 
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rigour  was  such,  as  oould  find  rebellious  purposes  {fot  so 
he  interpreted  even  lewd  government)  in  base  persons; 
little  might  Antipater  hope  for,  who,  having  sitten  viceroy 
ten  years  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  empire,  was  called 
away  to  the  presence  of  so  fell  a  master,  and  the  envy  of  a 
court,  wherein  they  had  been  his  inferiors,  which  would 
now  repine  to  see  him  their  equal.  Therefore,  whether  his 
fear  drew  him  to  prevention,  working  first  the  king'^s  death 
by  poison,  ^ven  by  his  son  lolaus,  Alexander's  cupbearer; 
or  ¥rhether  it  brake  not  forth  until  opportunity  had  changed 
it  into  the  passion  iji  revenge,  which  was  cruelly  performed 
hj  his  son  Cassander,  great  cause  of  much  fear  he  had, 
which  I  note  in  this  jdace  as  the  ground  of  effects  to  be 
produced  in  very  few  years. 

At  the  present  Craterus  was  sent  for,  and  all  the  cap- 
tains of  companies  lying  near  solidted  to  make  haste.  Not 
without  cause.  For  in  Macedon  there  could  not  at  that 
time  be  raised  more  than  thirteen  thousand  foot,  and  six 
hundred  horse;  which  muster  was  of  raw  soldiers,  all  the 
fbnee  of  the  country  being  emptied  into  Araa.  The  Thes- 
saliaiis  indeed,  who  had  long  stood  firm  far  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, who  also  were  the  best  horsemen  of  Greece,  fur- 
nished him  with  very  brave  troops,  that  might  have  done 
great  service,  had  their  faith  held  out,  which  they  changed 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  With  these  forces  did  Antipater 
in  Thessaly  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  with  Leosthenes ; 
rather  (as  may  seem)  fbaring  the  increase  of  his  enemy^s 
power  and  rebellion  of  the  Greeks,  (were  they  not  checked 
at  the  first,)  than  presuming  on  his  own  strength.  For  Le» 
osthenes  had  of  Athenians,  iGtolians,  and  mercenaries,  two 
aad  twenty  thousand  foot,  besides  the  asristance  of  many 
petlj  seigniories,  and  of  some  Illyrians  and  Thracians :  of 
hcrse  he  brought  into  the  field  about  two  thousuid  and  five 
faandred ;  but  overstrong  he  was  that  way  also,  when  once 
the  Tkessalians  had  revoked  unto  him.  So  Antipater  lost 
the  day;  and  his  loss  was  such,  that  he  neither  was  able  to 
keep  the  field,  nor  to  make  a  safe  retreat  into  his  own 
oountry ;  therefore  he  fled  into  the  town  i^  Lamia,  which 
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was  wdl  ferdfied,  and  wdl  provided  of  all  thnngs  neoeMuy 
to  bear  out  a  aege.  Thither  did  Leoathenes  follow  hinii 
preKOt  him  battk  again,  and  upon  the  refusal  doee  up  the 
town  with  earth-works  and  a  walL  There  will  we  kcre 
Um  for  a  wluk,  trardhng  in  the  last  honourable  enterpriie 
Aat  ever  was  undertaken  by  that  great  dty  of  Athens. 


SECT.  IV. 
JSmp  PerdkooM  empioffed  ku  anm§. 

KING  AridKus  firing  under  the  rule  of  Peidiocas,  wheo 
all  the  princes  were  gone  eadh  to  his  own  provinoe,  kept  a 
naked  court;  all  his  greatness  consisting  in  a  bare  tide, 
supported  by  the  strei^rth  of  his  protector,  who  cared  not 
for  him  otherwise  than  to  make  use  of  him.  Perdiocas  had 
no  prorince  of  his  own  peculiar,  neither  was  he  like  to  be 
welcome  to  any  whom  he  should  viat  in  his  goremmeitt. 
A  stronger  army  than  any  of  the  rest  he  had,  wUch  he 
might  easily  hope,  in  that  unsettled  condition  of  things,  t0 
make  better  worth  to  him  than  many  piDYinees  could  hate 
been.  The  better  to  aocompfish  his  deares,  he  dosefy 
sought  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra,  the  aster  of  Alexander; 
yet  about  the  same  time  he  either  married  Pncsea  the 
daughter  of  Antipater,  or  made  sudi  lore  to  her  as  bfinded 
their  eyes  who  did  not  somewhat  narrowly  search  into  bis 
doings. 

Ariarathes  the  Cappadocian,  the  second  of  that  name, 
and  tenth  king  of  that  country,  had  continued  fiuthfol  to 
the  Persian  empire  as  long  as  it  stood;  fidlowing  the  exaa- 
|de  of  his  ferefSaherB,  even  from  Phamaoea  the  first  that 
rogned  in  Cappadoda,  who  married  Atossa,  aster  to  the 
great  Cyrus.  Some  of  his  ancestors  had  indeed  been  op* 
pressed  by  the  Persians;  but  what  fortune  took  finom  thca 
at  one  time,  virtue  restored  at  another;  and  their  fiuthfai 
princes  had  much  increased  alL  But  now  in  the  fiUal  pe- 
riod of  so  great  an  empire,  with  much  wisdom,  and  (Dsrioi 
being  slain)  with  sufficient  honour,  he  mi^t  have  adoiaw- 
ledged  the  Macedonian  in  the  Persian^s  room.  Tins  he  cU 
not,  ndther  did  Alexander  call  him  to  account,  being  oocu- 
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pied  with  greater  cares.  But  Perdiocas,  who  had  no  greater 
business  wherein  to  entertain  his  army,  found  it  expedient 
both  for  the  honour  of  the  empire  to  take  in  that  inland 
kingdom,  surrounded  with  provinces  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  and  for  his  own  particular  to  have  one  opportune 
place  of  sure  retreat  under  the  government  of  a  steadfast 
friend.  Therefore  he  entered  Cappadocia,  fought  with 
Ariarathes,  who  drew  into  the  field  thirty  thousand  foot 
and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  (a  strong  army,  had  it  not  en- 
countered a  stronger  and  better  trained,)  won  the  victory, 
and  thereby  the  whole  kingdom.  But  with  much  cruelty 
did  he  use  the  victory ;  for  having  taken  Ariarathes  prisoner 
with  many  others,  he  crucified  him,  and  as  many  of  his 
kindred  as  he  could  light  upon ;  and  so  delivered  that  pro- 
vince to  Eumenes,  whom  of  all  men  living  he  trusted  most. 
Another  part  of  his  forces  he  had  committed  to  Python^ 
rather  as  to  the  most  honourable  of  such  as  remained  about 
him,  than  as  to  the  most  assured.  Python  was  to  subdue 
the  Greeks,  rebelling  in  the  high  countries  of  Asia.  Above 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  they  were, 
(all  old  soldiers,)  who,  planted  in  colonies  by  Alexander,  to 
bridle  the  barbarous  nations,  were  soon  weary  of  their  ui^ 
pleasant  habitations  and  the  rude  people  among  whom  they 
lived ;  and  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  present  troubles 
to  seek  unto  themselves  a  better  fortune.  Against  these  Py- 
thon went,  more  desirous  to  make  them  his  own,  than  to 
destroy  them :  which  intent  of  his  Perdiccas  discovering, 
did  both  give  him  in  charge  to  put  all  those  rebels  to  the 
sword,  giving  the  spoils  of  them  to  his  soldiers,  and  further 
enjoined  it  unto  Python^s  captains,  (his  own  creatures,)  that 
they  should  see  this  command  executed.  These  directions 
for  use  of  the  victory  might  have  proved  needless,  so  un- 
certain was  the  victory  itself.  A  captain  of  the  rebels  com- 
manding over  three  thousand,  corrupted  by  Python,  did  in 
the  beat  of  the  fight  (which  was  very  doubtful)  retire  with- 
out necessity  to  a  hill  not  far  off.  This  dismayed  the  rest^ 
and  gave  the  day  to  Python ;  who,  b^g  far  enough  from 
Perdiccas,  offered  composition  to  the  vanquished,  granting 
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unto  them  their  lives  and  liberty  und^  oonditioa  of  laying 
down  their  arms;  and  hereupon  he  gave  them  his  faith. 
Being  master  of  these  companies,  he  might  well  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  own  power ;  all  power  bdng  then  valued  bj 
strength  in  followers,  when  as  none  could  vaunt  himsdf  » 
free  lord  of  any  territory.     He  had  thirteen  thousand  foot 
and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  horse,  besides  these  new 
companions,  whom  needless  fear  without  great  loss  had 
caused  to  leave  the  field :  but  in  true  estimation  all  the 
greatness  whereof  Python  might  think  himself  assured  wss 
(and  soon  appeared  to  be)  inherent  in  Perdiccaa.     For  by 
his  command  were  ten  thousand  foot  and  ei^t  thousand 
horse  of  those  which   followed   Python  levied,  the  rukn 
of  the  provinces  carefully  obeying  the  letters  of  Perdiccas, 
by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  give  assistance  to  that  bu- 
siness :  and  by  virtue  of  the  precept  given  unto  them  bj 
Perdiccas  did  the  Macedonians  cut  in  pieces  all  those  poor 
men  who  had  yielded  themselves,  leaving  Python  as  naked 
as  he  came  forth  to  return  unto  his  great  master. 

Now  was  Perdiccas  mighty  above  the  mi^ty,  and  bad 
fair  leisure  to  pursue  his  hopes  of  marriage  with  Cieopatiif 
and  thereby  to  make  himself  lord  of  all ;  but  this  must  be 
secretly  carried,  for  fear  of  opposition.  How  it  succeeded 
will  af^ear  when  the  Lamian  war  taketh  ending. 

SECT.  V. 
Tlie  process  of  the  Lamian  war. 

WE  left  Antipater  hardly  beaeged,  wantii^  meaos  to 
free  himself,  without  succours  from  his  friends  in  Aaa. 
Those  helps  not  appearing  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he  came 
to  parley  with  Leosthenes,  and  would  have  yielded  ubIo 
any  terms  of  reason,  wherewith  men  possessed  wiiii  hope  cl 
victory  do  seldom  limit  their  desires.  Leoathenes  willed 
him,  without  further  circumstance,  to  submit  hinadf  to  <&• 
citetion.  This  was  too  much  for  him  that  had  onoe  eam^ 
manded  over  them,  who  now  required  of  him  such  a 
dishonourable  composition.  Wherefore,  knowing  that  the 
extremtties,  from  which  as  yet  he  was  fiur  enough,  oouU 
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bckig  DO  worse  with  it,  Antipater  prepared  for  the  defence, 
and  the  other  for  winning  the  town,  which  felt  great  want 
of  victuals.  In  this  lingering  war,  the  iGtolians  (whether 
weary  of  sitting  still  at  a  siege,  or  having  business  which 
they  pretended  at  home)  took  their  leave,  and  returned 
into  their  own  country.  Their  departure  left  the  trenches 
ao  thinly  manned,  that  Antipater  found  means  to  sally  out 
upon  his  enemies  to  their  great  loss,  for  many  were  slain, 
and  Leosthenes  himself  among  them,  ere  he  could  be  re- 
pulsed into  the  town.  Yet  hereby  the  Macedonians  were 
nothing  rdieved,  their  victuals  wasted,  and  they  were  not 
BtiXKig  enough  to  deal  with  the  Greeks  in  open  fight  Cra- 
terus  was  long  in  coming.  Lysimachus,  who  was  nearest  at 
hand  in  Thrace,  had  work  too  much  of  his  own,  leading  no 
more  than  four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse 
against  Seuthas  their  king,  who  brought  into  the  field  above 
fitnir  times  that  number ;  and  though  Lysimachus,  not  with- 
out loss,  had  gotten  one  victory,  yet  the  enemy  abounding 
IB  multitude  felt  not  the  blow  so  much  as  might  abate  his 
oourage.  Therefore  Leonatus  was  earnestly  solicited  by 
AMipater^B  friends  to  make  all  haste  to  the  rescue.  He  had 
the  government  of  Phrygia  the  Less,  and  was  able  to  raise 
aa  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse;  whether  levied  out  of  his  province, 
or  appcnnted  unto  him  out  of  the  main  army,  it  is  uncer- 
tain. Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  mcM*e  willing  to  tiJ^e  in  hand 
the  journey  into  Greece,  than  Antipater  was  to  have  him 
oome.  For  Cleopatra  had  written  unto  him,  desiring  his 
presence  at  Pella,  the  chief  city  oif  Macedon,  and  very 
Idadly  ofPering  hersdif  to  be  his  wife ;  which  letters  he  kept 
not  so  dose  as  had  been  requisite,  and  therefore  brought 
Umself  into  great  suspicion,  that  soon  ended  with  his  life. 
Antiphilus,  chosen  general  by  the  Athenians  in  place  of 
XieoBtbenes,  hearing  of  his  approach,  forsook  the  siege  of 
liamrna,  and  took  the  ready  way  to  these  great  conquerors 
€i  Asia,  with  purpose  to  give  them  an  evil  welcome  home, 
hAxe  Antipater  and  they  should  join  in  one.  He  had 
<notwith8taBding  the  departure  of  the  iEtolians)  the  advan- 
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tage  of  Leonatus  in  horse  by  the  odds  of  two  thousand 
Hiessalians ;  in  other  things  he  was  equal  to  him,  in  cause 
he  thought  himself  superior ;  in  the  fortune  of  that  day  he 
proved  so,  for  he  won  a  great  victory,  (chiefly  by  virtue  of 
the  Thessalians,)  which  appeared  the  greater  by  the  end  of 
Leonatus  himself;  who,  fighting  valiantly,  was  driven  into  t 
marish  piece  of  ground,  where  he  found  his  death,  which 
desperately  he  had  sought  among  the  Indians;  but  it  waited 
for  him  at  home,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.   He 
was  the  first  of  Alexander's  captains  which  died  in  battk^ 
but  all,  or  most  of  the  rest,  shall  follow  him  the  same  waj. 
After  this  day  the  Athenians  did  never  any  thing  suitahk 
to  their  andent  glory.     The  vanquished  Macedonians  were 
too  weak  to  renew  the  fight,  and  too  proud  to  fly.    Thej 
betook  themselves  to  high  grounds,  unfit  for  s^^ce  m 
horseback,  and  so  abode  in  sight  of  the  enemy  that  day; 
the  day  following,  Antipater  with  his  men  came  into  their 
camp,  and  took  the  charge  of  all.     The  Athenians  perodv- 
ing  their  strength  to  be  at  the  greatest,  and  fearing  lest  that 
of  the  enemy  should  increase,  did  earnestly  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  quickly  by  another  battle.     But  still  An- 
tipater kept  himself  on  ground  of  advantage,  which  give 
more  than  reasonable  confidence  to  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  departed  to  their  homes,  accounting  the  enemj  to 
be  vanquished.     This  recklessness  (incorrigible  in  an  anny 
of  voluntaries)  was  very  inexcusable,  seeing  that  the  victo* 
ries  by  land  were  much  defaced  by  losses  at  sea,  whore  the 
Athenians,  labouring  to  have  made  themselves  once  agam 
masters,  were  put  to  the  worst. 

.  But  now  the  fatal  captivity  of  Greece  came  on,  of  which 
she  never  could  be  delivered  unto  this  day.  Craterus,  with 
a  strong  army,  having  made  great  marches  from  Cilicii, 
passed  over  into  Europe,  and  coming  into  Thessaly  jcnned 
himself  with  Antipater.  The  forces  of  Leonatus,  Antipater, 
and  Craterus  being  joined  in  one,  contained  forty  thousand 
weightily  armed,  three  thousand  light  armed  men,  and  five 
thousand  horse ;  of  which  numbers  the  Greeks  wanted  t 
thousand  and  five  hundred  in  horse,  in  foot  eighteen  thou- 
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sand.  Carefully  therefore  did  Antiphilus  labour  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  battle,  until  such  time  as  the  towns  con- 
federate should  return  unto  the  camp  those  bands  which 
had  straggled  from  it.  But  those  companies  were  so  slow 
in  coming,  and  Antipater  so  urgent  upon  the  Greeks,  that 
compelled  they  were  to  put  the  matter  in  hazard  without 
further  attendance.  Like  enough  it  is,  that  with  a  little 
more  help  they  had  carried  away  the  victory ;  for  the  Thes- 
salians  had  the  upper  hand,  and  held  it,  until  such  time  as 
they  perceived  their  battles  (overlaid  with  multitude)  retire 
unto  the  higher  grounds,  which  caused  them  also  to  fall 
back.  So  the  Macedonians  became  lords  of  the  field,  having 
little  else  to  boast  of,  considering  that  with  the  loss  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  they  had  purchased  only  the  death 
of  some  five  hundred  enemies.  Yet  hereof  was  great  use 
made.  For  the  Greeks,  as  not  subject  unto  the  full  com- 
mand of  one  general,  and  being  every  one  desirous  to  pre- 
serve his  own  estate  and  city,  concluded  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Antipater ;  who  being  a  subtle  artificer,  and  well 
understanding  their  aptness  to  division,  refused  to  hearken 
to  any  general  composition,  but  willed  every  city  to  deal 
apart  for  itself.  The  intent  of  his  device  was  so  apparent 
that  it  was  rejected,  the  Greeks  choosing  rather  to  abide 
the  coming  of  their  assistants,  whose  unreasonable  careless- 
ness betrayed  the  cause.  Antipater  and  Craterus  besieging 
and  winning  some  towns  in  Thessaly,  which  the  army  of 
the  confederates  wanted  means  and  courage  to  relieve,  wea- 
ried that  nation  from  attending  any  longer  upon  other 
men^s  unlikely  hopes,  with  their  own  assured  and  present 

calamity. 

SECT.  VL 

Of  the  pectce  granted  to  Athens  by  Antipater.     Of  Demosthenes* 

death, 

THE  Thessalians  falling  off,  all  the  rest  soon  followed  se- 
verally, and  sued  for  peace ;  the  gentle  conditions  given  to 
the  most  forward  inviting  such  as  were  slack.  Only  the 
Athenians  and  iGtolians  held  out.  Little  favour  could  they 
hope  for,  having  been  authors  of  this  tumult,  and  their  fear 
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the  «■!  of  the  war  bong  &r  from  tbera. 
the  cekntT  of  Aatqalcr  eaafeanded  all  tfaeir  imagiiia- 
tfifl  ai  AthcBi,  deriabig  opoD  oounes  of  pio- 
the  var  to  eoBM,  which  came  to  their  doors  befete 
mhation  cndd  tmd  isne.     He  was  ready  to  enter 
lroetiei»  ;  thej  had  no  afailit j  to  resist,  and  woe 
frienDesB.     AH  that  renuuned  was  to  seni 
peace  upon  aoflne good  terms;  necmaitj 
them  to  have  accepted  eren  the  teijr  worst   Pho- 
wkh  Demades  the  orator,  and  Xenocrates  the  philo- 
chief  of  this  rmhaMage;  Fhocion  as  the  iiiort 
]>emades  as  a  strong  persuader,  (both  cf  tbeo 
wcO  respected  br  Antipatrr,)  «id  Xenocrates  as  one  ad- 
mired for  wisdom,  giaiiti  of  manners,  mid  virtue;  but  aD 
thee  onrnments  qatsisling  in  speculatioo,   and   therefore 
of  less  regard,  when  their  admirttion  was  to  cost  much  in 


calling  to  mind  the  pride  of  Leosthenes,  ft- 
qaiied  of  the  Athemans  that  they  sfaoald  wboU j  submit 
thrmwhcA  to  his  pleasure,  which  beii^  (perforce)  grsnted, 
he  cranmanded  them  to  deftav  the  charges  of  the  war  past, 
to  par  a  fine,  mid  entertain  a  ganison.     Further,  be  abro- 
gated the  popular  estate,  committii^  the  government  <^the 
citT  to  those  of  most  wealth,  depriving  of  the  right  of  snt 
tng^  all  such  as  wanted  a  eanvenieiit  proportion  of  ricbes. 
About  imie  thousand  thej  were,  all  men  of  good  sub- 
stance,  to  whom  die  administration  of  the  oommonweahfa 
was  given,  a  nimber  great  enough  to  retain  die  name  and 
farm  of  a  democratr.    But  the  rascal  multitude  of  beggaitf 
personss  accustomed  to  get  their  livings  out  of  the  comnnn 
troubles,  bcii^  now  debarred  from  bearing  (rfBces  and  gir- 
ii^  their  voices,  cried  out  that  this  was  a  mere  oEgarchy, 
the  violent  usurpation  of  a  few  encroaching  upon  the  public 
right.     These  turbulent  fellows  (of  whom  king  Phifip  bad 
been  wont  to  say,  that  war  to  them  was  peace,  and  peace 
war)  Antipater  planted  in  Tlnaoe,  and  gave  them  lands  to 
manure,  leaving  as  few  of  them  as  he  could  to  molest  die 
quiet  of  Athens. 
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To  the  same  end  (yet  withal  for  satisfying  his  own  sus- 
pkdona  and  hatred)  he  caused  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides, 
famous  orators,  with  some  others,  to  be  slain.  Had  the  death 
of  these  two,  especially  of  Demosthenes,  been  forborne,  the 
rest  of  lus  proceedings  in  this  action  might  well  have  passed 
for  very  mild;  whereas  now,  all  such  as  either  are  delighted 
with  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  or  have  surrendered  their 
judgments  to  authors  justly  admiring  him,  as  the  most 
doquent  of  all  that  ever  did  speak  and  write,  condemn  him 
utterly,  calling  him  a  bloody  tyrant.  Such  grace  and  repu- 
tation do  the  learned  arts  find  in  all  civil  nations,  that  the 
evil  done  to  a  man  famous  in  one  of  them  is  able  to  blemish 
■ny  action,  how  good  soever  otherwise  it  be,  or  honourably 
carried. 

Demosthenes  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, in  the  isle  of  Calauria ;  there  did  Archias  (sent  with 
soldiers  by  Antipater  for  the  purpose)  find  him,  and  gently 
persuade  him  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  so  prevailing,  he 
threatened  violence.  Then  Demosthenes,  entreating  a  little 
recite,  as  it  had  been  to  write  somewhat,  secretly  took  poi- 
son, which  he  had  kept  for  such  a  necessity,  and  so  died  ; 
rather  choosing  to  do  the  last  execution  upon  himself,  than 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  as  hated  him.  Only  this  act 
of  his  (commendable  perhaps  in  a  heathen  man)  argued 
some  valour  in  him,  who  was  otherwise  too  much  a  coward 
in  battle,  howsoever  valiant  in  persuading  to  enterprises, 
wherein  the  way  to  very  honourable  ends  was  to  be  made 
through  passages  exceeding  dangerous.  He  loved  money 
wisU,  and  had  great  sums  given  him  by  the  Persian  to  en- 
eourage  him  in  finding  work  for  the  Macedonians  at  home. 
Neither  did  he  ill  (methinks)  in  taking  from  the  Persians, 
which  loved  not  his  country,  great  rewards  for  speaking 
siidi  things  as  tended  to  his  country^s  good,  which  he  did 
BOt  cease  to  procure,  when  the  Persians  were  no  longer  able 
to  give  him  recompense.  Such  as  in  tender  contemplation 
of  his  death  can  endure  no  honourable,  though  true  men- 
tion of  Antipater,  may  (if  they  can)  believe  Lucian,  who 
tells  us,  that  it  was  Antipater^s  purpose  to  have  done  him 
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great  honour.  Sure  it  is,  that  he  was  a  steadfeist  enemy  to 
the  Macedonians,  therefore  discreticMi  required  that  he 
should  be  cut  off. 

The  matters  of  Athens  bdng  thus  ordered,  the  diief 
command  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Phocion,  a  virtuous  mao, 
and  lover  of  his  country,  yet  applying  himself  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times ;  by  which  commendations  he  had  bodi 
at  other  times  done  the  city  much  good,  and  now  procured 
this  peace,  which  (though  grievous  to  freemen,  yet  favour- 
able to  the  vanquished)  he  endeavoured  carefully  to  pre* 

serve. 

SECT.  VII. 

How  Craterus  and  Jntipater  were  drawn  from  their  MioUtm  wan 
into  Asia,  The  grounds  of  the  first  ctriZ  war  between  the  Ma- 
cedonian lords. 

SO  Antipater  with  Craterus  returned  into  Maoedooii, 
where  they  strengthened  their  friendship  with  a  new  alli- 
ance, Craterus  taking  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  to 
wife. 

Shortly  after,  they  went  against  the  iEtolians,  whose  po- 
verty was  not  so  easily  daunted,  as  the  luxurious  wealth  d 
the  more  powerful  state  of  Athens  had  been.  Their  coon* 
try  was  rough  and  mountainous,  having  many  places  of 
great  fastness,  into  which  they  conveyed  such  of  their  goods 
as  they  most  esteemed,  and  of  their  people  as  were  least  fit 
for  war :  with  the  rest  they  fortified  the  strongest  of  their 
cities,  and  so  abode  the  coming  of  the  Macedonians,  whom 
they  manfully  resisted.  With  great  obstinacy  did  die  Ma- 
cedonians contend  against  the  di£Sculties  of  the  places, 
which  the  iGtolians  made  good  as  long  as  their  victuals 
held  out.  But  when  Craterus  had  shut  up  all  pasaagesi 
and  utterly  debarred  them  of  relief,  then  were  they  pot  to 
a  miserable  choice,  either  to  descend  firom  their  stroog 
holds,  and  fight  upon  equal  ground  with  unequal  numben» 
or  to  endure  the  miseries  of  hunger  and  cold,  against  whidli 
they  could  make  no  long  resistance,  or  to  yield  themselves 
to  the  Macedonians;  who,  incensed  by  the  loss  of  manj 
good  soldiers,  were  not  like  to  leave  so  stubborn  enemies  in 
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places  which  might  give  confidence  to  rebellion.  In  cases 
of  extremity,  much  fineness  of  wit,  apprehending  all  circum- 
stances of  danger,  commonly  doth  more  hurt  than  a  blunt 
oopaderation  of  that  only  which  at  the  present  is  in  hand. 
Hiese  iGtolians  did  not  as  yet  want  meat,  but  their  enemies 
daily  molested  them ;  wherefore  as  yet  they  thought  upon 
nothing  but  fighting.  Fortune  was  gracious  to  their  cou- 
rage. For  such  news  came  out  of  Asia  into  the  Macedonian 
camp,  as  made  Antipater  and  Craterus  think  every  hour  a 
month,  till  they  had  rid  their  hands  of  these  iEtolians, 
giving  them  whatsoever  conditions  they  would  ask;  yet 
with  purpose  to  call  them  to  severe  account,  yea  to  root 
them  out  of  Greece  by  death  or  by  captivity,  when  once 
they  should  have  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  as  they  hoped 
and  de&red.  But  of  men'^s  purposes  God  is  the  disposer ; 
in  whose  high  council  it  was  ordained,  that  this  poor  na- 
tion should  continue  a  troublesome  bar  to  the  proceedings 
of  MiBcedon  and  Greece,  and  (when  time  had  ripened  the 
next  monarchy)  an  open  gate  to  let  the  Roman  conquerors 
into  those  and  other  provinces.  Likewise  concerning  the 
matters  of  Asia,  the  reformation  intended  by  Antipater  and 
Craterus  was  so  far  from  taking  effect,  that  it  served  merely 
aa  an  introduction  to  all  the  civil  wars  ensuing. 

The  grounds  of  the  Asiatic  expedition,  which  did  set  the 
world  in  an  uproar,  were  these.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  of  Alexander's  captiuns  the  mightiest  in  reputation ; 
the  one,  in  regard  of  his  ancient  precedency  and  the  present 
rule  which  he  bare  in  the  parts  of  Europe ;  the  other,  as  of 
all  men  the  best  beloved  and  most  respected,  both  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  the  whole  army.  Next  unto  these  had  Per- 
diocaa  been,  whom  the  advantage  of  his  presence  at  the 
]cing'*8  death  did  make  equal  or  superior  to  either  of  these, 
if  not  to  both  together.  The  first  intents  of  Perdiccas  were 
to  have  consorted  with  these  two,  and  to  have  been  with 
them  a  third  partner  in  the  government  of  all ;  to  which 
purpose  he  entertained  the  discourse  of  marriage  with  one 
of  Antipater's  daughters.  But  feeling  in  riiort  space  the 
atr^gth.of  that  gale  of  wind  which  bore  him  up,  be  began 
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to  take  wing,  and  soar  quite  another  way.    Aridaeus  was  t 
very  simple  man,  yet  served  well  enough  to  wear  the  title 
of  that  majesty,  whereof  Perdiccas  being  administrator,  and 
hoping  to  become  proprietary,  the  practice  was  more  severe 
than  had  been  in  the  days  of  Alexander ;  the  desire  to  seem 
terrible  being  very  familiar  with  weak  princes  and  thetr 
ambitious  officers,  who  know  no  other  means  of  presenrii^ 
themselves  from  contempt,  and  of  giving  such  a  fiery  lustre 
to  their  actions,  as  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  behoklec& 
How  cruelly  the  poor  Greeks  in  the  Higher  Asia  were  all 
put   to  the  sword ;  and   how  tyrannously  the  king  and 
princes  of  Cappadocia  were  crucified,  hath  already  been 
shewed.    The  Pisidians  were  the  next  who  felt  the  wnth 
of  these  counterfeit  Alexanders.    One  city  of  theirs  wis 
utterly  rased;   the   children   sold  for  slaves,  and  all  the 
rest  massacred.    The  Isaurians,  by  this  example  grown 
desperate,  when  after  two  or  three  days  trial  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  continue  the  defence,  locked  them- 
selves into  their  houses,  and  set  the  town  on  fire,  into  the 
flame  whereof  the  young  men  did  throw  themselves,  after 
that  they  had  a  while  repelled  the  Macedonians  from  the 
walls. 

These  exploits  being  performed,  the  army  had  no  other 
work  than  to  sift  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  city  for  gold  and 
silver;  but  Perdiccas  had  business  of  greater  importance 
troubling  his  brains.  Nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his 
ends,  than  to  sit  still  without  employment ;  letting  his  sol- 
diers grow  idle  about  him,  whilst  others  grew  great,  and 
took  deep  root  in  their  several  provinces.  He  purposed 
therefore  to  transport  his  forces  into  Europe^  under  pre> 
tence  of  bringing  the  king  into  Macedonia,  the  seat  of  Us 
ancestors,  and  head  of  the  empire.  The  king^'s  presence 
would  make  the  offices  of  his  viceroys  (during  the  time) 
actually  void ;  Antipater  with  Craterus  being  once  in  case 
of  private  men,  and  only  Perdiccas  holding  authority,  the 
match  with  Cleopatra  might  easily  be  made.  So  should 
greatness  meet  with  a  good  title ;  and  what  more  could  be 
wished  ?    Some  impediment  the  power  c^  Ptcdoray  might 
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give,  who  held  Egypt,  well  fortified  with  men,  but  much 
better  with  love  of  the  people ;  yet  if  the  business  prospered 
in  Macedonia,  like  enough  it  was  that  either  Ptolomy  would 
follow  of  himself,  or  be  driven  to  come  to  reason.  Antigo- 
nus  likewise  then  governing  in  Phry^a,  a  busy-headed  man, 
and  ill  affected  to  the  side,  was  to  be  looked  into,  and  made 
nway,  for  fear  of  further  trouble.  So  thought  Perdiccas ; 
and  was  deceived  in  so  thinking.  Antigonus  was  as  good  a 
man  of  war,  of  as  deep,  a  judgment,  as  high  a  spirit,  and  as 
great  undertaking,  as  any  of  Alexander'^s  captiuns.  His 
employments  had  been  less  than  some  of  theirs,  which  made 
him  also  the  less  respected.  But  his  thoughts  were  as 
proud  as  theirs ;  for  he  valued  himself  by  his  own  wonh, 
not  by  the  opinions  of  other  men :  with  careful  attention 
bad  he  watched  Perdiccas,  and  sounded  the  depth  of  his 
purposes,  which  it  was  now  high  dme  to  discover :  for  Per- 
diccas having  with  a  jealous  eye  pried  into  the  demeanour 
of  Antigonus,  and  finding  him  no  way  fit  for  his  turn, 
caused  him  to  be  charged  with  such  accusations  as  might 
suffice  to  take  away  his  life,  especially  by  a  judge  that  sought 
his  death.  This  device  Antigonus  would  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive, but  prepared  himself  in  show  to  make  answer,  indeed 
to  make  escape,  which  easily  he  did,  putting  himself  and 
his  son  Demetrius  aboard  of  some  Athenian  galleys,  that 
carried  him  to  Antipater,  laden  with  such  tidings  as  finished 
the  iEtolian  war  before  mentioned. 

As  the  coming  of  Antigonus  made  Craterus  and  Anti- 
pater manifestly  perceive  their  own  danger;  so  his  flight 
gave  Perdiccas  to  understand  that  his  intentions  were  laid 
open,  and  must  now  be  justified  by  the  sword.  Therefore 
he  prepared  as  fast  as  he  could,  not  only  for  defence,  but 
(as  having  on  his  side  the  king^s  name)  to  meet  with  them 
at  home,  who  were  nothing  slack  in  providing  to  encounter 
him.  Ptolomy  being  advertised  of  these  proceedings,  and 
ixynsidering  how  nearly  they  concerned  him,  rided  with  An- 
tipttter.  To  his  government  of  Egypt  he  had  annexed  the 
doQuii^on  ct  Cyiene,  not  without  consent  of  the  chief  citi- 
Mtts*;  and  how  in  the  midst  of  these  garboils  he  celebrated 
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the  funeral  of  Alexander  with  great  solemnity,  purchaaDg 
thereby  to  himself  much  good-will  and  many  partakers, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  report  of  the  king^s  army  com- 
ing agtunst  him. 

SECT.  vm. 

Perdiccas's  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  his  death, 

FERDICCAS,  uncertain  which  way  to  bend  his  main 
power,  at  length  resolved  to  set  upon  Ptolomy ;  leaving  £u- 
menes  to  keep  to  his  use,  against  Craterus  and  Antipater, 
the  parta  of  Asia  bordering  upon  Europe. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  he  did  not  rather  make  head 
against  those  who  were  to  come  out  of  Greece  with  a  greit 
number,  and  of  more  able  men  than  Ptolomy  could  bring. 
Perhaps  he  thought  to  make  a  quick  end  with  Ptolomy;  or 
believed  that  Craterus  would  not  be  ready  for  him.  soon 
enough.  Sure  it  is  that  he  took  a  bad  course,  and  made  it 
worse  with  ill  handling. 

Ptolomy  by  his  sweet  behaviour  allured  many  to  hii 
party,  without  help  of  any  bad  arts.   Perdiccas  contrariwise 
was  full  of  insolency,  which  never  faileth  to  be  rewarded 
with  hatred,  that  is  truly  defined.  An  affection  founded 
upon  opinion  of  an  unjust  contempt.    The  whole. stoiy of 
his  proceedings  in  Egypt  is  not  worth  relating ;  for  he  did 
nothing  of  importance,  but  (as  a  wilful  man)  tired  his  fol- 
lowers, and  wasted  them  in  hard  enterprises  without  suc- 
cess.    His  most  forcible  attempt  was  upon  a  little  town 
called  the  Camels^  Wall ;  thither  he  marched  by  night, 
with  more  haste  than  good  speed ;  for  Ptolomy  preventing 
him,  did  put  himself  into  the  place,  where  behaving  himsdf 
not  only  as  a  good  commander,  but  as  a  stout  s^dier,  lie 
gave  the  foil  to  Perdiccas,  causing  him  to  retire  with  lo«, 
after  a  vehement    but  vain  assault  continued  one  whole 
day.    The  night  following,  Perdiccas  made  another  jour« 
ney;  (which  was  his  last,)  and  came  to  the  divisions  of  Nilos, 
over  against  Memphis.    There  with  much  di£Bculty  he  be- 
gan to  pass  over  his  army  into  an  island,  where  hemeant 
to  encamp.    The  current  was  strong,  the  water  deep^  and 
hardly  fordable.    Wherefore .  he  placed  his  elephants  above 
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the  passage,  to  break  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  his 
horsemen  beneath  it,  to  take  up  such  as  were  carried  away 
by  swiftness  of  the  water.  A  great  part  of  his  army  being 
arrived  on  the  further  bank,  the  channel  began  to  wax 
deep ;  so  that  whereas  the  former  companies  had  waded  up 
to  the  chin,  they  who  should  have  followed  could  find  no 
footing.  Whether  thb  came  by  rising  of  the  water  or  flit^ 
ting  away  of  the  ground,  (the  earth  being  broken  with  the 
feet  of  so  many  men,  horse,  and  elephants,)  no  remedy  there 
was,  but  such  as  had  passed  must  repass  again  as  well  as 
they  might;  for  they  were  too  weak  for  the  enemy,  and 
could  not  be  relieved  by  their  fellows.  With  great  confu- 
sion therefore  they  committed  themselves  to  the  river, 
wherein  above  two  thousand  of  them  perished ;  a  thousand 
were  devoured  by  crocodiles;  a  miserable  spectacle  even  to 
such  as  were  out  of  danger ;  such  as  were  strong,  and  could 
swim,  recovered  the  camp;  many  were  carried  down  the 
Stream,  and  driven  to  the  contrary  bank,  where  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

.  This  misfortune  exasperated  the  soldiers  against  their 
general,  giving  liberty  to  their  tongues,  which  long  time 
had  concealed  the  evil  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  While 
they  were  thus  murmuring,  news  came  from  Ptolomy 
which  did  set  them  in  an  uproar.  Ptolomy  had  not  only 
shewed  much  compassion  on  those  who  fell  into  his  hands 
alive,  but  performed  all  rights  of  funeral  to  the  dead  car- 
casses which  the  river  had  cast  upon  his  side ;  and  finally, 
sent  their  bones  and  ashes  to  be  interred  by  their  kinsmen  . 
or  friends.  This  did  not  only  move  the  commoti  soldier, 
but  made  the  captiuns  fall  to  mutiny,  thinking  it  unreason- 
able to  make  war  upon  so  virtuous  and  honourable  a  per- 
aon,  to  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  a  lordly  ambitious  man,  uang 
them  like  slaves.  The  sedition  growing  strong  wanted 
only  a  head,  which  it  quickly  found.  Python  was  there, 
who  inwardly  hated  Perdiccas,  for  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  suffered  by  his  procurement  after  the  victory  upon  the 
rebellious  Greeks.  Python  had  lived  in  honourable  place 
about  Alexander;  he  was  in  the  division  of  the  provinces 
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made  governor  of  Media;  he  had  followed  Perdiocas,  and 
being  m  all  things  (the  protectorship  excepted)  equal  to 
him,  had  nevertheless  been  scornfully  used  by  him,  which 
now  he  requited.  Drawing  together  a  hundred  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  a  good  part  of  the  horsCf  which  coofiisted  pf  the 
gentry,  (the  footmen  having  declared  themselves  before^)  he 
entered  the  tent  of  Perdiccas,  where  without  further  cir- 
cumstance they  all  ran  upon  him,  and  slew  him.  Such  &id 
had  the  proud  misgoverning  authority  of  Perdiccas.  He 
might  have  lived  as  great  as  any,  coqld  he  have  suffered 
any  as  great  as  himself;  yea,  peradventure  master  of  all,  hid 
he  not  been  too  masterly  over  those  whidi  were  already  hii. 

The  next  day  Ptolomy  came  into  the  camp»  where  he  was 
joyfully  received;  he  excused  himself  of  things  past,  as  not 
having  been  author,  or  given  cause  of  the  war,  and  was 
easily  believed ;  the  favour  of  the  army  being  such  toward 
:  him,  that  needs  they  would  have  made  him  protector  in  the 
room  of  Perdiccas.  But  this  he  refused.  It  was  an  ofioe 
(it  for  one  that  would  seek  to  increase  his  greatness  with 
his  trouble.  Ptolomy  was  well  ^:iough  already ;  whawfore, 
for  his  own  quiet,  he  forbare  tp  accept  it,  and  for  their  wdl- 
deserving  of  him  he  procured  that  honourable  chaige  to 
Python,  and  to  Aridseus  the  captain,  who  having  had  sook 
companies  of  soldiers,  to  furnish  with  their  attendance  the 
solemnities  of  Alexander's  funerals,  did  with  them  adhere 
to  him  against  Perdiccas. 

In  the  midst  of  these  businesses  came  news  of  two  great 
victories  obtained  by  Eumenes;  which  news,  had  they  ar- 
rived two  or  three  days  sooner,  had  been  entertained  with 
joyful  acclamation ;  and  would  have  given  sudi  reputatiOD 
to  Perdiccas,  as  had  caused  both  his  private  maligners  to 
continue  his  open  flatterers,  and  his  open  enemies  to  have 
accepted  any  tolerable  composition.  But  these  good  tidings 
coming  in  ill  time,  when  death  had  stopped  the  ears  which 
would  have  given  them  welcome,  found  bad  aoceptMMX,  a» 
shall  be  shewed  hereafter. 
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SECT.  IX. 

Victories  of  Eumenes  in  the  Lower  Asia. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  in  the  relation  of  things  happen- 
ing about  the  person  of  the  king,  it  is  meet  that  we  speak 
of  those  businesses  in  the  Lower  Asia  which  were  handled 
by  Eumenes  with  notable  dexterity,  whilst  Perdiccas  was 
occupied  in  the  Egyptian  wars.  Alcetas,  the  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  and  Neoptolemus,  had  received  command  from 
Perdiccas  to  be  assistant  to  Eumenes,  and  to  follow  his  di- 
rections. But  Alcetas  made  flat  answer,  that  he  would 
not;  alleging  the  backwardness  of  his  men  to  bear  arms 
against  so  great  a  person  as  Antipater,  and  a  man  so  much 
honoured  as  Craterus.  Neoptolemus  was  content  to  make 
fair  show,  but  inwardly  he  repined  at  the  precedency  given 
to  Eumenes,  as  thinking  himself  the  better  man.  Eume- 
nes, discovering  through  the  counterfeited  looks  of  Neo- 
ptolemus the  mischief  lurking  in  his  heart,  wisely  dissem- 
bled with  him,  in  hope  to  win  him  by  gentle  behaviour 
and  sweet  language,  that  commonly  are  lost  when  be- 
stowed upon  arrogant  creatures.  Yet  the  better  to  fortify 
himself,  that  he  might  stand  upon  his  own  strength,  he 
raised  out  of  the  countries  under  his  jurisdiction  about  six 
thousand  horse,  giving  many  privileges  to  such  as  were 
serviceable,  and  training  them  well  up.  Not  without  great 
need :  for  when  upon  advertisement  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions made  by  Craterus  and  Antipater  (who  had  newly 
passed  the  Hellespont)  for  the  invasion  of  his  provinces,  he 
willed  Neoptolemus  to  come  to  him  with  all  his  power,  Ne- 
optolemus did  indeed  advance,  but  in  hostile  manner, 
though  unprovoked,  presented  him  battle.  Neoptolemus 
had  secretly  covenanted  with  AnUpater  to  lay  open  the  waf 
for  him  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  which  now  intending  to 
perform,  he  was  shamefully  disappointed :  for  though  his 
footmen,  being  all  Macedonians,  had  much  the  better,  and 
prevailed  far  upon  Eumenes^s  battles ;  yet  were  his  horse 
driven  out  of  the  field,  and  himself  compelled,  with  a  few 
c^  them,  to  run  away,  leaving  naked  the  backs  of  his  Mace- 
donian footmen  to  be  charged  by  Eumenes,  who  forced 
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them  in  such  wise,  that  casting  down  their  pikes  they  cried 
for  mercy,  and  gladly  took  their  oath  to  do  him  fiEuthful 
service.  Antipater  and  Craterus  endeavoured  with  many 
goodly  promises  to  draw  Eumenes  into  their  society,  who 
contrariwise  offered  himself,  as  a  mean  of  reocmdliation,  be- 
tween Perdiccas  and  Craterus,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  pro- 
fessing withal  his  hatred  to  Antipater,  and  constant  faith  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to  maintain. 

Whilst  these  negociations  were  on  foot,  Neoptolemus 
came  with  his  broken  crew  to  Antipater  and  his  assodates, 
vilifying  Eumenes,  and  calling  him  a  scribe^  (at  whidi 
foolish  railing  they  laughed,)  but  extolling  the  virtue  of 
Craterus  (as  well  he  might)  with  high  commendatioDs; 
assuring  them,  that  if  Craterus  did  but  once  appear,  or  that 
his  voice  were  but  heard  by  any  Macedonian  in  Eumenes's 
camp,  the  victory  was  won,  for  they  would  all  forthwith 
revolt  unto  him.  Earnestly  therefore  he  deared  them  to 
give  him  aid  against  Eumenes,  and  especially  requested  thit 
Craterus  might  have. the  leading  of  the  army  to  be  sent 
Their  own  affections  did  easily  lead  them  to  condescend  to 
his  motion ;  and  good  hope  there  was,  that  the  reputation 
of  Craterus  might  previdl  as  much  as  the  force  whidi  be 
drew  along.  For  he  had  in  the  midst  of  Alexander's  vani- 
ties, when  others  (imitating  their  king)  betook  themselva 
to  the  Persian  fashions  of  garments  and  customs,  retained 
the  ancient  Macedonian  form  of  behaviour  and  appard; 
whereby  he  became  very  gracious  with  the  common  soldiers, 
who  beheld  these  new  tricks  of  Asia  with  discontented  eyes, 
as  reproachful  and  derogatory  to  the  manners  of  their  native 
country.  So  Antipater  took  the  way  towards  Cilicia,  to 
Vcid  Perdiccas  at  bay,  and  to  join  with  Ptolomy.  Craterus 
used  great  celerity  to  have  taken  Eumenes  revelling,  (as 
he  hoped,)  according  to  the  common  fashion  of  captains 
after  a  great  victory.  But  he  had  a  wary  and  well  advised 
enemy  to  encounter,  who  kept  good  esjnal  upon  him,  and 
with  much  wisdom  foresaw  all  that  was  to  be  feared,  aiid 
the  means  of  prevention,  which  his  courage  did  not  fail  to 
execute. 
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Eumenes  was  not  ignorant  that  Craterus  was  able  to  de- 
feat him  without  battle,  yea  without  stroke ;  him  therefore 
he  feared  more  than  the  army  following  him ;  (yet  the  army 
following  him  was  such  as  much  exceeded  his  own  in  foot- 
men, but  was  inferior  in  horsemen ;)  and  thought  it  more 
uneasy  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  revolting  to  him, 
than  from  knowing  him.  Hereupon  he  took  in  hand  a 
strange  piece  of  work,  which  desperation  (of  all  courses 
else)  taught  him,  and  wise  managing  prosperously  aocom« 
plished.  He  gave  out  reports  that  Neoptolemus  was  re- 
turned with  such  company  as  he  could  gather  together,  and 
had  gotten  Pigres  (a  captain  of  no  great  estimation,  who 
lay  not  far  off)  to  join  with  him.  Having  animated  his 
men  against  Neoptolemus,  whom  he  knew  to  be  despised 
and  hated  among  them,  (as  having  been  vanquished  by 
some  of  them,  and  forsaken  others  in  plain  £eld,  whilst  they 
valiantly  fought  in  his  quarrel,)  he  took  great  care  to  keep 
them  froln  receiving  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy ''s  mat- 
ters. Peremptorily  he  commanded  that  no  messenger  nor 
trumpeter  should  be  admitted ;  and  not  herewith  satisfied, 
he  placed  agunst  Craterus  no  one  Macedonian,  nor  any 
other  that  much  would  have  regarded  him,  had  he  been 
known :  but  Thracians,  Cappadocians,  and  Persians,  under 
the  leading  of  such  as  thought  more  highly  of  none  than 
of  Perdiccas  and  himself.  To  these  also  he  gave  in  charge, 
that  without  speaking  or  hearkening  to  any  word,  they  should 
run  upon  the  enemy,  and  ^ve  him  no  leisure  to  say  or  do 
any  thing,  but  fight.  The  directions  which  he  gave  to  others 
he  did  not  fail  to  execute  in  his  own  person ;  but  placing 
himself  in  the  right  wing  of  his  battle,  opposite  to  Neo- 
ptolemus, who  (as  he  understood)  conducted  the  left  wing 
0Q  the  contrary  side,  he  held  the  Macedonians  arranged  in 
good  order,  and  ready  to  charge  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the 
distance  would  give  leave.  A  rising  piece  of  ground  lay 
between  them,  which  having  ascended,  the  armies  disco- 
vered each  other ;  but  that  of  Eumenes  every  way  prepared" 
for  the  fight,  the  other  wearied  with  long  journeys,  which 
over  hastily  they  had  made,  seeking  the  deceitful  issue  of 
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friv(dous  hopes.     Then  was  it  high  time  for  Craterua  (hav- 
ing  failed  in  surpnmng  them  as  enemies)  to  discover  faimsdf 
to  his  old  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  of  whom  he  cx>uki  see 
none.     Phoenix  a  Tenidian,  and  Artabazus  a  Persian,  had 
the  leading  of  that  side,  who,  mindful  of  their  instructions, 
began  to  give  upon  him  with  such  countenance  as  tM  him 
his  error,  which  to  redeem,  he  bade  his  men  fight,  and  win 
the  day,  and  take  the  spoil  to  themselves.     But  the  beir 
whose  skin  he  sells  is  not  yet  caught.   The  ground  whereoo 
the  battle  was  fought  gave  most  advantage  to  the  bone^ 
who  encountered  very  roughly  on  all  parts,  especaaUy  about 
Eumenes  and  Neoptolemus,  who  as  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
covered one  another  could  not  contain  themselvea,  but  with 
great  rage  met  body  to  body,  and  letting  loose  their  bridki 
grapjded  so  violently  together,  that  their  horses  ran  from 
under  them,  leaving  both  of  them  tumbhng  on  the  ground. 
Neoptolemus  rose  first  up,  but  Eumenes  had  his  sword  fint 
drawn,  wherewith  he  houghed  the  other,  cau^ng  him  to&U 
down  and  fight  upon  one  knee.     In  this  conflict  they  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  but  Neoptolemus  giving  shght  ones 
took  such  as  were  deadly,  by  which  he  died  in  the  place, 
and  was  there  (being  half  dead  half  alive)  stripped  by  his 
mortal  enemy,  whose  reviUngs  he  requited,  l3ring  even  at  the 
last  gasp,  with  one  wound  in  the  groin,  dangerous  had  it  not 
wanted  force.     The  death  of  Neoptolemus  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  run  away  upon  the  spur,  and  seek  shelter  behind 
the  battles  of  their  foot.  They  were  nothing  body  pursued : 
lor  Eumenes  pained  himself  to  carry  succour  to  hb  left 
wing,  which  he  suspected  much  to  be  distressed ;  but  found 
accompanied  with  the  same  fortune  that  had  assisted  hin 
when  he  fought  in  person.     Craterus  had  gallantly  bone 
himself  a  while,  and  sustained  the  impression  of  Artidiaxuf 
and  Phcenix  with  more  courage  than  force,  holding  it  no- 
ting agreeable  with  his  honour  to  retire  and  protract  the 
fight,  when  he  was  charged  by  men  of  little  estimation  or 
note.     Otherwise  it  is  not   unlikely  that  be  might  have 
either  carried  the  day,  or  preserved  himself  to  a  better  ad- 
venture by  g^vii^  ground,  as  the  rest  (when  he  and  Neo- 
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ptdlemus  were  slain)  did.  But  whilst  he  sought  to  preserve 
his  reputation,  he  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  or  his 
falling  from  his  horse,  through  force  of  a  wound  received ; 
upon  which  accident  he  was  trampled  under  foot  by  many 
that  knew  him  not,  and  so  perished  unknown,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  know  it.  Eumenes  coming  to  the  place  where 
be  lay  made  great  lamentation,  as  having  always  loved  and 
honoured  Craterus,  of  whose  death  he  was  now  become  the 
instrument.  The  vanquished  army  entertained  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Eumenes,  making  show  of  willingness  to  become 
his  followers;  but  their  intent  was  only  to  refresh  them- 
selves, which  (by  his  permission)  having  done,  they  stole 
away  by  night,  and  fled  toward  Antipater. 

This  battle,  fought  within  ten  days  of  the  former,  won  to 
Eumenes  more  reputation  than  good-will ;  for  his  own  sol- 
diers took  the  death  of  Craterus  heavily,  and  the  armies 
lying  further  off  were  enraged  with  the  news.  But  other 
matters  there  were  which  incensed  men  against  him,  besides 
the  death  of  Craterus,  whereof  it  manifestly  appeared,  that 
lie  was  as  sorry  as  any  that  pretended  greater  heaviness. 
His  army  wanted  pay.  This  was  a  great  fault,  which  he 
wisely  amended,  by  giving  to  them  the  spoil  of  such  towns 
as  were  ill  affected  to  him.  So  he  redeemed  the  love  of  his 
own  men,  who  of  their  mere  motion  appointed  unto  him  a 
guard  for  defence  of  his  person.  Others  were  not  so  easy 
to  be  reconciled.  They  who  had  been  traitors  to  Perdiccas 
hated  him  for  his  faithfulness,  as  greatly  as  they  thought 
that  he  would  hate  them  for  their  falsehood ;  neither  found 
they  any  fairer  way  of  excusing  their  late  revolt,  than  by 
accusing  and  condemning  the  side  which  they  had  forsaken. 
Wherefore  they  proclaimed  Eumenes  a  traitor,  and  con- 
demned him  to  die;  but  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  give 
that  sentence,  than  to  put  it  in  execution. 

SECT.  X. 

Quarrels  between  Eurydke  the  queen  and  Python  the  protector. 
Python  resigns  his  office,  into  which  Antipater  is  chosen, 

PYTHON  and  Aridseus  being  chosen  protectors  of  king 
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Aridaeus  and  the  children  of  Alexander,  took  the  way  to  Aaa 
the  Less,  conducting  the  anny  through  Syria.     Of  these 
two  Python  was  the  greater  in  reputation,  yet  far  too  weak 
to  sustain  so  important  a  charge.     For  Eurydice,  wife  to 
king  Aridseus,  was  come  to  her  husband,  a  lady  of  a  mas- 
culine sjnnt,  well  understanding  what  she  was  oar  should  be, 
and  thinking  herself  able  to  support  the  weight  which  for- 
tune had  laid  upon  her  foolish  husband,  being  due  to  her 
own  title.     Her  mother  Cyna,  aster  to  Alexander  by  her 
father  king  Philip,  was  married  (as  hath  been  shewed)  to 
Amyntas,  who  was  right  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  MaoedoOi 
being  the  only  son  of  king  Perdiccas,  Philip^s  elder  brother. 
This  Cyna  was  a  warlike  woman;  she  had  led  MnmOf 
and  (as  a  true  sister  of  Alexander)  fighting  hand  to  lumd 
with  Caeria,  queen  of  the  Phrygians,  a  virago  like  imto 
hersdf,  had  slain  her.     She  brought  up  this  Euiydioe  in 
the  same  unwomanly  art  of  war,  who  now  among  the  sol- 
diers began  to  put  in  practice  the  rudiments  of  her  educs- 
tion,  to  the  small  contentment  of  Python,  that  could  not 
brook  her  curious  intermeddling  in  his  charge.    Whether  it 
were  so  that  Python  had  some  purpose  to  advance  the  son 
of  Alexander  by  Roxana  to  the  kingdom,  (as  once  he  bad 
sought  to  do,)  or  whether  the  queen  did  suspect  him  at  some 
such  intent ;  or  whether  only  desire  of  rule  caused  her  to 
quarrel  with  him ;  quarrel  she  did,  which  disturbed  the  pro- 
ceeding against  Eumenes.     The  army  having  shaken  off 
such  a  rank  rider  as  Perdiccas,  would  not  afterward  be 
reined  with  a  twined  thread.    Python,  bearing  himself  upon 
his  office,  took  upon  him  to  ^ve  directions  in  the  king's 
name,  which  the  queen  did  oftendmes  control,  uang  the 
same  name,  with  more  authority,  and  better  liking  at  the 
soldiers.    Python,  seeing  this,  would  needs  re«gn  his  office; 
whether  upon  weariness  of  the  contentions  daily  gro^nng^ 
or  on  purpose  to  bring  the  queen  into  envy,  it  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  he  thought,  that  now  being  the  far  worthiest  man 
in  the  camp  he  should  be  entreated  to  retain  the  place,  and 
have  his  authority  confirmed,  or  (as  might  be)  increased, 
were  it  but  for  want  of  a  fit  successor.     Eurydice  was  do- 
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thing  sorry  at  this  course,  for  now  she  thought  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  at  her  own  will,  being  freed  from 
the  troublesome  assistance  of  a  protector.  But  the  soldiers 
disappointed  both  her  and  Python  of  their  contrary  exr 
pectations,  choosing  Antipater,  the  only  powerful  man  of 
AIexander'*s  captains  then  living,  into  the  room  of  Python. 
Hereat  the  queen  fretted  exceedingly,  and  began  to  deal 
earnestly  with  the  Macedonians,  that  they  should  acknowr 
ledge  no  lord,  save  only  the  king  their  sovereign.  Yet  she 
£uled  of  her  purpose,  being  hindered  (as  may  seem)  by 
three  things ;  the  apparent  weakness  of  her  husband ;  the 
growth  of  Alexander's  children,  who  (though  bom  of  out- 
landish women)  were  bred  in  the  Macedonian  camp ;  and 
the  mightiness  of  Antipater,  who  commanding  a  great  army 
near  at  hand  arrived  in  few  days  at  the  camp,  and  enforced 
Eurydice  to  hold  herself  content.  Antipater  was  of  such 
power  that  he  needed  not  to  work  by  any  close  devices,  a9 
Perdicca^  had  done;  he  had  no  concurrents ;  all  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces  that  remained  alive  acknowledged  him  their 
better ;  yea,  many  of  them  he  displaced  out  of  hand,  putr 
ting  others  in  their  rooms.  This  done,  he  took  the  king, 
queen,  and  princes  along  with  him  into  Macedonia,  leaving 
Antigonus  general  of  the  royal  army :  to  whom,  for  his 
good  services  done  and  to  be  done  against  Eumenes,  he 
gave  the  rule  of  Su»ana,  besides  his  former,  provinces,  and 
committed  into  his  hands  the  government  of  Asia  during 

that  war. 

SECT.  XI. 

Aniigonut,  lieutenant  of  Asia,  wins  a  battle  of  Eumenes^  and  besiege 
eth  him  in  Nora :  he  vanquisheth  other  followers  of  Perdiccas.    . 

HERE  begins  the  greatness  of  Antigonus,  whose  power 
in  few  years  overgrowing  the  rest,  wanted  little  of  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  whole  monarchy.  He  was  to  make  war 
upon  Eumenes,  Alcetas  the  brother,  and  Attains  the  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Perdiccas;  work  enough  to  keep  his  army 
employed  in  the  pubUc  service,  till  such  time  as  he  might 
find  occaidon  to  make  use  of  it  in  his  own  business.  The 
first  of  these  which  he  undertook  was  Eumenes,  with  whon^ 
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Alcetas  and  Attalus  refused  to  join,  having  unseaaonablj 
contended  with  him  in  time  of  common  danger  about  the 
chief  j^ace.     Eumenes  had  an  army  strong  in  number,  cou- 
rage, and  all  needful  provisions ;  but  obedient  cHily  at  dis^ 
cretion.     Therefore  Antigonus  tried  all  ways  of  comiptiiig 
his  soldiers,  tempting  first  the  whole  army  with  letters  : 
which  practice  failing  by  the  cunning  of  Eumenes^  (who 
made  ^ow,  as  if  he  himself  had  scattered  abroad  thooe  let- 
ters to  try  the  faith  of  his  men,)  he  dealt  apart  with  such 
captains  as  he  thought  most  easy  to  be  won.    Of  these  op- 
twis  one  rebelled,  breaking  out  too  hastily  before  aaj 
help  was  near  him,  yet  looking  so  carelessly  to  himsdi^ 
that  he  and    his   were  surprised,  when   he   thought  his 
enemies  far  ofi*.     Another  follower  of  Eumenes  (or  nither 
of  good  fortune,  which  he  thought  now  to  be  in  compuij 
with  Antigonus)  kept  his  treachery  secret,  reserving  it  for 
the  time  of  execution.     Upon  confidence  of  the  tmnD 
which  this  false  man  Apollonides  had  undertaken,  Antigo- 
nus presented  battle  to  Eumenes;  in   the  heat  wbenof 
Apolk>nides,  general  of  the  horse  to  Eumenes,  fled  over  to 
the  contrary  side,  with  such  as  he  could  get  to  follow  bim; 
but  was  closely  followed  by  some,  whose  company  he  desired 
not.     Eumenes,  perceiving  the  irrecoverable  mischief  wfaidi 
this  traitorous  practice  brought  upon  him,  pursued  the  vil- 
lain, and  cut  him  ofi*  before  he  could  thrust  himself  into  the 
troops  of  Antigonus,  and  boast  of  his  treachery.     This  was 
some  comfort  to  Eumenes  in  the  loss  of  that  battle,  whidi 
disabled  him  utterly  to  keep  the  field,  and  left  it  very  hard 
for  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat.  Tet  one  thing  he  did,  whid 
much  amazed  his  enemies,  and  (though  a  matter  of  small 
importance)  caused  Antigonus  himself  to  admire  his  hi^ 
resolution.     It  was  held  no  small  part  of  the  victory  to  get 
possession  of  the  dead  bodies.     Eumenes,  whilst  AntigoDiB 
held  him  in  chase,  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  fetduog  s 
compass,  returned  to  the  place  where  the  battle  hiid  beeo 
fought ;  there  he  burned  (according  to  the  manner  of  the 
tim^)  the  bodies  of  his  own  men,  and  interred  the  bcMiea  and 
ashes  c^  the  captains  and  common  soldiers  apart,  raising  op 
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heap9  of  earth  as  mountains  over  them,  and  so  went  hit 
way.    As  this  bold  adventure  bred  in  the  Macedonians 
(returned  to  their  camp)  great  admiration  of  his  brave  9fi* 
rit,  so  the  news  which  Menander  (who  was  set  to  look  unto 
their  carriages)  brought  and  published  among  them,  en- 
ticed them  to  love  him  as  their  honourable  friend     He  had 
found  Menander  in  an  open  plain,  careless,  as  after  an  as- 
sured victory,  and  loaden  with  the  spoils  of  many  nations, 
the  rewards  of  their  long  service,  all  which  he  might  havc^ 
taken;  but  fearing  lest  such  a  purchase  should  prove  a 
heavy  burden  to  him,  whose  chief  hope  consisted  in  swifk 
expedition,  he  gave  secret  warning  to  Menander  to  fly  to 
the  mountains,  whilst  he  detained  his  men  (whom  authority 
could  not  have  restrained)  by  this  sleight,  setting  them  to  bait 
their  horses.    The  Macedonians  extolled  him  for  this  oour« 
tesy^  as  a  noUe  gentleman  that  had  forborne  when  it  lay  in 
his  power  to  strip  them  out  of  all  their  wealth,  and  make 
th^  children  slaves,  and  to  ravish  their  wives ;  but  An* 
tigonus  told  them,  that  he  had  not  forborne  to  do  this  out 
<^  any  good-will  to  them,  but  out  of  mere  subtlety  had 
avoided  those  precious  fetters  which  would  have  hindered 
his  speedy  flight.     He  told  them  true.     For  Eumenes  did 
not  <mly  think  all  carriages  to  be  overburdensome,  but  the 
number  of  his  men  to  be  more  troublesome  than  available 
in  his  intended  course.     Wherefore  he  sent  them  from  him 
as  fast  as  he  could,  wishing  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  retaining  only  five  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred 
foot.  When  he  had  wearied  Antigonus  a  while  in  following 
him  up  and  down,  he  came  to  Nora;  where  again  keeping  no 
more  about  him  than  necessity  required  to  make  good  the 
place,  he  lovingly  dismissed  all  the  rest.     Nora  was  a  little 
fortress  in  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  so 
strongly  atuated  that  it  seemed  impregnable,  and  so  well 
victualled  and  stored  with  all  necessaries,  that  it  might  hold 
out  for  many  years.     Thither  did  Antigonus  follow  him, 
with  more  desire  to  make  him  his  friend  than  to  vanquish 
hini  in  war.     To  this  purpose  he  entertained  parley  with 
him,  but  in  vain.     For  whereas  Antigonus  offered  him 
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pardon  and  his  love^  Eumencs  required  restitution  of  his 
provinces,  which  could  not  be  granted  without  Antipater'i 
consent.    Then  was  Nora  closed  up,  where  Antigonus  leav- 
ing  sufficient   strength  for  continuance  of  the  si^e,  took 
his  journey  into  Pisidia  against  Alcetas  and  Attalus,  with 
whom  he  made  short  work.     He  came  upon  them  unex- 
pected, and  seized  on  passages  which  wanted  not  men,  but 
such  a  captain  as  Eumenes  to  have  defended  them.  Aketis 
and  Attalus,  as  they  had  been  too  secure  before  his  coming, 
so  were  they  too  adventurous  in  fighting  at  the  first  aglit, 
upon  all  disadvantages ;  and  their  folly  was  attended  with 
suitable  event.     Attalus,  with  many  principal  captains,  was 
taken ;  Alcetas  fled  to  the  city  of  Termesus,  where  the  lore 
of  the  younger  sort  was  toward  him  so  vehement,  that 
stopping  their  ears  agmnst  all  persuaaons  of  the  andent 
men,  they  needs  would  hazard  their  hves  and  their  oountfj 
in  his  defence.     Yet  this  availed  him  nothing.    For  the  go- 
vernors of  the  town,  having  secretly  compounded  with  An- 
tigonus,  caused  the  young  men  to  sally  out,  and  using  the 
time  of  advantage,  they  with  their  servants  did  set  upon 
Alcetas,  who,  unable  to  resist,  slew  himself.   His  dead  body 
was  conveyed  to  Antigonus,  and  by  him,  barbarously  torn, 
was  cast  forth  without  burial.    When  Antigonus  was  gone, 
the  young  men  interred  the  carcass  with  solemn  funerabi 
having  once  been  minded  to  set  on  fire  their  own  town  in 
revenge  of  his  death.     Such  favour  had  he  purchased  with 
courteous  liberality :  but  to  make  an  able  general,  one  rir- 
tue,  how  great  soever,  is  insufficient. 

SECT.  XII. 
Ptolomy  wins  Syria  and  Phanicia.    The  death  of  AntipaUf. 

WHILST  these  things  were  in  doing,  the  rest  of  the 
princes  lay  idle,  rather  seeking  to  enjoy  their  governments 
for  the  present,  than  to  confirm  or  enlarge  them.  Only 
Ptolomy  looking  abroad  won  all  Sjrria  and  Phoenicia;  an 
action  of  great  importance,  but  not  remarkable  for  any  cir- 
cumstance in  the  managing.  He  sent  a  lieutenant  thither 
with  an  army,  who  quickly  took  Laomedon  prisoner,  that 
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ruled  there  by  appointment  of  Antipater,  and  formerly  of 
Perdiocas ;  but,  as  may  seem,  without  any  great  strength  of 
soldiers,  far  from  asnstants,  and  vainly  relying  upon  the  au- 
thority which  had  given  him  that  province,  and  was  now 
occupied  with  greater  cares  than  with  seeking  to  maintain 
him  in  his  office. 

Antipater  was  old  and  sickly,  desirous  of  rest,  and  there- 
fore contented  to  let  Antigonus  pursue  the  despatch  of  those 
businesses  in  Asia.  He  had  with  him  Polysperchon,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  Alexander'*s  captains,  that  had  lately 
suppressed  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  j^tolians,  which 
nation  had  stirred  in  the  quarrel  of  Perdiccas,  prevailing 
fSeu:  at  the  first,  but  soon  losing  all  that  they  had  gained 
whilst  Antipater  was  abroiad  in  his  Cilician  expedition.  In 
thb  Polysperchon  Antipater  did  repose  great  confidence ; 
so  far  forth,  that  (suspecting  the  youth  of  his  own  son  Cas- 
sander  of  insuflSciency  in  so  great  a  charge)  he  bequeathed 
unto  him  on  his  deathbed  the  government  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  together  with  his  office  of  protectorship.  So  Anti- 
pater died,  being  fourscore  years  old,  having  always  tra- 
▼uled  in  the  great  affairs  of  mighty  princes  with  such  repu- 
tation, that  Alexander  in  all  his  greatness  was  jealous  of 
him,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander  did  either  quietly  ^ve 
place  unto  him,  or  were  unfortunate  in  making  oppositions. 
In  his  private  qualities  he  was  a  subtle  man,  temperate,  fru- 
gal, and  of  a  philosophical  behaviour,  not  unlearned,  as. 
having  been  scholar  to  Aristotle,  and  written  some  histories. 
He  had  been  much  molested  by  Olympias,  Alexander's  mo- 
ther, whom  after  the  death  of  her  son  he  compelled  to  ab- 
stain from  coming  into  Macedonia,  or  intermeddling  in  mat- 
ters of  estate :  yea,  at  his  own  death  he  gave  especial  direc- 
ticm,  that  no  woman  should  be  permitted  to  deal  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  But  this  precept  was  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  yet,  ere  long,  by  sorrowful  experience  approved 
to  have  been  sound  and  good. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Of  Polysperchon^  who  succeeded  unto  Antipater  in  the  proiecUnkip. 
The  insurrection  of  Casscmder  against  him. 

POLYSPEItCHON  was  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  war, 
having  long  time  been  apprentice  in  that  occupation ;  other 
qualities,  requisite  in  so  high  an  office  as  he  underwent, 
either  nature  had  not  given  to  him,  or  time  had  robbed  him 
qf  them.  He  managed  his  business  more  formally  than 
wisely,  as  a  man  of  a  second  wit,  fitter  to  assist  than  to  cooi- 
iliand  in  chief.  At  the  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  he 
called  to  council  all  his  friends,  wherein,  for  weighty  cood- 
derations,  (as  they  who  weighed  not  the  contrary  reasons 
held  them,)  the  queen  Olympias  was  revoked  out  of  Epirus 
into  Macedon,  that  the  presence  of  Alexander's  mother 
might  countenance  and  strengthen  their  proceedings.  For 
the  condition  of  the  times  requiring  that  the  governors  of 
provinces  abroad  should  keep  greater  armies  than  were  need- 
ful or  easy  to  be  retained  about  the  person  of  the  king  in 
Macedonia,  it  seemed  expedient  that  the  face  of  the  court 
should  be  filled  with  all  majesty,  that  might  give  authority 
to  the  injunctions  from  thence  proceeding,  and  by  an  awful 
regard  contain  within  the  bounds  of  duty  such  as  could  not 
by  force  have  been  kept  in  order,  being  strong,  and  lymg 
too  far  ofi*. 

'  Such  care  was  taken  for  prevention  of  imaginary  dangers 
and  out  of  sight,  whilst  present  mischief  lay  unregarded  in 
their  bosoms.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  was  not 
able  to  discover  that  great  sufficiency  in  Polysperchon  for 
which  his  father  had  reposed  in  him  so  much  confidence; 
neither  could  he  discern  such  odds  in  the  quality  of  himself 
and  Polysperchon  as  was  in  their  fortune.  He  was  Idl 
captain  of  one  thousand ;  which  office,  by  practice  of  those 
times,  was  of  more  importance  than  the  title  now  seems  to 
imply.  He  should  thereby  have  been  as  camp-ma^er,  cr 
lieutenant-general  to  the  other ;  a  place  no  way  satisfying^ 
his  ambition,  that  thought  himself  the  better  man.  There- 
fore he  began  to  examine  his  own  power,  and  compare  with 
the  forces  likely  to  oppose  him.     All  that  had  relied  on  his 
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father  were  his  own  assured,  eq)ecially  such  as  commanded 
the  garrisons  bestowed  in  the  principal  cities  of  Greece. 
The  like  hope  was  of  the  magistrates,  and  others  of  princi- 
pal authority  in  those  commonweals,  whose  forms  had  been 
corrected  by  Antipater,  that  they  would  follow  the  side,  and 
draw  in  many  partakers :  it  concerned  these  men  in  their 
own  particular  to  adhere  unto  the  captains  by  whom  their 
£EK;tion  was  upheld;  and  by  whom  the  rascal  multitude, 
covetous  of  regaining  the  tyrannous  power  which  they  had  * 
formerly  exercised  over  the  principal  citizens,  were  kept  in 
order,   obeying  their  betters  perforce.     Besides  all  these 
lielps,  Cassander  had  the  secret  love  of  queen  Eurydice, 
who  had  in  private  rendered  him  such  courtesy  as  was  due 
only  to  her  husband.     But  neither  the  queen'*s  favour  nor 
all  his  other  possibilities  gave  him  confidence  to  break  out 
into  open  rebellion;  because   he  saw  Polysperchon  much 
reverenced  among  the  Macedonians,  and  strong  enough  to 
suppress  him  before  he  could  have  made  head.     Therefore 
he  made  show  of  following  his  pleasures  in  the  country,  and 
calling  many  of  his  friends  about  him,  under  pretence  of 
hunting,  advised  with  them  upon  the  safest  course,  and 
most  free  from  all  suspicion.     The  necessity  was  apparent 
of  raising  an  army  before  the  business  were  set  on  foot ;  and 
to   do  this,  opportunity  presented   him  with   fair   means. 
Ptolomy  had  by  fine  force,  without  any  commission,  annexed 
Syria  to  his  government  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene:  this  was 
too  much  either  for  the  king  to  trust  him  with,  or  for  him 
to  part  with.     Antigonus,  upon  the  first  news  of  Antipa- 
ter^s  deaths  began  to  lay  hold  upon  all  that  he  could  get,  in 
such  sort,  that  he  manifestly  discovered  his  intent  of  making 
himself  lord  of  all  Asia.     These  two  therefore  stood  in  need 
of  a  civil  war ;  which  Cassander  well  noted,  and  presumed 
withal,  that  the  friendship  which  had  passed  between  his 
£ftther  and  them  would  avail  him  somewhat.     Whereupon 
iie  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  them  both ;  and  within 
a  little  while  conveyed  himself  on  a  sudden  over  the  Hel- 
leqpoBt,  that  he  might  in  person  advance  the  business  with 
greater  speed.     Much  persuasion  is  needless  in  winning  a 
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man  to  what  he  desireth.  Aiitigonus  coveted  nothing  more 
than  to  find  Polysperchon  work  by  raising  soaie  commotion 
in  Greece.  Yet  (as  formalities  must  not  be  neglected)  Cas- 
sander  did  very  earnestly  press  him,  by  the  memory  of  hii 
father,  and  all  requisite  conjurations,  to  assist  him  in  tUs 
enterprise ;  telling  him  that  Ptolomy  was  ready  to  dedait 
for  them,  and  urging  him  to  a  speedy  despatch.  Antig»> 
nus  on  the  other  side  repaid  him  with  the  same  coin ;  say- 
ing, that  for  his  own  sake,  and  his  dead  father^  whom  be 
had  very  dearly  loved,  he  would  not  fail  to  give  him  aH 
manner  of  succour.  Having  thus  feasted  one  another  with 
words,  they  were  nothing  slack  in  preparing  the  commoo 
means  leading  to  their  several  ends. 

SECT.    XIV. 

The  unworthy  courses  held  by  Polysperchon  for  the  keeping  domnsf 

Cassander. 

GREA.T  necessity  there  was  of  timely  provision:  far 
Polysperchon  needed  no  other  instructions  to  inform  him  of 
Cassander^s  drift,  than  the  news  of  his  departure.  He  w» 
not  ignorant  of  the  ready  disposition  which  might  be  found 
in  Antigonus  and  Ptolomy,  to  the  strengthening  of  rebelfioD ; 
and  well  he  knew  that  one  principal  hope  of  Cassander  wis 
reposed  in  the  confidence  of  such  as  ruled  in  the  Gredan 
estate.  Therefore  (loving  to  work  circumspectly)  he  called 
another  council,  wherein  it  was  concluded,  that  the  pcqpular 
form  of  government  should  be  erected  in  all  the  cities  of 
Greece ;  the  garrisons  withdrawn ;  and  that  all  magistntei 
and  principal  men,  into  whose  hands  Antipater  had  coiik> 
mitted  the  supreme  authority,  should  forthwith  be  either 
slain  or  banished.  This  was  a  sure  way  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Cassander^s  friends,  and  to  raise  up  many  ene- 
mies to  him  in  all  quarters.  Yet  hereby  was  disclosed  bodi 
an  unthankfut  nature  in  Polysperchon,  and  a  factious  malioe 
in  Jbis -adherents.  For  how  could  be  be  excused  of  extreme 
ingratitude,  that  for  hatred  of  the  son  went  about  to  didio- 
nour  the  father^s  actions,  whose  only  bounty  had  enaUid 
him  to  do  it  ?  or  what  could  be  said  in  their  defence^  who 
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flought  to  destroy  many  worthy  men,  friends  to  the  state,  by 
whom  the  Greeks  were  held  restrained  from  stirring  against 
the  Macedonians ;  and,  in  opposition  to  their  private  enemy, 
gave  -the  rule  of  things  to  base  companions,  and  such  as  na- 
turally maligned  the  empire  ?  But  as  in  man'*s  body,  through 
ttoews  newly  issuing  from  one  branch,  a  finger  is  more 
"▼exed  by  inflammation  of  his  next  neighbour,  than  by  any 
distemper  in  the  contrary  hand ;  so  in  bodies  politic,  the 
humours  of  men,  subdivided  in  faction,  are  more  enraged  by 
the  disagreeable  qualities  of  such  as  curb  them  in  their 
nearest  purposes,  than  they  are  exasperated  by  the  general 
opposition  of  such  as  are  divided  from  them  in  the  main 
trunk.  Hereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  contrary  religions 
are  invited  to  help  against  neighbour  princes,  bordering 
enemies  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  civil  wars,  and  ancient 
hatred  called  to  counsel  agunst  injurious  friends.  Of  this 
fault  nature  is  not  guilty ;  she  hath  taught  the  arm  to  ofier 
itself  unto  manifest  loss  in  defence  of  the  head ;  they  are  de^ 
praved  affections  which  render  men  sensible  of  their  own 
particular,  and  forgetful  of  the  more  general  good,  for  which 
they  were  created. 

The  decree,  whereby  the  Greeks  were  presented  with  a 
wn  show  of  liberty,  ran  under  the  king^s  name ;  but  so  as 
€iiie  might  easily  discern  that  Polysperchon  had  guided  his 
pen.  For  the  main  pcnnt  was,  that  they  should  follow  such 
€firections  as  Polysperchon  gave,  and  treat  with  him  about 
all  difficulties.  In  the  rest,  it  contained  such  a  deal  of  kind- 
ness, as,  proceeding  on  a  sudden  from  those  who  had  kept 
them  in  hard  subjection,  might  well  appear  to  have  some 
other  root  than  the  pretended  good-will ;  and  was  of  itself 
too  base  and  unfit  for  a  king  to  use  toward  his  conquered 
tulyeets  and  often-subdued  rebels. 

SECT.    XV. 
Of  tke  great  commotions  raised  in  Athens  by  Polysperchon  s  decree. 

The  death  of  Phocion. 

NEVERTHELESS  the  Athenians  with  immoderate  joy 
entertained  this  happy-Sjseming  proclamation,  and  sought 
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how  to  put  it  in  execution  without  further  delay.  But  Ni- 
canor,  captain  of  the  garrison  which  kept  one  oi  tbdr  ha- 
vens called  Munychia,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  would 
needs  take  longer  time  of  deliberation  than  was  pleasing  to 
their  hasty  desires. 

Nicanor,  as  a  trusty  follower  of  Cassander,  was  by  him 
shifted  into  the  place,  and  Menillus  (that  was  captain  there 
before)  discharged,  when  Antipater  was  newly  dead.  His 
coming  to  Athens  was  no  way  grateful  to  the  citizens,  who 
soon  after,  hearing  the  news  of  Antipater^s  death,  cried  out 
upon  Phodon,  saying,  that  he  had  sufBdent  intelligence  of 
that  accident,  and  might,  by  advertising  them  in  dae  time, 
have  put  into  their  hands  a  fair  opportunity  of  thrust- 
ing out  the  Macedonians.  But  these  exclamations  aigued 
no  more  than  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  MaceddniaD  yoke* 
Far  more  grievously  would  they  have  be^i  offended,  had 
they  known  the  instructions  which  Cassander  had  given  to 
Nicanor,  and  his  resolution  to  follow  them.  It  was  coo- 
eluded,  that  he  should  not  only  retain  Munychia^  any  in- 
junction to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  but  that  be  should 
find  means  to  thrust  some  companies  into  Piraeus,  and  fortify 
that  also,  which  was  the  principal  haven,  against  the  high 
town.  How  to  accomplish  this  he  rather  wanted  some  rea- 
sonable pretence  than  good  ability.  But  the  Atbeoitos 
were  not  long  in  giving  him  sufficient  cause  to  do  that,  whidi 
he  would  have  done  without  any  cause  given.  They  de- 
sired him  to  come  unto  their  coundl  assembled  in  the  Pi- 
raeus, there  to  consider  of  the  king^s  proclamation ;  whither 
upon  Phocion'^s  word  and  safe  conduct  he  came,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  them  to  hold  with  Cassander  in  the  war  wUdi 
was  ready  to  break  forth.  Contrariwise  they  urged  hio 
first  of  all  to  make  them  masters  of  their  own,  which  how  to 
use  they  might  consult  afterwards.  Each  of  them  refusing 
to  condescend  unto  the  other'*s  demand,  the  Athenians  (who 
did  always  measure  justice  by  profit,  yet  seldom  thrived  hj 
that  course)  practised  with  Dercyllus,  a  captain  followiiig 
Polysperchon,  and  then  lying  near  at  hand,  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  town,  and  take  Nicanor  prisoner.     But  Pho- 
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cion,  who  then  governed  in  Athens,  a  man  very  unlike  to 
the  rest  of  the  citizens,  being  nothing  pleased  with  such  a 
trick  of  politic  dishonesty,  did  quietly  suffer  him  to  depart, 
and  save  himself. 

Nicanor  hereupon  began  to  devise  upon  taking  Piraeus ; 
Do^  as  following  now  the  project  of  Cassander,  but  prose- 
cuting his  own  just  revenge.  He  levied  as  many  soldiers  as 
he  could,  and  drew  them  closely  into  Munychia;  which 
done,  he  issued  into  Piraeus,  took  it,  and  intrenched  him- 
self therein ;  to  the  exceeding  discomfort  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  lately  impatient  of  his  keeping  the  one  haven,  saw  him 
now  master  of  both.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon, 
came  thither  shortly  after  with  an  army.  Then  were  the 
citizens  in  great  hope  of  recovering  all,  and  addressed  them- 
selves unt6  him  ;  who  made  fair  shows,  intending  mere  mis* 
chief,  which  they  perceived  not,  being  blinded  with  the  vain 
epistles  of  his  father,  and  of  Olympias  the  old  queen.  Oly m- 
pias  taking  upon  her  to  command,  before  she  durst  well  ad- 
venture to  return  into  Macedon,  had  peremptorily  charged 
Nicanor  to  restore  to  the  Athenians  the  places  which  he 
held ;  but  he  would  first  consider  more  of  the  matter.  Po- 
lysperchon had  further  ordained,  that  the  isle  of  Samos 
should  be  rendered  unto  them ;  a  goodly  offer,  had  it  ac- 
corded with  his  power  and  meaning.  He  was  indeed  so 
far  from  purposing  to  let  them  have  Samos,  that  as  yet  he 
did  not  throughly  intend  to  let  them  have  themselves.  The 
commodity  of  their  havens  was  such,  as  he  would  rather  get 
into  his  own  hands  than  leave  in  theirs ;  yet  rather  wished 
in  theirs  than  in  Cassander'^s.  His  son  Alexander,  not 
ignorant  of  this,  made  fair  show  to  the  Atlienians,  and  spent 
much  labour  in  communing  with  Nicanor,  but  suffered  not 
them,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  labour,  to  intermeddle  with 
the  business.  Hereupon  the  citizens  grew  jealous,  and  the 
displeasure  they  conceived  against  him  they  poured  out 
upon  Phocion,  depriving  him  of  his  office.  This  was  done 
ivith  much  tiunult;  banished  men  and  strangers  thrusting 
themselves  into  the  assembly  of  the  citizens,  who,  distracted 
with  sundry  passions,  growing  out  of  their  present  misfor- 
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tunes,  thought  every  one  that  best  could  inveigfa  against 
things  past  a  most  Ukely  man  to  find  some  remedy  for  the 
evil  threatening  them.  In  this  hurlyburly  was  Alexander 
devising  how  he  might  come  to  some  good  point  of  compiv 
sition  with  Nicanor,  and  held  much  privy  oonferenoe  with 
him ;  which  he  could  not  so  secretly  carry  but  thai  his  ne- 
gotiation was  discovered,  whereby  the  uproar  in  the  town 
was  so  far  increased,  that  Phocion  with  many  of  his  friends 
were  accused,  and  driven  to  seek  safi^ard  of  their  lives  bf 
flight.  So  they  came  to  Alexander,  who  entertained  them 
gently,  and  gave  them  his  letters  of  commendation  to  his 
father,  desiring  him  to  take  them  into  his  protectioa. 

Polysperchon  was  in  the  country  of  Phods,  ready  to  enter 
with  an  army  into  Attica.  Thith^  came  PhocioB  with  his 
companions,  hoping  well  that  the  letters  which  they  brought, 
and  their  own  deserts,  (having  always  been  friends  to  the 
Macedonians  as  far  as  the  good  of  th^  country  gave 
leave,)  should  be  enough  to  get  patronage  to  their  imio- 
cency.  Be^des  all  this,  Dinarchus,  a  Corinthian,  PcJyqier- 
chon's  familiar  friend,  went  along  with  them,  (in  an  erfl 
hour,)  who  promised  to  himself  and  them  great  favoiir  by 
means  of  his  acquaintance.  But  Polysperchon  was  an  ihi- 
stable  man,  very  earnest  in  what  he  took  in  hand,  yet,  ei- 
ther for  want  of  judgment  in  following  them,  or  of  honesty 
in  holding  the  best  of  them,  easily  changing  his  intended 
courses,  and  doing  things  by  the  halves,  which  made  lum 
commonly  fail  of  good  success.  For  fear  of  Cassander,  he 
had  ofiered  wonderful  kindness  to  the  Athenians ;  this  had 
caused  them  to  love  him :  out  of  their  love  he  gathered  hope 
of  deceiving  them,  which  made  him  to  change  his  mind, 
and  seek  how  to  get  into  his  own  hands  those  keys  with 
which  Cassander  held  them  fast  locked  up :  finding  himself 
disappointed  of  this  purpose,  and  suspected  as  a  fidse  dis- 
honourable  man,  he  stood  wavering  between  the  contntfy 
allurements  of  profit  and  reputation.  To  keep  the  Athe^ 
nians  perforce  at  his  devotion  would  indeed  have  door 
well ;  but  the  efiecting  of  this  began  to  grow  despernte; 
and  many  towns  of  importance  in  Greece  b^;an  to  cast  their 
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eyes  upon  his  proceeding  in  that  action.  Wherefore  he 
thought  it  the  wisest  way  to  redeem  their  good  ojnnion,  by 
giving  all  contentment  unto  the  popular  faction,  which  then 
was  grown  to  be  master  of  that  city.  And  in  good  time  for 
this  purpose  were  the  Athenian  ambassadors  come,  treading 
(as  one  may  say)  upon  Phocion^s  heels,  whom  they  were 
sent  to  aocuse.  These  had  solemn  audience  given  to  them 
n  the  king^s  presence,  who  was  attended  by  many  great 
lords,  and  for  ostentation^s  sake  was  glorified  with  all  exte- 
lior  shows  of  majesty,  yet  all  too  little  to  change  Aridaeus 
into  Alexander ;  for  he  did  nothing  there  but  either  laugh 
or  chafe,  as  he  saw  others  do.  For  beginning  of  the  busi- 
ness, Polysperchon  commanded  that  Dinarchus  should  be 
tortured  and  slain:  this  was  enough  to  testify  his  hearty 
affection  to  the  commonalty  of  Athens,  in  that  he  spared 
mot  his  old  acquaintance  for  their  sake,  whose  ambassadors 
be  then  bade  to  speak.  When  their  errand  was  dcHie,  and 
answer  to  it  made  by  the  accused,  who  had  no  indifferent 
hearing,  Phocion  and  the  rest  were  pronounced  guilty  of 
treason ;  but  to  give  sentence,  and  do  the  execution  upon 
them,  was  (for  honour^s  sake)  referred  unto  the  city  of 
Athens,  because  they  were  burgesses.  Then  were  they 
sent  away  to  Athens,  where  the  rascal  multitude,  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  speak  for  themselves,  condemned  them  to  die  : 
so  they  perished  being  innocent.  But  the  death  of  Phocion, 
a  man  very  conspicuous,  made  the  fortune  of  the  rest  to  be 
of  the  less  regard.  Five  and  forty  times  had  he  been  chosen 
governor  of  the  city,  never  suing  for  the  place,  but  sent  for 
when  he  was  absent ;  so  well  was  his  integrity  known,  and 
so  highly  valued,  even  of  such  as  were  no  pretenders  to  the 
same  virtue.  He  was  a  good  commander  in  war,  wherein 
though  his  actions  were  not  very  great,  yet  were  they  of 
good  importance,  and  never  unfortunate.  Never  did  the 
dty  repent  of  having  followed  his  counsel,  nor  any  private 
man  of  having  trusted  his  word.  Philip  of  Macedon  highly 
esteemed  him;  so,  and  much  more,  did  Alexander,  who 
(besides  other  signs  of  his  love)  sent  him  two  hundred  ta. 
lents  of  diver,  and  offered  to  bestow  upon  him  of  four  cities 
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in  Asia  any  one  which  he  would  choose.  But  Phocion  re- 
fused these  and  other  gifts,  howsoever  importunately  thrust 
upon  him,  resting  well  contented  with  his  honest  pov^ty ; 
wherein  he  lived  above  fourscore  years,  and  then  was  com- 
pelled by  the  unjust  judgment  of  wicked  men  to  drink  that 
poison,  which,  by  just  judgment  of  the  righteous  God,  so  in- 
fected the  city  of  Athens,  as  from  that  day  forwards  it  never 
brought  forth  any  worthy  man  resembling  the  virtue  of 
their  ancients. 

SECT.  XVI. 

Of  Polysperchon,  his  vain  expedition  against  Cassander, 

NOT  long  after  these  things  were  done,  Cassander,  with 
such  forces  as  Antigonus  lent  him,  entered  into  Piraeus; 
which  news  drew  Polysperchon  headlong  into  Attica  with 
a  great  army,  but  so  ill  victualled  that  he  was  fain  to  depart 
without  any  thing  done.  Only  he  had  given  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  enemy ;  who,  not  contented  with  defending 
what  he  held,  began  to  look  out,  and  make  new  purchases 
abroad.  Finding  therefore  himself  unable  to  drive  Cassan- 
der out  of  Athens,  he  left  his  son  Alexander,  with  such 
number  of  men  as  exceeded  not  the  proportion  of  victual 
to  withstand  his  further  encroaching.  The  greatest  part  of 
his  army  he  carried  into  Peloponnesus,  to  make  the  coundy 
sure  to  himself,  wherein  Cassander  had  many  friends. 

His  doings  in  Peloponnesus  were  such  as  they  had  been 
in  other  parts  of  Greece.  First,  he  began  to  fight  with 
edicts,  restoring  the  democraty,  or  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  commanded  that  the  principal  citizens,  that  bad 
by  Antipater  been  made  rulers,  should  be  either  slain  or 
driven  into  exile.  This  decree  took  immediate  effect  in 
most  places ;  th^  vulgar  sort  being  very  ready  to  seal  the 
charter  of  their  freedom  and  authority  with  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  kept  them  in  subjection.  Yet  many  cities  there 
were  which  delighted  in  the  rule  of  the  chief  citizens,  and 
many  which  wished  well  to  Cassander ;  especially  they  of  Me- 
galopolis, on  whom  Polysperchon  meant  to  inflict  an  exem* 
plary  punishment  of  disobedience  to  him,  which  he  termed 
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rebellion.  Megalopolis  had  in  it  fifteen  thousand  service-* 
able  men,  well  furnished  of  necessaries,  and  resolved  to  en- 
dure the  worst.  And  need  there  was  of  such  resolution ; 
for  Polysperchon,  coming  thither  with  all  his  power,  did  so 
much,  that  he  overthrew,  by  a  mine,  three  of  their  bul- 
warks, and  all  the  space  of  wall  between  them.  But  the  de- 
fendants manfully  repelled  the  Macedonians  which  came  up 
to  the  breach  ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  labour  they 
raised  up  an  inner  wall,  to  bear  out  the  next  assault.  The 
assailants,  having  failed  to  carry  the  town  at  the  first  at- 
tempt, took  much  piun  to  clear  the  ground,  and  make  fair 
way  for  their  elephants,  whose  violence  was  likely  to  over- 
throw all  that  came  in  their  way.  But  the  townsmen  per- 
ceiving their  drift  prepared  boards  driven  through  with 
long  nmls,  which  they  used  as  gall-throps,  bestowing  them 
sUghtly^  covered  with  the  points  upwards,  in  the  way  by 
which  the  beasts  were  to  pass.  Neither  did  they  set  any  to 
encounter  them  in  front,  but  appointed  certain  light-armed 
men  to  beat  upon  their  sides  with  arrows  and  darts,  as  they 
were  instructed  by  some  that  had  learned  the  manner  of 
that  fight  in  the  Asian  wars.  Of  these  provisions  they  made 
happy  use  in  the  next  assault ;  for  by  them  were  the  ele- 
phants (wherein  the  enemy  chiefly  trusted)  either  sorely 
hurt,  or  driven  back  upon  the  Macedonians,  whom  they 
trampled  under  feet.  Polysperchon  came  as  ill  furnished 
for  long  abode  to  Megalopolis,  as  before  to  Athens.  There- 
fore, being  neither  able  to  despatch  the  business  quickly,  nor 
to  take  such  leisure  as  was  requisite,  he  forsook  the  siege, 
with  some  loss  and  much  dishonour ;  leaving  some  part  of 
his  army  to  lie  before  the  town  for  his  credit. 

After  this,  he  sent  Clitus,  his  admiral,  to  sea,  to  join  with 
Aridfleus  that  was  come  out  of  Phrygia,  and  to  cut  off  all 
succour  which  might  come  to  the  enemy  out  of  Asia.  Cas- 
sander  also  sent  his  whole  fleet  under  Nicanor,  who,  taking 
along  with  him  some  ships  of  Antigonus,  came  to  the  Pnv 
pontis,  where  he  fought  with  Clitus,  and  was  beaten.  But 
Antigonus,  hearing  of  the  overthrow,  gathered  together  the 
that  were  escaped,  and  manning  them  very  well,  sent 
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out  Nicanor  agun,  assuring  him  of  the  victory^  as  well  he 
might.  For  he  sent  out  sufficient  numbers  of  light-armed 
men,  whom  he  caused  to  be  wafted  over  the  streuU  m 
small  vessels  by  night;  these  before  daylight  setting  upos 
CKtus,  drave  his  men,  that  lay  securely  on  the  land,  head- 
long into  their  ships ;  in  which  tumult  Nicanor  arriving,  did 
assml  them  so  lustily,  that  few  or  none  escaped  him. 

This  loss  at  sea,  together  with  his  bad  success  by  hud, 
brought  Polysperchon  into  great  contempt.  He  had  a  good 
facility  in  penning  bloody  decrees ;  but  when  the  executioa 
was  referred  to  his  own  sword,  he  could  find  the  matter 
more  difficult.  Wherefore  the  Athenians,  perc^ving  thit 
he  had  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  was  not  able 
to  give  them  protection  against  the  enemy  which  lay  in  their 
bosoms,  came  to  agreement  with  Cassander ;  aoceptiiig  t 
governor  of  his  appointment,  and  restoring  all  things  to  the 
same  state  wherein  Antipater  had  left  them.  The  like  in- 
clination to  the  party  of  Cassander  was  found  in  very  manj 
cities  of  Greece,  which  daily  and  willingly  revolted  unto 
iiim,  as  to  an  industrious  man,  and  Ukely  to  prevail  in  the 
end.  Thus  was  ttie  whole  country  set  in  a  combustion  un- 
easy to  be  quenched ;  which  presented  unto  Antigonus  ao 
opportunity,  that  he  neglected  not,  of  making  himsdf  hxd 
of  Asia. 

SECT.  xvn. 

Antigonus  seeks  to  make  himself  an  absolute  lard;  and  tkatKpoB 
treats  with  Eumenes,  who  disappointeth  him,  Phrygia  md 
Lydia  won  by  Antigonus. 

ANTIGONUS  had,  in  Antipater^s  lifetime,  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  make  unto  himself  the  utmost  benefit  that  he 
might  of  the  army  committed  to  his  charge.  And  m  fidr 
season  for  advancement  of  his  purposes  came  the  news  of 
Antipater'*s  death ;  even  then,  when  all  the  busineiis  in  Piii- 
dia  was  despatched,  and  no  more  employment  for  the  anaj 
remaining,  save  only  the  continuance  of  the  siege  of  Noia; 
a  small  thing  of  itself,  but  as  hard  as  a  greater  matt^;  ttd 
requiring  few  men,  but  much  time;  when  time  of  all  tfaiagi 
was  most  precious.    Eumenes  lay  in  that  fort  of  Nora,  able 
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to  make  the  place  good,  and  hoping  that  the  mutability,  to 
which  the  present  estate  was  manifestly  subject,  would  in 
oontinuaDce  of  some  years  (which  he  might  abide)  wcxrk 
more  for  him,  than  his  enemies  in  that  space  could  work 
against  him.  His  most  fear  was,  that  for  want  of  exercise 
in  that  narrow  castle  his  men  and  horses  might  grow  sickly 
and  unserviceable ;  which  made  him  to  practise  many  de- 
vices of  keeping  them  in  health,  and  lusty.  But  when  he 
had  continued  shut  up  in  this  manner  about  a  year,  his 
hopes  came  to  good  pass,  and  he  was  eased  of  his  cares  by 
Antigonus  himself,  whose  forces  held  him  besieged. 

Antigonus,  knowing  the  great  sufficiency  of  Eumenes,  and 
ccmsidering  his  fidelity  shewed  unto  Perdiccas,  thought  that 
he  could  not  find  in  all  the  world  a  fitter  man  than  him  to 
employ  in  managing  those  high  designs,  wherein  he  doubted 
not  that  he  should  be  withstood  by  the  mightiest  princes  of 
the  empire.  He  sent  therefore  to  Eumenes  by  one  that 
was  friend  to  them  both,  acquainting  him  with  some  part  of 
his  intent,  and  promising  to  make  him  a  greater  lord  than 
ever  he  had  been,  and  the  next  man  to  himself,  if  things  felh 
out  as  he  desired :  in  regard  whereof  he  required  only  his 
friendship,  and  thereupon  sent  him  an  oath  to  take;  which 
done,  he  might  at  his  good  pleasure  issue  safely  out  of  Nora, 
and  enjoy  his  perfect  liberty.  Eumenes,  perusing  the  form 
of  the  oath,  perceived  the  meaning  of  Antigonus;  which, 
was,  rather  to  make  him  his  follower  than  his  fellow.  For 
whereas,  in  a  few  words,  it  mentioned  the  king  and  princes 
of  the  blood,  rather  to  keep  the  decorum,  than  upon  any 
loyal  intent ;  the  binding  words,  and  sum  of  all  the  rest,  were 
such  as  tied  him  fast  only  to  Antigonus,  omitting  all  reser- 
vati(Mi  of  duty  to  the  king,  or  any  other.  This  he  liked 
not,  holding  it  unseemly  to  become  a  sworn  man  to  him 
with-  whom  he  had  fought  for  the  mastery,  and  being 
assured  that  his  voluntary  assistance,  which  way  soever  he 
gave,  would  be  more  acceptable,  and  far  more  honourable 
than  the  course  propounded.  Yet  would  he  not  therefore 
break  off  the  negotiation,  and  wait  for  some  better  occasion 
of  entailment,  which  might  pei'baps  l)e  long  in  coming ; 
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but  seming  to  be  well  agreed  with  Antigonus,  he  prepared 
to  give  up  his  hold  and  depart  As  for  the  oath  itsd^ 
when  he  came  to  take  it,  he  made  show  of  cUsdike,  in  that  it 
was  not  solemn  enough  for  such  personages  as  they  vere, 
who  could  not  be  too  ceremonious  in  testifying  their  alle> 
giance.  The  Macedonians,  which  lay  encamped  befoie 
Nora,  liked  his  words,  and  gave  him  leave  to  put  in  Oljm- 
pias,  and  the  children  of  Alexander,  binding  himself  to 
them  and  their  adherents,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus ;  and  so 
he  departed. 

Antigonus  had  taken  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  came  down 
to  the  sear-side,  to  remove  some  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, behaving  himself  according  to  the  authority  whidi 
he  had  received  of  Antipater  to  exerdse  in  the  time  of  war. 
Neither  did  he  want  sufficient  pretence  whereby  to  justify 
his  proceedings.  For  if  Polysperchon  might  lawfully  hold 
the  protectorship,  which  the  old  man  doting  on  his  death- 
bed bequeathed  unto  him  as  a  legacy,  without  consent  of 
the  princes  or  soldiers ;  why  might  not  he  himself  as  wdl 
retain  the  lieutenantship  of  Asia,  that  was  granted  unto 
him  for  the  general  good  of  the  state,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  by  the  king,'and  by  Antipater,  who  had  power 
to  ordain  what  should  seem  convenient  whilst  he  lived,  not 
to  dispose  of  things  that  should  happen  after  his  death? 
To  give  a  fair  colour  to  his  ambition,  this  was  enough ;  if 
any  were  not  herewith  satisfied,  he  had  threescore  thousand 
footmen,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  elephants  in  a  rea- 
diness to  answer  them. 

The  first  that  perceived  his  drift,  and  provided  to  resst 
him,  was  Aridaeus,  governor  of  Phry^a ;  who  fortified  the 
towns  of  his  own  province,  and  sought  to  have  won  Cya- 
cus,  a  fair  haven  town,  and  seated  very  conveniendy  fcr 
him,  but  was  fain  to  go  away  without  it.  Hereupon  Anti- 
gonus took  occasion  to  command  him  out  of  the  ooontij. 
Aridaeus  was  so  far  from  obeying  him,  that  he  sent  fonaes 
to  relieve  Eumenes :  nevertheless,  finding  that  he  was  un- 
able of  himself  to  make  long  resistance,  he  took  such  oom- 
panies  as  he  could  draw  along  with  him,  and  so  passed  over 
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into  Europe,  to  complain  at  the  court.  The  like  fortune 
had  Clitus,  who  ruled  in  Lydia,  and  sought  the  like  re- 
medy of  his  fortune,  with  <6onie  hope  at  the  first,  (for  both 
of  them  were  entertained  with  very  good  words,)  which 
quickly  vanished,  and  grew  desperate,  when  they  were  beaten 
at  sea,  as  hath  already  been  declared. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

Antigonus  pursues  Eumenes ;  Eumenes,  having  authority  from  the 
court,  raiseth  great  war  against  Antigonus  in  defence  of  tJie 
royal  house, 

ANTIGONUS  having  thus  gotten  into  his  hands  all,  or 
tinost  of  Asia  the  Less,  was  able  to  have  entered  Macedon, 
and  seized  upon  the  court ;  which  that  he  forbare  to  do,  it 
proceeded,  as  may  seem,  for  some  of  these  reasons*  It 
would  have  bred  as  much  jealousy  in  Cassander,  as  fear  in 
Polysperchon,  which  might  have  brought  them  to  terms  of 
reconciliation ;  it  would  ask  more  time  than  he  could  spare; 
and  the  envy  which  followed  the  protectorship  was  such,  as 
he  that  had  power  enough  without  the  office  ought  rather 
to  shun  than  to  pursue.  Besides  all  this,  it  was  manifest 
that  Eumenes  would  not  only  refuse  to  take  his  part,  but 
would  make  war  upon  him  in  defence  of  the  royal  house, 
to  which  it  was  found  that  Antigonus  did  not  stand  well 
affected.  Against  him  therefore  he  bent  his  course,  and 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse  made  great  haste  towards  Cilicia,  hoping  to  suppress 
him  before  he  should  be  able  to  make  head. 

Eumenes  was  one  of  those  few  that  continued  faithful  to 
their  dead  master,  which  being  well  known  in  the  court,  he 
had  commission  sent  unto  him  from  thence  to  raise  an  army, 
and  make  war  upon  Antigonus,  taking  of  the  king^s  treasure 
as  much  as  he  should  need.  Other  letters  also  there  were 
directed  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces,  requiring  them 
to  g^ve  assistance  to  Eumenes,  and  be  ordered  by  his  direc- 
tion ;  especially  to  the  captains  of  the  old  soldiers,  called  the 
Argyraspides,  or  silver-shielded  bands,  commandment  was 
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given  to  be  at  his  appointment.  He  had  of  his  old  fol- 
lowers gathered  together  two  thousand  foot  and  five  hun- 
dred horse,  before  this  authority  was  pv&k  him :  but  now 
he  purposed,  with  all  the  strength  which  he  could  make,  to 
fight  with  Antigonus  in  defence  of  the  royal  blood.  Olym- 
pias  had  written  to  him,  desring  him  to  bring  help  to  ber 
and  her  nephew,  the  son  of  Alexander ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  give  her  his  advice  in  that  which  Polysperchon  re- 
quired of  her ;  for  she  was  desirous  to  return  into  Maoedoo, 
but  suspected  his  ambition,  as  not  contained  within  hiwfiil 
bounds.  Eumenes  therefore  counselled  her  to  remain  in 
Epirus,  till  such  time  as  he  could  bring  the  war  to  a  good 
issue ;  which  done,  he  promised  that  his  faith  and  care  should 
not  be  wanting  to  the  seed  of  Alexander. 

Strange  it  is  to  consider,  that  in  all  the  empire  acarre 
any  one  could  be  found  among  the  noblemen  in  whom 
Alexander's  mother,  wives,  and  children,  might  repose  firm 
confidence,  saving  only  this  Eumenes,  a  stranger  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian blood,  born  at  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace.  Hb  re- 
putation was  no  more  than  his  own  virtue  had  made  it;  his 
followers  obeyed  at  their  own  discretion,  and  compelled  be 
was  to  travel  as  far  as  Persia,  to  gather  together  an  amj 
sufficient  to  resist  the  enemies  that  pursued  his  heels. 

SECT.  XIX. 

How  the  princes  of  Macedon  stood  affected  mutucUiff.     Obfmpiat 
takes  Aridcms  and  Eurydice,  whom  she  cruelly  puts  to  deatk 

NOW,  forasmuch  as  in  this  present  war  all  the  rulers  of 
the  provinces  did  intermeddle,  and  great  alterations  happo- 
ed,  not  only  in  the  parts  of  Asia,  but  Macedon  itself;  wfaidi 
brought  a  new  face  unto  the  state,  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
royal  house  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  I  hold  it  convenient 
in  this  place,  before  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  war 
itself,  to  shew  briefly  how  the  great  ones  did  mutually  stand 
affected,  and  by  what  passions  they  were  drawn  into  tboK 
courses  which  overthrew  most  of  them,  and  out  of  thdr 
ruins  built  the  greatness  of  a  few :  as  likewise  to  what  ex* 
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tremity  the  faction  brake  out  in  Maoedon  itself,  about  the 
main  controversy  of  tide  to  the  crown,  whereupon  all  other 
quarrels  were  or  should  have  been  depending. 

Aridseus  the  king,  being  simple  and  fearful,  did  only  what 
he  vras  bidden. 

Folysperchon,  desirous  to  continue  long  in  office,  had  a 
purpose  to  advance  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana  to  the 
kingdom,  and  become  governor  to  a  king  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. 

Eurydioe  the  queen,  discovering  plainly  this  intent,  and 
meaning  nothing  less  than  to  let  her  husband  serve  as  a 
stale,  keeping  the  throne  warm  till  another  were  grown  old 
enough  to  sit  in  it,  grew  acquainted  with  Cassander,  who 
hated  the  memory  of  Alexander,  and  was  therefore  the  fitter 
for  her  turn. 

Cassander  held  fresh  in  mind  the  danger  wherein  his  feu 
mily  had  been  through  Alexander's  malice,  together  with 
the  indignity  offered  to  himself  by  Alexander,  who  knocked 
his  head  against  a  wall,  for  deriding  one  that  adored  him 
after  the  Persian  manner.  The  displeasure  hereof,  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  amorous  queen,  made  him  re- 
solve both  to  suppress  the  lineage  which  he  hated,  and  to 
maintain  his  beloved  mistress,  either  by  supporting  her  weak 
husband,  or  by  taking  her  to  be  his  own  wife. 

The  rest  of  the  lords  held  it  a  thing  indifferent  who  reign- 
ed over  all,  so  as  they  might  reign  in  their  several  countries, 
and  establish  their  authority  in  such  wise  that  it  might  not 
be  taken  from  them. 

Among  these,  Ptolomy  and  Andgonus  were  well  enough 
already,  if  their  ambidon  would  have  suffered  them  to  see 
it. 

I^tho  and  Seleucus  lying  far  off,  and  being  strong,  had 
some  good  hope  to  encroach  upon  their  neighbours.  Against 
these,  Peucestes  and  some  others,  widi  much  ado,  hardly 
made  reristance,  undl  such  time  as  Eumenes  came  to  them, 
who  propounded  to  himself  great  matters,  which  he  lived 
not  to  aocomfdish.  * 

Oljrmjnas  the  old  queen  (as  it  is  common  with  step- 
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dames)  hated  the  children  of  her  husband  by  his  other 
wives.  It  was  thought  that  she  had  given  poison  to  An- 
dseus,  which,  failing  to  take  away  his  Ufe,  had  much  impaired 
both  his  body  and  wits.  Now  she  considering  that  Eumenes 
was  too  full  of  business  to  come  home  so  s<x>n  as  she  wished 
that  he  should,  and  that  Cassander  daily  prevailed  in  Greece, 
thought  it  the  best  way  to  join  with  Polysperchon,  and  set 
up  as  king  her  nephew  Alexander,  the  son  of  Hoxana,  re- 
moving Aridaeus  before  Cassander  were  able  to  defend  him. 
To  this  intent  she  procured  men  among  h^r  kindred  in  £pi- 
rus,  and  so  took  her  way  towards  Polysperchon,  who  joinii^ 
with  her  entered  into  Macedon. 

Eurydice  hearing  these  news,  wrote  very  earnestly  to 
Cassander,  praying  him  to  set  aside  all  other  business,  and 
come  to  succour  her.  She  herself,  by  entreaty,  gifts,  and 
promises,  drew  to  her  party  as  many  of  the  Macedonians  as 
she  could,  until  she  thought  her  own  side  strong  enough ; 
and  then,  taking  her  husband  with  her,  went  boldly  forth 
against  Olympias  and  the  traitor  Polysperchon. 

These  two  queens  met  armed,  as  if  the  matter  should 
have .  been  determined  by  their  own  hands,  which  ended, 
without  any  stroke  stricken,  by  the  revolt  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed Eurydice.  For  as  soon  as  the  Macedonians  beheld 
Olympias,  calling  to  mind  her  former  estate,  and  the  victo- 
rious reigns  of  her  husband  and  son,  they  refused  to  lift  anv 
weapon  against  her.  Eurydice,  finding  herself  thus  forsaken, 
fled  towards  Amphipolis,  but  was  intercepted  and  made  pri- 
soner with  her  husband. 

Olympias,  having  obtained  this  victory  without  bkwd, 
thought  that  all  things  would  succeed  as  easily,  and  that 
upon  the  same  considerations  for  which  they  had  refused  to 
bear  arms  against  her,  the  Macedonians  would  not  stick  to 
maintiun  her,  whatsoever  her  proceedings  were.  Having 
therefore  shut  up  Aridseus  and  his  wife  in  a  close  room, 
where  they  could  scarce  turn  round,  she  fed  them  through 
a  Uttle  hole,  till  after  a  while  it  came  in  her  head  (for  hu 
lest  the  people  should  have  commiseration  of  him  that  had 
seigned  almost  six  years  and  a  half)  to  put  them  to  death. 
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So  she  delivered  Aridaeus  to  some  barbarous  Thracians,  who 
took  away  his  life  by  cruel  torments :  to  Eurydice  she  sent 
a  sword,  a  halter,  and  a  cup  of  poison,  willing  her  to  choose 
the  instrument  of  her  own  death,  who,  praying  that  the  like 
presents  might  one  day  be  sent  to  Olympias,  yielded  her 
neck  to  the  halter,  having  spent  her  last  curses  not  in  vain. 
Nicanor  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  a  hundred  the  chief 
of  his  friends,  did  0\ymp\as  then  choose  out,  all  whom  she 
commanded  to  be  slain.  His  brother  lolaus,  that  was  al- 
ready dead  and  buried,  she  accused  of  poison  given  to  Alex- 
ander ;  and  thereupon  caused  his  tomb  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  his  bones  to  be  scattered  abroad.  The  Macedonians, 
wondering  at  this  fury,  began  to  condemn  themselves,  and 
tlie  folly  of  Polysperchon,  who  had,  quite  contrary  to  An- 
tipater'^s  charge  ^ven  on  his  deathbed,  called  this  outrageous 
woman  to  the  government  of  the  empire. 

SECT.  XX. 

How  Cassander  was  revenged  upon  Olympias. 

§*  I. 

The  greai  expedition  of  Cassander.  Olympias  shuts  herself  into 
Pydna,  where  Cassander  besiegeth  her,  Macides^  king  of  Epi' 
ruSy  coming  to  succour  Olympias^  is  forsaken,  und  banished  by 
his  own  subjects. 

CASSANDER  at  that  time  lay  before  Tegea,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  whither,  when  all  these  ill  tidings  were  brought  to 
him,  he  never  stayed  to  take  the  city,  nor  to  give  order  for 
the  state  of  things  in  that  country,  (though  Alexander  the 
son  of  Polysperchon  were  there  with  an  army,)  but  com- 
pounding with  them  of  Tegea,  he  willed  his  associates  to 
look  to  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  till  his  return,  and 
so  in  all  haste  he  took  his  journey  toward  Macedon,  carried 
headlong  with  the  greedy  desire  of  just  revenge.  The  iEto- 
lians  had  taken  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  in  favour  of  the 
queen  and  Polysperchon,  to  hinder  his  passage ;  but  he,  not 
willing  to  misspend  any  time  in  dealing  with  them,  got  to* 
gether  as  many  ships  as  he  could,  great  and  small,  with  which 
he  transported  his  army  into  Thessaly.  There  he  divided  his 
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companies^  appointing  some  under  Callas,  a  subtle  captain,  to 
hold  Polysperchon  busied,  who  then  lay  encamped  near  to 
Perbaebia;  with  the  rest  he  marched  directly  against  OlympU 
as.  She,  having  once  prevailed  by  the  respect  given  to  her  dig- 
nity, took  more  care  now  to  appear  majestical,  than  to  make 
herself  strong.  To  this  end  she  made  a  solemn  progress  to 
Pydna,  a  sea-town,  and  well  fenced,  having  in  her  company 
all  the  flower  of  the  court,  especially  the  great  ladies,  among 
whom  was  Roxana,  and  her  young  son  Alexander,  heir  to 
the  great  Alexander  by  his  grandmother^s  designment; 
who,  during  his  minority,  kept  the  sovereign  power  in  ber 
own  hands.  But  all  this  pomp  served  to  little  use  against 
the  violence  of  the  enemy,  that  soon  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  walls ;  only  it  fed  the  besieged  with  a  vain  hoipe  of 
succour,,  that  would  from  all  parts  arrive  to  rescue  po*- 
sons  of  their  quality.  And  hereof  there  soon  appeared 
fair  likelihood,  which  as  soon  vanished,  and  went  away  in 
smoke. 

For  iEacides  king  of  Epirus  made  great  haste  to  bring 
succour  to  Olympias,  his  cousin,  with  whom  Deodamia  his 
daughter  was  also  shut  up.  Nevertheless,  his  subjects  were 
nothing  forward  in  this  expedition ;  but  finding  certain  pas- 
sages taken  in  the  way  by  Cassander^s  men,  they  called 
upon  him  to  retire,  and  quit  the  enterprise.  The  king^s  im- 
portunity, urging  them  to  proceed,  and  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  army,  brake  out  at  length  into  such  terms,  that  when 
he  had  raged  in  vain  against  the  multitude,  his  authority, 
with  which  he  thought  to  have  previuled  upon  them,  was  by 
them  taken  from  him,  and  he  compelled  to  forsake  his  king- 
dom, and  to  wander  up  and  down  in  foreign  countries,  a 
banished  man ;  his  people  joining  with  the  enemy,  i^ost 
whom  he  had  led  them  forth  to  war. 

Pydna  in  the  mean -time  was  closed  up  straiUy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  so  that  neither  any  could  issue  out  c^  the  dty, 
nor  any  relief  be  conveyed  into  it ;  but  it  held  out  as  long 
as  any  food  was  left,  no  memorable  service  being  dcyne  tbere, 
whilst  great  actions  were  managed  abroad. 
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§.  2. 

A  c<mt\nuai\iQn  of  Olyfapias^s  story,     Polysperchon  defeated.     £r- 
treme  famine  in  Pydna,     Olympian  yields  to  Cassander. 

NOW,  though  order  of  time  require  it,  that  we  should 
rehearse  the  doings  of  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  in  this  place, 
leaving  Olympias  yet  a  while  to  the  hour  of  her  destiny, 
whidi  grows  the  faster  upon  her,  because  she  may  discern  it 
coming ;  yet  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  our  narration,  by  inserting  her  tragedy  in  the  midst 
of  things  not  manifestly  coherent  with  it,  we  will  here  (as 
elsewhere  we  have  done,  and  elsewhere  must)  continue  to  an 
end  one  history,  that  we  may  not  be  therewith  distracted 
when  we  shall  come  to  the  relation  of  another.  All  the  hope 
of  the  besieged,  remaining  in  Polysperchon,  was  in  like  man- 
ner disappointed  as  their  former  trust  had  been,  which  was 
rq)06ed  in  the  succours  of  the  Epirot.  For  Callas,  who  was 
sent  against  him,  found  the  means  to  corrupt  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army  with  money,  leaving  him  within  a  little 
while  so  slenderly  accompanied,  that  he  was  fit  for  no  other 
bu^ess  of  war  than  a  swift  retreat.  When  famine  had  so 
far  prevailed  in  the  city  that  the  horses  were  killed  as  a  pre- 
cious food,  many  men  feeding  on  the  dead  carcasses  of  th*eir 
fellows,  and  sawdust  being  given  to  the  elephants  for  pro- 
vender, some  of  the  soldiers,  obtaining  the  queen^s  leave, 
(who  could  not  deny  it,)  others,  without  asking  leave, 
jrielded  themselves  to  the  enemy,  and  were  by  him  gently 
relieved,  and  sent  abroad  into  the  country.  The  news  of 
the  queen^s  affairs,  dispersed  by  these  men,  did  so  affright 
her  well-willers,  that  such  as  had  reserved  themselves  to  the 
event,  came  in  apace,  and  submitted  them  to  Cassander. 
At  length,  when  the  mortality  was  so  great  in  the  town, 
that  the  Uving  were  even  poisoned  with  the  noisome  scent 
of  the  dead,  Olympias  bethought  herself  of  stealing  away  by 
sea  in  a  galley  that  she  had;  wherein  her  success  was  as  bad 
as  in  the  rest.  For  God  had  appointed  this  town,  by  her 
chosen  as  a  place  of  refuge,  to  be  unto  her  as  a  house  of  tor« 
ment,  and  a  gaol^  out  of  which  she  should  not  be  delivered^ 
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but  unto  an  evil  death.  Being  therefore  utterly  broken  with 
miseries,  which  daily  afflicted  her  and  the  other  ladies,  un- 
accustomed to  so  wretched  a  kind  of  life,  she  offered  com- 
poffltion ;  and  with  much  labour  hardly  obtained  of  Cassan- 
der  (who,  having  fetched  her  galley  out  of  the  haven,  ac- 
counted himself  as  good  as  master  of  her  body)  a  grant  of 
her  own  life.  Immediately  upon  her  apprehension,  Pella, 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  was  jrielded  to  Cassaoder. 
Amphipolis  did  stand  out ;  for  Arisitonus,  to  whom  Olym- 
pias  had  given  charge  of  such  forces  as  were  left  abroad 
in  the  country,  taking  courage  from  the  succsess  c^  some 
petty  services  wherein  he  had  prevailed,  b^;an  to  promise 
himself  great  unlikelihoods.  But  Olympias,  to  win  Caasan- 
der^s  favour,  very  earnestly  required  him  upon  his  faith 
to  her,  that  he  should  give  it  up.  He  did  so,  and  pre- 
sently after  was  killed  by  his  private  enemies,  that  were  set 
on  by  Cassander,  who  partly  hated  him  upcm  old  re- 
spects, partly  doubted  him,  as  a  man  likely  to  seek  inno- 
vation. 

§•3. 

The  death  of  Olympias,  and  her  condition. 

WHEN  Olympias  had  now  heard  sorrowful  tidings  of 
all  her  friends,  she  herself  was  called  into  question,  and  ac- 
cused in  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonians  for  the  murden 
(they  were  so  styled  in  her  affliction,  which  in  time  of  pros- 
perity she  called  justice)  by  her  committed.  There  was 
she  (being  not  heard,  nor  called  to  speak)  condemned  to 
die.  The  suit  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  against  her 
by  the  kindred  of  those  whom  she  had  slain.  But  it  was  at 
Cassander's  instigation ;  who  (to  hasten  the  execution)  sent 
her  word  that  he  would  furnish  her  with  a  ship  and  other 
necessaries  to  save  herself  by  flight :  which  when  she  re- 
fused, saying  that  she  ^ould  plead  for  herself,  and  tell  her 
own  tale,  he  dissembled  no  longer,  but  sent  unto  her  such 
men  as  hated  her  most,  who  took  away  her  miserable  hk. 
She  was  daughter  and  sister  unto  two  kings  of  Epirus,  wife 
and  mother  unto  two  the  mightiest  kings  of  that  or  manj 
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other  ages,  a  stout  lady,  and  of  unreprovable  chastity ;  but 
her  ambition  was  boundless,  her  hatred  unappeasable,  and 
her  fury  in  revenge  most  unwomanly.  Her  perverse  con- 
ditions made  her  husband  seek  other  wives  and  concubines, 
which  caused  her  to  hate  both  him  and  them.  She  was 
thought  privy  to  her  husband'^s  death,  after  which,  very 
cruelly,  she  slew  his  late  wife  Cleopatra,  having  first  mur- 
dered one  of  her  two  children  in  her  arms,  and  with  a 
beastly  fury  broield  the  other  alive  in  fire  in  a  copper  basin. 
For  these  things  her  son  Alexander  (otherwise  loving  her 
well)  forbade  her  to  meddle  in  the  government  of  M acedon. 
But  God,  more  severe  unto  cruel  tyrants  than  only  to  hin- 
der them  of  their  wills,  permitted  her  to  live,  and  (viSl  the 
rest  of  her  wickedness;  (which  was  his  justice  upon  the 
adulteries  of  Philip,  and  the  oppresaon  done  by  him  and 
others ;)  after  all  which  he  rewarded  her  malice  by  returning 
it  upon  her  own  head. 

§•4- 
Cassander  celebrates  the  funeral  of  Aridaw  and  Eurydicef  and 

seeks  to  make  Mmself  king  of  Macedon, 

AFTER  her  death,  Cassander  gave  honourable  burial 
to  Aridaeus  and  Eurydice  among  their  progenitors,  kings 
of  Macedon.  And  looking  further  into  his  own  possibilities 
of  greatness,  he  married  the  lady  Thessalonica,  whom  he 
had  taken  at  Pydna,  being  the  daughter  of  king  Philip  by 
another  of  his  wives,  that  by  her  he  might  have  some  title 
to  the  crown.  For  the  same  end  he  committed  Roxana  and 
her  young  son  to  close  prison,  removing  thereby  some  part  of 
his  impediment  And  the  better  to  increase  his  fame,  and 
purdiase  love,  he  built  a  city  called  by  his  own  name  Cassan- 
dria,  that  soon  grew  to  be  very  great  and  powerful.  He 
leedified  likewise  Thebes  in  Greece,  and  restored  it  unto 
the  old  inhabitants,  after  it  had  lain  twenty  years  waste, 
being  utterly  rased  by  Alexander.  By  these  means,  espe- 
cially by  the  restoration  of  Thebes,  whereunto  all  Greece 
vcduntarily  contributed,  he  grew  so  strong,  that  few  r^ 
mained  enemies  unto  him,  and  they  with  much  labour 
hardly  could  reost  him.    Leaving  him  therefore  daily  pre- 
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Tuling  in  Greece,  we  will  return  to  them  who  oontended  m 


Asia  toat  less  titles,  but  larger  provinces,  with  greater  foroei 


CHAP.   IV. 

Of  the  ffreai  lordship  which  Aniigonus  got  in 

SECT.  I. 

Tht  joumof  of  Ewmenes  into  Persia.    His  wise  dealing  with  thote 

that  joined  with  him. 

JCiUMENES,  having  joined  unto  his  company  the  Aigy- 
raspides,  made  haste  into  the  eastern  puts,  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  those  countries,  according  to  his  commission,  ind 
strengthen  himself  against  Andgonus.  He  took  his  jouniey 
through  Coelesyria  and  Phcenicia,  ho{mig  to  reclaim  those 
provinces,  usurped  with  the  rest  of  Syria  (as  hath  been 
shewed)  by  Ptolotoy,  to  the  king^s  obedience.  But  to  effect 
this,  his  haste  of  passing  f<Mrward  was  too  great,  his  armj 
too  litde,  and  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  return  to  their 
due  obedience  naoe  at  all.  Besides  all  which  impediments, 
one  inconvemence  troubled  him  in  all  his  proceedings,  mak- 
ing them  the  less  effectual.  The  captains  of  the  Aigyras- 
pides  were  so  firoward,  that  they  scorned  to  repfldr  to  him 
and  take  his  directions,  and  their  fidelity  was  so  unsteady, 
that  he  might  have  more  easily  dealt  with  open  traitors.  It 
was  not  expedioAt  that  he,  being  general,  should  weaken 
his  authority  by  courting  them ;  neither  lay  it  in  his  power 
to  keep  than  in  order  by  oompulaon.  Therefore  he  feigoed 
that  Alexander  had  appointed  unto  him  in  a  dream  a  plaoe 
for  their  meeting,  namely,  in  a  rich  pavilion,  wher^  an 
empty  throne  was  placed,  as  if  Alexander  himself  had  been 
present  at  th^  consultations.  Thus  he  fireed  himself  from 
their  vain  pride,  but  of  thdr  faith  he  could  have  no  asNir- 
ance.  Yet  when  Ptolomy  requested  them,  and  Antigomis 
bribed  then  to  forsake  him,  they  continued  (though  not 
without  considering  of  the  matter)  to  take  his  part  So  he 
marched  on,  sending  before  him  the  Idng^s  warrant,  which 
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Pytho  and  Seleucus  refused  to  obey;  not  as  rejecting  the 
king^s  authority,  but  excepting  against  the  person  of  £u- 
menes,  as  a  man  condemned  to  die  by  the  Macedonian 
army  for  the  death  of  Cratenis.  Eumenes,  knowing  well 
that  he  was  not  to  rely  upon  their  assistance  who  stood 
otherwise  aflTected  than  hb  affairs  required,  and  were  not  to 
be  dealt  with  by  persuasion,  sought  passage  by  strong  hand 
through  the  country  of  Babylon,  in  such  wise,  that  Seleucus, 
having  in  viun  assayed  to  hinder  him  by  opening  the  sluices 
of  Euphrates,  was  glad  at  length  to  grant  him  friendly  way, 
as  de^rous  to  be  rid  of  him.  Thus  he  came  to  Peucestes 
and  the  rest  of  the  eastern  lords,  who  were  glad  of  his  com- 
pany, because  of  the  differences  between  Pytho,  Seleucus, 
and  themselves.  Yet  the  contention  about  superiority  grew 
very  hot  among  them,  every  one  finding  matter  enough  to 
feed  his  own  humour  of  self-worthiness.  But  the  former 
device  of  assembling  in  one  pavilion  made  all  quiet,  the  con- 
dusion  ever  being  sure  to  follow  that  which  Eumenes  pro- 
pounded, who  was  both  wisest  in  giving  advice,  and  best 
able  to  reward,  by  means  of  the  authority  given  him  to 
take  what  he  pleased  of  the  king^s  treasures.  By  these 
means  he  won  to  himself  many  of  those  who  had  most 
power  to  do  good  or  hurt. 

SECT.  II. 

How  Anttgonus^  coming  to  set  upon  Eumenes^  was  driven  off  with 

loss, 

ANTIGrONUS,  hearing  that  Eumenes  lay  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Susa,  had  an  earnest  desire  to  follow  him,  and  drive 
him  further  from  the  king^s  treasures,  which  were  kept 
there.  To  which  end,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
strong  enough,  he  removed  out  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  had 
wintered ;  and  taking  to  him  Pitho  and  Seleucus,  with  their 
men,  he  marched  directly  against  the  enemies,  with  intent 
to  give  them  battle.  Eumenes  had  fortified  the  castle  of 
Susa,  and  was  retired  back  toward  Persia,  keeping  the  river 
of  Tigris  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  The  passages  of  the 
river  were  well  guarded,  and  good  espial  kept  upon  Antigonus, 
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to  observe  which  way  he  took.  Before  he  came  to  Tigris 
itself,  he  was  to  pass  over  Coprates,  a  great  river,  and  not 
fordable,  which  he  sought  to  do  by  small  vessels,  whereof 
he  had  no  great  store.  A  great  part  of  his  army  had  got- 
ten over,  when  Eumenes,  who  kept  a  bridge  upon  Tigris, 
came  with  a  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  to  see 
their  demeanour :  and  finding  them  out  of  order,  charged 
them,  brake  them,  and  drave  them  headlong  back  into  Co- 
prates,  wherein  most  of  them  were  drowned;  very  few 
escaping  with  life,  except  four  thousand,  that  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners  in  nght  of  Antigonus,  that  was  not  able  to 
relieve  them.  This  loss  made  Antigonus  glad  to  fall  off;  and 
the  heat  of  that  country  in  the  dog-days  breeding  diseases 
in  his  army,  by  which  many  perished,  caused  him  to  re- 
move as  far  as  into  Media.  So  he  took  Python  with  him, 
(leaving  Seleucus  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Susa,)  and  seeking 
to  go  the  nearest  way,  passed  through  savage  nations,  that 
continually  vexing  him  with  skirmishes,  slew  great  num- 
bers of  his  men  before  he  could  arrive  in  Media,  with  his 
troops  that  were  quite  heart-broken. 

SECT.  III. 
Of  Eumenes's  cunning.     A  battle  between  him  and  Aniigomu. 

AFTER  his  departure,  Eumenes  with  his  associates  fell 
into  consultation  about  the  remainder  of  their  buaness. 
Fain  he  would  have  had  them  to  enter  upon  those  provinoei 
which  Antigonus  had  left  behind  him,  to  which  also  tbe 
captains  of  the  Argyraspides,  or  silver-shields,  were  very  in- 
clinable, as  desiring  to  draw  nearer  to  Greece.  But  Peu- 
cestes  and  the  rest,  whose  dominions  lay  in  the  high  coun- 
tries, had  more  care  of  their  own  particular  estates,  and 
would  needs  march  eastward.  These  carried  it,  for  the 
army  was  not  strong  enough  to  divide  itself  into  parts. 

When  they  came  into  Perda,  Peucestes  ruling  thcfe 
feasted  them  royally,  and  sought  by  all  means  to  win  tbe 
soldier^s  love  to  himself.  Eumenes,  pero^ving  wbereunto 
those  doings  tended,  suffered  him  a  while  to  keep  good  cheer, 
till  the  time  of  war  drew  near.  Then  did  he  feign  an  qnstle^ 
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directed  as  from  Orontes  governor  of  Armenia  to  Peucestes 
himself;  the  purport  whereof  was,  that  Olympias  had  van- 
quished Cassander,  and  sent  over  a  great  army  under  Poly- 
sperchon,  to  join  with  Eumenes.  These  news,  as  they  filled 
the  camp  with  vain  joy,  so  they  wrought  in  all  men's  minds 
a  great  willingness  to  obey  Eumenes,  by  whom  was  the 
likeliest  appearance  of  their  preferment ;  wherein  they  dealt 
wisely,  he  being  far  the  most  sufiicient  commander,  as  they 
found  soon  after.  For  when  Antigonus,  coming  out  of  Media, 
drew  near  unto  them,  Eumenes  by  some  mischance  was 
fallen  sick,  and  fain  to  be  carried  ijf^  a  litter ;  the  army 
inarched  in  very  bad  array,  and  was  likely  to  have  been 
forced  to  take  battle  in  that  disorder.  But  Eumenes,  when 
the  rest  of  the  captains  were  amazed,  was  carried  about  the 
army  in  his  litter,  and  upon  the  sudden  did  cast  his  men 
into  so  good  form,  that  Antigonus,  perceiving  him  afar  off, 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  deserved  commendations. 
Yet  h6  did  not  cease  to  promise  great  rewards  to  the  cap- 
tains, and  all  sorts  of  men,  if  they  would  forsake  Eumenes : 
which  hopes  deceiving  him,  he  came  to  the  trial  of  a  battle* 
Eumenes  had  more  elephants  than  Antigonus,  otherwise  he 
was  inferior  in  number  both  of  horse  and  foot  by  a  third 
part.  The  battle  was  fought  with  variable  success,  and 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  continuing  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  of  the  night  following.  Yet  the  victory  was  uncertain. 
For  Eumenes  could  not  force  his  men  to  lie  far  from  their 
carriages ;  by  which  means  Antigonus  (who  had  a  more  ab* 
scdute  command  over  his)  encamping  on  the  ground  whereon 
they  fought,  had  in  his  power  the  dead  bodies,  which  was  ao* 
ocmnted  the  sign  of  victory,  for  he  buried  hb  own,  and  gave 
leave  to  his  enemies  craving  it  to  do  the  like.  But  a  greater 
ngn  of  victory  had  Eumenes.  For  he  abode  still  in  the 
aame  place,  and  not  only  buried  his  men  very  honourably, 
at  great  leisure,  but  held  the  country  round  about ;  whereas 
Antigonus  was  glad  (having  tarried  but  one  day)  to  steal 
away  by  night,  and  return  into  Media,  from  whence  he 
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SECT,  IV. 

Of  diners  UTotagems  praciiied  by  Antigonus  and  Ernmenes,  one 

4igainii  the  other. 

THUS  did  the   war  continue  doubtful,  and  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  greater  length,  each  part  having  stout  s(ddien 
and  skilful  generals ;  but  the  side  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed  being  hindered,  by  the  equal  authority  of  many,  from 
pursuing  all  advantages  to  the  best.     AntigMius  grew  daily 
weaker  in  men  and  reputation,  so  that  to  repair  himsdf  he 
could  find  no  way  safer  than  to  put  all  to  adventure.    He 
knew  that  his  enemie9  lay  in  their  wintering-places,  quartocd 
far  asunder,  so  that  if  he  could  suddenly  come  among  them^ 
he  was  likely  to  put  them  in  great  distress.  Between  him  and 
them  the  way  was  not  long,  being  only  nine  days^  joumeji 
but  very  bad,  through  a  rough  dry  wilderness,  hardly  pass- 
able.     Another  way,  fairer,  and  leading  through  a  oountiy 
well  peopled,  but  requiring  twenty-five  days^  journey,  be 
forsook,  partly  for  the  length,  partly  and  chiefly  becauae 
he  would  come  undiscovered.    So  therefore  taking  his  jour- 
ney in  the  dead  of  winter,  he  forbade  unto  his   men  the 
use  of  fire  by  night,  because  he  would  not  have  them  de- 
scried afar  ofi*.    This  commandment  had  been  well  observed 
four  or  five  days,  when  continuance  of  time  (as  oommonly) 
breeding  negligence,  and  the  cold  weather  pinching  them, 
they  were  bold  to  cherish  themselves,  bdng  near  to  their 
way'^s  end.     The  light  of  these  fires  gave  notice  of  their 
coming,  which  being  reported  to  Peucestes  and  other  cap- 
tains, they  were  so  astoni^ed  with  the  sudden  danger,  that 
in  all  haste  they  betook  themselves  to  flight.    But  Eumeoes, 
meeting  with  the  news,  began  to  hearten  his  affrighted  com- 
panions, promi^g  to  make  Antigonus  march  l^surely,  and 
willing  them  to  abide  and  draw  up  their  men  together. 
They  could  scarce  believe  him,  yet  they  were  content  to 
be  ruled,  and  did  as  he  appointed,  who  failed  not  in  making 
his  word  good.     He  took  with  him  some  companies  of  the 
readiest  men,  wherewith  he  occupied  certain  tops  of  moun- 
tains, looking  toward  the  camp  of  Antigonus;  there  he 
chose  a  convenient  ground  to  encamp  upon,  and  made  great 
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f!tore  of  iires  in  sundry  places,  as  if  the  whole  army  had  been 
present.  This  was  a  sorrowful  spectacle  to  Antigonus,  who 
thought  himself  prevented  of  his  purpose,  and  b^an  to 
fear,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight,  whilst  his  men 
were  tired  with  a  long  and  painful  journey.  Therefore  he 
resolved  to  turn  aside,  and  take  the  way  to  such  places  as 
might  better  serve  to  refresh  his  army.  This  he  did  with 
great  care  and  drcumspection  at  the  first,  as  knowing  how 
ready  Eumenes  would  be  upon  all  advantages.  But  after 
a  while,  considering  that  no  enemy  stirred  about  him,  he 
b^an  to  pause,  and  think  in  himself  that  somewhat  or  other 
was  not  fallen  out  according  to  his  opinion.  To  be  the 
better  informed  in  the  matter,  he  caused  some  inhabitants 
of  that  desert  to  be  taken,  and  brought  before  him,  of  whom 
he  learned,  that  they  had  seen  no  other  army  than  his  there- 
about, but  only  a  few  men  that  kept  fires  on  the  hill-tops. 
It  vexed  him  exceedingly  to  find  that  he  had  been  so  de- 
luded. Therefore  he  went  against  these  troops  with  great 
fury,  meaning  to  take  sharp  vengeance  on  them  for  having 
so  deceived  him.  But  by  this  time  sufiicient  strength  was 
arrived  there,  which  could  not  be  forced  without  much  bu* 
siness  and  long  stay.  All  the  army  was  come,  save  only 
Eudamus,  captain  of  the  elephants,  who,  besides  those 
beasts,  had  no  more  than  four  hundred  horsemen  in  his 
company.  Antigonus  hearing  of  this  supply  coming  to  his 
enemies,  sent  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  all  his  light- 
armed  footmen,  to  cut  it  off  by  the  way.  Eudamus  being 
fallen  into  this  danger,  was  fain  to  place  his  elephants  round 
about  his  carriages,  and  so  to  defend  himself  as  well  as  he 
could ;  for  his  horsemen,  overlayed  with  multitudes,  were 
quickly  broken,  and  driven  to  run  away  upon  the  spur. 
Neither  knew  they  who  sat  upon  the  elephants  which  way 
to  turn  them,  for  on  all  sides  they  received  wounds,  and 
were  not  able  to  requite  them  with  the  like.  In  this  ex- 
tremity there  appeared  brave  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  that 
came  unexpected  to  the  rescue,  and  charging  the  assailants 
upon  tlie  back,  drave  them  to  seek  their  own  safety  by 
qpeedy  flight    These  were  sent  by  Eumenes,  who,  though 
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he  knew  not  what  his  adversary  meant  to  do,  yet  he  knew 
very  well  what  was  fittest  for  him  to  do;  and  therefore, 
playing  both  games  himself,  provided  the  remedy. 

SECT.  V. 

The  conspiracy  of  Peucest€9  and  others  agaimi  Eumenet^s  lift. 

BY  these  means  Eumenes  won  great  honour^  and  was  bj 
the  whole  army  acknowledged  a  most  expert  general,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  chief  command.  But  Peucestes  and 
the  other  captiuns,  guilty  of  their  own  much  insuffidencj, 
were  so  transported  with  envy,  that  they  could  now  no 
longer  contain  their  vile  thoughts,  but  held  communicatioii, 
as  upon  a  necessary  point,  how  they  might  find  means  to 
murder  him. 

Surely  it  is  great  injustice  to  impute  the  mischief  con- 
trived against  worthy  men  to  their  own  proud  carriage,  or 
some  other  ill  deserving ;  for  though  it  often  happen  that 
small  vices  do  serve  to  counterpoise  great  virtues,  (the 
sense  of  evil  being  more  quick  and  lasting  than  of  good,) 
yet  he  shall  bewray  a  very  foolish  malice,  that,  wanting 
other  testimony,  will  think  it  a  part  of  wisdom  to  find  good 
reason  of  the  evils  done  to  virtuous  men,  which  oftendnies 
have  no  other  cause  than  their  virtue  itself.  Euroenes, 
among  many  excellent  qualities,  was  noted  to  be  <^  singular 
courtesy,  of  a  very  sweet  conversation  among  his  frieods, 
and  careful  by  all  gentle  means  to  win  their  love  that 
seemed  to  bear  him  any  secret  ill  afiection.  It  was  his  mere 
virtue  that  overthrew  him,  which  even  they  that  sought  his 
Ufe  acknowledged.  For  they  concluded  that  he  should  doc 
be  slain  before  the  battle  were  fought  with  Antigooiu, 
wherein  they  confessed  that  it  stood. best  with  th^  safetj 
to  be  governed  by  his  directions.  Of  this  treason  he  was 
quickly  advertised  by  Eudamus,  to  whom  he  had  dose 
many  pleasures,  and  by  some  others,  of  whom  he  used  to 
borrow  money  when  he  needed  not,  to  the  end  that  they 
should  be  careful  of  his  good,  for  fear  of  losing  their  own. 
Considering  therefore,  and  disoounnng  with  himsdf  of  the 
villainy  intended  against  him,  he  made  his  last  will^  and 
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burnt  all  his  writings  that  contained  any  matter  of  secret : 
which  done,  he  revolved  many  things  in  his  mind,  being 
doubtful  what  course  were  best  to  follow.  All  the  nobles 
of  the  empire  stood  ill  affected  to  the  royal  blood,  except- 
ing those  which  were  with  him,  that  were  more  in  number 
than  in  worth.  How  things  at  that  time  stood  in  Macedon 
and  Greece,  either  he  knew  not,  or,  knowing  the  truth, 
knew  nothing  that  might  encourage  him  to  sieek  their  help 
that  needed  his.  To  make  his  own  peace  with  Antigonus 
had  been  agdnst  his  faith  to  Olympias  and  the  princes,  that 
had  committed  this  great  power  into  his  hands.  For  which 
cause  also  it  may  be  thought,  that  he  forbare  either  to  lose 
the  battle  willingly,  or  to  fly  into  Cappadocia,  and  make 
shift  for  himself  among  his  old  friends.  At  length  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  best  against  the  common  enemy,  and  after- 
wards to  look  to  himself  as  well  as  he  might. 

SECT.  VL 
The  last  battle  between  Antigonwt  and  Eumenes, 

THE  soldiers,  especially  those  old  bands  of  the  silver- 
shields,  finding  Eumenes  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  the 
cause,  entreated  him  not  to  doubt  of  the  victory,  but  only 
to  bring  them  into  the  field,  and  set  them  in  array ;  for  the 
rest,  they  alone  would  take  sufficient  order.  The  like  ala- 
crity was  generally  found  in  the  common  soldiers'  faces ; 
but  the  chief  commanders  were  so  mischievously  bent 
against  him,.that  they  could  not  endure  to  think  upon  being 
beholden  to  him  for  the  victory.  Yet  he  ordered  the  battle 
so  well,  that,  without  their  own  great  fault,  they  could 
hardly  fail  of  getting  the  upper  hand. 

Before  the  armies  eame  to  joining,  a  horseman,  from  the 
mde  of  Eumenes,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Antigonus,  that  their  wickedness  infighting  agunst 
their  own  fathers  would  now  be  punished,  as  it  well  de- 
aerved.  This  was  not  spoken  in  vain :  for  the  silver-shields 
were  men  of  threescore  or  seventy  years  old,  strengthened 
more  by  continual  exercise  than  decayed  by  age,  and  excel- 
ling in  courage,  as  having  passed  through  greater  dangers* 
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than  any  like  to  be  presented  in  that  fight.  Therefore  An- 
tigonus^s  men  (who  had  often  been  beaten  by  them,  and 
were  now  to  try  their  last  hope  with  these  resolute  warricHS, 
the  most  ancient  and  best  regarded  of  all  Alexander's  sol- 
diers) grew  very  pensive,  and  advanced  heavily,  suspecting 
their  own  cause,  and  fearing  that  the  threatenings  uttered 
would  prove  true. 

Antigonus  was  now  agidn  far  the  stronger  in  horse,  which 
gave  him  cause  of  great  hope,  the  ground  on  which  tbey 
were  to  fight  being  a  plain  levelled  field.  Placing  there- 
fore himself  and  his  son  Demetrius  in  the  right  wing,  and 
committing  the  left  wing  to  Python,  he  did  set  forward  cou- 
rageously against  the  enemies,  that  were  ready  to  give  him 
a  sharp  entertainment 

Eumenes  took  unto  him  Peucestes,  with  the  rest  of  the 
lords,  and  stood  in  the  left  wing  of  his  battle,  in  the  face  of 
Antigonus,  meaning  both  to  prevent  the  traitors  his  compan- 
ions of  all  means  to  make  head  against  him  on  the  sudden, 
and  withal  to  give  proof  of  his  own  valour,  which  perhi^  he 
should  no  more  do,  in  the  face  of  all  his  enemies.  In  the 
right  wing,  opposite  unto  Python,  he  bestowed  the  weakest 
of  his  horse  and  elephants,  under  one  Philip,  an  honest 
man,  and  (which  was  enough  at  such  a  time)  obedient; 
commanding  him  to  protract  the  fight,  and  make  a  I^suraUe 
retreat,  expecting  the  event  of  the  other  side. 

So  they  joined  very  fiercely ;  Antigonus  labouring  U> 
make  himself  master  of  all ;  Eumenes,  to  die  an  honourable 
death,  or  to  win  such  a  victory  upon  his  open  enemies  as 
might  give  him  leisure  and  opportunity  to  deal  with  his 
false  friends. 

The  footmen  of  Antigonus,  being  even  in  their  own  opin- 
ions far  inferior  to  those  whom  they  must  encounter,  were 
at  the  first  brunt  presently  defeated  by  the  silver-shiekis, 
who  slew  above  five  thousand  of  them,  losing  of  their  own 
not  one  man.  But  in  horse  Eumenes  was  so  overmatdied, 
that  he  could  not  repel  Antigonus,  who  pressed  him  veiy 
hard,  but  was  fain  to  stand  wholly  upon  defence.  Yet  his 
courage  wrought  so  well  by  example  among  his  fcdlowers. 
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that  the  enemy  could  not  win  one  foot  of  ground  upon  him, 
until  such  time  as  Peucestes,  with  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse,  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  battle,  leaving  his 
companions  fighting  to  defend  his  back. 

Then  did  Eumenes  desperately  rush  amongst  his  enemies, 
labouring  to  break  open  the  way  unto  AnUgonus  himself. 
And  though  he  failed  of  his  purpose,  yet  with  great  slaugh- 
ter he  did  so  beat  upon  them  which  came  in  his  way,  that 
the  victory  hung  a  long  time  in  suspense,  uncertain  which 
way  to  incline. 

The  ground  whereon  they  fought  being  of  a  slight  sandy 
mould,  through  the  trampling  of  horses,  men,  and  ele- 
phants, did  cast  up  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  hindered  the 
p^cospect,  so  that  no  man  could  see  what  was  done  a  Uttle 
from  him.  Antigonus  finding  this  advantage,  despatched 
away  some  companies  of  horse,  that  passed  undiscovered 
beyond  Eumenes^s  battles,  and  came  to  his  carriages,  which 
lay  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  fight,  slenderly 
guarded,  (for  that  the  whole  body  of  the  army  lay  between 
them  and  danger,)  and  therefore  easily  taken.  Had  Peu- 
cestes  retired  himself  no  further  than  unto  the  carnages,  he 
might  not  only  have  defended  them,  but  peradventure  have 
surprised  those  which  came  to  surprise  them,  and  so  have 
done  as  good  a  piece  of  service  as  a  better  man.  But  he 
was  gotten  somewhat  further,  to  a  place  where  out  of  danger 
he  might  expect  the  event;  and  Eumenes  was  so  overla- 
boured both  in  body  and  mind,  that  he  could  not  give  an 
eye  to  every  place,  being  not  well  able  to  continue  where  he 
was. 

It  happened  so,  that  the  elephants  meeting  together,  those 
of  Antigonus  had  the  better  hand ;  whereupon  Eumenes, 
finding  himself  every  way  overcharged,  began  to  give  back, 
and  withdrew  himself  and  his  companies  in  good  order  to 
the  other  side  of  the  battle,  where  Philip  (as  he  was  di- 
rected) had,  by  fighting  and  retiring  together,  kept  that 
wing  from  loss.  The  Antigonians  had  felt  so  much  of  Eu- 
menes that  day,  that  they  were  well  contented  to  let  him  de- 
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part  quietly,  and  wished  not  to  see  him  come  again ;  as  fain 
he  would  have  done. 

The  loss  of  the  carriages  was  reported  unto  him,  as  soon 
as  he  had  any  leisure  to  hear  how  things  went ;  whereupon 
he  presently  ordered  his  men  for  a  fresh  charge,  and  sent 
for  Peucestes,  that  was  not  far  off,  requesting  him  to  bring 
in  his  men,  and  renew  the  fight ;  whereby  he  trusted,  not 
only  to  recover  their  own  goods,  but  to  enrich  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemies.  Peucestes  not  only  refused 
to  join  with  him,  but  immediately  withdrew  himself  into  a 
safer  place,  where  he  might  be  further  from  such  dangerous 
temptations. 

By  this  the  night  grew  on ;  and  both  armies,  wearied 
with  fighting,  were  desirous  to  return  into  their  camps. 
Yet  Antigonus  conceived  hope  of  doing  somewhat  more: 
and  therefore  taking  half  his  horsemen,  he  wiuted  upon  Eu- 
menes  a  part  of  his  way  homewards,  but  found  no  opportu- 
nity to  offend  him  :  the  other  half  he  committed  to  Python, 
willing  him  to  set  upon  the  silver-shields  in  their  retreat; 
which  yet  he  forbare  to  do,  because  it  appeared  too  full  of 
danger.  So  the  battle  ended ;  wherein  Antigonus  had  not 
so  much  the  better  in  horse,  as  the  worse  in  foot ;  but  die 
spoil  which  he  got,  by  surprising  his  enemy's  carriages, 
made  amends  for  all  his  other  losses. 

SECT.   VII. 
How  Eumenes  was  betrayed  to  AfitigonuSy  and  slain, 

EUMENE6,  coming  into  his  camp,  and  finding  the 
silver-shields  extremely  discontented  with  their  misfortune, 
began  to  cheer  them  up,  and  put  them  in  hope  of  recovering 
all  with  advantage.  For  their  brave  demeanour  that  day 
had  so  crushed  the  enemy,  that  he  had  no  power  left  where- 
with to  ^ibide  them  in  open  field,  and  was  much  less  able  to 
jdraw  their  carts  after  him,  through  that  great  wilderness, 
over  the  high  mountains. 

But  these  persuasions  availed  nothing.  Peucestes  was 
gone ;  the  other  captains  would  needs  return  into  the  high 
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countries,  and  the  soldiers  had  no  desire  either  to  fly  or  to 
fight,  but  only  to  recover  their  goods.  Wherefore  Teuta- 
mus,  one  of  the  two  captains  of  the  silver- shields,  (who  had 
in  former  times  readily  consented  unto  traitorous  motions  in 
hope  of  gain,  but  was  letted  by  his  partner  Antigenes,) 
finding,  as  he  thought,  a  fit  occasion  of  making  himself 
great,  and  winning  the  love  of  those  bands,  dealt  secretly 
with  Antigonus,  requesting  him  to  restore  unto  those  old 
soldiers  their  goods,  which  he  had  taken,  being  the  only  re- 
ward of  their  services  in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  as  a  subtle  man,  knew  very  well,  that  they 
which  requested  more  than  they  had  reason  to  expect,  would 
also  with  a  little  entreaty  perform  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  promised;  and  therefore  he  lovingly  cntert^ned  the 
messengers,  filling  them  with  hopes  of  greater  matters  than 
they  desired,  if  they  would  put  Eumenes  into  his  hands,  by 
whom  they  were  seduced  to  make  war  against  him.  This 
answer  pleased  them  so  well,  that  they  forthwith  devised 
how  to  deliver  him  alive.  Wherefore  coming  about  him, 
as  at  odier  times,  to  do  their  duty,  and  pretending  more  joy 
of  their  victory  than  sorrow  of  their  loss,  which  they  said 
they  would  redeem  by  another  fight ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
goodly  talk  they  leaped  upon  him,  caught  hold  of  his  sword, 
and  bound  him  fast.  So  they  haled  him  away ;  and  stop- 
ping their  ears  against  all  persuasions,  would  not  yield  so 
far  as  to  loosen  one  of  his  hands,  and  let  him  kill  himself, 
but  brought  him  alive,  (that  was  their  own  general,  under 
whom  they  had  obtained  many  victories,)  as  it  had  been  in 
triumph,  into  the  camp  of  their  enemies. 

The  press  of  men,  running  out  of  the  camp  to  see  him, 
was  so  great,  that  Antigonus  was  fain  to  send  a  guard  of 
horsemen  and  elephants  to  keep  him  from  being  smothered, 
whom  he  could  not  suddenly  resolve  either  to  kill  or  save. 
Very  few  they  were  that  sued  for  his  life  ;  but  of  these,  De- 
.  metrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  was  one ;  the  rest  were  de- 
sirous to  be  rid  of  him  quickly ;  thinking  belike,  that  if  he 
were  saved,  he  would  soon  be  the  chief  in  great  reputation, 
for  his  great  ability.     So  after  long  deliberation,  Antigonus 
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concluded  that  it  was  the  safest  way  to  put  him  to  death ; 
which  intending  to  have  done  by  £Eunine,  (perhaps  because 
he  would  keep  it  a  while  in  his  own  power  to  reverse  the 
sentence,  as  desiring,  if  it  might  be,  to  have  him  live  his 
friend,)  haste  of  other  business  made  him  do  it  by  the  swoitL 

To  this  end  came  all  the  travails  of  the  worthy  genoral 
Eumenes;  who  had  with  great  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  ps- 
tience,  laboured  in  vain  to  uphold  the  £Eunily  which  God 
had  purposed  to  cast  down.  He  is  reckoned  amcmg  the 
notable  examples  of  fortune^s  mutability;  but  more  notable 
was  his  government  of  himself  in  all  her  changes.  Adver- 
sity never  lessened  his  courage,  nor  prosperity  bis  circum- 
spection. But  all  his  virtue,  industry,  and  wit  were  cut 
away  in  leading  an  army  without  full  power  to  keep  it  io 
due  obedience.  Therefore  it  was  not  ill  answered  by  Gas- 
par  de  Coligny,  admiral  of  France,  in  our  days,  to  one  thtt 
foretold  his  death,  which  ensued  soon  after  in  the  masnciv 
of  Paris,  that  rather  than  to  lead  again  an  army  of  volun- 
taries, he  would  die  a  thousand  times. 

Antigonus  himself  gave  to  the  body  of  Eumenes  honour- 
able funeral,  and  rewarded  the  treason  wrought  against  hiiD 
with  deserved  vengeance.  One  chief  captain  of  the  faiva- 
shields  he  burnt  alive;  many  of  the  other  captiuns  he 
slew ;  and  to  the  whole  multitude  of  the  alver-shields,  that 
had  betrayed  so  worthy  a  commander,  he  appointed  a  leader, 
that  should  carry  them  into  fiur  countries,  under  pretence  of 
war ;  but  with  a  privy  charge  to  consume  them  all,  as  per- 
jured wretches,  letting  none  of  them  return  alive  unto  his 
friends  and  kindred,  or  so  much  as  once  behold  the  seas 
that  beat  upon  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Macedon. 

• 

SECT.   VIII. 

Haw  Antigonus  slew  Python,  and  occupied  Med}a,  How  he  remwed 
governors  of  provinces,  and  made  himself  lord  of  PersiOj  emyj- 
ing  away  Peucestes. 

THE  two  armies  being  joined  thus  in  one,  were  carried 
into  Media,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  wint^;  the 
common  soldier  idly,  the  principal  men  intentively  1)ent 
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unto  the  busiDess  ensuing.  Python  began  to  consider  his 
own  deservings,  for  that  the  whole  war  had  been  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  strength  and  riches  of  his  province. 
Besides,  he  thought  himself  as  good  a  man  as  Antigonus, 
unless  it  were  in  the  soldiers^  opinion,  which  he  judged  easy  ^ 
to  be  purchased  with  gifts,  and  therefore  spared  not  to  assay 
them  with  great  liberality.  But  in  following  this  course  he 
was  driven  by  necessity  to  trust  many,  of  whom  he  stum- 
bled upon  some  that  were  unsecret,  and  others  bearing  him 
DO  sincere  affection.  Thus  was  his  purpose  discovered  to 
Antigonus,  who  (nothing  like  to  Python)  dissembled  his 
indignation,  and  rebuked  the  informers,  as  breeders  of  dis- 
sension between  him  and  his  honourable  friend,  unto  whom 
he  meant  to  commit  the  government  of  all  those  countries : 
his  own  bufflness  calling  him  into  the  Lower  Asia.  These 
reports,  poming  daily  to  his  ears,  did  finely  delude  Python. 
By  his  greatness  with  Alexander,  his  authority  in  that  pro- 
vince where  they  lay,  whereof  he  was  governor,  and  the  love 
of  the  soldiers  which  he  had  bought  with  money,  he  was 
strong  enough  to  maintain  even  an  offensive  war.  But  what 
need  had  he  to  use  the  sword,  when  he  was  likely  without 
contention  to  obtain  more  than  his  own  asking  ?  Therefore 
he  came,  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  for,  to  take  his  farewell  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  divide  the  provinces  with  him,  that 
meant  nothing  less  than  to  yield  to  any  such  division.  As 
soon  as  he  ciune,  he  was  taken  and  accused,  condemned  to 
liie,  and  slain  out  of  hand.  For  Antigonus,  having  begun 
with  Eumenes  his. ancient  friend,  was  not  afterwards  re- 
strained, by  any  consideration  of  old  acquaintance,  from 
<Hitting  down  indifferently  all  that  stood  in  his  way,  but 
swam  carelessly  through  the  blood  wherein  at  the  first  he 
doubtfully  waded. 

When  this  buaness  was  ended,  he  appointed  a  new  go- 
vernor in  Media  to  order  the  province,  and  a  captain  to 
suppress  all  commotions ;  thinking  belike,  that  the  power 
and  authority  so  divided  would  hardly  agree  in  one  against 
him,  firom  whom  both  were  derived. 

After  this  he  marched  into  Persia,  where  he  was  enter- 
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tained  as  absolute  lord  of  Aaa.  There  began  be  to  shew 
how  well  he  understood  his  own  mightiness.  For  he  placed 
and  diqdaced  at  his  pleasure  governors  in  all  provinces, 
leaving  none  in  office  that  were  not  his  own  creatures,  ex- 
cepting such  as  lay  too  £ar  off  to  be  dislodged  easily. 

Peucestes,  who  ruled  in  Persia,  thought  with  good  cheer 
to  redeem  old  offences,  but  was  deceived,  having  to  do  with 
one  that  could  not  be  taken  with  such  baits ;  he  was  earned 
away,  and  feasted  with  goodly  words  of  promise,  that  never 
took  effect.  Thus  he,  that  envied  the  virtue  of  his  friend, 
was  driven  to  flatter  (in  vidn)  the  fortune  of  his  enemy;  after 
which  he  lived  a  contemptible  life,  till  he  died  obscurely,  a 
man  forgotten. 

SECT.  IX. 

How  Seleucus  was  chased  out  of  Babylon  by  Antigonus.     The  gretU 

riches  of  Antigonus. 

SELEUCUS  was  the  next  in  this  visitation ;  one  that  had 
from  time  to  time  continued  in  the  same  tenor  of  good  will 
to  Antigonus,  and  now  gave  proof  of  his  hearty  affection 
toward  him  by  making  the  captain  of  the  castle  of  Susa  to 
meet  him  on  the  way,  rendering  unto  him  that  strong 
piece,  and  all  the  treasures  therein  bestowed.  This  offsr 
was  so  great,  that  Antigonus  (though  having  in  his  hands 
the  keeper  of  the  place)  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  used 
him  with  excessive  kindness,  for  fear  so  good  a  mood  should 
change.  In  that  castle  he  found  all  the  treasures  of  Alex- 
ander, with  the  jewels  of  the  Persian  kings,  which,  added 
to  his  former  store  of  money,  made  up  twenty-five  thousand 
talents.  Having  all  this,  he  might  Well  account  himself  a 
happy  man,  if  riches  were  sufficient  to  happiness.  But  large 
dominion  was  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed,  therefore  be 
proceeded  with  intent  to  leave  no  country  behind  his  back 
that  should  not  acknowledge  him  for  sovereign  lord.  Com- 
ing to  Babylon,  he  was  entertained  by  Seleucus  with  all 
possible  demonstration  of  love,  and  honoured  with  presents 
beseeming  the  majesty  of  a  king.  All  this  he  accepted  with 
great  gravity,  as  being  due  to  him,  and  began  to  require  an 
account  of  the  revenues  of  that  province.     This  demand 
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Seleucus  held  unreasonable,  saying,  that  it  was  not  needful 
for  him  to  render  unto  any  man  an  account  of  that  province, 
which  was  given  unto  him,  in  respect  of  his  many  good 
services  to  the  state.  But  whether  he  spake  reason  or  no, 
it  sufficed,  that  Antigonus  was  powerful,  who  urged  him 
daily  to  come  to  a  reckoning.  Manifest  it  was,  that  neither 
want  of  money,  nor  any  other  necessity,  moved  Antigonus 
to  press  him  thus,  but  only  the  desire  to  pick  matter  of 
quarrel  against  him,  whereof  it  was  likely  that  he  should 
find  such  issue  as  Python  and  Peucestes  had  done.  There- 
fore taking  with  him  only  fifty  horse,  he  conveyed  himself 
away,  and  fled  into  Ptolomy^s  dominions,  desiring  him  to 
protect  him  from  the  violence  of  such  a  man,  as  went  about 
to  oppress  all  that  in  former  times  had  been  his  betters,  or 
at  least  his  equals.  Antigonus  was  glad  of  his  flight ;  for 
now  all  those  countries  were  yielded  unto  him  without  bat- 
tle, whereas  to  fight  with  Seleucus  for  them  he  wanted  all  pre- 
tence ;  and  to  kill  him  it  was  not  his  desire,  having  received 
many  benefits  of  him,  and  those  not  intermixed,  as  com- 
monly it  happens,  with  any  injuries.  Yet  it  is  reported, 
that  the  Chaldeans  brought  a  strange  prophecy  to  Antigo- 
nus, bidding  him  look  well  to  himself,  and  know,  that  if 
Seleucus  did  escape  his  hands,  he  should  recover  Babylon, 
yea,  win  all  Asia,  and  kill  Antigonus  in  battle.  Easy  be- 
lievers may  give  credit  to  this  tale.  Had  it  been  true,  me- 
thinks  Antigonus  rather  should  have  hanged  those  Chal- 
deans, for  giving  him  no  warning  till  it  was  too  late,  than 
sent  pursuers  (as  they  say  that  he  did)  after  him,  whom  the 
destinies  preserved  for  so  great  purposes.  When  he  had  set- 
tled things  at  Babylon  he  took  his  journey  into  Cilicia,  where 
he  wintered.  There  he  took  up  ten  thousand  talents  more 
of  the  king^s  treasures,  and,  casting  his  accounts,  found  his 
yearly  income  to  amount  unto  eleven  thousand  talents. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  great  civU  war  between  Alexander's  captains ;  and 
how  they  assumed  the  name  and  state  of  kings. 

SECT.  I. 

The  combmatum  of  Ptolomy,  Cassander^  and  others  against  JnH" 
gonus.     Their  demands,  and  his  answer. 

JL  HIS  great  riches,  and  the  rest  of  his  power,  made  An- 
Ugonus  dreaded,  envied,  and  suspected,  whereby  he  qtiiddy 
was  embarked  in  a  new  war.  Ptolomy,  Cassander,  and 
Ly^machus  had  privily  combined  themselves  tc^ether,  in- 
tending to  hinder  his  further  growth,  and  bring  him  to 
more  reason  than  of  his  own  accord  he  seemed  like  to  yield 
unto.  Of  their  practices  he  had  some  notice  ;  the  good  en- 
tertainment given  unto  Seleucus  giving  him*  au£Scient  cause 
of  mistrust.  Therefore  he  sent  ambassadors  to  them  seve- 
rally, entreating  them  to  continue  firm  in  their  love  toward 
him,  that  would  be  ready  to  requite  them  with  the  like. 
The  cold  answers  which  they  made  occasioned  his  hasty 
preparation  against  the  most  forward  of  them,  which  was 
Ftolomy ;  it  being  likely  that  a  good  army  should  prevail 
more  than  a  fair  message.  Therefore,  as  soon  aa  the  seaaoa 
of  the  year  would  permit,  he  took  the  way  toward  Syria, 
and  was  encountered  by  embassage  from  them  alL  These 
told  him,  that  their  lords  did  much  rejoice  at  his  victory 
obtained  agmnst  Eumenes  their  common  enemy,  and  the 
honour  that  he  had  thereby  gotten.  In  which  war,  foras- 
much as  they  being  his  confederates  must  have  enduzed 
great  loss,  with  hazard  of  their  whole  estates,  if  the  con- 
trary faction  had  prevailed  ;  they  held  it  very  just,  that  all 
should  be  partakers  in  the  fruits  of  that  voyage^  wheieiB 
they  had  been  all  adventurers.  Wherefore  they  deared 
him,  that  making  between  them  all  an  equal  diviaon  of  the 
treasures  that  were  in  his  hands,  (a  thing  easy  to  be  done,) 
he  would  also  take  some  convenient  order  for  enlarging 
their  dominions,  according  to  the  rate  of  his  new  purchases. 
This  might  best  be  to  every  one'^s  liking,  if  he  would  make 
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over  Cappadcwia  witli  Lycia  to  Cassander,  and  Phrygia, 
bordaing  upon  the  HeUespont,  to  Lysimachus ;  (or  whereas 
his  own  dominions  were  so  much  extended  eastward  by  his 
late  victmy,  be  might  well  spare  some  of  those  western 
provinces  to  those  that  were  seated  in  the  west.  As  for 
Ptolomy,  he  would  not  crave  any  new  addition^  but  rest 
contented  within  his  own  territories.  Provided  always,  that 
Seleucus,  their  common  friend  and  partner  in  the  late  war, 
might  be  restored  to  his  own,  out  of  which  he  had  been 
driven  so  injuriously,  that  all  of  them  were  forced  to  take 
it  deeply  to  heart,  requiring  amends,  with  his  friendly  con- 
sent imto  their  demands,  which  otherwise  they  must  labour 
to  obtain  with  armed  hands. 

Antigonuis  knew,  that  after  many  losses  received,  he 
should  yet  be  able  to  redeem  peace  whensoever  he  listed, 
with  these,  or  perhaps  with  easier  conditions.  Neither  was 
he  so  weak,  to  give  away  quietly  any  part  of  his  strength 
into  the  hands  of  such  bad  friends,  for  fear  only  lest  it 
should  be  taken  from  him  perforce.  Rather  he  hoped  that 
he  should  be  able  to  find  them  work  more  than  enough  to 
de£aid  their  own.  Therefore,  he  roundly  answered  the 
ambassadors,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  meaning  to  commu- 
Bicate  ^dth  other  men  the  profit  of  that  victory,  which  he 
alone  without  other  men^s  help  had  obtained.  Though  in- 
deed they  had  already  sufficiently  gained  by  him,  if  they 
could  see  it,  having  by  his  means  kept  their  governments, 
whereof  they  were  like  to  be  dispossessed  by  Polysperchon, 
and  the  council  of  estate  in  Macedon.  But  what  marvel 
was  it,  if  they  considered  not  how  he  had  saved  them,  see- 
11^  one  of  them  had  forgotten  the  time,  when  coining  to 
faim  as  a  fugitive,  and  begging  succour,  he  was  by  his  mere 
bounty  relieved,  and  enabled  to  get  all  that  he  now  held  ? 
Cassander  did  not,  said  he,  in  those  days  command  mc  to 
surrender  provinces,  and  give  him  his  equal  share  of  my 
treasures;  but  (for  his  father's  sake)  desired  me  to  pity 
him,  and  help  him  against  his  enemies ;  which  I  did,  by 
leading  him  an  army  and  fleet,  on  confidence  whereof  he 
now  presumes  to  threaten  me.    As  for  Seleucus,  how  can 
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he  complain  of  wrong,  that  durst  not  stay  to  plead  hb 
right  P  I  did  use  him  well,  but  his  conscience  told  him  that 
he  had  deserved  ill,  else  he  would  not  have  fled.  Let  them 
that  so  curiously  search  into  my  doings  consider  well  thdr 
own,  which  some  of  them  can  hardly  justify.  I  am  now 
in  the  way  to  Syria,  meaning  to  examine  Ptolomy^s  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  after  him  to  deal  with  others,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  provoke  me. 

SECT.  II. 

Tlie  preparations  and  beginnings  of  the  wars, 

WHEN  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  this  an- 
swer, nothing  was  thought  upon  but  war.  Antigonus,  pcN 
ceiving  that  he  should  be  invaded  from  Europe  as  soon  as 
he  were  entered  into  Syria,  left  his  nephew  Ptolomy  to 
guard  the  sea  coasts,  and  hinder  Cassander  from  landing  in 
Asia,  giving  him  also  in  charge  to  drive  out  of  Cappadoda 
some  that  were  already  sent  over  to  molest  him.  Likewise 
he  despatched  messengers  into  Greece  and  Cyprus,  not  un- 
furnished of  money,  to  draw  friends  to  his  side,  and  raise 
up  troubles  to  his  enemies.  Especially  he  laboured  to  make 
himself  the  strongest  by  sea ;  to  which  purpose  he  rather 
hastened  than  foreslowed  his  journey  into  Syria,  that  be 
might  get  possession  of  mount  Libanus,  which  afforded 
many  excellent  commodities  for  building  of  a  navy.  There- 
fore, having  erected  beacons,  and  laid  post-horses  through- 
out all  Asia,  to  give  swift  advertisement  of  all  occurrences, 
he  invaded  Syria,  that  was  not  held  agiunst  him  by  any 
power  sufficient  to  maintain  the  field. 

Ptolomy  lay  in  Egypt,  the  strength  and  heart  of  his  do- 
minion, where  he  was  beloved  and  honoured  of  the  people 
as  their  natural  lord :  his  other  provinces  he  kept  with  a 
few  garrisons,  better  serving  to  contain  the  people  within 
obedience,  than  to  confront  a  foreign  enemy.  So  Antigonus 
took  many  cities  and  places  of  that  country,  and  b^an  to 
set  great  numbers  of  artificers  on  work  in  making  ships, 
which  was  one  of  his  most  earnest  cares.  In  these  bu9< 
nesses  he  consumed  a  year  and  three  months,  not  idly;  for 
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lie  took  Joppe  and  Graza,  which  were  yielded  unto  hift  dis- 
nvtion^  and  well  used.  The  strong  city  of  Tyrus  held  out 
ong,  but  was  compelled  in  the  end  by  famine  to  render  it* 
lelf  upon  composition,  that  Ptolomy's  soldiers  might  depart 
iith  their  arms,  which  was  permitted. 

Ptolomy  was  not  asleep  whilst  these  things  were  in  doing, 
hough  he  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  Egypt,  as  in- 
leed  it  behoved  him  to  do.  His  forces  were  not  able  to 
itand  against  Antigonus  in  plain  field,  but  likely  they  were 
o  increase,  which  made  him  willing  to  protract  the  time. 
Nevertheless  by  sea  (where  his  enemy  was  as  yet  unready) 
le  sent  his  fleet  into  all  quarters,  whereof  Seleucus  had  the 
jiief  command.        ^ 

Seleucus  passed  with  an  hundred  sail  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  in  the  full  view  of  Antigonus  and  his  army,  to  their 
ID  little  discomfort  He  landed  in  Cyprus,  which  was 
hen  governed  by  many  petty  lords ;  of  whom  the  greatest 
tdhered  to  Ptolomy,  the  rest  were,  by  the  factors  of  An- 
igonus,  bought  for  him  with  gold,  but  now  redeemed  by 
he  Egyptian  with  sharp  steel. . 

The  same  commodity  of  aid  by  sea  encouraged  the  pre- 
ident  of  Caria  (called  also  Cassander,  but  not  the  son  of 
Iditipater,  howsoever  by  the  painful  and  learned  writer 
leinerus  Reineccius,  he  is  by  some  oversight  counted  for 
he  same)  to  declare  for  Ptolomy  and  his  confederates,  and 
lusily  employ  in  their  quarrel  all  his  forces,  which  he  had 
litherto  kept  in  good  neutrality,  and  thereby  enjoyed  rest ; 
nit  now  he  threw  himself  into  dangerous  war,  choosing  ra- 
her  to  undergo  trouble  at  hand  than  to  fall  under  certain 
uin,  though  somewhat  further  distant,  which  would  have 
iverwhelmed  him,  if  Antigonus  had  beaten  all  the  rest. 

SECT.   UI. 

low  each  party  sought  to  win  the  assistance  of  Greece.  Antigo- 
nus*s  declaration  against  Cassander.  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  revoUeth  from  Antigonus,  who  had  set  him  up, 

IN  the  mean  season  all  care  possible  was  taken  on  both 
des  to  assure  unto  them  the  people  of  Greece,  whose  aid, 
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which  way  soever  it  inclined,  was  of  great  importance. 
Herein  at  the  first  Antigonus  sped  so  well  by  large  effuaon 
of  his  treasure,  that  he  drew  to  him  the  Lacedaemooiaiia, 
and  other  Peloponnesians,  of  whom  he  waged  ^ght  thou- 
sand, and  caused  Polysperchon  (who  had  a  good  while  made 
hard  shifts)  to  rouse  himself  again,  and  taking  upon  him 
the  tide  of  captain  of  Peloponnesus,  to[  make  head  aguost 
Cassander. 

These  hc^ful  b^innings  ^Mxmraged  him  to  proceed  &r- 
ther  in  the  same  kind.  Wherefore,  to  make  Cassander  the 
more  odious,  he  called  together  both  his  own  scddiers,  and 
all  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  that  were  to  be  found 
thereabouts.  To  these  he  declared,  that  Cassander  had 
veiy  cruelly  slain  Olymfuas,  mother  to  the  great  Alexander; 
and  not  herewith  contented,  had  shut  up  in  dose  prison  the 
poor  lady  Roxana,  Alexander's  wife,  and  his  aon  begotten 
on  her  body.  That  all  this  proceeded  from  a  desire  to 
make  himself  king  over  the  Macedonians ;  which  wdl  ap- 
peared by  his  enforcing  the  lady  Thessalonica,  daughter  to 
king  Philip,  a  match  unfit  for  a  man  of  no  greater  parentage 
than  he,  to  join  with  him  in  marriage.  That  in  mere  de- 
spite of  those  dead  princes,  Philip  and  Alexander,  he  bad 
planted  the  Olynthians,  rooted  out  by  Philip,  in  a  new  d^ 
by  him  built,  and  called  by  his  own  name  Casaandria;  and 
had  reedified  the  city  of  Thebes,  whidi,  for  the  great  treason 
of  the  inhabitants,  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  nc- 
torious  hand  of  Alexander.  Fear  these  reasons  he  requiRd 
them  to  make  a  decree,  that  Cassander  should  restore  to 
absolute  liberty  the  lady  Roxana,  and  her  soo ;  and  should 
yield  obedience  to  the  lord  lieutenant  general  of  the  as- 
pire, (by  which  name  Antigonus  himself  was  undcntood,) 
or  else  should  be  reputed  a  traitor,  and  open  enemy  to  the 
state.  Furthermore  he  propounded,  that  all  the  dties  of 
Greece  should  be  restored  into  freedom :  this  he  did,  not 
because  he  was  careful  of  th^  good,  but  for  the  need  wfaidi 
he  had  of  their  assistance. 

These  things  being  decreed,  Antigonus  was  posuaded, 
that  not  only  the  Greeks  would  adhere  unto  him,  as  to  tbeir 
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loving  patroD,  and  fall  off  from  Cassander ;  but  that  the 
rulers  of  provinces,  who  had  hitherto  suspected  him  as  a 
man  r^;ardful  of  nothing  but  his  own  benefit,  would  cor- 
rect their  opinion,  and  think  him  the  most  faithful  of  all 
others  to  the  royal  blood.  But  concerning  his  loyalty  to 
the  young  prince,  the  world  was  too  wise  to  be  deceived 
with  vain  shows.  His  undertaking  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Greeks  was  more  effectual,  and  got  easy  belief,  in  regard  of 
his  present  hatred  to  Cassander.  Yet  herein  also  Ptolomy 
strove  to  be  as  earnest  as  he,  making  the  like  decree,  in 
hope  to  win  to  himself  that  valiant  nation,  which  afforded 
men  far  more  serviceable  in  war,  than  were  to  be  found  in 
any  province  of  the  empire. 

And  this  indeed  was  the  point  at  which  both  sides  aimed. 
Wherein  Antigonus,  thinking  to  make  all  sure,  deceived 
himself,  not  without  great  cost.  For  he  gave  to  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  five  hundred  talents,  willing  him 
to  set  the  war  on  foot  in  Peloponnesus,  whereby  it  might 
appear,  that  on  his  side  was  meant  nothing  else,  than  what 
was  openly  pretended. 

In  Peloponnesus  Cassander^s  men  had  with  much  blood- 
shed grievously  afflicted  the  contrary  faction ;  an(l  he  him- 
self perceiving,  that  they  were  more  eaaly  spoiled  as  ene- 
mies than  retained  as  friends,  thought  it  the  best  way  to 
make  what  use  he  could  of  them,  that  were  not  long  like  to 
continue  his.  Finally,  perceiving  that  Alexander  came 
furnished  with  plenty  of  gold,  wherewith  he  was  able,  not 
only  to  win  the  doubtful,  but  to  corrupt  such  as  might 
seem  best  assured ;  he  thought  it  a  good  part  of  wisdom, 
to  surrender  upon  fair  conditions  that  which  he  could  not 
assure  himself  to  hold  any  long  time  by  force.  Therefore 
he  sent  one  to  deal  with  Alexander  about  the  matters  in 
controversy;  letting  him  know,  that  Antigonus  was  very 
skilful  in  setting  men  together  by  the  ears,  not  caring  who 
prevailed,  but  only  desiring  to  have  them  weary  themselves, 
whilst  he  was  busied  elsewhere ;  that  so  at  length  he  might 
find  opportunity  to  set  upon  the  stronger.  If  therefore 
Alexander  were  so  wise,  as  to  keep  in  his  purse  the  five  hun- 
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dred  talents  which  he  had,  and  without  stroke  stricken  to  re- 
ceive the  whole  lordship  of  Peloponnesus ;  it  should  be  freely 
put  into  his  hands  by  Cassander ;  provided,  that  he  should 
from  thenceforth  renounce  all  confederacy  made  with  Anti- 
gonus,  and  enter  into  a  sure  and  faithful  league  with  Pto- 
lomy,  Cassander,  and  the  r^t  of  the  confederates.  Other- 
wise he  might  well  persuade  himself,  that  the  country  which 
his  father  could  not  keep,  when  he  was  indeed  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  empire,  should  not  in  haste  be  won  by  him  that 
was  only  the  factor  of  a  proud  injurious  man,  so  styling 
himself,  but  not  acknowledged  by  others. 

Alexander  had  lived  a  while  with  Antigonus  since  the 
beginning  of  these  wars ;  among  whose  followers  it  was  not 
hard  to  discover  the  intent  (which  he  did  not  carry  veiy 
secret)  of  making  himself  absolute  lord  of  all.  Therefore 
he  was  soon  entreated  to  accept  so  good  an  offer ;  and  did 
not  stick  to  enter  into  that  league,  whereby  he  was  to  be- 
come a  free  lord,  and  subject  unto  no  man'^s  control. 

Howbeit  this  his  honour  continued  not  long,  ere  he  lost 
both  it  and  his  life  together  by  treason  of  the  Sicyonians; 
who,  thinking  thereby  to  have  made  themselves  free,  were 
soon  after  vanquished  in  battle  by  Crateapolis,  Alexanders 
wife,  a  discreet  and  valiant  lady.  She,  in  revenge  of  hest 
husband^s  death,  crucified  thirty  of  the  citizens  taken  in 
fight ;  and  having  by  severity  taught  them  obedience,  did 
afterwards  contain  her  army  in  good  order,  and  governed 
those  places  that  she  held  with  the  love  and  conunendatioa 
of  her  subjects  and  neighbours. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  ^tolians  rise  against  Cassander  in  favour  of  AnHgonuSy  aid 
are  beaten.  A  fleet  and  land-army  of  Antigonus  utterly  defeated 
by  Ptolomy^s  lieutenant.  In  what  terms  the  war  stood  at  thu 
time.     Antigonus  draws  nearer  to  Greece. 

ANTIGONUS,  when  he  found  that  with  so  much  money 
he  had  only  bought  an  enemy,  began  to  raise  troubles  to 
Cassander  and  his  other  adversaries  in  Greece,  by  stirring 
up  the  iStolians  against  them ;  likewise  he  laboured  to  win 
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to  his  party  the  islands  in  the  Greek  seas,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  might  be  the  better  able  to  deal  with  Ptolomy,  that 
greatly  prevailed  by  reason  of  his  strong  fleet  But  neither 
of  these  attempts  had  the  success  which  he  expected.  The 
iEtolians,  a  factious  nation,  and  always  envying  the  great- 
ness of  their  neighbours,  were  often  in  commotion,  but  so, 
that  commonly  their  gains  equalled  not  their  losses.  Cas- 
saoder  won  some  of  their  own  country  ;  fortified  the  Acar- 
nanians  against  them,  and  compelled  Glaucias,  king  of  the 
Illynans,  whom  he  vanquished  in  battle,  to  forsake  their 
side,  and  bind  himself  to  bear  no  arms  against  Cassander^s 
friends. 

On  the  other  side,  as  many  petty  islands  were  drawn  to 
join  with  Antigonus ;  so  the  fleet  of  the  Rhodians  under 
Theodatus,  who  was  admiral  to  Antigonus,  passing  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  toward  Cyprus,  with  an  army  under  con- 
duct of  Perilaus,  marching  on  the  shore  for  mutual  assist- 
ance, was  quite  overthrown  by  Ptolomy'^s  navy.  Polycly- 
tus,  who  in  Ptolomy'^s  behalf  had  been  sent  into  Peloponne- 
sus against  Alexander,  finding  no  need  of  his  service  in  that 
country  because  Alexander  was  come  over  to  their  side,  re- 
turned homewards,  and  by  the  way  heard  of  the  course 
which  these  Antigoniaus  held,  whoin  he  very  cunningly 
surprised.  He  rode  with  his  fleet  behind  a  cape,  which  the 
enemy ''s  were  to  double ;  his  land-forces  he  placed  in  am- 
bush, wherein  to  Perilaus  falling  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
many  of  his  men,  and  many  were  slain,  making  little  resist- 
ance. Theodatus,  the  admiral,  perceiving  this,  made  all 
haste  to  help  his  fellows  that  were  on  land ;  but  whilst  he 
with  all  his  fleet  were  intentive  only  to  that  business,  Poly- 
dytus  appeared  at  their  backs ;  who  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
their  disorder,  hastened  about  the  cape,  and  charging  them 
behind  sufiered  not  one  of  them  to  escape  him.  These  ill 
tidings  caused  Antigonus  to  deal  with  Ptolomy  about  some 
composition.  First  he  sent  ambassadors ;  afterwards  they 
met  in  person.  But  Antigonus  would  not  yield  unto  the 
demands  of  Ptolomy  ;  so  the  parley  was  vain. 

Hitherto  each  part  seemed  to  have  indifferently  sped  in 
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the  war,  and  thereby  to  have  equal  cause  of  hope  and  fear. 
This  late  victory,  with  the  good  success  of  his  affairs  in  Cy- 
prus,  did  seem  to  make  amends  to  Ptolomy  f<nr  his  losses  ii 
Sjrria.  Likewise  the  revolt  of  Alexander  from  Antigonoi 
did  equal  the  confederacy  made  between  the  ^tolians  tod 
him ;  as  also  those  petty  skirmishes,  that  had  been  in  Aas 
the  Less  to  Antigonus^s  advantage,  were  sufficiently  reoon- 
pensed  by  others  of  like  regard,  but  adverse  to  him ;  and 
by  the  troubles  brought  upon  his  estates  in  those  parts  hj 
the  two  Cassanders. 

Contraiywise,  Antigonus  valued  the  loss  of  his  men,  money, 
and  ships,  no  otherwise  than  as  the  paring  of  his  naik,  thai 
were  left  long  enough,  and  would  ea«ly  grow  again ;  bot 
the  enlaigement  of  his  territoiy  by  the  addition  at  Syria,  he 
prised  at  a  higher  rate,  as  if  thereby  he  had  fed  upoa  a 
limb  of  Ptolomy  his  enemy,  and  strengthened  the  body  of 
his  own  em{Hre.  Concerning  other  accidents,  whereof  die 
good  were  hitherto  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  bad,  he 
meant  to  proceed  as  occaaon  should  direct^  which  oommonly 
is  not  long  wanting  to  them  that  want  no  money. 

That  which  most  molested  him  was  the  attempts  of  hii 
enemies  upon  Aaa  the  Less ;  wherein,  though  as  yet  they 
had  gotten  little,  yet  had  he  cause  to  fear,  lest  the  people, 
being  tied  unto  him  by  np  bcmd  of  allegiance,  might  upea 
small  occaaon  revolt  from  him  to  men  of  as  honourafaie  re- 
putaticm  as  he  himself.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  be  nesrer 
to  Greece,  he  held  it  expedient  for  him  to  be  there  in  per- 
son,  where  his  affairs  did  seem  to  prosper  the  worse  by  rea> 
son  oi  his  absence.  Therefore  he  left  part  of  his  army  fli 
Syria,  under  his  son  Demetrius,  to  whom,  b^ng  then  but 
two  and  twenty  years  old,  he  appointed  many  ancient  cap- 
tains as  assistants,  or  rather  as  directors :  the  rest  be  ctf- 
ried  with  him  into  Phrygia,  where  he  meant  to  winter. 
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SECT.  V. 

Hew  Lysimachns  and  Cassander  vanquislied  some  enemies,  raised 
against  them  by  Antigontts.  The  good  success  of  Antigonus  in 
Ana  and  Greece;  with  the  rebellion  of  many  cities  against  Cas- 
sander, 

THE  coming  of  Antigonus  into  those  parts  wrought  a 
great  alteration  in  the  process  of  his  bu^ness  thereabouts. 
For  his  enemies  had  short  leisure  to  think  upon  molesting 
him  in  Asia ;  they  themselves  were  held  over-hardly  to  their 
own  work  on  Europe  side.  Seuthes,  a  king  of  the  Thra- 
dans,  joining  with  some  towns  that  rebelled  against  Lysi- 
machus,  brought  also  the  bordering  Scythians  into  the  quar- 
rel.  All  these  relied  upon  Antigonus,  who  was  to  help 
them  with  money  and  other  aid.  The  iEtolians  likewise 
took  courage,  and  rose  against  Cassander,  having  iEacides, 
lately  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  their  assistant. 
But  Lysimachus  gave  unto  his  rebels  no  time  to  confirm 
themselves.  He  suddenly  presented  himself  before  two  of 
the  cities  that  had  rebelled,  and  compelled  them  by  fear  to 
return  to  their  duty.  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Scy- 
thians and  wild  Thracians,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Finally,  he  overcame  Seuthes ;  and  following  the  heat 
of  his  victory  slew  Pausanias  in  battle,  whom  Antigonus 
had  sent  over  with  an  army ;  and  all  his  men  he  did  either 
put  to  ransom,  or  fill  up  with  tnem  his  own  bands.  The 
like  success  had  Philip,  Casstmder^s  lieutenant,  against  the 
JSStolians.  For  he  wasted  their  country,  fought  with  the 
Epirots,  that  came  to  help  them ;  and,  after  the  victory, 
fought  again  with  their  forces  joined  in  one,  overthrowing 
them,  and  killing  iGacides,  that  unfortunate  king.  Fi- 
nally, he  drove  the  iGtolians  out  of  most  of  their  country, 
and  forced  them  to  seek  their  safety  among  the  wild  moun- 
tains. Of  the  Epirots  he  sent  as  prisoners  to  Cassander 
the  principal  authors  of  the  king^s  restitution,  and  of  the 
present  war. 

Yet  these  actions  required  some  time,  and  wearied  Anti- 
gonus^s  adversaries  with  painful  travail ;  after  which  they 
remained  only  savers.     Antigonus  himself,  at  fair  leisure, 
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won  all  Caria  the  whilst,  and  sent  armies  into  Peloponnesus 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  bestowing  Uberty  upon  all  the 
cities  he  took  out  of  CassandeFs  hands.  The  whole  coud- 
try  of  Peloponnesus,  (excepting  Sicyon  and  Corinth,)  with 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  and  many  places  of  the  firm  land,  were 
by  these  means  won  to  be  his  in  true  and  vdiement  affec- 
tion, ready  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing  for  him,  that  had  made 
so  evident  a  demonstration  of  his  readiness  to  give  them  the 
liberty  indeed,  which  others  promised  in  idle  words.  Many 
states,  desunous  of  the  same  benefit,  would  fain  have  shewed 
their  good-will ;  but  they  were  kept  in  by  Cassander^s  gv- 
risons,  who  was  too  wise  to  trust  them  loose.  Therefore 
Antigonus  made  show  as  if  he  would  pass  over  into  Mace- 
don :  by  which  terror  he  forced  Cassander  to  repair  thither 
in  all  haste,  with  the  best  of  his  strength^  leaving  many 
good  towns  of  Greece  so  weakly  guarded,  that  well  thqr 
might  take  courage  to  help  themselves,  if  any  foreigii  suc- 
cour appeared.  The  aid  which  they  deared  was  not  long 
wanting.  The  lieutenants  of  Antigonus,  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  Cassander^s  departure,  entered  the  country ;  drove 
his  garrisons  out  of  divers  cities ;  fcnx^  the  governor  of 
Athens  to  enter  into  league  with  their  lord ;  won  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes,  and  set  the  people  at  liberty.  This  last  ac- 
tion was  somewhat  remarkable.  For  Thebes  had  not  loif 
before  been  raised  out  of  her  old  ruins  by  the  mere  power 
of  Cassander ;  of  which  act  he  was  accused  by  Antigonus^ 
as  if  it  had  been  some  heinous  crime.  Yet  now  the  sune 
Antigonus  winneth  the  city,  and  the  love  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, only  by  expelling  him  that  was  their  founder.  So 
much  are  men  readier  to  thank  the  increaser,  than  the  au- 
thor of  their  good ;  and  rather  to  look  forward  upon  those 
hopes,  which  vainly  they  extend  beyond  all  measure,  than 
backward  upon  their  miserable  nullity,  that  held  them  ud- 
capable  of  being  any  thing. 
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SECT.  VI. 

ViciofieM  of  Ptolemy  by  sea.     A  great  battle  at  Gaza,  which  PiO" 

hmy  and  Seleucus  won  against  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 

AS  the  presence  or  nearness  of  Antigonus  gave  life  to 
his  affairs  in  the  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  so  the  designs  of 
his  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  mined  the 
very  foundations' of  those  great  works  in  the  eastern  parts, 
wherewith  in  the  year  preceding  he  had  overtopped  them. 
The  isle  of  Cjrprus,  whose  princes  wavered  between  con- 
trary affections,  inclining  one  while  to  Antigonus,  another 
while  faintly  regarding  their  covenant  with  Ptolomy,  was 
▼isited  by  an  Egjrptian  fleet,  wherewith  Ptolomy,  in  his 
own  person,  easily  reduced  them  to  a  more  settled  order, 
putting  some  to  death,  carrjring  others  away  prisoners,  and 
leaving  a  lieutenant  of  his  own  appointment  governor  of 
the  whole  country.  With  the  same  fleet  he  ran  alongst  the 
seancoasts,  wasting  a  great  part  of  Caria  and  Cilicia,  with 
the  spcnls  ot  which  he  enriched  his  followers,  and  returned 
laden  to  Cjrprus.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  hear- 
ing frequent  reports  of  the  miseries  wherewith  his  father's 
subjects  were  oppressed,  made  all  haste  out  of  Syria  to  the 
rescue,  taking  only  his  horse  and  light-armed  foot  with  him, 
because  the  business  required  expedition.  But  in  vain  did 
he  tire  himself  and  bis  followers  in  hasty  seeking  of  one, 
that  by  launching  out  into  the  deep  could  in  a  few  minutes 
delude  the  labour  of  so  many  days,  if  need  had  so  required. 
Answerable  to  the  vanity  of  this  expedition  was  the  suc- 
cess. F(nr  Ptolomy  was  gone  before  Demetrius  came  into 
Cilicia.  Neither  was  it  certmn,  whether  having  lightened 
his  ships  of  their  burden  in  Cyprus,  he  would  return  upon 
those  maritime  countries,  or  make  toward  Syria,  where  his 
coming  was  expected.  He  was  indeed  gone  into  Egypt^ 
and  there  with  Seleucus  was  describing  a  royal  army,  which 
he  levied  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  recovery  of  Sy- 
ria* This  was  more  than  Demetrius  knew.  Therefore  he 
was  fain  to  choose  out  of  uncertainties  the  most  likelihood, 
and  return  the  way  that  he  came,  with  all  his  companies, 
which  were  fitter  for  service  in  the  open  field,  than  to  be 
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bestowed  in  garrisons  among  the  Cilicians.  He  had  scarce  re- 
freshed his  men  and  horses  in  Syria,  when  the  news  arriTed 
of  Ptolomy^s  coming  with  a  puissant  army  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. Hereupon  he  called  to  counsel  his  principal  friends, 
who  advised  him  to  give  way  to  the  time,  and  expect  some 
better  opportunity  in  the  future ;  being  a  young  man,  and 
weakly  furnished  with  the  means  to  resist  such  ancient  and 
famous  generals  as  Ptolomy  and  Seleucus.  This  counsel 
seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  cold  temper  of  those 
aged  men  that  gave  it,  than  from  any  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  present  business.  For  Demetrius,  considering  himself 
to  be  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  now  general  of  his  father's 
army,  thought  his  own  title  weighty  enough  to  be  laid  in 
balance  against  the  bare  names  of  those  two  great  com- 
manders. Neither  found  he  much  reason  that  should  move 
him  to  distrust  his  forces  as  insufficient.  His  men  were 
better  exercised  than  the  enenues,  and  promised  as  much 
as  could  be  required.  Therefore  persuading  himself  that 
such  odds  of  number  and  of  great  fame  would  rather  senre 
to  adorn  his  victory  than  hinder  him  in  obtaining  it,  he  re- 
solved to  put  the  matter  to  trial,  without  expecting  the 
advantage  of  more  help.  So,  animating  his  soldiers  with 
hope  of  spcHl  and  rewards,  he  abode  the  ccfming  of  the 
enemies  at  Gaza,  with  purpose  to  encounter  them  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  their  wearisome  journey  over  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia. 

Ptolomy  and  Seleucus,  issuing  out  of  so  rich  a  province 
as  Egypt,  came  so  well  provided  of  all  necessaries,  that  their 
army  felt  not  any  great  grievance  of  the  evil  way,  when 
battle  was  presented  them,  which  confidently  they  under- 
took. In  all  things  else  they  had  the  odds  of  Demetrius; 
of  elephants  they  were  utterly  unprovided.  But  how  to  deal 
with  those  beasts  they  were  not  ignorant.  They  had  pre^ 
pared  a  kind  of  palisado,  fastened  together  with  chains,  and 
sharpened  in  such  manner  that  the  elephants  could  not  seek 
to  break  upon  it,  without  receiving  much  hurt  The  rest 
of  their  forces,  which  (besides  that  they  had  advantage  b 
multitude)  were  heartened  with  many  fortunate  services  br 
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them  performed  that  year,  whilst  the  enemies  had  wearied 
themselves  either  with  vain  journeys,  or  long  and  dulling  ex- 
pectation, they  disposed  in  such  order  as  best  answered  to 
the  form  wherein  Demetrius  was  embattled.  The  fight  be- 
gan, and  was  maintmned  with  equal  courage  for  a  long  time, 
each  part  striving  more  to  win  honour  than  to  satisfy  any 
other  passion,  as  having  little  cause  of  hatred  or  revenge. 
But  after  some  continuance,  the  greater  number  holding 
better  out,  the  error  of  Demetrius,  who  upon  no  necessity 
would  needs  fight  a  battle  with  disadvantage,  began  to  ap- 
pear by  his  losses.  He  had  committed  himself  to  fortune, 
having  more  to  lose  by  her  than  he  could  get :  but  in  this 
fight  she  was  idle,  and  left  all  to  be  decided. by  strong 
hands ;  unless  it  may  be  said,  that  the  terror  brought  upon 
his  men  by  the  loss  of  his  elephants  was  bad  luck.  Those 
beasts  were  in  that  kind  of  war  hardly  to  be  resisted  on 
plain  ground,  and  therefore  at  the  first  they  made  great 
spoil  amongst  Ptolomy^s  men.  Afterward,  seeking  to  break 
through  the  palisado,  they  were  sorely  hurt,  and  every  one 
of  them  taken.  This  disaster  caused  the  horsemen  of  De- 
metrius to  faint.  They  had  laboured  hard,  and  prevailed 
little ;  till  now,  perceiving  that  all  must  lie  upon  their  hands, 
who  were  ill  able  to  make  their  own  places  good,  they  began 
to  shrink,  and  many  of  them  to  provide  for  their  safety 
by  timely  flight ;  which  example  the  rest  quickly  followed. 
When  Demetrius  had  stroven  so  long  in  vain  to  make  his 
men  abide,  that  he  himself  was  likely  to  be  lost,  he  was  fain 
to  give  place  to  the  stronger,  making  a  violent  retreat  as  far 
as  to  Azotus,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place 
of  battle.  A  great  part  of  his  carriages  was  in  Gaza,  whi- 
ther some  of  his  company  turned  aside,  hoping  to  save  such 
goods  as  in  haste  they  could  pack  up.  This  foolish  covet- 
ouslbess  was  their  destruction,  and  the  loss  of  the  town. 
For  whilst  they,  forgetful  of  the  danger,  had  filled  the  streets 
with  sumpter  horses,  and  cloyed  up  the  gates,  thronging, 
some  to  get  in  and  fetch,  others  to  carry  out  what  they  had 
already  loaden,  Ptolomy's  army  brake  in  without  resistance, 
taking  them  with  their  goods  and  the  city  all  together. 
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This  victory  restored  unto  Ptolomy  the  best  part  of 
Syria,  a  province  more  easy  in  those  times  to  g^  than  to 
keep,  and  opened  the  way  unto  all  the  greatness  of  Sdeucu& 
For  between  Gaza  and  Phooiicia  no  pbce  offered  resistance. 
In  Coelesyria  and  Phceiucia  some  towns  held  out  a  whilc^ 
but  were  soon  taken  in  by  Ptolomy.  Among  these  were 
the  great  cities  of  Tyrus  and  Sidon ;  of  which  Sidon  wis 
given  up  by  the  inhabitants;  Tyrus,  by  the  garriaon  £dling 
to  mutiny  against  their  captain;  who  trusting  to  the  stieogth 
of  it  had  made  great  vaunts,  but  was  pardoned  by  PtokxDj, 
and  honourably  o:itertained  in  reqpect  of  his  fidelity. 


SECT.  VU. 

How  Sekuau  recocered  BabyUm^  and  made  hinuelf  lord  of  wum§ 
comMirie$  m  ike  Higher  Asia,  The  era  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Greekt,  which  began  with  this  dominion  of  Seleuau. 

WHILE  Ptolomy  fc^wed  his  business  with  such  pros- 
perity, Seleucus  took  leave  of  him,  and  went  up  to  Babykn 
to  tiy  his  own  fortune,  which  he  found  so  fiivourahle,  thst 
recovering  first  his  own  province,  he  became  at  length  mss- 
ter  of  the  better  part  of  Alexandar^s  purchases. 

Tins  esqpedition  of  Seleucus  was  vary  strange,  and  full 
of  unlikelihoods.  His  train  consisted  of  no  mere  than  eight 
hundred  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  a  number  too  flmall 
to  have  been  placed  as  garrison  in  some  one  ci  those  main 
great  cities,  against  whidi  he  carried  it  into  the  Hi^ier  Aaa. 
But  Httle  force  is  needful  to  make  way  into  strong  pbM», 
fcH*  him  that  already  stands  possessed  of  their  hearts  whidi 
dwell  within  the  waDs.  The  name  of  Seleucus  was  enoogfa, 
whom  the  Babylonians  had  found  so  good  a  governor,  that 
none  of  them  would  find  courage  to  resist  him,  but  left  that 
w€tk  to  Antigonus^s  own  men,  wishing  them  ill  to  speed. 
Some  of  the  Macedonians  that  were  in  those  countries  had 
the  like  affection,  others  made  a  oountenanoe  of  war,  whidi 
by  easy  compulsion  they  left  off,  and  ft^owed  new  ensigiis. 
This  added  courage  to  the  peofde,  who  came  in  apace,  and 
submitted  themsdves  joyfully  to  Seleucus.  In  a  defectioD 
so  general,  it  was  not  a  safe  course  far  the  Andgoniaiis  to 
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thrust  themselves  into  the  towns  of  most  importance;  for 
every  man  of  them  should  have  been  troubled  with  daily 
enemies  in  his  own  lodging.  It  remained  that  they  should 
issue  forth  into  the  field,  and  try  the  matter  by  fight.  But 
the  treason  of  one  principal  man,  who  revolted  to  the  enemy, 
with  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers  following  him,  so  dis- 
mayed the  rest,  that  they  did  no  more  than  seek  to  make 
good  one  strong  place,  wherein  were  kept  the  hostages  and 
prisoners  that  Antigonus  held  for  his  security  in  those 
quarters.  This  castle,  belike,  they  had  not  fortified  in  times 
of  leisure  against  dangers  that  were  not  then  apparent. 
Seleucus  quickly  took  it,  and  so  got  the  entire  possession  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylon. 

Antigonus  had  bestowed  in  Media  and  Persia  forces  con- 
venient for  defence  of  those  provinces  that  were  the  utmost 
of  hisu dominion.  In  the  countries  about  Euphrates  he  had 
not  done  the  like,  for  his  own  great  army  lay  between  them 
and  all  enemies.  Therefore,  when  the  victory  at  Gaza  had 
opened  unto  Seleucus  the  way  into  those  parts,  he  found 
little  impediment  in  the  rest  of  his  business.  Having  now 
gotten  what  he  sought,  it  behoved  him  to  seek  how  he  might 
keep  his  gettings;  for  his  own  forces  were  too  small,  and  his 
friends  were  ill  able  to  lend  him  any  more.  That  which 
his  friends  could  not  do  for  him,  his  enemies  did.  Nicanor, 
to  whom  Antigonus  had  committed  his  army  in  Media, 
joining  unto  himself  out  of  Persia  and  other  countries  all 
needful  help,  came  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
sand horse,  either  to  save  all  from  being  lost,  or  to  drive 
Seleucus  out  of  that  which  he  had  won. 

Against  this  power  Seleucus  had  only  foiu*  hundred 
horse,  and  somewhat  above  three  thousand  foot,  where¥ath 
to  oppose  himself;  his  large  conquest  of  unwarlike  nations 
having  yielded  him  many  loving  subjects,  but  few  soldiers. 
Therefore,  when  his  enemies  were  near  to  the  river  of 
Tigris,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  place  where  his  re- 
nstance  was  expected  into  certain  marishes  not  far  off, 
where  he  lay  secretly  waiting  for  some  advantage.  Nicanor 
thought  that  he  had  been  fled,  and  was  the  less  careful  in 
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fortifying  his  camp.  In  recompense  of  this  vain  security, 
his  camp  was  taken  bj  surprise  the  first  night  of  his  arrival, 
the  satrapa,  or  lieutenant  of  Persia,  together  with  sundry  of 
the  captains,  were  slain,  he  himself  was  driven  to  flee  for  his 
life  into  the  deserts,  and  the  whole  army  yielded  unto  Se- 
leucus,  whose  gentle  demeanour  after  the  victory  drew  all 
Media,  Suaana,  and  the  neighbour  provinces,  to  acknowledge 
him  their  lord,  without  any  further  stroke  strickcnd. 

This  victory  of  Sdeucus  gave  b^;inning  unto  the  new 
style,  of  tht  kingdom  of  the  GreekSj  an  account  much  used 
by  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  and  other  nations  in  those 
parts.  I  will  not  make  any  long  disputation  about  the  first 
year  of  this  ^ra.  The  authority  of  that  great  astrologer 
"^  Ptolomy,  finom  which  there  is  no  appeal,  makes  it  plain, 
that  ^^  the  five  hundred  and  nineteenth  year  of  NalxHiassar 
**  was  the  fourscore  and  two  year  of  this  account.^  Other 
inference  hereupon  is  needless,  than  that  note  of  the  learned 
^  Gauricus,  ^^  that  the  first  of  these  years  was  reckoned  com- 
^^  ))lete  at  Babylon,  together  with  the  end  of  four  hundred 
**  thirty  and  eight  years  after  Nabonassar.^  With  the  ob- 
serration  of  the  Saturn,  recorded  by  Ptolomy,  agrees  (as  it 
ought)  the  calculation  of  Bunting ;  finding  the  same  planet 
to  have  been  so  placed  in  the  sign  of  Virgo,  as  the  Cbal- 
doans  had  observed  it,  in  the  same  year,  which  was  from 
Nabonassar  the  five  hundred  and  nineteenth ;  from  Seleviois 
the  fourscore  and  two  year,  and  the  last  of  the  hundred 
thirty  and  seventh  Olympiad.  These  observations  of  the 
celestial  bodies  are  the  surest  marks  of  time ;  from  which  he 
that  wilful! V  varies  is  inexcusable.  As  for  such  oocurr«ioes 
in  histor)*,  and  the  years  of  succeeding  princes,  (that  are  not 
seldom  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  unremembered  fractions,) 
if  they  seem  to  be  here-against,  it  is  not  greatly  material. 
Yet  thus  much  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these  years  of  the 
Greeks  were  not  reckoned  in  all  countries  from  one  be- 
ginning, as  plainly  appears  in  the  difierence  of  one  year, 
that  is  found  between  actions  related  by  the  several  authors 
of  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  who  follow  divers  ac- 

*  IVl.  Aloiag.  1.  1 1,  c.  7,  8.      '  L.  Gauric.  in  Anuot  ad  locum  citatom. 
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counts.  He  that  shall  adhere  to  the  time  defined  by  Pto- 
lomy  may  apply  the  other  supputations  thereunto,  as  being 
no  further  from  it  than  a  yearns  distance. 

SECT.  VIII. 

How  Ptolomy  lost  all  that  he  had  won  in  Syria,  What  the  causes 
were  of  the  quiet  obedience  performed  unto  the  Macedonians,  by 
those  that  had  been  subject  unto  the  Persian  empire.  Of  divers 
petty  enterprises,  taken  in  hand  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
with  ill  success, 

IN  a  happy  hour  did  Seleucus  adventure  to  go  up  to  Ba- 
bylon with  so  few  men  as  his  friend  could  then  well  spare ; 
for  had  he  stayed  longer,  upon  hope  of  getting  more  soldiers, 
Ftolomy  could  have  spared  him  none  at  all,  Demetrius  the 
$on  of  Antigonus,  having  lost  the  battle  at  Gaza,  received 
from  Ptolomy  all  his  own  goods,  his  pages,  and  servants,  in 
free  gift,  and  therewithal  a  courteous  message,  to  this  effect : 
That  no  personal  hatred  was  the  ground  of  this  war,  which 
he  and  his  confederates  held  with  Antigonus,  but  only  terms 
of  honour,  wherein  they  would  seek  to  right  themselves 
after  such  manner,  that  other  friendly  offices,  without  re- 
ference to  the  quarrel,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

This  noble  dealing  of  Ptolomy  did  kindle  in  Demetrius 
an  earnest  desire  of  requiting  him  with  some  as  brave  li- 
berality: which  to  effect,  he  gathered  together  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  broken  troops ;  drew  as  many  as  could  be 
spared  out  of  the  garrisons  in  Cilicia,  or  other  provinces 
thereabouts ;  and  advertising  his  father  of  his  misfortune, 
besought  him  to  send  a  new  supply,  wherewith  he  might 
redeem  his  honour  lost.  Antigonus,  upon  the  first  news 
of  this  overthrow,  had  said,  that  the  victory  which  Ptolomy 
won  upon  a  beardless  boy  should  be  taken  from  him  by 
bearded  men ;  yet  upon  desire  that  his  son,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  should  amend  his  own  reputation,  he  was  con- 
tent to  make  a  stand  in  Phry^a.  Ptolomy,  hearing  of  De- 
metrius'^s  preparations,  did  nevertheless  follow  his  own 
business  in  Coelesyria,  thinking  it  enough  to  send  part  of 
his  army  under  Cilles,  his  lieutenant,  against  the  remnant 
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of  those  that  had  been  ab^ady  vanquished  when  theur  forces 
were  entire.  This,  peradventure,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, had  not  Cilles  too  much  undervalued  the  power  of 
such  an  enemy.  He  thought  that  this  young  gallant,  hav- 
ing lately  saved  his  life  by  fligfat,^would  now  be  more  care- 
ful of  having  a  fair  way  at  his  back,  than  adventurous  in 
setting  further  forward,  than  urgent  reason  should  provoke 
him.  In  this  confidence  he  passed  on  without  all  fear;  as 
one  that  were  already  master  of  the  field,  and  should  meet 
with  none  that  would  issue  out  of  their  places  of  strength, 
to  make  reastance.  When  Demetnus  was  informed  c^thb 
careless  march,  he  took  the  lightest  of  his  army,  and  nuuie 
his  journey  with  such  diligence  one  whole  nigfat,  that  eaiij 
in  the  morning  he  came  upon  Cilles  unexpected^  and  was  on 
the  sudden,  without  any  battle,  master  of  bis  camp ;  taking 
him  alive,  with  his  soldiers  and  their  carriages  all  at  once. 

This  exploit  served  not  only  to  repair  the  credit  of  De- 
metrius, which  his  loss  at  Gaza  had  almost  ruined;  but  fur- 
ther it  enabled  him  to  recompense  the  bounty  of  Ptciomj 
with  equal  favour,  in  restoring  to  him  Cilles,  with  many 
other  of  his  friends,  accompanied  with  rich  presents.  But 
neither  was  Ptolomy  so  weakened  by  this  loss,  nor  Deme- 
trius so  emboldened  by  his  victory,  that  any  matter  of  con- 
sequence thereupon  ensued.  For  Demetrius  feared  the 
coming  of  Ptolomy,  and  therefore  he  fortified  himself  in 
places  of  advantage :  Ptolomy  on  the  other  side  was  loath  to 
engage  himself  in  an  enterprise,  wherein  he  might  perceive, 
that,  if  the  coming  of  Antigonus  found  him  entangled,  he 
should  either  be  driven  to  make  a  shameful  retreat,  or  a 
dangerous  adventure  of  his  whole  estate,  in  hope  ot  not 
much  more  than  already  he  possessed. 

Antigonus  indeed  was  nothing  slow  in  his  way  towards 
Syria,  whither  he  made  all  haste ;  not  so  much  to  relieve 
his  son,  as  to  embrace  him.  For  he  rejoiced  exceedingly 
that  the  young  man  had  so  well  acquitted  himself,  and  being 
left  to  his  own  advice,  performed  the  office  of  a  good  com- 
mander. Wherefore  to  increase  the  reputation  of  this  late 
victory,  he  brought  such  forces  as  might  serve  to  reconquer 
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all  Syria :  meaning,  that  the  honour  of  all  should  be  re- 
ferred unto  the  good  foundation  laid  by  his  son ;  whom, 
from  this  time  forwards,  he  employed  in  matters  of  greatest 
importance. 

Ptolomy  had  now  less  reason  to  encounter  with  Antigo- 
nus,  than  before  his  coming  to  have  assailed  the  camp  of 
Demetrius.  Yet  he  made  it  a  matter  of  consultation ;  as  if 
he  had  dared  more  than  he  meant.  But  all  his  captains  ad- 
vised him  to  retire  into  Egjrpt,  alle^ng  many  good  argu- 
ments to  that  purpose ;  which  they  might  well  perceive  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  own  intent,  by  his  propounding  that  course, 
not  without  remembrance  of  the  good  success  against  Per- 
diccas  in  the  like  defensive  war,  so  he  departed  out  of  Sy- 
ria, preserving  his  honour ;  as  being  rather  led  by  mature 
deliberation,  than  any  sudden  passion  of  fear :  and  he  de- 
parted at  fair  leisure,  not  only  carrying  his  treasures  along 
with  him,  but  staying  to  dismantle  some  principal  cities 
that  he  thought  most  likely  to  trouble  him  in  the  future. 
All  the  country  that  he  left  at  his  back  fell  presently  to  An- 
tigonus,  without  putting  him  to  the  trouble  of  winning  it  by 
pieces;  so  easy  was  it  in  those  times  for  the  captain  of  a 
strong  army  to  make  himself  lord  of  a  great  province. 

We  may  justly  wonder  that  these  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
Media,  Babylon,  and  many  other  nations,  (which  the  vic- 
tory of  Alexander  had  overrun  with  so  hasty  a  course,  as 
gave  him  not  leisure  to  take  any  good  view  of  them,)  were 
so  easily  held,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  the  captains  of 
his  army  after  him.  The  hot  contentions  for  superiority 
between  the  king  of  Israel  and  those  of  Damascus,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Babylon,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  Per- 
sians and  many  countries,  argue  a  more  manly  temper  to 
have  once  been  in  those  people,  which  are  now  so  patient 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  that,  like  sheep  or  oxen,  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  distributed,  fought  for,  won,  lost,  and 
again  recovered,  by  contentious  masters ;  as  if  they  had  no 
title  to  their  own  heads,  but  were  bom  to  follow  the  fortune 
of  the  Macedonians.  This  will  appear  the  more  strange,  if 
we  shall  consider  how  the  several  states  of  Greece  (many  of 
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which  had  never  possessed  so  large  dominion  as  might  cause 
their  spirits  to  swell  beyond  their  ability)  did  greedily  an- 
brace  all  occasions  of  liberty ;  and  how  these  proud  con- 
querors were  glad  to  offer  it,  desiring  to  have  them  rather 
fiiends  than  servants,  for  fear  of  further  inoonvenience. 

It  must  therefore  be  noted,  that  most .  of  these  countries 
had  always  been  subject  unto  the  rule  of  kings,  or  petty 
lords ;  whom  the  Babylonians  and  Persians  long  since  had 
rooted  out,  and  held  them  in  such  bondage,  that  few  of 
them  knew  any  other  law  than  the  command  of  foreign  mas- 
ters. This  had  utterly  taken  from  them  all  remembrance 
of  homeborn  princes,  and  incorporated  them  into  the  great 
body  of  the  Persian  empire :  so  that  wanting  within  them- 
selves  all  sovereign  power,  or  high  authority,  the  life  and 
spirit  of  every  estate,  they  lay  as  dead,  and  were  bereaved 
of  motion  when  that  kingdom  fell,  whereof  they  lately  had 
been  members. 

Why  the  Persian  satrapse,  or  pnnces  of  that  empire,  did 
not  when  Darius  was  taken  from  them,  as  the  Macedonian 
captains  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  strive  to  lay  hold 
upon  those  provinces,  which  had  many  ages  been  subject 
unto  them,  and  scarce  four  years  in  quiet  possession  of  thdr 
enemies ;  or  why  at  least  they  contended  not  (when  the  ter- 
rible name  of  that  great  conqueror  did  cease  to  affright 
them)  to  get  their  shares  among  his  followers,  if  not  wholly 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  new  purchases ;  it  is  a  question, 
wherein  who  is  not  satisfied  may  find  no  less  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  history,  than  authority  to  confirm  it.  For  we  sd- 
dom  read  that  any  small  kingdom,  prevmling  against  a  far 
greater,  hath  made  so  entire  a  conquest,  in  the  compass  of 
ten  years,  as  left  unto  the  vanquished  no  hope  of  recovery, 
nor  means  to  rebel ;  especially  when  such  disorders,  or  ra- 
ther utter  confusion,  hath  ensued,  by  the  fury  of  civil  war 
among  the  victors. 

The  cause  why  the  Macedonians  held  so  quietly  the  Per- 
sian empire  is  well  set  down  by  Machiavel,  and  concerns 
all  other  kingdoms  that  are  subject  unto  the  like  form  of 
government :  the  sum  whereof  is  this.     Wheresoever  the 
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prince  doth  hold  all  his  subjects  under  the  condition  of 
slaves,  there  is  the  conquest  easy,  and  soon  assured  :  where 
ancient  nobility  is  had  in  due  regard,  there  is  it  hard  to  win 
all,  and  harder  to  keep  that  which  is  won.  Examples  of 
this  are  the  Turkish  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  France. 
If  any  invader  should  prevail  so  far  upon  Turkey,  that  the 
great  sultan  and  his  children  (for  brethren  he  useth  not  to 
suffer  alive)  were  taken  or  slain ;  the  whole  empire  would 
quickly  be  won,  and  easily  kept,  without  any  danger  of  re- 
bellion. For  the  bassas,  how  great  soever  they  may  seem, 
are  mere  slaves ;  neither  is  there  in  all  that  large  dominion 
any  one  man,  whose  personal  regard  could  get  the  people  ta 
follow  him  in  such  an  attempt,  wherein  hope  of  private 
gain  should  not  countervail  all  apparent  matter  of  fear. 
Contrariwise,  in  France,  it  were  not  enough  for  him  that 
would  make  a  conquest,  to  get  into  his  hands  the  king  and 
his  children ;  though  he  further  got  the  better  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  field.  For, 
besides  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  there  are  in  that  king- 
dom store  of  great  men,  who  are  mighty  in  their  several 
countries ;  and  having  certain  royalties  and  principalities  of 
their  own,  are  able  to  raise  war  in  all  quarters  of  the  realm ; 
whereunto  the  remembrance  of  their  own  ancient  families,  and 
long  continued  nobility,  will  always  stir  up  and  inflame 
them,  so  that  until  every  one  piece  were  won,  and  every 
one  (an  endless  work)  of  the  chief  nobility  brought  under 
or  destroyed,  the  victory  were  not  complete,  nor  well  assured. 
It  is  true,  that  such  power  of  the  nobility  doth  oftentimes 
make  way  for  an  invader,  to  whom  the  discontentments  of 
a  few  can  easily  make  a  fair  entrance.  But  such  assistants 
are  not  so  easily  kept  as  they  are  gotten ;  for  they  look  to 
be  satisfied  at  full  in  all  their  demands ;  and  having  what 
they  would,  they  soon  return  to  their  old  allegiance,  upon 
condition  to  keep  what  they  have,  unless  they  be  daily  hired 
with  new  rewards ;  wherein  it  is  hard  to  please  one  man, 
without  offending  another  as  good  as  himself.  The  Turk, 
on  the  other  side,  needs  not  to  fear  any  peril  that  might 
arise  from  the  discontented  spirits  of  his  principal   men. 
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The  greatest  mischief  that  any  of  them  could  work  against 
him  were  the  betraying  of  some  frontier  town,  or  the  wil- 
ful  loss  of  a  battle :  which  done,  the  traitor  hath  spent  his 
stingy  and  must  either  fly  to  the  enemy,  whereby  he  loseth 
all  that  he  formerly  did  hold,  or  else,  in  hope  of  dcung  some 
further  harm,  he  must  adventure  to  excuse  himself  unto  his 
master,  who  seldom  forgives  the  captain  that  hath  not 
striven  by  desperate  valour  agsdnst  misfortune.  As  for 
making  head,  or  arming  their  followers  against  the  great 
sultan,  and  so  joining  themselves  unto  any  invader,  it  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  doubted ;  for  none  of  them  have  any  fol- 
lowers or  dependants  at  all,  other  than  such  as  are  subject 
unto  them  by  virtue  of  their  offices  and  commissions.  Now 
as  this  base  condition  of  the  principal  men  doth  leave  unto 
them  no  means,  whereby  to  oppose  themselves  against  the 
flourishing  estate  of  their  prince ;  so  would  it  weaken  both 
their  power  and  their  courage  in  giving  him  assistance,  if 
adversity  should  make  him  stand  in  need  of  them.  For 
there  is  scarce  any  one  among  the  Turk'^s  bassas,  or  pro- 
vincial governors;  that  knows  either  from  whence  he  was 
brought  or  from  whom  descended,  nor  any  one  among 
them  that  by  the  loss  and  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkish  empire 
can  lose  any  foot  of  his  proper  inheritance ;  and  it  is  the 
proper  inheritance  of  the  subject,  which  is  also  a  kingdom 
unto  him,  which  makes  him  flght  with  an  armed  heart  against 
the  conqueror,  who  hath  no  other  device  punted  on  his  en- 
sign than  the  picture  of  slavery. 

As  is  the  Turkish  empire,  so  was  the  Persian,  void  of 
liberty  in  the  subjects,  and  utterly  destitute  of  other  nobi- 
lity, than  such  as  depended  upon  mere  favour  of  the  prince. 
Some  indeed  there  were  of  the  royal  blood,  and  others,  de- 
scended from  the  princes  that  joined  with  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  in  oppressing  the  magi :  these  were  men  of 
reputation  in  Persia ;  but  their  reputation  conasted  only  in 
their  pedigree,  and  their  safety  in  not  meddling  with  affiurs 
of  state,  which  made  them  little  esteemed.  In  what  small 
account  these  Persian  princes  were  held,  it  may  appear  by 
this,  that  the  king'^s  uncles,  cousin-germans,  and  Invthren, 
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were  called  by  the  kings  their  slaves^  and  so  did  style 
themselves,  in  speaking  unto  these  great  monarch  s.  That 
upon  every  light  occasion  of  displeasure  they  were  handled 
as  slaves,  it  is  easy  to  be  discerned  in  that  example  of 
cruelty  practised  by  Xerxes  upon  his  own  brother  Ma- 
sistes,  which  hath  been  formerly  noted  in  place  more  con- 
venient. As  for  the  satrapae,  or  governors  of  the  provinces, 
it  is  needless  to  cite  examples,  proving  them  to  have  been 
mere  slaves:  it  may  suffice,  that  their  heads  were  taken 
from  them  at  the  king^s  will ;  that  is,  at  the  will  of  those 
women  and  eunuchs,  by  whom  the  king  was  governed. 

To  this  want  of  nobiUty  in  Persia  may  be  added  the  ge- 
neral want  of  liberty  convenient  among  the  people ;  a  mat- 
ter no  less  available,  in  making  easy  and  sure  the  conquest 
of  a  nation,  than  is  the  cause  assigned  by  Machiavel.  For 
as  iEsop^s  ass  did  not  care  to  run  from  the  enemies,  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  they  should  load  him  with  heavier 
burdens  than  his  master  caused  him  daily  to  bear ;  so  the 
nations  that  endure  the  worst  under  their  own  princes  are 
not  greatly  fearful  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  nor  will  be  hasty  to 
shake  it  off,  if  by  experience  they  find  it  more  light  than  was 
that  whereunto  they  had  been  long  accustomed.  This 
was  it  that  made  the  Gascoigns  bear  such  faithful  affection 
to  the  kings  of  England,  for  that  they  governed  more 
mildly  than  the  French :  this  enlarged  the  Venetian  juris- 
diction in  Lombardy;  for  the  towns  that  they  won,  they 
won  out  of  the  hands  of  tyrannous  oppressors :  and  this  did 
cause  the  Macedonians,  with  other  nations  that  had  been 
subject  unto  the  posterity  of  Alexander's  followers,  to  serve 
the  Romans  patiently,  if  not  willingly ;  for  that  by  them 
they  were  eased  of  many  burdens  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  own  kings. 

So  that  of  this  tameness,  which  we  find  in  those  that  had 
been  subjects  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  reasons  are  appa- 
rent. Yet  some  of  these  there  were,  that  could  not  so  ea- 
nly  be  contained  in  good  order  by  the  Macedonians ;  for 
they  had  not  indeed  been  absolutely  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians.   Such  were  the  Sogdians,  Bactrians,  and  other  nations 
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about  the  Caspian  sea.  Such  also  were  the  Arabians  bor- 
dering upon  Syria,  against  whom  Antigonus  sent  part  of 
his  army ;  thinking  therewith  to  bring  them  under,  or  ra- 
ther to  get  a  rich  booty.  The  captun  that  he  sent  fell 
upon  the  Nabathaeans,  at  such  time  as  they  were  buaed  in 
a  great  mart,  wherein  they  traded  with  the  more  remote 
Arabians  for  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  other  such  commo- 
dities. All,  or  most  of  these  rich  wares,  together  with  fife 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  many  prisoners,  the  Macedo- 
nians laid  hold  upon ;  for  their  coming  was  sudd^i  and 
unexpected.  But  ere  they  could  recover  Syria  the  Naba- 
tha^ans  overtook  them,  and  finding  them  weary  with  long 
marches,  made  such  a  slaughter,  that  of  four  thousand  foot 
and  six  hundred  horse  only  fifty  horse  escaped.  To  re- 
venge this  loss,  Demetrius  was  set  out  with  a  greater  power, 
yet  all  in  vain ;  for  he  was  not  resisted  by  any  army,  but 
by  the  natural  defence  of  a  vast  wilderness,  lack  of  water, 
and  of  all  things  necessary.  Therefore  he  was  glad  to 
make  peace  with  them,  wherein  he  lost  not  much  honour; 
for  they  craved  it,  and  gave  him  presents.  Returning  from 
the  Nabathseans,  he  viewed  the  lake  Asphaltites,  whence  he 
conceived  hope  of  great  profit  that  might  be  raised  by  ga- 
thering the  sulphur.  With  this  good  husbandry  of  his  son 
Antigonus  was  well  pleased,  and  appointed  men  to  the 
work ;  but  they  were  slain  by  the  Arabians,  and  so  that 
hope  vanished. 

These  petty  enterprises,  with  the  ill  success  accompany- 
ing them,  had  much  impiured  the  good  advantage  against 
Ptolomy ;  when  the  news  of  Seleucus^s  victories  in  the  hi^  . 
countries  marred  all  together.  For  neither  was  the  loss  of 
those  great  and  wealthy  provinces  a  matter  to  be  neglected; 
neither  was  it  safe  to  transport  the  war  into  the  parts  be- 
yond Euphrates,  whereby  Syria  and  the  Lower  Asia  should 
have  been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ill^afiected  neighbours. 
A  middle  course  was  thought  the  best;  and  Demetrius, 
with  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  was 
sent  against  Seleucus.  These  forces  being  sent  away,  Anti- 
gonus did  nothing,  and  his  son  did  less.     For  Seleucus  was 
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then  in  Media;  his  lieutenants  about  Babylon  withdrew 
themselves  from  neces^ty  of  fight ;  some  places  they  forti- 
fied and  kept ;  Demetrius  could  hold  nothing  that  he  got, 
without  setting  in  garrison  more  men  than  he  could  spare  ; 
nether  did  he  get  much ;  and  therefore  was  fain  to  set  out 
the  bravery  of  his  expedition  by  burning  and  spoiling  the 
country ;  which  he  did  thereby  the  more  alienate,  and,  as  it 
were,  acknowledge  to  belong  unto  his  enemy,  who  thence- 
forth held  it  as  his  own  assured. 

Antigonus  had  laid  upon  his  son  a  peremptory  command- 
ment to  return  unto  him  at  a  time  prefixed;  reasonably 
thinking,  as  may  seem,  that  in  such  an  unsettled  state  of 
things,  ^ther  the  war  might  be  ended  by  the  fury  of  the 
first  brunt,  or  else  it  would  be  vain  to  strive  against  all 
difficulties  likely  to  arise,  where  want  of  necessaries  should 
firustrate  the  valour  that  by  length  of  time  was  like  to  be^ 
oome  less  terrible  to  the  enemy.  Demetrius  therefore,  leav- 
ing behind  him  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse, 
rather  to  make  show  of  continuing  the  war,  than  to  effect 
much,  where  himself  with  greater  forces  could  do  little 
more  than  nothing,  forsook  the  enterprise,  and  went  back  to 
bis  father. 

SECT.  K. 
A  general  peace  made  and  broken.     How  aU  the  house  of  Alexan* 

der  was  destroyed, 

THESE  ambitious  heads,  having  thus  wearied  themselves 
with  uneffectual  travail,  in  seeking  to  get  more  than  any 
one  of  them  could  hold,  were  contented  at  length  to  come 
to  an  agreement ;  wherein  it  was  concluded,  that  each  of 
them  should  hold  quietly  that  which  at  the  present  he  had 
in  possession.  As  no  private  hatred,  but  mere  desire  of 
empire  had  moved  them  to  enter  into  the  war ;  so  was  it  no 
friendly  reconciliation,  but  only  a  dulness  growing  upon  the 
slow  advancement  of  their  several  hopes,  that  made  them 
willing  to  breathe  a  while,  till  occasion  might  better  serve  to 
figbtaga^n. 

Betides  that  main  point,  of  retaining  the  provinces  which 
etery  one  held,  there  w«re  two  articles  of  the  peace  that 
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gave  a  fair,  but  a  false  colour  to  the  business ;  that  the  sod 
of  Alexander  by  Roxana  should  be  made  king,  when  Iw 
came  to  full  age ;  and,  that  all  the  estates  of  Greece  diould 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  advancement  of  young  Alexander  to 
his  father's  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  fcraUy 
extorted  from  Antigonus ;  in  whom  was  discovered  a  pur- 
pose to  make  himself  lord  of  all.  But  this  indeed  move 
nearly  touched  Cassander.  For  in  his  custody  was  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother  :  neither  did  he  keep  them  ia 
sort  answerable  to  their  degree;  but  as  close  prisoners, 
taken  in  that  war,  wherein  they  had  seen  the  old  queen 
Olympias  taken  and  murdered,  that  sought  to  have  pot 
them  in  possession  of  the  empire.  The  mutual  hatred  and 
&ar  between  them,  rooted  in  these  grounds,  of  injuries  done 
and  revenge  expected,  upon  this  conclusion  of  peace,  grew 
up  faster  than  any  time  before  in  the  heart  of  Cassander; 
who  saw  the  Macedonians  turn  their  favourable  expecta- 
tion towards  the  son  of  their  late  renowned  king. 

All  this  either  little  concerned  Antigonus,  or  tended 
greatly  to  his  good.  The  young  prince  must  first  have 
possession  of  Macedon,  whereby  Cassander  should  be  re- 
duced to  his  poor  office  of  captain  over  a  thousand  men,  if 
not  left  in  worse  case.  As  for  them  that  held  provinces 
abroad,  they  might  either  do  as  they  had  done  under  Ari- 
daeus,  or  better,  as  being  better  acquunted  with  their  own 
strength.  He  in  the  mean  time,  by  his  readiness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  true  heir,  had  freed  himself  from  that  iD- 
fiEivoured  imputation,  of  seeking  to  make  lumaelf  lovd  of  all 
that  Alexander  had  gotten. 

The  like  advantage  had  he  in  that  article,  of  restoring 
the  Greeks  to  their  liberty.  This  liberty  had  hitherto  been 
the  subject  of  much  idle  discourse,  but  it  never  took  eflSwt 
Antigonus  held  scarce  any  town  of  theirs ;  Cassander  oocn- 
pied  most  of  the  country :  which  if  he  should  set  finee,  he 
must  be  a  poor  prince ;  if  not,  there  was  matter  enoi^  cl 
quarrel  against  him,  as  agfunst  a  disturber  of  the  eonmoD 
peace. 

Tn  the  mean  season,  the  countries  lying  between  £u- 
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phrates  and  the  Greek  seas,  together  with  a  great  army, 
and  money  enough  to  entertain  a  greater,  might  serve  to 
held  up  the  credit  of  Antigonus,  and  to  raise  his  hopes  as 
hi^  as  ever  they  had  been. 

With  much  disadvantage  do  many  men  contend  against 
one  that  is  equal  to  them  all  in  puissance:  Cassander^s  friends 
had  left  him  in  an  ill  case,  but  he  could  not  do  withal : 
for  where  every  one  man's  help  is  necessary  to  the  war, 
there  may  any  one  make  his  own  peace;  but  no  one  can 
stand  out  alone,  when  all  the  rest  are  weary.  The  best 
was,  that  he  knew  all  their  affections ;  which  tended  to  no 
such  end  as  the  becoming  subjects  unto  any  man,  much  less 
to  the  son  of  an  Asiatic  woman,  of  whom  they  had  long 
since  refused  to  hear  mention.  Therefore  he  took  a  short 
course,  and  caused  both  the  child  and  his  mother  to  be 
shun ;  freeing  thereby  himself  in  a  trice  from  the  dangerous 
necessity  of  yielding  up  his  government,  which  he  must  have 
done  when  the  child  had  come  to  age.  Roxana  was  a  lady 
of  singular  beauty,  which  was  perhaps  the  cause  why  Per- 
diocas  demred  to  have  her  son,  being  as  yet  unborn,  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  great  Alexander.  Immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander,  she  had  used  the  favour  (if  it  were  not 
love)  of  Perdiccas  to  the  satisfying  of  her  own  bloody 
malice  upon  Statira,  the  daughter  of  king  Darius;  whom 
Alexander  had  likewise  married,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  countries,  wherein  plurality  of  wives  is  held  no  crime. 
IPot  having  by  a  counterfeit  letter,  in  Alexander's  name, 
gotten  this  poor  lady  into  her  hands,  she  did,  by  assistance 
of  Perdiccas,  murder  her  and  her  sister,  and  threw  their 
bodies  into  a  well,  causing  it  to  be  filled  up  with  earth. 
But  now,  by  Grod's  just  vengeance,  were  she  and  her  son 
made  away  in  the  like  secret  fashion ;  even  at  such  time 
as  the  near  approaching  hope  of  a  great  empire  had  made 
her  life,  after  a  wearisome  imprisonment,  grow  dearer  unto 
her  than  it  was  before. 

The  fact  of  Cassander  was  not  so  much  detested  in  out- 
ward  show,  as  inwardly  it  was  pleasing  unto  all  the  rest  of 
the  princes.    For  now  they  held  themselves  free  lords  of 
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all  that  they  had  under  them ;  fearing  none  other  change  of 
their  estates,  than  such  as  might  arise  by  chance  of  war; 
wheron  every  one  persuaded  himself  of  success,  rather  bet- 
ter than  worse.  Hereupon  all  of  them  (except  Lysimadius 
and  Seleucus,  that  had  work  enough  at  home)  began  to 
rouse  themselves;  as  if  now  the  time  were  come  for  each 
man  to  improve  his  own  stock.  Antigonus^s  lieutenants 
were  busy  in  Peloponnesus  and  about  Hellespont;  while 
their  master  was  careful  in  following  other,  and  some  greater 
matters  that  were  more  secretly  to  be  handled.  He  pre- 
tended the  liberty  of  Greece ;  yet  did  the  same  argument 
minister  unto  Ptolomy  matter  of  quarrel  against  both  him 
and  Cassander.  Ptolomy  complaining  (as  if  he  had  taken 
the  matter  deeply  to  heart)  that  Antigonus  had  put  garri- 
sons into  some  towns,  which  ought,  in  fair  dealing,  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Under  colour  of  redressing  this  enormity,  be 
sent  an  army  into  Cilicia ;  where  he  won  four  towns,  and 
soon  after  lost  them,  without  much  labour  of  his  own  or  lus 
enemies. 

After  this,  putting  to  sea  with  a  strong  fleet,  he  ran 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  winning  many  places ;  and  in  that 
voyage  allured  unto  him  a  nephew  of  Antigonus,  (a  good 
commander,  but  discontented  with  the  ill  requital  of  his  ser- 
vices,) whom  finding  shortly  as  false  to  himself  as  he  had 
been  to  his  own  uncle,  he  was  fain  to  put  to  death.  But  in 
doing  these  things,  his  dedre  to  set  the  Greeks  at  liberty 
appeared  not  so  plain  as  he  wished  that  it  should ;  for  their 
case  was  no  way  bettered  by  his  molesting  Antigonus  in 
Asia.  Therefore  to  get  the  love  of  that  valiant  nation,  be 
made  at  the  last  an  expedition  into  Greece  itself;  where 
having  set  free  some  little  islands,  and  landed  in  Pdopoo- 
nesus,  he  rmsed  so  great  an  expectation  of  finishing  the  long 
desired  work,  that  Cratedpolis,  the  widow  of  Alexander, 
Polysperchon^s  son,  gave  up  into  his  hands  the  towns  of 
Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

Ptolomy  had  conceived  a  vain  belief  that  the  Gredu,  eoa^ 
boldened  by  his  countenance  and  assistance,  would  all  af 
tbem  take  heart,  and  rise  up  in  arms ;  whereby  with  littie 
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labour  their  liberty  might  be  gotten,  and  he  be  acknow- 
ledged as  author  of  this  immortal  benefit.  But  long  servi- 
tude had  well  near  extinguished  the  ancient  valour  of  that 
nation ;  and  their  ill  fortune,  in  many  likely  attempts  to  re- 
cover freedom,  had  so  Ured  their  spirits,  that  they  would 
no  more  stir  in  pursuit  thereof,  but  sat  idly  still,  as  wishing 
it  to  fall  into  their  mouths. 

The  Lacedaemonians  about  these  times  began  to  fortify 
their  town  with  walls ;  trusting  no  longer  in  their  virtue, 
{for  both  it  and  the  discipline  that  upheld  it  were  too 
much  impaired,)  that  had  been  a  wall  to  their  town  and  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Athenians  were  become  as  humble  servants  as  they 
had  been  in  times  past  insolent  masters,  erecting  as  many 
statues  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  <here  were 
days  in  their  year.  This  Demetrius  was  now  their  gover* 
nor,  and  he  governed  them  with  much  moderation ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  hearts,  as  being  set  over  them  by  Cassander. 
By  this  base  temper  of  the  principal  cities,  it  is  easy  to 
gather  how  the  rest  of  the  country  stood  affected.  Ptolomy 
could  not  get  them  to  set  their  helping  hands  to  their  own 
good,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  promised  supplies  of 
money  and  victuals.  Credible  it  is,  that  he  had  a  true 
meaning  to  deliver  them  from  thraldom;  as  judging  the 
commodity  that  would  arise  by  annexing  them  to  his  party 
a  matter  of  more  weight,  than  the  loss  that  Cassander  should 
rec^ve  thereby,  who  could  hardly  retain  them,  if  once  An- 
tigonus  took  the  work  in  hand.  But  when  he  found  such 
difficulty  in  the  business,  he  changed  his  purpose ;  and  re- 
newing  his  former  friendship  with  Cassander,  he  retained 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  in  his  own  possession. 

Before  the  coming  of  Ptolomy  into  Greece,  Cassander 
had  been  held  occupied  with  very  much  work.  For  (be- 
sides his  pains  taken  in  wars  among  barbarous  princes)  he 
found  means  to  allure  unto  himself  the  lieutenants  of  Anti- 
gonus,  that  were  in  Peloponnesus  and  about  Hellespont, 
mmVing  his  own  advantage  of  their  discontentments.  By 
the  like  skilful  practice  he  freed  himself  from  a  greater 
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danger;  and  made  thoee  murders  which  lie  had  committed 
seem  the  less  odious,  by  teaching  his  enemies  to  do  the  like.^ 
Old  Polysperchon,  that  had  made  so  great  a  stir  in  the 
reign  of  Arida^us,  did  after  the  death  of  Roxana  and  her 
child  enter  again  upon  the  stage,  leading  in  his  hand 
another  son  of  the  great  Alexander,  and  meaning  to  jdsoe 
him  in  his  father^s  throne. 

The  name  of  this  young  prince  was  Hercules ;  he  was 
begotten  on  Barsine,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  a  Persian; 
but  had  been  less  esteemed  than  the  son  of  Roxana,  eidier 
for  that  his  mother  was  held  no  better  than  a  concubine,  or 
else,  perhaips,  in  regard  of  the  favoiu"  which  Perdiccas,  and 
after  him  Olympias,  did  bear  unto  Roxana.  At  this  time 
the  death  of  his  brother  had  moved  such  compassion,  and 
regard  of  his  being  Alexander's  only  living  child  had  piOi- 
cured  unto  him  such  good-will,  that  the  demand  whidi  Po- 
lysperchon made  in  his  behalf  was  deemed  very  just  and 
honourable.  There  were  indeed  more  hearts  than  hands 
that  joined  with  this  young  prince ;  yet  wanted  be  not  suffi- 
cient strength  of  hands,  if  the  heart  of  him  that  least  ought, 
had  not  been  most  false.  Cassander  had  raised  an  army  to 
withstand  his  entry  into  M acedon ;  but  little  trust  could  he 
repose  in  that  army,  whose  wishes  he  percdved  to  be  with 
Hercules.  Therefore  he  assailed  Polysperchon  himself 
with  gifts  and  promises ;  wherewith  at  length  he  prevaifed 
so  far,  that  the  old  villain  was  omtented  to  murder  Us 
pupil,  choosing  rather,  with  many  curses  and  foul  cfiaho- 
nour,  to  take  the  offered  lordship  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
commander  of  an  army,  than  to  purchase  a  noble  fame  with 
dangerous  travail,  in  maintaining  his  faith  unto  both  hb 
dead  and  living  sovereigns. 

Antigonus  had  not  all  this  while  been  asleep;  thot^ 
his  losses  were  hitherto  the  chief  witnesses  of  his  having 
been  a  stirrer  in  these  commotions.  He  thought  it  enough 
for  him  at  the  present  to  retain  his  own,  and  therefore  took 
order  for  the  recovery  of  those  places  which  Ptolomy  had 
taken  pains  to  win.  As  for  the  rest,  it  no  way  grieved  hmi 
to  see  Cassander  incur  the  general  hatred  of  men,  by  com- 
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mitung  those  murders,  of  which  the  profit  was  like  to  re- 
dound unto  him  that  was  the  most  powerful ;  or  to  see  Po- 
lyqferchon  or  Ptolomy  sweat  in  a  busy  war  against  Cassan<p 
der.  If  they  would  have  conUnued  their  quarrels,  he  could 
well  have  afforded  them  leisure,  and  have  thought  the  time 
well  spent  in  beholding  their  contentions.  For  he  was 
throughly  persuaded  that  when  the  rest  had  wearied  them- 
selves in  vain  with  long  strife,  his  armies  and  treasures, 
wherein  he  exceeded  them  all,  would  bring  all  under.  Ac- 
cording to  these  haughty  conceits,  he  demeaned  himself 
among  his  followers;  looking  big  upon  them,  and  like  a 
king  before  his  time.  This  was  it  that  caused  so  many  of 
them  to  revolt  from  him ;  but  it  was  no  great  loss  to  be  for- 
saken by  those  that  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon  that  for- 
tune, wh^eon  th^  own  should  have  depended.  Against 
this  envy  of  his  own  men,  and  the  malice  of  others,  Antigo- 
nus  busily  sought  a  remedy,  such  as  was  like  to  ^ve  him  a 
goodly  title  to  the  whole  empire. 

Cleopatra,  aster  unto  the  great  Alexander,  lay  for  the 
most  part  in  Sardis ;  whom  he  had  a  great  desire  to  take  to 
wife.  This  his  desire  was  not  without  good  hope :  for  how- 
soever she  discovered  much  unwillingness  thereunto,  yet  was 
she  in  his  power,  and  might  therefore  be  entreated,  were  it 
only  for  fear  of  being  enforced.  But  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  get  her  by  compulsive  means;  either  because  his 
fancy,  bang  an  old  man,  was  not  over-violent ;  or  rather 
because  his  ambition,  whereunto  all  his  affections  bad  refer- 
ence, could  have  made  small  use  of  her,  by  doing  such  ap- 
parent wrong.  She  had  been  married  unto  Alexander,  king 
of  Efurus,  after  whose  death  she  came  to  her  brother  in 
Affla ;  hoping  beUke  to  find  a  new  husband  in  his  camp. 
But  neither  any  of  those  brave  captains  that  were  in  times 
following  so  hot  in  love  with  her,  durst  then  aspire  unto 
her  marriage,  nor  did  her  brother,  full  of  other  cares^ 
trouble  himself  with  providing  her  of  an  husband.  She 
therefore,  being  a  lusty  widow,  suffered  her  blood  so  far  to 
prevail  against  her  honouf*,  that  she  supplied  the  want  of  an 
husband  by  entertainment  of  paramoiurs.    Alexander  hear- 
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ing  of  this,  turned  it  to  a  jest,  saying,  that  she  was  bis 
sister,  and  must  be  allowed  this  liberty  as  her  portion  of 
the  empire.  When  by  his  death  the  empire  lay  in  a  man- 
ner void,  and  the  portion  due  to  her  therein  grew  in  men^s 
opinion  greater  than  it  had  been,  then  did  many  seek  to 
obtain  her,  while  she  herself  de»red  only  a  proper  man, 
with  whom  she  might  lead  a  merry  life.  To  this  purpose 
did  she  invite  Leonatus  unto  her ;  who  made  great  haste, 
but  was  cut  off  by  death,  ere  he  came  to  her  presence.  Now 
at  the  last,  after  long  tarrying,  she  had  her  choice  of  all  the 
great  commanders :  Antigonus,  Ptolomy,  Lysimachus,  and 
Cassander  being  all  her  earnest  wooers.  All  these  (Anti- 
gonus excepted)  had  wives  already;  Ptolomy  had  many 
wives  and  many  concubines,  whom  he  respected  as  mudi 
as  his  wives,  being  noted  of  too  much  dotage  in  that  kind. 
This  hindered  not  his  suit ;  peradventure  it  advanced  it,  by 
giving  to  Cleopatra  some  hope  of  mutual  toleration.  To 
him  therefore  she  bequeathed  herself,  and  was  taking  her 
journey  from  Sardis  towards  him,  when  Antigonus^s  de- 
puty in  that  city  made  her  to  stay,  until  his  master^s  further 
pleasure  should  be  known.  Antigonus  had  now  a  wolf  by 
the  ears ;  he  neither  could  well  hold  her,  nor  durst  let  her 
go.  She  would  not  be  his  wife ;  he  had  none  honest  pretence 
to  force  her;  and  to  keep  her  prisoner  had  been  the  way 
by  which  he  might  have  incurred  a  general  hatred,  lasting 
perhaps  beyond  her  life ;  as  the  course  taken  by  Cassandar 
against  Roxana  (a  lady  less  respected  than  Alexander's  own 
sister)  did  well  testify.  Therefore  he  thought  it  the  wisest 
way  to  procure  her  death :  for  to  let  any  other  enjoy  the 
commodity  of  so  fair  a  title  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  no  part 
of  his  meaning.  To  this  purpose  he  sent  instructions  to  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  willing  him  in  any  case  to  do  it  secretly. 
So  the  fact  was  committed,  and  certain  women  about  her 
put  in  trust  with  the  murder;  which  women  afterwards 
were  put  to  death,  as  mischievous  oonspirers  against  the  life 
of  that  good  lady.  So  was  Antigonus  freed  firom  blame,  at 
the  least  in  his  own  opinion ;  but  the  world  was  less  foolish 
than  to  be  so  deluded.     How  the  murder  was  detected  we 
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need  not  ask ;  for  seldom  is  that  bloody  crime  unrevealed, 
and  never  so  ill  smothered,  as  when  great  persons  are  the 
authors. 

Thus  was  the  whole  race  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  exUoguished,  and  it  was  extinguished  by  the  hands 
of  such  as  thought  upon  nothing  less  than  the  execution  of 
God'*s  justice,  due  unto  the  cruelty  of  these  powerful,  but 
merciless  princes.  Wherefore  the  ambitious  frames,  erected 
by  these  tyrants  upon  so  wicked  foundations  of  innocent 
blood,  were  soon  after  cast  down,  overwhelming  themselves 
or  th^  children  with  the  ruins,  as  the  sequel  will  declare. 

SECT.   X. 

Haw  DetnetriuSf  the  son  of  Antigonus,  gave  liberty  to  Athens^  ex* 
peUing  the  garrisons  of  Cassander  out  of  those  parts.  The  im* 
moderate  honours  decreed  by  the  Athenians  to  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius. 

NONE  being  left  alive  that  had  any  title  to  the  king- 
dom, it  stood  with  good  reason  that  they  which  were  lords 
of  the  provinces,  acknowledging  no  superior,  should  freely 
profess  themselves  kings  in  name,  as  they  were  already  in 
substance.  Yet  had  this  name  ill  beseemed  the  weaker^ 
while  the  strongest  of  all  did  forbear  it :  neither  seemed  it 
convenient,  in  the  judgment  of  Antigonus,  to  crown  his  last 
action  with  such  a  title,  as  if  he  had  attained  Unto  greatness 
by  that  foul  murder,  the  infamy  whereof  he  was  careful 
how  to  discharge  from  his  own  head.  He  purposed  there^ 
ibre  to  undertake  a  plausible  enterprise,  even  the  liberty  of 
Greece;  whereby  it  was  apparent,  that  he  might  get  such 
honour  as  would  not  only  drown  all  bad  reports,  but  make 
Iiim  be  thought  equal  to  any  name  of  royalty,  whereof  in 
seeming  modesty  he  was  not  covetous.  To  this  purpose  he 
delivered  a  strong  army,  with  a  navy  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sail,  and  five  thousand  talents  of  silver,  unto  Demetrius^s 
fion ;  willing  him  to  begin  at  Athens,  and  thence  to  pro- 
ceed in  setting  all  the  country  free. 

Demetrius  came  to  Athens  before  he  was  expected :  sa^ 
that  without  resistance  he  entered   the  haven;  it  b^g, 
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thoi^ht  that  a  fleet  of  Ptolomy,  Caasander^s  good  frieiid, 
had  been  arriy^.  But  when  it  was  known  both  who  he 
was,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  his  coming,  the  joy  of  the 
ciuzens  brake  out  into  loud  acclamations;  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  forsook  the  town,  and  withdrew  himself  to  Thebes, 
under  safe  conduct ;  only  the  garrison  in  Munychia  strove 
to  make  good  that  piece,  which  after  a  while  was  won  upon 
them  by  force.  During  the  siege  of  Munychia,  Demetrius 
.  went  to  Megara ;  whence  he  expelled  the  garrison  of  Cas- 
sander,  and  so  restored  the  city  to  liberty. 

I  think  it  not  impertinent  sometimes  to  relate  such  acei- 
dents  as  may  seem  no  better  than  mere  trifles ;  for  even  by 
trifles  are  the  qualities  of  great  persons  as  well  disclosed  as 
by  their  great  actions ;  because  in  matters  €)£  importaooe 
they  commonly  stndn  themselves  to  the  observance  of  gene- 
ral commended  rules,  in  lesser  things  they  follow  the  cur- 
rent of  their  own  natures.  The  lady  Cratedpohs  lay  in 
Patras,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Demetrius ;  hojxng 
belike  that  she  might  by  his  means  better  her  estate,  and 
recover  her  towns  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  detiuned  by  Pto- 
lomy,  to  whose  lieutenant  in  those  places  Demetrius,  be> 
fore  his  departure  out  of  Greece,  ofiered  money  for  the 
surrender  of  them.  Yet  the  only  buriness  pretended  was 
love.  He  being  advertised  hereof,  left  hia  forces  in  the 
<sountry  of  Megara,  and  taking  a  company  of  his  Hgfatest- 
armed  for  guard  of  his  person,  made  a  long  journey  to 
meet  with  her.  This  troop  also  he  caused  to  lodge  a  great 
way  from  his  tent,  that  none  might  see  her  when  she  came. 
As  closely  as  the  business  was  carried,  some  of  his  enemies 
had  gotten  knowledge  of  it ;  whereby  they  conceived  good 
hope,  that  the  diligence  of  a  very  few  men  might  overdirow 
all  the  great  preparations  of  Antigonus,  and  bring  him  to 
any  terms  of  reason,  by  taking  his  dear  son  prisoner.  Tlieir. 
project  fell  but  a  little  short  of  the  effect ;  for  they  came  so 
suddenly  upon  him,  that  he  had  no  better  shift  than  lo 
mufile  himself  in  an  old  cloke,  and  creep  away  disguised, 
leaving  them  to  ransack  his  tent.  There  was  in  this  prince 
H  strange  medley  of  conditions ;  espedally  an  extrane  disso- 
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lutenesB  in  wanton  pleasures,  and  a  pcunful  industry  in  mat- 
ter of  war.  He  was  of  a  most  amiable  countenance,  a 
gentle  nature,  and  a  good  wit ;  excellent  in  devising  engines 
of  war,  and  curious  in  working  them  with  his  own  hands. 
He  knew  better  how  to  reform  his  bad  fortune,  than  how  to 
rule  his  good.  For  adversity  made  his  valour  more  active ; 
prosperity  stupified  him  with  an  overweening,  wherein  he 
thought  that  he  might  do  what  he  listed.  His  fortune  was 
as  changeable  as  were  his  qualities :  turning  often  round,  like 
the  picture  of  her  wheel,  till  she  had  wound  up  the  thread 
of  his  life,  in  such  manner  as  followeth  to  be  shewed. 

Returning  to  his  camp,  and  finishing  his  business  at  Me* 
gara,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  attend  the  issue  of  a  siege,  but 
to  assail  M unychia  by  force,  that  so  he  might  accomplish  the 
liberty  of  Athens;  which,  until  it  was  fully  wrought  out,  he 
refused  to  enter  into  the  city.  Munychia  was  strongly  for- 
dfied ;  yet  by  continuance  of  the  assault,  the  multitude 
without,  through  help  of  their  engines  that  scoured  the 
walls,  prevailed  upon  the  resolution  of  those  that  lay  within 
it,  and  won  the  place  in  two  days.  The  walls,  and  all  the 
defences  of  that  piece  against  the  city,  were  leveUed  with 
the  ground,  and  so  was  it  freely  put  into  the  citizens'  hands, 
to  whom  withal  was  ^ven  their  liberty,  with  promise  to  aid 
them  in  maintaining  it* 

The  fame  of  this  action  was  louder  than  of  any  other  vic- 
tory gotten  by  Demetrius  with  greater  skill  and  industry* 
For  the  Athenians,  having  fcH'gotten  how  to  employ  th^ 
hands,  laboured  to  make  up  that  defect  with  their  tongues; 
converting  to  base  flattery  that  eloquence  of  theirs,  which 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors  had  suited  unto  more  manly 
arguments. 

Hiey  decreed  unto  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  the  name 
oikinffs;  they  consecrated  the  place  in  which  Demetrius 
leaped  from  his  chariot,  when  he  entered  their  city,  and  built 
there  an  altar,  calling  it  of  Demetrius  tfie  ciighter;  they 
called  them  by  the  names  c^  the  gods  their  saviours^  ordain- 
ing that  every  year  there  should  be  chosen  a  priest  of  these 
gods ;  and  further,  that  such  as  were  employed  by  theiv 
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state,  in  deating  with  either  of  these  two  princes,  should  not 
be  called  ambassadors,  but  theori^  or  consulters  with  the 
gods ;  like  as  were  they  whom  they  sent  unto  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  or  Apollo. 

It  were  a  frivolous  diligence  to  rehearse  aU  their  flat- 
teries, these  being  so  gross.  Hereby  they  not  only  cor- 
rupted the  young  prince ;  but  made  that  acclamation,  which 
best  would  have  pleased  the  old  man,  to  be  of  no  use.  For 
he  could  not  handsomely  take  upon  him  the  name  of  king, 
as  imposed  by  the  Athenians,  unless  he  would  seem  to  ap- 
prove their  vanity  in  loading  him  with  more  than  human 
honours.  Yet  was  he  so  tickled  with  this  their  fine  Hmy^ling 
him,  that  when  their  theorij  or  consulters,  came  shordj 
after,  desiring  him  to  relieve  them  with  com,  and  timber  to 
build  ships ;  he  gave  them  almost  a  hundred  thousand  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  matter  sufficient  to  make  a  hundred  gal- 
leys. So  gracious  was  his  first  oracle ;  or  rather,  so  weak 
is  great  power  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  flattery. 

SECT.  XI. 

The  great  victory  of  Demetrius  againH  PtoUnny  in  Cypnu,  Bom 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  took  upon  them  the  style  ofkingti 
wherein  others  followed  their  example. 

FROM  this  glorious  work  Antigonus  called  away  De* 
metrius  unto  a  business  of  greater  difficulty,  meaning  to 
employ  his  service  against  Ptolomy  in  Cyprus.  Before  his 
d^partiu'e  out  of  Greece,  he  was  willed  to  establish  a  general 
council,  that  should  treat  of  matters  concerning  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  country.  About  the  same  time  AntigoDUS 
withdrew  his  own  garrison  out  of  Imbros,  committing  their 
liberty  entire  into  the  people^s  hands ;  whereby  it  might  ^ 
pear,  that  as  he  would  not  permit  any  other  to  oppress  the 
Greeks,  so  would  he  be  far  from  doing  it  himself.  This 
was  enough  to  hold  his  reputation  high  among  these  new 
purchased  friends :  it  followed,  that  he  should  convat  liis 
forces  to  the  winning  of  ground  upon  his  enemies. 

A  pitiful  tragedy  had  lately  happened  in  Cyprus,  through 
the  indiscretion  of  Menelaus,  Ptolomy ''s  brother^  and  his 
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lieutenant  in  that  isle.  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos^  was  en- 
tered into  some  practice  with  Antigonus,  yet  not  so  far  that 
he  thought  himself  past  excuse;  by  which  confidence  he 
was  perhaps  the  more  easily  detected.  To  cut  off  this  ne- 
gotiation and  the  false  hearted  king  of  Paphos  at  one  blow, 
Menelaus  was  sent  thither;  who  surrounding  Nicocles^s 
house  with  soldiers,  required  in  Ptolomy^s  name  to  have 
him  yielded  to  the  death.  Nicocles  offered  to  clear  him- 
self; but  Menelaus  told  him,  that  die  he  must,  and  bade  him 
come  forth  quietly.  This  desperate  necessity  caused  the 
unhappy  king  to  rid  himself  of  life ;  and  his  death  struck 
such  an  impression  into  his  wife,  that  she  not  only  slew  her- 
self, but  persuaded  the  wives  of  her  husband^s  brethren  to 
do  the  like.  Also  those  brethren  of  Nicocles,  unto  whon^ 
Ptolomy  had  intended  no  HI,  being  amazed  with  the  sud- 
denness of  this  calamity,  did  shut  up  the  palace,  and  setting 
it  on  fire  consumed  it,  with  all  that  was  in  it,  and  them- 
selves together. 

Whatsoever  the  crim^  objected  was,  Nicocles  perished  as 
a  man  innocent,  because  he  was  not  suffered  to  make  his 
answer.  Of  this  sad  accident,  though  Menelaus  deserved 
the  blame  for  his  rigorous  proceeding,  yet  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  much  dislike  fell  also  upon  Ptolomy ;  as  men 
that  are  grieved  cast  an  ill  affection  even  upon  those  that 
gave  the  furthest  removed  occasion. 

Not  long  after  this,  Demetrius  came  into  C}rprus,  with  a 
power  sufficient  against  any  opposition  that  Ptolomy  was 
like  to  make.  The  Cypriots  did  little  or  nothing  against 
him,  either  because  they  had  small  strength,  or  for  that 
they  held  it  a  matter  indifferent  whom  they  acknowledged 
as  their  lord,  being  sure  that  they  should  not  themselves 
have  the  rule  of  their  own  country.  Menelaus  therefore 
<mt  of  his  garrisons  drew  forth  an  army,  and  fought  with 
Demetrius ;  but  he  was  beaten,  and  driven  to  save  himself 
within  the  walls  of  Salamis,  where  he  was  so  hardly  he- 
«q;ed,  that  without  strong  succoiu*  he  had  no  likelihood  to 
miUce  good  the  place,  much  less  to  retain  possession  of  the 
whole  island.     His  greatest  help  at  the  present  was  the 
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^elitj  of  lu8  soldiery  whom  no  rewards  oould  win  finn 
lum,  nor  good  usage  (when  any  of  them  were  taken  pii- 
soners,  and  enroUed  in  the  enemy'^s  bands)  keep  tntm  retuiv* 
ing  to  him  with  the  first  opportuni^.  Most  of  them  were 
mercenanes,  but  all  their  goods  were  in  Egypt,  whidi  was 
enough  to  keep  them  fmthful.  Yet  could  not  this  their  re- 
solution have  stood  long  against  the  odds  of  number  which 
Demetrius  had  of  men  as  resolute,  and  against  his  teniUe 
engines  of  battery,  if  Ptolomy  had  not  hasted  to  the  rescue. 

Ptolomy  brought  with  him  a  hundred  and  forty  galleys, 
besides  two  hundred  ships  of  burden,  for  transporting  his 
army  and  carriages.  This  fleet  made  a  terrible  show  iHien 
it  was  descried  afar,  though  more  than  half  of  it  was  unfit 
for  service  in  fight  at  sea.  Wherefore,  to  make  the  opinion 
of  his  forces  the  more  dreadful,  Ptolomy  sent  unto  Denie> 
trius  a  threatening  message,  willing  him  to  be  gone,  unless 
he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  multitudes,  and  trampled 
to  death  in  a  throng.  But  this  young  gallant  repaid  him 
with  words  of  as  much  bravery,  promisiDg  to  let  him 
escape,  upon  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons out  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

Demetrius  had  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen ' 
galleys,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  greater  than  those 
of  Ptolomy,  better  stored  with  weapons  fit  for  that  sorvioe, 
and  very  well  furnished  with  en^nes  in  the  prows,  to  best 
upon  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  he  stood  in  great  doubt  of 
threescore  galleys  that  lay  in  the  haven  of  Salamis,  lest 
Menelaus  with  them  should  set  upon  his  back ;  in  which 
case  it  was  likely  that  all  should  go  very  ill  with  him. 
Against  this  mischief  he  bestowed  ten  of  his  own  galleys  in 
the  mouth  of  that  haven,  to  keep  Menelaus  from  hmang 
forth ;  and  setting  his  horsemen  on  the  shore  to  give  what 
asastance  they  could,  he  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  puts  to  sea 
against  Ptolomy. 

The  fight  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  long 
with  doubtful  success.  The  generals  were  not  ranged  op- 
posite one  to  the  other,  but  held  each  of  them  the  left  wing 
of  his  own  fleet.    Each  of  them  prevailed  against  the  squa> 
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drcm  wherewith  he  encountered ;  but  the  success  of  Dene- 
trius  was  to  better  purpose.  For  his  victory  in  one  part 
was  such  as  caused  others  to  fall  out  of  order,  and  finally 
drove  all  to  betake  themselves  unto  speedy  flight.  As  for 
Ptolomy,  he  was  fain  to  leave  his  advantage  upon  the  enemy 
in  one  part  of  the  fight,  that  he  might  relieve  and  animate 
those  of  his  own,  which  needed  him  in  another.  Wherein  he 
found  his  loss  over-great  to  be  repaired  by  contending  any 
longer  against  the  fortune  of  that  day,  and  therefore  he  la- 
boured only  to  save  himself,  in  hope  of  better  event  that 
might  follow  some  other  time. 

There  fell  out  in  this  battle  no  imusual  accid^it,  yet  was 
the  victory  greater  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  occa« 
nons  whereof  were,  partly,  the  great  skill  in  sea-services  which 
the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  that  were  with  Demetrius  had 
above  those  which  followed  Ptolomy ;  partly,  the  good  fur- 
niture of  the  ships,  wherein  consisted  no  less  than  in  th6 
quality  of  those  with  whom  they  were  manned.  Further, 
we  may  reasonably  judge,  that  the  two  hundred  ships  of 
burden,  carrying  the  strength  of  Ptolomy^s  army,  did  not 
more  encourage  his  own  men  and  terrify  his  enemies  the 
'day  before  the  fight,  than  breed  in  each  part  the  contrary 
affections,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight  they  fell  off, 
and  stood  aloof.  For  though  it  were  fitting  that  they 
should  do  so,  yet  a  multitude,  prepossessed  with  vain  oon« 
Ceits,  will  commonly  apprehend  very  slight  occasions  to 
think  themselves  abandoned.  Besides  all  this,  the  expecta^ 
tion  that  Menelaus,  issuing  with  his  fleet  out  of  Salamis, 
should  charge  the  enemies  in  stern,  was  utterly  frustrate. 
He  was  kept  in  perforce  by  the  ten  ships  appointed  to  hsat 
up  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  which  they  manfully  perform* 
ed,  as  great  necessity  required. 

Such  disappointment  of  expectation  doth  much  abate  the 
courage  of  men  in  fight,  especially  of  the  assailants ;  where- 
as on  the  contrary,  they  that  find  some  part  of  their  fears 
vain,  do  easily  gather  hopeful  spirits,  and  conceive  an 
opinion  of  their  own  ability  to  do  more  than  they  had 
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thought  upon,  out  of  their  not  suffering  the  harm  that  thej 
had  imag^ed. 

Whatsoever  the  causes  of  this  victory  were^  the  fruit  was 
Tery  great.  For  Ptolomy  had  no  more  than  eight  galkji 
that  accompanied  him  in  his  flight ;  all  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
was  either  taken  or  sunk.  Neither  did  Menelaus  any  longer 
strive  against  the  violence  of  fortune,  but  yielded  up  til 
that  be  held  in  Cyprus,  together  with  his  army,  conflisring 
of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  and  two  hundred 
horse,  and  those  galleys  in  the  haven  of  Salamis.  The  siine 
dejection  of  spirit  was  found  in  the  common  soldier,  as  wdl 
that  was  taken  at  sea,  as  that  had  served  the  Egyptian  by 
land }  none  of  them  repo»ng  any  more  confidence  in  Pto- 
lomy, but  willingly  becoming  followers  of  a  new  lord^  whose 
army  they  now  increased. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  much  more  depended  oo 
the  event  of  this  fight  than  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  tar  which 
they  contended.     Wherefore  the  common  expectation  was 
great,  especially  Antigonus,  whom  it  most  oonoemed,  was 
deeply  perplexed  with  cares,  thinking  every  day  a  year  tiD 
he  were  advertised  of  the  issue.    In  this  mood  Aristodemus 
found  him,  a  notable  flatterer,  whom  Demetrius  had  ho- 
noured with  the  message  of  these  good  news.    Aristodemus 
had  bethought  himself  of  a  trick,  whereby  to  double  the 
welcome  of  his  joyful  errand :  he  caused  his  ships  to  ride  at 
anchor  a  good  distance  from  the  shore ;  he  himsdf  landed 
in  a  cockboat,  which  he  sent  immediately  back  to  the  sh^ 
and  so  all  alone  he  went  forward,  looking  very  sadly,  that 
no  part  of  his  tidings  might  appear  in  his  countenance. 
Report  of  his  arrival  (for  it  was  known  where  he  had  been) 
came  presently  to  Antigonus,   who  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  meet  him  on  the  way,  and  bring  speedy  word 
how  all  went.     But  neither  any  answer,  nor  so  much  of  a 
look  as  might  intimate  the  purport  of  his  errand,  could  be 
won  from  this  demure  gentleman.     Thus  marched  he  bk 
and  softly  forward,  with  a  great  throng  at  his  heels,  (that 
served  well  to  set  out  his  pageant,)  until  he  came  in  sight  of 
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Antigonus,  who  could  not  contain  himself,  but  went  down 
to  meet  him  at  the  gate,  and  hear  the  news.  Then  did 
Aiistodemus,  upon  the  sudden,  with  a  high  vcnce  salute 
Antigonus  by  the  name  of  king,  uttering  the  greatness  of 
the  victory  (with  as  much  pomp  as  before  he  had  covered 
it  with  dlence)  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  who  with 
loud  acclamations  gave  that  name  of  king  both  to  Anti- 
gonus and  to  his  son  Demetrius.  Antigonus,  in  requital  of 
the  long  suspense  wherein  Aristodemus  had  held  him,  said 
that  it  should  also  be  long  ere  he  received  his  reward.  But 
the  title  of  king,  together  with  the  diadem  which  lus  friends 
did  set  on  his  head,  he  could  not  wish  a  fairer  occasion  to 
assume :  wherefore  he  readily  accepted  them,  and  sent  the 
like  to  his  son. 

When  it  was  once  noised  abroad  that  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  called  themselves  kings,  it  was  not  long  ere  their 
fellows  were  ready  to  follow  the  good  example.  Ptolomy's 
friends  would  by  no  means  endure  that  their  lord  should 
be  thought  a  man  dejected  for  the  loss  of  a  fleet,  therefore 
they  saluted  him  also  king.  Lysimachus  in  Thrace  had 
boldness  enough  to  put  the  diadem  about  his  own  head. 
Seleucus  had  before  this  time,  among  the  barbarous  people, 
taken  upon  him  as  king ;  but  now  he  used  the  style  indif- 
ferently,  as  well  among  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  in 
dealing  with  others.  Only  Cassander  held  himself  con- 
tented with  his  own  name ;  whereby,  howsoever  he  might 
shadow  his  pride,  he  no  way  lessened  the  fame  of  his  cru- 
elty against  his  master^s  house.  But  the  name  which  he 
forbore,  his  sons  after  him  were  bold  to  usurp,  though  with 
ill  success,  as  will  appear  when  they  shall  enter  upon  the 
stage  whereon  these  old  tragedians,  under  new  habits,  as  no 
longer  now  the  same  persons,  be^n  to  play  their  parts,  with 
Ugger  looks  and  more  boisterous  actions,  not  with  greatar 
grace  and  judgment,  than  in  the  scenes  already  past. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  ike  woTB  between  the  kings  qfBgtfpiy  Asia,  Macedtm, 
Thrace^  and  others,  until  aU  Alexander's  primees  were 
consumed. 

SECT.  I. 

The  expedition  ofAntigonus  against  Egypi^  with  itt  succea. 

i\LL  the  rest  of  these  kings  had  taken  that  name  upon 
them,  in  imitation  of  Antigonus  himself,  as  beseeming  his 
greatness^  which  was  such  as  gave  him  hope  to  swallow 
them  up,  together  with  their  new  titles.  B^ng  not  igno- 
rant of  his  own  strength,  he  resolved  to  ungle  out  Ptokxny, 
and  make  him  an  example  to  others,  who  should  hardly  bet 
aibh  to  stand,  when  the  greatest  of  them  was  fallen.  To 
this  purpose  he  prepared  an  army  of  agfateen  thousnud 
foot  and  eight  thousand  horse,  with  foursccNre  and  three 
elephants ;  as  likewise  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  galleys, 
and  a  hundred  ships  of  burden.  The  land  forces  he  com* 
manded  in  person ;  of  the  navy  Demetrius  was  admiral. 

When  aU  was  ready  for  the  journey,  the  seamen  advised 
him  to  stay  yet  eight  days  longer,  and  expect  the  settii^  of 
the  Pleiades.  But  his  hasty  desire  to  prevent  all  j»«panitioos 
£or  resistance  that  Ptolomy  should  make  rejected  thif 
counsel,  imputing  it  rather  to  their  fear  than  skill.  Where- 
fore he  departed  from  Antigonia  (a  town  which  he  had 
built  in  Syria,  and  called  after  his  own  name,  that  was  sooa 
changed  into  Seleucia  by  his  mental  enemy)  and  came  l» 
Gaza,  where  he  met  with  his  fleet  The  nearer  that  he  drew 
to  Egypt,  the  more  haste  he  made ;  thinking  by  celerity  to 
prevail  more  than  by  his  great  power.  He  caused  hissoWeif 
to  carry  ten  days  provision  of  victuals;  and  had  inaay 
camels  leaden  with  all  necessaries  for  passing  the  desertSi 
over  which  he  marched  with  no  small  toil,  though  he  met 
with  no  resistance.  At  mount  Cassius,  which  is  near  ad- 
joining to  Nil  us,  he  saw  his  fleet  riding  at  anchor  not  fiff 
from  the  shore,  in  ill  case,  and  many  ships  wanting.  It  h$i 
been  sorely  beaten  with  foul  weather,  wherein  sone  were  lost, 
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others  driven  back  to  Gaza,  or  scattered  elsewhere  hito  such 
creeks  as  they  could  recover :  Demetrius  himself,  with  the 
best  and  strongest  vessels,  did  so  long  beat  it  up  against  the 
wind,  that  all  his  fresh  water  was  spent ;  in  which  extremity 
he  and  all  his  must  have  perished,  had  not  the  tempest 
ceased  when  it  did,  and  Antigonus  appeared  in  sight,  from 
whom  these  over-wearied,  thirsty,  and  sear-beaten  soldiers 
received  relief :  after  these  painful  travails  there  followed  a 
war  no  less  painful  than  to  little  purpose ;  for  Ptolomy  had 
so  fortified  all  the  passages  upon  the  river  of  Nilus,  as  he 
assured  himself  either  to  end  the  war  there,  or  if  his  guards 
should  happen  to  be  forced,  yet.  could  it  not  be  done,  but 
so  much  to  the  weakening  of  the  assailants,  as  he  should 
afterward  with  a  second  army  (which  he  held  entire)  enter- 
tain the  invader  upon  advantage  enough.  All  that  Anti- 
gonus sought  was  to  come  to  blows  speedily,  Ptolomy,  on 
the  contrary,  to  beat  Antigonus  by  the  belly.  It  is  true 
that  Nilus  gave  him  water  enough,  but  wood  he  had  none 
to  warm  it,  igdd  while  Antigonus  assaulted  the  rampires 
raised  upon  the  river  in  vain,  Ptolomy  assayed  the  faith  of 
his  soldiers  with  good  success;  for  with  great  gifts,  and 
greater  promises,  he  ferried  them  over  so  fast,  as  had  not 
Antigonus  thrust  some  assured  regiments  upon  the  passages 
next  the  en^ny,  and  in  the  mean  while  taken  a  resolution  to 
return,  Ptolomy  had  turned  him  out  of  Egypt  ill  attended. 

Some  of  them  indeed  he  laid  hands  on,  in  the  way  of 
th^r  escape,  and  those  he  put  to  death  with  extreme  tor- 
ments ;  but  in  all  likelihood  with  the  same  ill  success  that 
Perdiccas  had  formerly  done  when  he  invaded  Eg3rpt,  had 
he  not  readily  removed  his  army  further  off,  from  the  noise 
of  their  entertainment  that  had  already  been  won  from 
him.  To  prevent  therefore  as  well  the  present  danger  of 
his  stay,  as  the  shame  following  a  forced  retreat,  he  secretly 
practised  the  advice  of  his  council,  upon  whom  the  burden 
must  be  laid  of  his  entrance,  and  leaving  Egypt. 

It  is  indeed  less  prejudicial  in  such  like  cases,  that  erroi*s, 
dishonours,  and  losses  be  laid  on  counsellors  and  captains, 
than  on  kings,  on  the  directed  than  on  the  director,  for  the 
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honour  and  reputation  of  a  prince  is  far  niore  preoous  thin 
that  of  a  vassal.  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  many  other  princes 
have  done,  laid  the  loss  and  dishonour  he  received  in  the 
invasion  of  France,  by  the  way  of  Provence,  to  Antonie  de 
Leva,  whether  justly  or  no,  I  know  not;  but  howsoever, dl 
the  historians  of  that  time  agree,  that  the  sorrow  thereof 
"cost  that  brave  captain  his  life.  Certainly,  to  give  any  vio- 
lent advice  in  doubtful  enterprises  is  rather  a  testimooj  of 
love  than  of  wisdom  in  the  pver ;  for  the  ill  success  if 
always  cast  upon  the  counsel,  the  good  never  wants  a  Cither, 
though  a  false  one,  to  acknowledge  it.  Yet  I  have  soooe- 
time  known  it,  that  great  commanders,  who  are  fcHr  the  pre- 
sent in  place  of  kings,  have  not  only  been  dissuaded,  but 
held  in  a  kind  by  strong  hand  from  hazarding  their  own 
persons,  and  yet  have  those  kind  of  mutineers  never  been 
called  to  a  marshal^s  court. 

SECT.  II. 
How  the  city  of  Rhode$  was  beiieged  by  Demetrius. 

THIS  departure  of  Antigonus  left  behind  it  many  dead 
carcasses,  and  a  great  deal  of  joy  in  Egypt.  Ptolomy  beU 
a  solemn  feast,  and  sent  messengers  abroad,  loaden  witk 
glad  news,  to  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Caasander,  fail 
confederates;  strongly  encouraging  all  that  side  with  the 
report  of  this  his  late  felicity,  though  it  appeared  but  in  a 
defensive  war.  Antigonus  on  the  contrary  flattered  Imn- 
self  with  another  interpretation,  calling  the  joys  of  his  ene- 
mies for  witnesses  of  his  own  greatness,  seeing  they  trofle 
but  from  so  little  things :  his  enemies  b^ng  but  bare  saven 
by  the  last  bargain,  and  himself,  as  he  supposed,  having 
lost  but  a  little  time,  and  no  part  of  his  honour  in  the  late 
retreat.  Howsoever  it  were,  yet  he  meant  to  follow  his 
affairs  henceforth  in  another  fashion;  for  that  which  he 
could  not  cleave  asunder  by  great  blows,  he  purposed  hj 
little  and  little  fti*pare  off,  by  cutting  off  the  branches  firrt, 
to  fell  the  tree  itself  with  the  more  facility.  To  eftct 
which,  he  resolved  (leaving  the  great  ones  to  grow  a  while) 
to  root  up  the  dependants  <^  his  enemies;  dejpendants, 
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whom  the  forenamed  confeckrates  should  be  forced  either 
to  relieve  or  to  lose ;  and  hereby  he  doubted  not  to  draw 
them  into  the  field,  where  the  advantage  of  power,  and  of 
all  other  wiarlike  provisions,  promised  him  victory. 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  very  mighty,  being 
well  governed ;  and  having  long  held  itself  in  good  neutral- 
ity, it  drew  the  better  part  of  all  the  trade  of  those  parts, 
and  thereby  a  great  deal  of  riches  to  itself;  to  maintain 
which,  and  to  increase  it,  it  furnished  and  kept  on  the  seas 
a  fleet  of  well-armed  ships;  by  which  it  not  only  beat  off  all 
pirates  and  petty  thieves,  but  the  reputation  of  their  strength 
was  thereby  so  much  increased,  as  all  the  neighbour  princes 
sought  their  alliance  and  confederacy. 

In  this  so  dangerous  a  time  (in  which  they  must  either 
refuse  all  that  sought  them,  and  so  stand  friendless  and 
apart,  or  join  themselves  to  some  one,  and  thereby  forego 
the  peace  by  which  their  greatness  had  grown)  their  affec- 
tions carried  them  to  the  Egyptian,  both  because  the 
greatest  part  of  their  trade  lay  that  way,  as  also  for  that 
Antigonus^s  disposition,  greatness,  and  neighbourhood  was 
fearful  unto  them.  This  affection  of  theirs,  with  some 
other  passages,  more  apparent,  gave  argument  of  quarrel  to 
Antigonus,  who  began  to  declare  himself  against  them  by 
petty  injuries,  of  taking  some  of  their  ships,  with  such  other 
grievances,  while  he  made  a  more  weighty  preparation  to 
pursue  the  war  against  them  openly  and  strongly.  All 
things  soon  after  ordered,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the 
enterprise,  he  employed  his  son  Demetrius  against  them  in 
their  own  island,  who  brought  such  terror  upon  the  citi- 
zens, that  laying  aside  all  respect  of  friendship  and  honour, 
they  offered  him  their  assistance  and  service  against  whom- 
soever. Demetrius,  who  knew  from  whence  this  charge 
came,  and  that  the  alteration  was  persuaded  by  fear,  and 
not  by  love,  raised  his  demands  to  an  intolerable  height, 
requiring  a  hundred  hostages  to  be  delivered  him,  and 
liberty  to  lodge  in  their  port  as  many  ships  of  war  aa 
himself  pleased ;  these  conditions,  more  properly  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a  state  already  conquered,  than  on  those  who 
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as  yet  had  heard  of  nodung  but  a  oonstrained  asastance, 
restored  UDto  the  Rhodiana  their  lost  ooarage,  and  made 
them  resolve  to  defend  their  liberty  to  the  last  man:  this 
taught  them  to  ^ifranchise  all  their  aUe  bondmen,  and 
wisely  rather  to  make  them  their  fellow  citisais,  than  to 
make  themselves  fellow  slaves  with  them. 

Demetrius  having  refused  the  £Eur  oonditions  offered,  and 
the  Rhodionsthe  fearful  ones  propounded  them,  makes  pre- 
paration for  a  long  siege ;  and  finding  no  appearance  to  carry 
the  place  in  fury,  he  set  in  hand  with  his  engines  ctf  bit- 
tery ;  in  the  invention  and  use  of  whiQh,  he  nevo*  shewed 
himself  a  greater  artisan  than  in  this  war.  But  in  oondu- 
fflon,  after  the  citizens  had  sustained  all  the  assaults  g^veo 
them  for  a  whole  year,  after  many  brave  sallies  out  of  the 
town,  and  the  famine  which  they  endured  within  the  town, 
which  had  proved  far  more  extreme,  if  Ptolomy  had  not 
with  many  hazards  relieved  them,  Demetrius,  by  mediatioo 
of  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  gave  ovet  the  siege ;  a  hundred 
hostages  they  gave  him  for  performance  of  the  peace  made, 
but  with  exception  of  all  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the 
dty. 

Hereunto  Demetrius  was  brought  by  the  usual  policy  of 
war  and  state :  for  while  with  the  flower  of  all  his  father's 
forces  he  lay  before  Rhodes,  Cassander  recovered  many  of 
those  places  in  Greece  which  Demetrius  had  fimnerly  takeo 
from  him;  neither  did  Cassander  make  the  war  as  in  fir- 
mer times,  by  practice  and  surprise,  but  by  a  strong  tod 
well-compounded  army,  which  he  himself  led  as  fSur  as  into 
Attica,  and  therewith  greatly  distressed  and  endangered 
Athens  itself.  On  the  other  side  (though  with  less  success) 
did  Polysperchon  invade  Peloponnesus.  These  dangerous 
undertakings  upon  Greece  advised  the  Athenians  and  ^to- 
lians  to  despatch  their  ambassadors  towards  Demetrius,  and 
advised  Demetrius  rather  to  abandcm  the  enterprise  of 
Rhodes,  than  to  abandon  the  great  honour  which  he  had 
formerly  gotten  by  setting  all  Greece  at  liber^. 

Demetrius  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  island,  than  that  the 
Rhodians  erected  statues  in  honour  of  Lyomachus  and  Cas- 
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sandcr;  but  for  Ptolomy,  whom  they  most  affected,  and 
from  whom  they  received  their  most  relief,  they  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  whether  it  were  not  lawful  to  call  him 
a  god.  The  priests  which  attended  in  the  temple  of  Ham* 
mon  gave  the  same  fair  answer  for  Ptolomy  which  they 
had  formerly  done  for  Alexander  his  master ;  for  as  Alex-* 
ander  consulted  the  oracle  with  an  army  at  his  heels,  so  was  . 
Ptolomy  at  this  time  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  yet  was  this  a  far 
more  cleanly  creation  than  that  done  by  the  Athenians,  who 
d^ed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  by  decree  of  the  people. 
A  mad  age  it  was,  when  so  many  of  Alexander'^s  captains 
could  not  content  themselves  with  the  style  of  kings,  but 
that  they  would  needs  be  called  gods. 

SECT.  m. 

HonB  Deinetrius  prevailed  in  Greece;  Cassander  desires  peace  of 
Antigonus^  and  cannot  obtain  it.  Great  preparations  of  war 
against  Jntigonus. 

DEMETRIUS,  coming  with  a  strong  fleet  and  army 
into  Greece,  quickly  drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica,  and, 
pursuing  his  fortune,  chased  him  beyond  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae.  Herein  his  reputation  did  much  avail  him ; 
which  was  so  great,  that  six  thousand  of  his  enemy^s  Sol- 
diers revolted  unto  him.  So,  partly  by  the  greatness  of  his 
bame,  partly  by  force,  be  recovered  in  short  space  all  that 
Cassander  held  in  those  straits,  and  ^ving  liberty  unto  the 
people,  he  bestowed  upon  the  Athenians  those  pieces  which 
had  been  fortified  against  them  to  block  them  up.  Then 
went  he  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  found  the  like  or 
more  easy  success ;  for  he  suddenly  took  Argos,  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  the  most  of  the  country,  bestowing  liberty  upon 
such  as  needed  it.  The  town  of  Sicyon  he  translated,  by 
consent  of  the  citizens,  from  the  old  seat  into  another  place, 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name  Demetrius.  This  done,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  pleasure :  at  the  Isthmian  games  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  capt^dn-general  of  Greece, 
as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  in  former  times ;  where- 
upon  (as  if  he  were  now  become  as  great  as  Alexander)  he 
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despised  all  others-,  making  it  a  matter  of  jest  that  any,  save 
bimself  or  his  father,  should  usurp  the  name  <^  king.  But 
in  his  behaviour  he  was  so  far  unlike  to  a  kmg,  that  in  all 
the  time  of  his  leisure  he  deserved  none  other  name  than  of 
a  drunken  palliard.  Yet  were  the  Athenians  as  readj  as 
ever  to  devise  new  honours  for  him;  among  which  they 
made  one  decree,  that  whatsoever  king  Demetrius  shookl 
command  ought  to  be  held  sacred  with  the  gods  and  just 
with  men. 

All  Greece  bdng  now  at  the  dispoation  of  Antigonus, 
Cassander  stood  iu  great  fear,  lest  the  wars  should  fidl 
heavily  upon  him  in  Macedon,  which  to  avmd  he  knew  no 
better  way  than  to  make  peace  with  his  enemy  betimes. 
And  to  that  purpose  he  sent  ambassadors ;  but  had  no 
better  answer  from  Antigonus,  than  that  he  should  submit 
his  whole  estate  to  his  discretion*  This  proud  demand 
made  him  look  about  him,  and  labour  hard  in  sdiciting  bis 
friends,  both  to  assist  him  and  tak^  heed  to  themselves; 
neither  found  he  them  slow  in  apprehending  the  oommon 
danger,  for  Lysimachus  knew  that  if  once  Cassander  bad 
lost  Macedon,  Demetrius  would  soon  be  master  of  Hirsoe. 
Neither  were  Ftolomy  and  Seleucus  ignorant  of  that  which 
Was  like  to  befall  them,  if  Antigonus  were  suffered  to  put 
himself  in  quiet  possesacm  of  those  provinces  in  Curqpe. 
Wherefore  it  was  agreed,  that  with  joint  forces  they  should 
all  together  set  upon  the  common  enemy. 

Hereof  Antigonus  had  notice;  but  scorned  all  th^  pre- 
parations, saying,  that  he  would  as  easily  scatter  them,  as  a 
flock  of  birds  are  driven  away  with  a  stone.  With  these 
conceits  he  pleased  himself,  and  lio  way  hindered  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  enemies.  He  lay  at  that  Ume  in  his  town  of 
Antigonia,  (a  name  that  it  must  shortly  lose,)  where  he  was 
carefully  providing  to  set  out  some  stately  game  and  pa- 
geants, in  ostentation  c^  his  glory.  But  thither  was  brought 
unto  him  the  tumultuous  news  of  Lysimachus'^s  victories 
about  Hellespont.  For  Cassander  had  committed  unto  Ly- 
simachus part  of  his  forces,  wherewith  to  pass  over  into 
Asia,  while  himself  with  the  rest  should  oppose  Demetrius 
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on  Europe  side.  So  Lyamachus  passing  the  Hellespont, 
began  to  make  hot  war  upon  the  subjects  of  Antigonus, 
getting  some  of  the  cities  in  those  parts  to  join  with  him  by 
fair  means,  winning  others  by  force,  and  wasting  the  coun- 
try round  about. 

To  repress  this  unexpected  boldness,  Antigonus  made 
hasty  journeys,  and  came  soon  enough  to  recover  his  losses, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  drive  Lysdmachus  home,  or  com- 
pel  him  to  come  to  battle.  Lysimachus  waited  for  the 
coming  of  Seleucus,  keeping  himself  the  whilst  from  neces- 
sity of  fighting.  But  Babylon  was  far  off;  and  Seleucus^s 
preparations  were  too  great  to  be  soon  in  a  readiness.  The 
winter  also  did  hinder  his  journey,  which  enforced  them  oo 
both  sides  to  rest  in  some  quiet,  without  performing  any 
matter  of  importance.  This  delay  of  debating  the  quarrel 
in  open  field  held  all  those  nations  in  a  great  suspense,  and 
bred  much  expectation.  Yet  might  all  have  come  to  no- 
thing, had  not  Antigonus  been  so  froward,  that  he  refused 
to  yield  unto  any  peaceable  conditions.  At  length  Seleucus 
drew  near  with  a  mighty  army  of  his  owp,  (for  he  had  ga- 
thered strength  in  that  long  time  of  leisiu*e,  which  Antigo- 
nus. had  given  him,)  and  with  great  aid  from  Ptolomy,  that 
was  joined  with  his  forces. 

To  help  in  this  needful  case,  Demetrius  was  called  over 
into  Asia  by  his  father^s  letters,  which  he  readily  obeyed. 
Before  his  departure  out  of  Greece,  he  made  peace  with 
Casaander  upon  reasonable  terms :  to  the  end  he  might  no( 
be  driven  to  leave  any  part  of  his  army  for  defence  of  the 
country ;  and  that  his  journey  might  be  without  any  such 
blemish  of  reputation,  as  if  he  had  abandoned  his  depend- 
ants; for  one  article  of  the  peace  was,  that  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  should  be  at  liberty,  Cassander  was  glad  to  be  so 
rid  of  an  enemy  that  was  too  strong  for  him.  Yet  would 
this  league  have  done  him  little  good,  if  things  had  fallen 
out  contrariwise  than  they  did  in  Asia,  seeing  the  ratifica- 
tion thereof  was  referred  unto  Antigonus.  It  sufficed  that, 
for  the  present,  every  one  found  means  to  clear  himself  of 
all  incumbrances  elsewhere,  to  the  end  that  each  might 
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freely  apply  himself  to  the  trial  of  the  n^ain  oontroreny  m 
Asia. 

SECT.  IV. 

How  Antigonus  was  skun  in  a  great  battle  at  Iptus^  near  unto 
Ephestts;  wherein  his  whole  estate  was  last. 

SELEUCUS,  ¥rith  his  son  Antiochus,  joining  with  Ly- 
flimachus,  compounded  a  great  army,  which  was  (all  coDfi- 
dered)  not  infeiior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  In  greatness  of 
name  (that  helpeth  much  in  all  wars,  but  especially  in  the 
civil)  they  were  rather  unanswerable  than  equal  to  their 
adversaries;  for  Antigonus  had  of  long  time  kept  them 
under  with  a  mastering  spirit,  and  had  been  reputed  a  kiqg 
indeed,  when  the  rest  were  held  but  usurpers  of  the  tide. 
Likewise  Demetrius  was  generally  acknowledged  a  bmre 
commander,  having  given  proof  of  his  worth  in  many  great 
services  of  all  kinds,  and  enriched  the  art  of  war  with  many 
inventions,  which  even  his  enemies,  and  particularly  Lysi- 
machus,  did  much  admire.  Sdeucus,  who  had  sometimes 
flattered  Antigonus,  and  fearfully  stiden  away  firom  him  to 
save  his  Ufe,  with  young  Antiochus,  a  prince  not  heard  of 
before  this  journey ;  and  Lysimachus,  that  had  lived  long 
in  a  comer,  hardly  keeping  his  own  from  the  wild  Thrs- 
cians,  wanted  much  in  reputation  of  that  which  was  yielded 
to  their  opporites ;  yet  so,  that  as  ancient  obtains  under 
Philip  and  Alexander,  two  of  them  were  held  worthy  enough 
to  receive  any  benefit  that  fortune  might  give,  and  the  third 
a  prince  of  great  hope,  whereof  he  now  came  to  make  expe- 
rience. 

The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  for  the  most  part  hardy 
and  well  exercised,  many  of  them  having  served  under 
Alexander ;  though  of  those  old  companies,  the  long  qiaoe 
of  two  and  twenty  years  had  consumed  the  greatest  num- 
ber. But  concerning  their  afiections,  the  followers  of  Se- 
leucus  were  easily  persuaded  that  in  this  battle  they  must 
either  get  the  upper  hand,  or  put  in  extreme  dai^er  all 
that  belonged  unto  the  .confederate  jmnoes ;  whereas  Aoti* 
gonus^s  men  could  discern  no  other  necessity  of  fighting 
than  the  obstinate  quality  of  their  Imtl,  that  needs  would  be 
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master  of  all.  Antigonus  had  about  threescore  and  tea 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  threescore  and  fif- 
teen elephants.  His  enemies  were  dx  thousand  short  of 
him  in  number  of  their  foot ;  in  horse  they  had  the  odds  of 
five  hundred ;  of  elephants  they  had  four  hundred,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots  of  war ;  which  helps, 
though  they  little  had  availed  the  Persians,  yet  were  they 
not  to  be  despised  in  the  hands  of  a  good  captain. 

Antigonus  himself,  either  troubled  with  the  unexpected 
greatness  of  his  enemies^  forces,  or  presa^g  little  good  like 
to  ensue,  grew  very  pensive,  communing  much  in  private 
with  his  son,  whom  he  commended  to  the  army  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  whereas  in  former  times  he  had  never  been  so  jo- 
cund as  towards  the  hour  of  battle,  nor  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  his  son,  or  any  other,  privy  to  his  counsel 
before  it  required  execution.  Other  tokens  of  bad  luck, 
either  foregoing  the  fight,  or  afterwards  devised,  I  hold  it 
needless  to  recount;  Diana  of  Ephesus  dwelt  near  to  the 
place  of  battle,  a  Imsy  goddess  in  many  great  fights,  and 
therefore  Ukely  to  have  been  thrust  into  the  £able,  if  any 
matter  nearly  resembling  a  miracle  had  chanced. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  these  two  so  gallant  armies,  con- 
taining well  near  all  the  strength  of  Alexander'^s  whole  em- 
pire, performed  a  notable  fight,  being  led  by  such  worthy 
commanders,  and  whom  the  issue  thereof  did  highly  con- 
cern. Yet  are  few  of  the  particulars  recorded;  an  easy 
kM8  in  regard  of  the  much  variety  wherewith  every  story 
aboundeth  in  tliis  kind.  The  most  memorable  things  in 
the  battle  were  these:  Demetrius,  with  his  best  force  of 
horse,  charged  valiantly  upon  young  Antiochus,  whom 
when  he  had  broken  and  put  to  flight,  he  was  so  trans- 
ported with  the  heat  of  his  good  success,  that  he  never  gave 
over  his  pursuit,  but  left  his  father  naked,  and  lost  thereby 
both  him  and  the  victory.  For  when  Seleucus  perceived 
this  advantage,  he  interposed  his  elephants  between  Deme- 
trius and  the  phalanx  of  Antigonus ;  and  with  many  troops 
of  horse  oiFering  to  break  upon  the  enemy'^s  battle,  where- 
soever it  lay  most  open,  he  did  so  terrify  the  Antigonians, 
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that  a  great  part  of  them  rather  chose  to  revolt  from  thar 
lord,  whilst  they  were  fairly  invited,  than  to  sustain  the 
fury  of  so  dangerous  an  impression.  This  cowardice,  or  ra- 
ther treason  of  some,  discouraged  others,  and  finally  cast 
them  all  into  flight ;  expoang  their  general  to  the  last  end 
of  his  destinies.  Antigonus  was  then  fourscore  years  old, 
very  fat  and  unwieldy,  so  that  he  was  uni^t  for  flight,  if  his 
high  spirit  could  have  entertained  any  thought  thereof.  He 
had  about  him  some  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  and  as 
many  others  as  he  could  hold  together.  When  one  diat 
perceived  a  great  troop  making  towards  his  person,  told 
him,  ^^  Sir  king,  yonder  company  means  to  charge  you  ;^ 
be  answered,  ^^  Well  may  they ;  for  who  defenda  me  ?  but 
**  anon  Demetrius  will  relieve  us.^  Thus  expecting  to  the 
very  last  that  his  son  sliould  come  to  the  rescue,  he  reoaved 
so  many  darts  into  his  body,  as  took  away  his  lately  ambi- 
tious, but  then  fearful  hopes,  together  with  his  troublesome 
Ufe. 

His  great  ability  in  matter  of  arms,  t4|D;ether  with  his  in^ 
satiable  desire  of  empire,  have  sufficiently  appeared  in  the 
whole  volume  of  his  actions.  He  was  more  feared  by  his 
enemies  than  loved  by  his  friends,  as  one  that  could  not 
moderate  his  fortune,  but  used  insolence  towards  all  alike, 
as  if  it  had  been  some  virtue  nearest  representing  a  kin^y 
majesty.  This  was  the  cause  that  so  many  of  his  foUowets 
revolted  to  his  enemies ;  and  finally,  that  a  great  part  of  his 
army  forsook  him  in  his  last  necessity :  for  those  kings  and 
princes  that  call  all  the  careful  endeavours  of  their  vassals 
only  duty  and  debt,  and  are  more  apt  to  punish  the  least 
offences  than  to  reward  the  greatest  services,  shall  find 
themselves  upon  the  first  change  of  fortune,  (seeing  it  is 
love  only  that  stays  by  adversity,)  not  only  the  most  frigid- 
less,  but  even  the  most  contemptible,  and  despised  of  all 
other.  This  Antigonus  found  true  in  part  while  he  lived ; 
in  part  he  left  it  to  be  verified  upon  his  son. 
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SECT.  V. 
How  Demetrius f  forsaken  by  the  Athenians  after  his  overthrow,  was 
reconciled  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolomy^  beginning  a  new  fortune,  and 
shortly  entering  into  new  quarrels, 

FOR  Demetrius,  at  his  return  from  the  idle  pursuit  of 
young  Antiochus,  finding  all  quite  lost,  was  glad  to  save 
himself,  with  four  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot, 
by  a  speedy  retreat  unto  Ephesus,  whence  he  made  great 
haste  towards  Athens,  as  to  the  place  that  for  his  sake 
would  sufiTer  any  extremity.  But  whilst  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  course  thither,  the  Athenian  ambassadors  met  him 
with  a  decree  of  the  people,  which  was,  that  hone  of  the 
kings  should  be  admitted  into  their  city.  These  were  axa- 
bassadors,  not  theoriy  or  consulters  with  the  oracle.  It  was 
a  shameless  ingratitude  in  the  Athenians  to  reward  ih^ir 
benefactor,  in  his  misery,  with  such  a  decree ;  neither  did 
any  part  of  his  calamity  more  afSict  the  unfortunate  prince 
than  to  see  his  adversity  despised  by  those  whom  he  had 
thought  his  surest  friends.  Yet  was  he  fain  to  pve  good 
words.  For  he  had  left  many  of  his  ships  in  their  havien, 
of  which  he  now  stood  in  great  need,  and  therefore  was  fain 
to  speak  them  fair  that  sometimes  had  grossly  flattered 
him.  But  he  shall  live  to  teach  them  their  old  language, 
and  speak  unto  them  in  another  tune.  When  he  had  gotten 
his  ships  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  where  he  found  nothing 
but  matter  of  discomfort  His  garrisons  were  everywhere 
broken  up ;  the  soldiers  having  betaken  themselves  to  his 
enemies^  pay.  So  that  he  was  king -only  of  a  smJall  army 
and  fleet,  without  money  or  means  wherewith  to  sustain 
him  and  his  followers  any  long  time.  All  the  rest,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  his  father^s  large  dominion,  was  now  in  di- 
viding among  the  conquerors,  and  those  few  places  which 
as  yet  held  for  him  (having  not  perchance  heard  the  worst 
of  what  had  happened)  he  no  way  knew  how  to  relieve ;  fbr 
to  put  himself  into  the  field  on  that  side  of  the  sea,  he  had 
no  power,  and  to  enclose  himself  in  any  of  tliem,  how  strong 
soever,  were  but  to  imprison  his  fortune  and  his  hopes,  or 
therein  indeed  to  bury  himself  and  his  estate.   He  therefore, 
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creeping  thorough  those  bushes  that  had  fewest  briers,  fell 
upon  a  corner  of  Lysimachus^s  kingdom,  whereof  he  gave 
all  the  spoil  that  was  gotten-  to  hb  soldiers,  his  own  losses 
having  been  too  great  to  be  repaid  again  by  small  prizes. 

In  the  mean  while  the  confederate  princes  had  where- 
withal to  busy  themselves,  in  the  partition  of  those  pro- 
vinces, of  which  their  late  victory  had  made  them  lords, 
wherein  Seleucus  had  a  notable  advantage  by  being  present 
and  master  of  the  field ;  for  neither  Ptolomy  nor  Cassander 
were  at  the  overthrow  given,  having  only  sent  certain  troops 
to  reinforce  the  army  which  Seleucus  led,  who  took  hold  of 
a  part  of  Asia  the  Less,  and  all  Syria,  b^g  no  otharwise 
divided  from  his  own  territory  than  by  the  river  of  Eu- 
phrates.   For  there  had  not  any  order  been  taken  by  the 
confederates  for  the  division  of  all  those  lands;  because 
they  did  not  expect  so  prosperous  an  issue  of  that  war, 
which  they  made  only  in  their  own  common  defence.    It 
was  therefore  lawful  for  Seleucus  to  make  the  best  benefit 
that  he  could  of  the  victory,  at  which  nevertheless  others 
did  repine ;  and  though  they  neither  could  nor  durst  accuse 
him  of  ill  dealing  fcHr  the  present,  yet  se^ng  the  overgreat- 
ness  of  Seleucus  brought  no  less  danger  to  the  rest  of  the 
new  kings  than  that  of  Antigonus  had  done,  they  consulted 
upon  the  same  reason  of  state  as  before,  how  to  oppose  it  in 
time.    Neither  was  Seleucus  ignorant  of  what  they  had  de- 
termined ;  for  be  read  it  in  the  law  universal  of  kingdoms 
and  states,  needing  no  other  intelligence.    Hereupon  they 
forget  friendship  on  all  sides,  and  cure  themselves  of  all  un- 
profitable passion,  the  hatred  of  each  to  other,  and  their 
loves  being  laid  on  the  one  side,  against  their  profits  on  the 
other,  were  found  so  far  too  light,  as  Seleucus,  who  had  to- 
day slain  Antigonus  the  father,  and  driven  Demetrius  the 
son  out  of  Asia,  sought  to-morrow  how  to  match  himself 
with  Stratonica,  Demetrius^s  daughter,,  and  so  by  Deme- 
trius to  serve  his  turn  against  Lysimachus. 

The  story  of  this  Stratonica,  with  whom  young  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  fell  so  passionately  in  love,  and  so  dis- 
tempered, as  Seleucus  his  father,  to  save  his  son^s  life^  gave 
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her  (though  she  were  his  wife)  unto  him,  and  how  his  pds^ 
sion  was  discovered  by  his  pulse,  is  generally  noted  by  all 
writers.    But  neither  did  this  alliance  between  Seleucus  and 
Demetrius,  between   Ptolomy  and  Lysimachus,   between 
Demetrius  and  Cassander,  between  Demetrius  and  Pto- 
lomy, though  for  the  present  it  brought  him  again  into  the 
rank  of  kings,  otherwise  tie  any  of  them  to  each  other  than 
the  marriages  between  Christian  kings  have  done  in  latter 
times^  namely  between  the  Austrians,  the  Arragonians,  the 
French,  and  other  princes;  neither  have  the  leagues  of 
those  elder  times  been  found  more  faithful  than  those  of  the 
same  later  times  have  been,  as  in  the  stories  of  Charles  the 
Eighth  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  emperor,  of  Francis 
the  First,  and  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  dukes  of  Milan,  and 
others,  the  reader  may  observe ;  between  whom,  from  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  ninety  and 
five^  when  Charles  the  Eighth  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  to  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  fifty  and 
eight,  when  Henry  the  Second  died,  the  histories  of  those 
times  tell  us  that  all  the  bonds,  either  by  the  bed  or  by  the 
book,  either  by  weddings  or  sacramental  oaths,  had  neither 
faithful  purpose  nor  performance.    Yet  did  Demetrius  reap 
this  profit  by  giving  his  daughter  to  his  enemy  Seleucus, 
that  he  recovered  Cilida  from  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of 
Cassander,  who  had  gotten  it  as  his  share  in  the  division  of 
Antigonus^s  possessions;  for  the  intruder  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  it  by  his  proper  forces  from  him  that  en- 
tered upon  it  as  a  lawful  heir,  neither  would  Seleucus  lend 
him  any  help,  as  by  the  rule  of  confederacy  he  should  have 
dc»ie  against  the  common  enemy.    So  Plistarchus  with  very 
angry  complaint,  as  well  against  Seleucus  as  Demetrius, 
went  unto  Cassander;  whither  Phila  their  sister  followed 
him  shortly,  to  pacify  them  both,  and  keep  all  quiet ;  beihg 
sent  for  that  purpose  by  Demetrius  her  husband,  that  was 
not  strong  enough  to  deal  with  Cassander,  and  therefore 
glad  to  make  use  of  that  bond  of  alliance  betwixt  them, 
whereof  in  his  own  prosperity  he  never  took  notice  to  the 
other^s  good.    About  the  same  time  he   took  to  wife  a 
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daughter  of  Ptolomy,  (plurality  of  wives  being  familiar 
with  these  Macedonians,  that  had  learned  it  in  their  eastern 
conquests,)  and  so  was  he  by  two  marriages  rather  freed 
from  two  enemies,  than  strengthened  with  two  friends,  for 
neither  of  them  wished  him  any  good,  otherwise  than  might 
seem  to  advance  their  own  ambitious  desires. 

Scleucus  and  Ptolomy  could  both  of  them  have  been 
contented  better,  that  Demetrius,  with  help  of  their  counter 
nance,  should  seek  his  fortune  somewhat  further  cff  than 
settle  his  estate  under  their  noses.  Particularly  Seleucus 
thought  that  Cilicia  lay  very  fitly  for  himself;  and  Ptolomy 
had  a  great  appetite  (which  yet  he  concealed  a  while)  to 
the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Now  whether  it  were  so,  that  Seleucus 
would  fain  have  set  his  new  father-in-law  upon  the  neck  of 
Lysimachus ;  or  whether  he  were  indeed  greedy  of  the  bar- 
gain, he  offered  to  buy  of  Demetrius,  for  ready  money,  his 
late  purchase  of  Cilicia.  Hereunto  Demetrius  would  not 
hearken,  but  meant  to  keep  as  much  land  as  he  could,  hav- 
ing already  found  in  Cilicia  twelve  thousand  talents  of  his 
father'^s  treasure,  that  would  serve  him  to  make  spmt  a 
while.  This  refusal  so  displeased  Seleucus,  that  in  angiy 
terms  he  demanded  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  be  sur- 
rendered unto  him;  which  were  the  only  places  in  Syria 
that  had  not  followed  the  fortune  of  the  liUe  great  battle. 
Instead  of  giving  them  up,  Demetrius  took  present  order 
to  have  them  better  manned;  and  spake  it  stoutly,  that 
were  he  overcome  a  thousand  times,  yet  would  he  not  hire 
Seleucus  to  become  his  son-in-law.  In  this  quarrel  Seleu- 
cus was  generally  reprehended  as  one  of  a  malignant  dis- 
position, that  would  break  friendship  with  his  father-in-law 
for  two  towns,  from  whom  he  had  already  taken  more  than 
well  he  knew  ho^  to  govern.  But  the  fire  consumed  itself 
in  words,  which  had  it  fastened  upon  arms,  like  it  is  that 
the  weaker  should  have  found  friends  out  of  envy  to  Uie 
stronger. 
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SECT.  VI. 

How  Demetrius  won  the  city  of  Athens,  and  prevailed  in  Greece,  but 
lost  in  Asia.  Of  troubles  in  Macedon  following  the  death  of  Cos- 
sander. 

In  the  mean  whUe  the  Athenians,  not  knowing  how  to 
use  the  Hberty  which  Demetrius  had  bestowed  on  them, 
were  fallen  by  sedition  under  the  tyranny  of  Lachares. 
Through  which  alteration  their  distempered  city  was  so 
weakened,  that  it  seemed  ill  able  to  keep  off  the  punishment 
due  to  their  late  ingratitude.  This  advantage  hastened 
him,  whom  they  had  once  called  their  god  and  savumvy  to 
present  himself  unto  them  in  the  habit  of  a  reven^ng  fury. 
He  brought  agidnst.them  all  the  force  that  he  could  well 
spare  from  other  employments,  which  were  at  that  time 
perhaps  the  more,  because  his  doubtful  eastern  friends  were 
unwilling  to  give  impediment  to  any  business  that  might 
entangle  him  in  Greece.  His  first  enterprise  in  Athens  had 
ill  success ;  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  perishing  in  a  tempest. 
But  he  soon  repaired  the  loss,  and,  (after  some  victories  in 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  won  divers  towns  that  had  fallen 
from  him,)  returning  to  the  enterprise,  wasted  the  country 
of  Attica,  and  cut  off  all  relief  from  the  city,  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

Athens  was  not  able  to  feed  the  great  mulutude  within  it 
any  long  time ;  for  it  stood  in  a  barren  soil,  and  wanted 
now  the  command  of  those  islands,  and  places  abroad,  from 
whence  it  was  wont  to  be  stored  with  victuals ;  being  also 
destitute  of  means  to  keep  such  a  navy,  as  might  bring  in 
supply,  or  dare  to  do  any  thing  at  sea  against  that  of  De- 
metrius. Yet  was  there  some  hope  of  succour  from  Pto- 
lomy,  who  (trusting  thereby  to  win  the  love  of  Greece)  had 
loaden  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  with  corn,  and  sent  them 
to  relieve  the  hungry  city.  But  these  hundred  and  fifty 
were  unable  to  deal  with  three  hundred  good  fighting  ships, 
which  Demetrius  had ;  rather  they  feared  to  become  a  prey 
to  him,  and  therefore  hasted  them  away  betimes,  as  hav- 
ing done  enough,  in  adventuring  to  come  so  near,  that  they 
might  be  descried.    This  broke  the  heart  of  the  people; 
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among  whom  the  famine  was  so  extreme,  that  a  father  and 
'his  son  did  fight  for  a  dead  mouse,  which  dropped  down 
between  them  from  the  housetop.  Wherefore  they  soit 
ambassadors  to  yield  up  the  town,  and  crave  pardon,  hav- 
ing so  far  offended,  that  out  of  desperation  they  made  it  a 
capital  offence  to  propose  any  motion  of  peace.  Yet  were 
they  fain  to  abolish  this  decree ;  rather  because  they  knew 
not  what  else  to  do,  than  because  they  hoped  to  be  for- 
given. 

Demetrius,  contented  with  the  honour  of  the  victoiy, 
^id  not  only  forbear  to  take  away  the  lives  of  these  un- 
thankful men,  which  they  had  submitted  unto  his  meity; 
but  out  of  his  liberality  gave  them  food,  and  placed  in  d- 
fice  amongst  them  such  as  were  most  acceptable  to  tbe 
people.  Nevertheless  he  was  grown  wiser  than  to  trust 
them  so  far  as  he  had  done  in  times  past.  And  therefore, 
when  (among  other  flattering  acclamations)  they  bade  him 
take  their  havens,  and  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  he 
was  ready  to  lay  hold  upon  the  word,  and  leave  a  sure  gtr- 
rison  within  their  walls,  to  keep  them  honest  perforce.  Af- 
ter this  he  went  into  Peloponnesus,  vanquished  the  Lace- 
diemonians  in  two  battles,  and  was  in  very  fair  posability 
to  take  their  city ;  when  the  dangerous  news  called  him  m 
all  haste,  of  Lysimachus  and  Ptolomy,  that  prevailed  faster 
upon  him  elsewhere  than  himself  did  upon  his  enemies  in 
Greece.  Lysimachus  had  won  many  towns  in  Asia;  Ptiv 
lomy  had  gotten  all  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  except  tbe  city  of 
Salamis,  wherein  Demetrius  had  left  his  children  and  mo- 
ther, that  were  straitly  besieged.  Whilst  he  vras  bethink- 
ing himself  which  way  to  turn  his  forces,  a  notable  piece  of 
business  oflered  itself,  which  thrust  all  other  cares  out  of  his 
head. 

Cassander  was  lately  dead  in  Macedon,  and  soon  after 
him  Philip  his  eldest  son,  whose  two  younger  brethren, 
Antipater  and  Alexander,  fought  for  the  kingdom.  In  this 
quarrel  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  king  Philip,  wfaon 
Cassander  had  married,  seemed  better  affected  to  Alexander 
than  to  her  elder  son ;  who  thereupon  grew  so  enraged,  tlitt 
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most  barbarously  he  slew  his  own  mother.     The  odiousness 
of  this  fact  gave  a  fair  lustre  to  Alexander's  cause,  drawing 
the  generality  of  the  Macedons  to  take  his  part,  as  in  re- 
venge of  the  queen'*s  death,  upon  that  wicked  parricide  An- 
tipater.     But  Antipater  was  so  strongly  backed  by  Lysi- 
machus,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  that  Alexander 
could  not  hope  to  make  his  party  good  without  some  ''fo- 
reign aid.     For  which  cause  he  called  in  both  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius,  who  how  they  dealt  with  him,  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear in  the  following  tragedy  of  him  and  his  brother.  Their 
father  Cassander  had  been  one  that  shifted  well  for  himself, 
at  such  time  as  every  man  sought  how  to  get  somewhat  in 
the  ill-ordered  diviaon  of  the  empire.     He  was  cunning  in 
practice,  and  a  good  soldier ;  one  of  more  open  dealing  than 
were  his  companions,  but  withal  more  impudent,  rudely 
killing  those  whom  others  would  more  wisely  have  made 
away.     He  deeply  hated  the  memory  of  Alexander,  that 
had  knocked  his  head  ag£unst  a  wall,  upon  some  opinion  of 
contempt.     With  Olympias  he  had  an  hereditary  quarrel, 
derived  from  his  father,  whom  she  could  not  abide.     Her 
feminine  malice  did  so  exasperate  him  by  cruelty  that  she 
used  against  his  friends,  both  alive  and  dead,  as  it  made 
him  adventure  upon  shedding  the  royal  blood ;  wherewith 
when  once  he  had  stained  his  hands,  he  did  not  care  how 
far  he  proceeded  in  that  course  of  murder.     His  careful- 
ness to  destroy  those  women  and  children,  whose  lives  hin- 
dered his  purpose,  argues  him  to  have  been  rather  skilful 
in  matters  of  arms  than  a  valiant  man,  such  cruelty  being  a 
true  mark  of  cowardice,  which  fears  afar  off  the  dangers 
that  may  quietly  pass  away;  and  seeks  to  avoid  them  by 
base  and  wicked  means,  as  never  thinking  itself  safe  enough, 
until  there  be  nothing  left  that  carries  likelihood  of  danger. 
Of  Oljrmpias  and   Roxana  it  may  be  said,  that  they  had 
well  deserved  the  bloody  end  which  overtook  them,  yet  ill 
beseemed  it  Cassander  to  do  the  office  of  a  hangman.     But 
Alexander's  children  had  by  no  law  of  men  deserved  to  die 
for  the  tyranny  of  their  father.     Wherefore,  though  Cas- 
sander died  in  his  bed,  yet  the  divine  justice  brought  swords 
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upon  his  wife  and  children,  that  well  revelled  the  cruelty 
of  this  bloody  man  by  destroying  his  whole  house,  as  be 
had  done  his  master''s. 

SECT.   VU. 

Of  Pyrrhm  and  his  doings  in  Macedon,  The  death  of  Cassandeft 
children*  Demetrius  gets  the  kingdotn  of  Macedon^  pretaiit  is 
war  against  the  Greeks ;  loseth  reputation  in  tits  war  agamst 
Pyrrhus,  and  in  his  civil  government^  and  prepares  to  win  Aaoe 
How  all  conspire  against  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachui 
invade  him;  his  army  yields,  to  Pyrrhus,  who  sfuires  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  with  Lysimachus. 

PYRRHUS,  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ^addes, 
which  perished  in  war  against  Cassander,  was  hardly  pre: 
served,  being  a  sucking  infant,  from  the  fury  of  his  &tber*s 
enemies.  When  his  fosterers  had  conveyed  him  to  Glaudas 
king  of  lUyria,  the  deadly  hatred  of  Cassander  would  have 
bought  his  life  with  the  price  of  two  hundred  talents.  But 
no  man  can  kill  him  that  shall  be  hb  heir.  Glaucias  was 
so  far  from  betraying  Pyrrhus,  that  he  restored  him  by 
force  to  his  father'^s  kingdom,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age.  Within  the  compass  of  six  years,  ^ther  the  indis- 
cretions of  his  youth,  or  the  rebellious  temper  of  his  sub- 
jects, drave  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  him  to  try  the 
world  anew.  Then  went  he  to  Demetrius,  (who  married 
his  sister,)  became  his  page,  foUowed  him  a  while  in  his  wars, 
was  with  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  whence  he  fled 
with  him  to  Ephesus,  and  was  content  to  be  hostage  for  bim 
in  his  reconciliation  with  Ptolomy.  In  Egypt  he  so  bdaved 
himself,  that  he  got  the  favour  of  Berenice,  Ptolomy  a 
principal  wife,  so  that  he  married  her  daughter,  and  was 
thereupon  sent  home  with  money  and  men  into  £]Hru8, 
more  beholding  now  to  Ptolomy  than  to  Demetrius.  Wbeo 
he  had  fully  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  and  was  set- 
tled in  it,  then  fell  out  that  business  between  the  children 
of  Cassander,  which  drew  both  him  and  Demetrius  into 
Macedon. 

Antipater,  the  elder  of  Cassander^s  sons,  was  so  far  too 
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weak  for  Pyrrhus,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  attend  the 
coming  of  Demetrius,  but  made  an  hasty  agreement,  and 
divided  the  kingdom  with  his  younger  brother  Alexander ; 
who  likewise  felt  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  so  troublesome,  that  he 
was  more  willing  to  send  him  away  than  to  call  in  such  an- 
other helper.  For  Pyrrhus  had  the  audacity  to  request, 
or  take  as  granted  by  strong  hand,  Ambracia,  Acarnania, 
and  much  more  of  the  country,  as  the  reward  of  his  pains ; 
leaving  the  two  brethren  to  agree  as  well  as  they  could 
about  the  rest.  Necessity  enforced  the  brethren  to  com- 
position; but  their  composition  would  not  satisfy  Deme- 
trius, who  took  the  matter  heinously,  that  he  was  sent  for, 
and  made  a  fool,  to  come  so  far  with  an  army,  and  find  no 
work  for  it.  This  was  a  frivolous  complaint,  whereby  it 
appeared  that  Demetrius  had  a  purpose  to  do  as  Pyrrhus 
had  done,  and  so  much  more  by  how  much  he  was  stronger. 
Hereupon  it  seemed  to  Alexander  a  wise  course  to  remove 
this  over  diligent  friend,  by  murdering  him  upon  some  ad- 
vantage. TTius  Demetrius  reported  the  story,  and  it  might 
be  true ;  though  the  greatest  part,  and  perhaps  the  wisest, 
believed  it  not.  But  the  issue  was,  that  Alexander  him- 
self was  feasted  and  slain  by  Demetrius,  who  took  bis  part 
of  the  kingdom  as  a  reward  for  the  murder ;  excusing  the 
fact  so  well,  by  telling  his  own  danger,  and  what  a  naughty 
inan  Cassander  had  been,  that  all  the  Macedonians  grew 
glad  enough  to  acknowledge  him  their  king.  It  fell  out 
happily,  that  about  the  same  time  Lysimachus  was  busied 
in  war  with  a  king  of  the  wild  Thracians ;  for  thereby  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  peace  of  Demetrius,  which  to  obtain, 
he  caused  the  remainder  of  Macedon  to  be  given  up,  that 
is,  the  part  belonging  to  Antipater  his  son-in-law.  At  this 
ill  barg£un  Antipater  grievously  stormed,  though  he  knew 
not  how  to  amend  it ;  yet  still  he  stormed,  until  his  father- 
in-law,  to  save  the  labour  of  making  many  excuses,  took 
away  his  troublesome  life.  Thus  in  haste,  with  a  kind  of 
neglect,  and  as  it  were  to  avoid  molestation,  were  slain  the 
children  of  Cassander ;  of  Cassander,  that  had  slain  his  own 
master^s  children  in  a  wise  course  of  policy,  with  careful 
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meditation  (so  much  the  more  wicked  as  the  more  long) 
studying  how  to  erect  his  own  house,  that  fell  down  upon 
his  grave,  ere  the  earth  on  it  was  throughly  settled. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  such  an  access  of  dominion 
added  much  to  the  greatness  of  Demetrius ;  but  indeed  it 
shewed  his  infirmity,  and  thereby  made  him  neglected  by 
many,  and  at  length  hated  by  all.  For  he  had  no  art  df 
civil  government,  but  thought  (or  shewed  by  his  actions 
that  he  thought)  the  use  and  fruit  of  a  kingdom  to  be  none 
other  than  to  do  what  a  king  listed.  He  gave  himself 
over  to  women  and  wine,  laughing  openly  at  those  that  xji- 
fered  to  trouble  him  with  supplications,  and  the  tedioiis 
discourse  of  doing  justice.  He  had  more  skill  in  getting  a 
kingdom  than  in  ruling  it,  war  being  his  recreation,  and 
luxury  his  nature.  By  long  rest  (as  six  years  r^gn  is  long 
to  him  that  knows  not  how  to  reign  one  year)  he  discovered 
so  much  of  his  worst  condition,  as  made  both  the  peq)le 
weary  of  hi^  idleness,  and  the  soldiers  of  his  vanity.  He 
was  freed  from  care  of  matters  in  Asia,  by  hearing  that  all 
was  lost,  thougli  more  especially  by  hearing  that  Ptolooiy 
had,  with  great  honour,  entertained  and  dismissed  his  mc^her 
and  children.  This  afforded  him  the  better  leisure  of  mak- 
ing war  in  Greece,  where  he  vanquished  the  Thebans,  and 
won  their  city  twice  in  short  space,  but  used  his  victory 
with  mercy.  Against  Lysimachus  he  would  fain  have  done 
somewhat  (the  peace  between  them  notwithstanding)  at 
such  time  as  he  was  taken  by  the  Thracians ;  but  Lysima- 
chus  was  freely  dismissed,  and  in  good  case  to  make  resists 
ance  ere  Demetrius  came,  so  as  this  journey  purchased 
nothing  but  enmity.  Another  expedition  he  took  in  hand 
against  Pyrrhus,  with  no  better,  or  rather  with  worse  event. 
Pyrrhus  held  somewhat  belonging  to  Macedon,  which  he 
had  indeed  as  honestly  gotten,  as  Demetrius  the  whole 
kingdom ;  he  had  also  made  excursions  into  Thessaly,  but 
there  needed  not  any  handsome  pretence  of  quarrel,  seeing 
Demetrius  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  overrun  his 
enemy ""s  country  with  two  great  armies.  It  is  a  conmioo 
fault  in  men  to  despise  the  virtue  of  those  whom  they  have 
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known  raw  novices  in  that  faculty,  wherein  themselves  are 
noted  as  extraordinary.  Pyrrhus  was  a  captain  whom  later 
ages,  and  particularly  the  great  Hannibal,  placed  higher  in 
the  rank  of  generals  than  either  Demetrius  or  any  of  Alex- 
ander's foUowers.  At  this  time  he  missed  that  part  of  the 
army  which  Demetrius  led,  and  fell  upon  the  other  half;' 
which  he  overthrew,  not  with  more  commendations  of  his 
good  conduct,  than  of  his  private  valour  shewed  in  single 
combat  against  Pantauchus,  Demetriu8''s  lieutenant,  who, 
being  a  strong  man  of  body,  challenged  this  young  prince 
to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  was  utterly  beaten.  The  loss 
of  this  battle  did  not  so  much  offend  the  Macedonians,  as 
the  gallant  behaviour  of  Pyrrhus  delighted  them.  For  in 
him  they  seemed  to  behold  the  lively  figure  of  Alexander  in 
his  best  quality.  Other  kings  did  imitate,  in  a  counterfeit 
manner,  some  of  Alexander's  graces,  and  had  good  skill  in 
wearing  princely  vestures ;  but,  said  they,  none,  save  Pyr- 
rhus, is  like  him  indeed  in  performing  the  office  of  a  captain. 
These  rumours  were  not  more  nourished  by  the  virtue  of 
the  Epirot,  than  by  dislike  of  their  own  king,  whom  they 
began  to  disesteem,  not  so  much  in  regard  of  his  unprofit- 
able journey  into  Epirus,  (for  he  had  wasted  much  of  the 
country,  and  brought  home  his  army  in  good  case,)  as  of  his 
insolence,  that  grew  daily  more  and  more  intolerable.  His 
i^pparel  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Macedons,  not  only  too 
sumptuous  and  new  fangled,  but  very  unmanly;  and  serv- 
ing chiefly  to  be  a  daily  witness  how  much  he  contemned 
them  and  their  good  opinion.  Of  his  soldiers'  lives  he  was 
reckless,  and  suffered  unwisely  this  unprincely  sentence  to 
escape  out  of  his  mouth,  that  ^^  the  more  of  them  died,  the 
"  fewer  he  was  to  pay.^  He  made  a  mockery  of  justice, 
and  (as  it  were  to  publish  unto  all  his  subjects  how  little  he 
esteemed  it  or  them)  having  by  a  show  of  popularity. in- 
vited petitioners,  and  with  a  gracious  countenance  enter- 
ttdned  their  supplications,  he  led  the  poor  suitors  after  him 
in  great  hope,  till  coming  to  a  bridge,  he  threw  all  their 
writings  ipto  the  river,  pleasing  himself,  in  that  he  could 
so  easily  and  so  boldly  delude  the  cares  of  other  men.     By 
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these  courses  he  grew  so  odious,  that  Pynrhus  gathered 
audacity,  and,  invading  Macedon,  had  almost  won  it  all 
with  little  resistance.  Demetrius  lay  then  sick  in  lus  bed, 
who  recovering  health,  and  taking  the  field,  had  such  great 
odds  of  strength,  as  made  Pyrrhus  glad  to  forsake  his  win- 
nings, and  be  gone. 

At  length  he  began  to  have  some  feeling  of  the  general 
hate ;  wtaidi  to  redress,  he  did  not  (for  he  could  not)  alter 
his  own  conditions,  but  purposed  to  alter  th^r  idle  d»- 
courses  of  hhn,  by  setting  them  on  work  in  such  an  action, 
wherein  his  best  qualities  might  appear,  that  is,  in  a  great 
war.  His  intent  was  lo  invade  Asia  with  a  royal  army, 
wherein  the  fortune  of  one  battle  might  give  him  as  much, 
as  the  fortune  of  another  had  taken  from  him.  To  this 
end  he  first  made  peiCe  with  Pyrrhus,  that  so  he  might 
leave  all  safe  and  quiet  at  home.  Then  did  he  compose  a 
mighty  army,  of  almost  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
twelve  thousand  horse ;  with  a  navy  of  five  hundred  sail, 
wherein  were  many  ships,  &t  exceeding  the  greatness  of  any 
that  had  been  seen  before,  yet  so  swift  and  useful  withal, 
that  the  greatness  was  least  part  of  their  commendatioo. 

The  terrible  fame  of  these  preparations  made  Seleucus 
and  Ptolomy  suspect  their  own  forces,  and  labour  hard 
with  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  to  join  against  this  ambi- 
tious son  of  Antigonus,  that  was  like  to  prove  more  dan- 
gerous to  them  all,  than  ever  was  his  father.  It  was  easily 
discerned,  that  if  Demetrius  once  prevailed  in  Ana,  there 
could  be  no  security  for  his  friends  in  Europe,  what  league 
soever  were  of  old  concluded.  Therefore  they  resolved  to 
begin  with  him  betimes,  and  each  to  invade  that  quarter  of 
Macedon  that  lay  next  his  own  kingdom.  Lysimachus 
came  first,  and  against  him  went  Demetrius  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army ;  but  whilst  he  was  yet  on  the  way,  news 
were  brought  into  his  camp  that  Pyrrhus  had  won  Berrhcea. 
The  matter  was  not  overgreat,  were  it  not  that  minds  pre- 
pared with  long  discontent  are  ready  to  lay  hold  upon  small 
occasions  of  dislike.  All  the  camp  was  in  uproar;  some 
wept,  others  raged,  few  or  none  did  forbear  to  utter  seditious 
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words,  and  many  desired  leave  of  Demetrius  to  go  to  their 
own  houses,  meaning  indeed  to  have  gone  to  Lysimachus. 

When  Demetrius  perceived  the  bad  affection  of  his  army, 
he  thought  it  the  wisest  way  to  lead  the  Macedonians  fur- 
ther off  from  Lysimachus,  their  own  countryman,  against 
Pyrrhus  that  was  a  stranger,  hoping,  by  victory  against  the 
Epirot,  to  recover  the  love  of  his  followers,  in  such  sort  that* 
he  might  afterwards  at  leisure  deal  with  the  other.  But 
herein  his  wisdom  beguiled  him.  For  the  soldiers  were  as 
hasty  as  he  to  meet  with  Pyrrhus,  not  intending  to  hurt 
him,  but  longing  to  see  that  noble  prince,  of  whom  they 
duly  heard  the  honourable  fame.  Some  spake  of  his  va- 
lour; some  inquired,  others  answered,  of  his  person,  his 
armour,  and  other  tokens  whereby  he  might  be  known ;  as 
particularly  by  a  pair  of  goafs  horns  that  he  wore  on  his 
crest.  It  was  not  likely  that  these  men  should  hurt  him.  • 
Divers  of  them  stole  away,  and  ran  over  into  Pyrrhus's 
camp,  where  the  news  that  they  brought  were  better  wel- 
come than  their  persons.  For  they  said,  and  it  was  true, 
that  if  the  Macedonians  might  once  get  sight  of  Pyrrhus, 
they  would  all  salute  him  king.  To  try  this,  Pyrrhus  rode 
forth,  and  presented  himself  bareheaded  in  view  of  the 
camp,  whither  some  were  sent  before  to  prepare  his  ii^- 
come.  The  news  of  his  arrival  found  a  general  applause, 
and  every  one  began  to  look  out  with  desire  to  set  eye  on 
him.  His  face  was  not  so  well  known  as  his  helmet,  there- 
fore he  was  admonished  to  put  it  on ;  which  done,  all  came 
about  him,  and  proffered  their  service ;  neither  were  there 
any  that  spake  for  Demetrius,  only  some  (and  they  the  . 
most  moderate  of  tongue)  bade  him  be  gone  betimes,  and 
shift  for  himself.  So  Demetrius  threw  aside  his  masker^s 
habit,  and  attiring  himself  poorly,  did  fearfully  steal  away 
out  of  his  own  camp ;  deserving  well  this  calamity,  whether 
it  were  so  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  good  counsel  of 
his  friends,  or  whether  his  behaviour  deprived  him  of  such 
friends  as  would  dare  to  let  him  hear  the  unpleasant  sound 
of  necessary  truth. 

Whilst  Pyrrhus  was  making  this  triumphant  entry  into 
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the  kingdom  of  Maioedon,  Lysiinachus  came  upon  him  very 
unseasonably,  and  would  needs  have  half;  saying,  that  he 
had  done  as  much  as  Pyrrhus  in  the  war,  and  therefore  had 
reason  to  challenge  his  part  of  the  gains.  The  bargain  was 
quickly  made,  and  the  division  agreed  upon ;  each  dT  them 
being  rather  desirous  to  take  his  part  quietly,  than  to  fight 
for  the  whole ;  as  hoping  each  of  them  to'  work  his  fdlow 
quite  out  of  all  upon  better  opportunity. 

SECT.   VIII. 

How  Demetrius,  gathering  forces,  enterprised  many  things  with  iU 
success  in  Greece  and  Asia.  How  he  was  driven  upon  Seleuau, 
and  compelled  to  yield  fUmself.     His  imprisonment  and  death. 

THE  Athenians  were  as  unthankful  to  Demetrius  in  diis 
his  adversity,  as  they  had  been  in  former  times ;  fcHr  they 
^  presendy  forsook  his  friendship,  and  called  Pyrrhus  out  of 
Macedon  to  be  their  patron.  Demetrius,  when  he  went 
against  Lysimachus,  had  left  a  great  part  of  his  forces  in 
Greece,  under  his  son  Antigonus.  Therefore  it  is  like  that 
he  had  soon  gotten  an  army ;  though  Phila  his  wife  (who  is 
highly  commended  for  a  wise  and  virtuous  lady)  did  poiscm 
herself,  upon  desperate  grief  of  his  misfortune.  The  first 
upoti  whom  he  attempted  to  shew  his  anger  were  the  Athe- 
nians, that  had  well  deserved  it.  He  began  to  lay  siege  to 
their  town,  but  was  pacified  by  Crates  the  philosopher, 
whom  they  made  their  spokesman ;  and,  taking  fair  words 
instead  of  satisfaction,  passed  over  into  Aaa  with  eleven 
thousand  soldiers,  meaning  to  try  his  fortune  against  Lysi- 
machus, for  the  provinces  of  Lydia  and  Caria. 

At  his  first  coming  into  those  parts  fortune  seemed  to 
smile  upon  him ;  for  many  good  towns  willingly,  or  by 
compulsion,  yielded  to  his  obedience.  There  were  also  some 
captains  that  fell^rom  Ly^machus  to  him,  with  their  com- 
panies and  treasures.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  Agathodes, 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  came  upon  him  with  an  army  so 
strong,  that  it  was  not  for  Demetrius^s  good  to  hazard  his 
last  stock  against  it.  Wherefore  he  resolved  to  paaa  throi^ 
Phry^a  and  Armenia  into  Media,  and  the  provinces  of  die 
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Higher  Asia;  trusting  to  find  a  kingdom  somewhere  in 
those  remote  quarters.  The  execution  of  this  counsel  was 
grievously  impeached  by  Agathocles;  who  pursued  him 
close,  and  cut  off  all  his  provisions,  driving  him  to  take  which 
ways  he  could,  without  following  his  intended  course.  In 
many  skirmishes  Demetrius  vanquished  this  troublesome 
enemy  ;  nevertheless  he  could  not  be  shaken  off,  but  con- 
tinued afflicting  the  poor  titulary  king  with  extreme  famine. 
At  length,  in  passing  the  river  Lycus,  so  many  of  Deme- 
trius^s  men  were  lost,  that  the  rest  could  no  longer  make  re- 
sistance, but  were  driven  to  travel  with  such  speed,  as  might 
well  be  called  a  plain  flight.  So  that  with  famine,  pestilent 
diseases  following  famine,  and  other  accidents  of  war,  eight 
thousand  of  them  were  c(»isumed ;  the  rest,  with  their  cap- 
tain, escaped  into  Cilicia.  Seleucus  had  gotten  possession 
of  Cilicia  whilst  Demetrius  was  occupied  in  Greece ;  yet  was 
it  no  part  of  Demetrius^s  errand  to  lay  claim  to  the  country, 
but  with  vehement  and  humble  letters  he  besought  his  son-in- 
law  to  call  to  mind  their  alliance,  and  to  pity  him  in  his 
great  misery.  These  letters  at  the  first  wrought  well  with 
Seleucus,  and  he  condescended  to  the  request ;  yet  consi- 
dering further  how  Demetrius  had  carried  himself  when  he 
recovered  strength  after  the  battle  at  Ipsus,  he  changed  his 
purpose,  and  went  against  him  with  an  army. 

Many  treaUes  were  held  between  them ;  of  which  none 
took  effect,  through  the  jealousy  of  Seleucus.  Therefore 
mere  desperation  enforced  Demetrius  to  fight  like  a  mad- 
man ;  and  his  fury  got  him  some  victories,  though  of  small 
importance.  At  length  sickness  took  and  held  him  forty 
days,  in  which  time  a  great  number  of  his  few  men  ran  to 
the  enemy.  This  notwithstanding,  he  still  held  out,  and 
once  had  like  to  have  taken  Seleucus  in  his  bed,  had  not  his 
coming  been  discovered  by  fugitives,  that  gave  the  alarm. 
Finally,  when  all  his  army  had  forsaken  him,  and  left  him 
with  a  few  of  his  friends  to  shift  for  himself,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  last  of  those  adherents  (for  even  some  of  those 
few  forsook  him)  to  yield  unto  Seleucus. 

Seleucus,  hearing  this,  was  exceeding  glad,  and  sent  him 
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very  comfortable  messages.  But  the  approbation  of  his 
own  humanity,  by  his  followers^  was  such,  as  renewed  his 
jealous  thoughts,  and  hindered  him  from  admitting  Deme- 
trius to  his  presence,  though  otherwise  he  used  him  with  as 
much  favour  as  any  prisoner  could  wish.  He  was  kept 
under  sure  guard  in  a  demy-island,  wherein  were  goodly 
walks,  orchards,  and  parks  for  hunting.  He  had  all  that 
he  asked  royally,  and  friends  allowed  to  visit  him  at  his 
and  their  pleasure.  Only  his  liberty  was  reserved  unto  the 
coming  of  young  Antiochus  and  Stratonica  out  of  the  high 
countries.  In  this  sort  he  spent  three  years,  living  merrily 
all  the  while,  (as  one  that  now  enjoyed  the  happiness  which 
with  so  much  travail  and  bloodshed  he  had  sought  in  vain,) 
and  then  died,  leaving  to  his  son  AnUgonus  the  saqie  which 
his  father  had  left  unto  himself;  that  is,  friends  and  hope. 
His  ashes  were  honourably  buried  in  Corinth  ;  his  qualides 
have  appeared  in  his  actions,  and  the  fortune  of  his  house 
will  shew  itself  hereafter,  in  times  and  places  convenient. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  death  of  Ptolomy,-  of  Lysimachus^  and  of  Seleucus,  thai  wu 
last  of  Alexanders  captains ;  with  other  occurrences. 

ABOUT  the  same  time  that  Demetrius  died,  died  also 
Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt ;  a  virtuous  prince,  warlike,  gentle, 
bountiful,  and  (which  in  those  times  was  a  rare  commenda- 
tion) regardful  of  his  word.  He  had,  by  many  wives  and 
concubines,  many  children,  out  of  whom  he  selected  Pto- 
lomy Philadelphus,  and  caused  him  to  reign  together  with 
himself  two  or  three  years  before  he  died,  that  so  he  might 
confirm  him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom.  At  this, 
Ptolomy  Ceraunus  (for  all  of  that  house  assumed  the  name 
of  Ptolomy)  was  grievously  incensed  ;  but  no  man  cared  for 
hb  anger.  Therefore  he  went  to  Seleucus,  who  gave  him 
loving  entertmnment.  There  were  now  only  two  of  Alex- 
ander's captains  left^  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus.  These 
two  needs  would  fight  for  it,  who  should  be  the  longest 
liver  of  that  brave  company.  The  true  ground  of  their 
quarrel  was  their  near  equality  of  strength,  and  want  of 
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one  to  part  them.  The  pretence  was  the  murders  which 
Lysimachus  had  committed  upon  many  of  his  nobles,  toge- 
ther with  his  poisoning  Agathocles,  his  eldest  son ;  whose 
wife  and  children  fled  unto  Seleucus  for  lud. 

The  Macedons,  after  seven  months  pause,  having  spent 
their  first  heat  of  admiration,  began  to  hearken  so  well  to 
Lysimachus,  their  natural  countryman,  that  they  forsook 
Pyrrhus,  upon  none  other  ground  than  because  he  was  an 
alien.  This  they  had  known  well  enough  before;  but 
they  did  him  no  great  wrong  in  taking  lightly  from  him 
what  they  lightly  gave  him.  Lysimachus  had  reigned 
about  five  years  alone,  when  the  city  of  Lysimachia  (built 
by  him,  and  called  after  his  name)  falling  by  an  earthquake, 
appeared,  by  events,  to  have  foreshewed  the  fall  of  his 
house.  His  own  jealousy,  and  the  instigation  of  a  mother- 
in-law,  caused  him  to  poison  his  son  Agathocles,  which 
drew  upon  him  that  war,  wherein  (after  the  loss  of  all  his 
fifteen  children,  that  were  taken  away  by  divers  accidents) 
he  perished  himself. 

Seleucus  was  encountered  by  Lysimachus  on  Asia  side, 
where  one  battle  concluded  the  war*  with  Lysimachus^s 
death.  It  pleased  Seleucus  more  than  the  victory,  that  he 
was  the  last  of  all  the  great  heroes  which  had  followed 
Alexander ;  for  now  he  seemed  to  himself  as  lotd  and  heir 
of  all  the  conquered  world.'  So  he  passed  over  into  Mace- 
don  to  take  possession  of  Europe,  where  there  was  none  to 
withstand  him.  But  there  he  ended  his  days,  and  within 
seven  months  followed  Lysimachus,  and  other  of  his  fellows, 
by  a  bloody  death ;  being  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolomy 
Ceraunus,  whose  friend  and  patron  he  had  been.  Seventy 
and  seven  years  old  he  was  when  he  fought  with  Lysima- 
chus, and  Lysimachus  was  seventy  and  four.  With  them 
ended  the  generation  of  old  captains,  that  had  seen  the 
days,  as  it  were,  of  another  world  under  the  Persian ;  yet 
was  there  left  one  equal  to  any  of  them  in  the  art  of  war, 
even  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  of  whom  we  spake  before ;  that  is 
now  ready  to  enter  into  war  with  the  Romans,  a  more  war- 
like people  than  Alexander  himself  ever  did  encounter.     Of 
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which  war,  and  of  which  people,  it  is  needful  that  we  here 
make  mention,  as  of  a  story  more  important  than  any  Ukdy 
to  ensue  in  Greece,  or  in  the  great  kingdoms  that  were  held 
by  Alexander's  successors  with  less  (and  still  decreaang) 
virtue,  than  was  that  by  which  they  were  first  purchased. 


CHAP.   VIL 
The  growth  ofRomej  and  settling  qfihe  eastern  kingdoms, 

SECT.  I. 

Haw  the  Romans  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Italy,  from  the  death 
of  Tullus  HostiUus,  unto  such  time  as  they  were  assailed  by 
Pyrrhus, 

rlOW  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  settled  in  good 
order  by  Numa  Pompilius,  and  by  many,  though  small 
victories  it  gathered  strength,  unto  such  time  as  it  became 
the  head  of  Latium,  by  the  conquest  of  Alba,  in  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  it  hath  been  already  noted  in  due 
order  of  time.  But  whereas  now  the  Roman  greatness  be- 
^nneth  to  encounter  the  power  of  Greece,  and  exten(ting 
itself  out  of  Italy,  to  overwhelm  the  dominions  of  other 
states  and  princes,  I  hold  it  convenient  (as  in  like  cases  I 
have  done)  briefly  to  set  down  the  growth  of  this  mighty 
city,  in  a  compendious  relation  of  those  many  actions,  which 
could  not  have  been  delivered  in  the  ages  wherein  they  were 
severally  performed  without  much  interruption  of  the  his- 
tory, that  was  then  occupied  in  matter  more  important 

After  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  (who,  when  he  had 
reigned  two  and  thirty  years,  was  burnt  together  with  his 
house  by  lightning,)  Ancus  Martins,  grandchild  to  Numa 
PompiUus  by  his  daughter,  and  not  much  unlike  him  in 
disposition,  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Rome.  He  walled 
the  city  about,  enlarged  it  with  the  hill  Aventine,  which  he 
enclosed,  built  a  bridge  over  Tibris,  and  the  city  of  Ostia 
upon  the  sea,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Rome.     Finally, 
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having  reigned  four  and  twenty  years,  be  died,  and  by  bis 
last  will  he  left  bis  children  in  charge  with  one  Lucumon, 
the  son  of  Damaratus,  a  Corinthian,  who,  avoiding  Cypse- 
lus  king  of  Corinth,  his  tyranny,  had  fled  into  Hetruria, 
and  dwelt  in  Tarquinii,  by  the  name  of  which  town  he  was 
afterwards  called  Tarquinius.  From  that  city  in  Hetruria 
coming  to  Rome,  and  encouraged  by  some  ominous  occur- 
rcnts,  together  with  his  wife  TanaquiPs  prophecy,  he  grew 
a  favourite  of  Ancus  Martins,  by  his  Grecian  wit  humour- 
ing the  factions  of  the  Roman  court ;  insomuch  that  after  his 
decease,  he  became  not  only  protector  to  the  children,  but 
governor  to  the  city.  He  doubled  the  number  of  senators, 
and  enlarged  the  centuries  of  horsemen ;  neither  was  he  less 
eminent  in  war  than  in  peace ;  for  he  prevailed  often  against 
the  Tuscans,  and  from  his  victories  the  chiefest  ornaments 
of  triumph  took  their  original.  When  this  Lucius  Tarqui- 
nius  had  reigned  eight  and  thirty  years,  he  was  slain  by  the 
sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  to  whom  he  had  been  left  guar- 
dian. But  Tanaquil  his  wife  perceiving  what  was  done,  in- 
formed the  people,  from  out  of  an  high  turret,  that  her  hus- 
band was  wounded  and  ack,  but  not  dangerously;  and 
withal  signified  unto  them,  that  in  the  interim  of  his  sick- 
ness, one  Servius  Tullius,  whom  from  his  birth  she  always 
prophesied  to  be  bom  to  great  hopes,  (the  son  of  P.  Comi- 
culanus  and  Ocrisia,  a  well  descended  but  captive  woman,) 
brought  up  in  her  house,  and  husband  unto  her  daughter, 
should  supply  her  husband'^s  place  in  governing  the  state 
until  his  recovery;  which  government,  being  thus  at  first 
obtained  by  cunning,  he  afterwards  usurped  as  his  right. 
He  first  ordained  ratements,  subsidies,  and  valuations  of  the 
peopIe^s  wealth  ;  among  whom,  at  that  time,  fourscore  thou*- 
sand  were  mustered,  of  which  number  consisted  their  whole 
corporation;  and  by  distinction. of  dignities,  ages,  trades, 
and  offices,  he  managed  the  kingdom  in  as  good  sort,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  private  household.  At  length,  having  two 
daughters  of  different  natures,  the  one  mild  and  gentle,  the 
other  fierce  and  outrageous ;  and  finding  also  that  the  two 
sovs  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Sextus  and  Aruns,  which  had 
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been  committed  to  his  tuition,  were  of  different  dispoations, 
proportionably  answering  to  his  daughters ;  he  (willing  to 
add  water,  not  oil,  to  fire)  gave  the  mild  daughter  to  Sex- 
tus,  the  hotheaded  son ;  and  the  violent  to  Aruns,  the 
gentle,  in  marriage.  But  whether  by  intended  courses,  or 
by  accident  it  happened,  the  two  mild  ones  being  made 
away,  the  furious  natures  were  readily  joined  in  marriage; 
who  soon  concurring,  and  calling  the  senate  together,  began 
to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  tumult^  Servius 
Tullius,  hastening  to  the  senate,  (where  he  thought  by  au- 
thority to  have  bridled  insolency,)  was  thrown  down  the 
stairs,  and  going  home  sore  bruised  was  slain  by  the  way, 
when  he  had  reigned  forty  and  four  years.  Then  TuUia  his 
daughter,  first  proclsuming  her  husband  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  king,  returning  home,  enforced  her  coachman  to  drive 
his  chariot  over  her  father's  corpse ;  whereupon  the  street 
had  the  denomination  of  Wicked  Street.  This  Tarquin,  ex- 
ercising cruelty  without  justice,  and  tyranny  without  mercy, 
upon  the  people  and  senators,  having  tired  himself  and 
them  at  home,  used  the  same  rage  and  treachery  upon  his 
borders.  He  took  Ocriculum,  Suessa  Pometia,  and  the  Galni. 
The  issue  of  besieging  Ardea,  a  town  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Rome,  was  of  bad  success.  In  the  heat  of  which  war 
his  son,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  violently  ravished  that  chaste 
lady  Lucietia,  his  kinsman  CoUatine^s  wife ;  who,  in  way  of 
expiation  for  so  unchaste  a  deed,  thought  good  to  wash  out 
those  spots  of  infamy  with  her  own  blood ;  so  (having  first 
bequeathed  the  revenge  unto  her  father  Sp.  Lucretius  Tri- 
cipitinus,  her  husband  Collatine,  and  Junius  Brutus)  she 
killed  herself :  whereupon  (chiefly  by  Junius  Brutus's  re- 
solution) Tarquinius  Superbus,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
was  deposed  and  banished,  and  fled  to  Porsenna,  king  of 
Hetruria,  for  succour,  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  two  hundred  forty  and  fourth  from  the 
building  of  their  city;  in  which  space  Rome  had  scarce 
gotten  full  possession  of  fifteen  miles  round  about  her. 

Junius  Brutus,  by  the  help  of  Collatine,  having  expelled 
Tarquin,  and  freed  his  country  from  that  heavy  yoke  of 
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bondage,  enforced  the  people  by  solemn  oath  never  to  ad- 
mit any  government  by  kings  amongst  them  ;  whereupon 
they  ransacked  their  king'^s  goods,  consecrated  their  fields 
to  Mars,  and  conferred  the  government  of  the  state  upon 
Brutus  and  CoUatine.  But  because  the  name  of  king  was 
odious  in  their  ears,  they  changed  the  manner  of  their  go- 
vernment from  perpetufd  to  annual,  and  from  a  single  go- 
vernor to  a  double,  lest  perpetual  or  scde  dominion  might 
be  some  motive  to  usurpation ;  and  instead  of  kings  they 
called  them  consuls,  signifjdng,  as  it  may  be  interpreted, 
providers;  that  their  titles  might  remember  them  of  their 
place,  which  was  to  be  always  mindful  of  their  citizens^ 
welfare.  And  yet  was  it  so  hard  settling  of  troubled  waters, 
that  the  people  after  this  innovation  of  state,  scarce  daring 
to  assure  themselves  of  their  own  security,  enforced  Tar- 
quinius  Collatine  to  resign  up  his  authority,  fearing  that 
tyranny  would  be  hereditary,  and  supposing  that  the  very 
name  and  affinity  with  the  house  of  Tarquin  savoured  al- 
ready of  their  condition.  In  his  room  was  substituted  Va- 
lerius Publicola,  who,  that  he  might  (as  his  name  importeth) 
be  gracious  in  the  people^s  eyes,  gave  liberty  in  matters  of 
controversy  to  appeal  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and 
that  he  might  as  well  in  goods  as  in  person  avoid  occasion 
of  suspicion,  caused  his  own  house  to  be  pulled  down,  be- 
cause it  was  built  in  a  place  defensible,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
citadel.  Neither  was  Brutus  any  ways  deficient  in  matter 
of  greater  moment,  which  concerned  as  well  the  people^s 
safety  as  their  favour ;  for  having  got  intelligence  that  some 
greener  wits,  and  in  the  first  rank  his  own  sons,  were  itch- 
ing after  innovations,  hoping  to  restore  the  banished  kings, 
he  caused  them  publicly  in  the  market-place  to  be  whipped, 
and  then  to  be  brought  all  unpartially  to  the  block. 

Hitherto  the  Romans,  having  by  the  unblemished  in- 
tegrity of  Brutus  well  appeased  all  inbred  quarrels  at  home, 
now  hereafter  employ  their  military  designments  against 
foreigners;  first  for  their  liberty,  secondly  for  enlarging 
their  possesions,  and  lastly  for  defending  their  confederate 
provinces,  and  extending  their  empire.     For  Rome,  situ- 

KALSGH,  VOL.  III.  M  m 
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ated  as  it  were  in  the  midway  between  Latium  and  the 
Tuscans^  having  as  yet  but  narrow  bounds,  being  in  her 
minority,  could  not  but  give  occasion  of  offence  to  her  neigh- 
bours ;  until  by  main  opposition  having  prevailed  against 
her  borderers,  she  used  them  as  instruments  whereby  to  ob- 
tain the  rest. 

Their  first  war,  in  the  first  year  of  consuls,  was  against 
Porsenna  king  of  Hetruria^  who,  being  over-persuaded  by 
Tarquin'^s  lamentation,  came  to  Rome,  together  with  the 
banished  king,  and  with  great  forces,  to  seat  him  again  in  his 
kingdom. 

In  the  first  conflict,  Horatius  Cocles,  having  long  time 
borne  the  main  brunt  of  his  enemies  on  the  bridge  over 
Tibris,  at  length,  feeling  himself  too  faint  to  stand  against 
so  many,  caused  the  bridge  behind  him  to  be  broken  down, 
and  with  his  armour  leaping  into  the  river,  like  a  hunted 
stag,  refreshed  his  hot  spirits,  and  returned  safe  to  his  fel- 
lows with  the  like  resolution  to  give  a  new  charge.  Por- 
senna, although  by  tliis  he  had  well  nigh  won  the  hill  Jani- 
culus,  which  is  the  very  entrance  unto  the  city,  and  found 
the  victory  in  a  manner  assuredly  his  own;  yet  admiring  their 
valour,  and  terrified  by  the  constant  resolution  of  Mutius 
Scsevola,  (who  having  by  error  slain  Porsenna'^s  secretary,  in- 
stead of  the  king  himself,  did,  in  scorn  of  torments  threaten- 
ed, burn  off  his  own  hand,)  he  thought  it  not  any  wit  preju- 
dicial, either  to  his  safety  or  credit,  to  enter  league  with 
them  at  the  worst  hand.  And  yet  the  edge  of  Tarquinius's 
spleen  was  not  quite  abated,  though  Aruns  his  son,  and 
Brutus  his  enemy,  in  single  combat,'  had  slain  each  other. 
And  here  the  Romans,  although  they  lost  Brutus,  got  the 
field;  and  their  ladies,  whose  champion  he  was  for  their 
chastity,  not  for  beauty,  mourned  the  loss  of  him  one  whole 
year.  Into  his  place,  for  the  residue  of  his  year,  was  sub- 
rogated Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  father  to  Lucretia;  and 
in  his  room  (deceasing  naturally  before  the  year  expired) 
-Horatius  Pulvillus. 

Tarquin,  upon  his  overthrow,  feeling  the  fates  disastrous, 
thought  it  no  lioot  to  strive  against  the  stream,  and  s})ent 
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the  residue  of  his  time,  which  was  about  fourteen  years, 
privately  at  Tusculum.  Yet  his  son-in-law,  Mamilius  Tus- 
culanus,  stomaching  afresh  at  those  old  repulses,  because 
Porsenna  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  denied  fur- 
ther succour  unto  the  Tarquins,  mustered  up  his  Latins,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Romans  at  the  lake  Re^Uum,  where  the 
conflict  was  fierce,  and  the  issue  uncertain,  until  Aulus 
Posthumius,  the  Roman  dictator,  (for  they  had  created  this 
magistracy  greater  than  consuls  purposely  for  this  war, 
when  first  it  was  expected,)  to  exasperate  his  soldiers^ 
courage,  threw  their  own  ensigns  amidst  the  enemy ;  and 
Cossus,  or  Spurius  Cassius,  (master  of  the  horsemen,  an  as- 
sistant officer  to  the  dictator,)  commanded  to  take  off  their 
bridles,  that  they  might  run  with  free  violence  to  recover 
again  their  ensigns,  ^fhis  fight  was  so  well  performed,  that 
a  report  went  current  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  gods,  who 
came  on  milk-white  steeds  to  be  eyewitnesses  of  their  va- 
lour, and  fellow-helpers  of  their  victory;  for  the  general 
consecrated  a  temple  to  them,  as  a  stipend  for  their  pains^ 
After  this,  the  Romans^  fierce  spirits,  having  no  object  of 
valour  abroad,  reflected  upon  themselves  at  home,  and  the 
sixteenth  year  after  the  king^s  expulsion,  upon  instigation 
of  some  desperate  bankrouts,  thinking  themselves  wrong- 
fully oppressed  by  the  senate  and  consuls,  they  made  an 
uproar  in  the  holy  mount ;  until,  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  his 
discreet  allusion  of  the  inconvenience  in  the  head  and  belly^s 
discord  to  that  present  occasion,  they  were  reconciled  to  the 
senate ;  with  condition  that  they  might  have  some  new  ma- 
gistrates created,  to  whom  they  might  appeal  in  cases  of 
variance,  and  make  them  solicitors  in  their  controversies, 
the  consuFs  authority  notwithstanding.  This  was  enacted, 
and  they  were  called  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  After  this 
atonement  amongst  themselves,  they  had  continual  war  with 
the  Latins,  concerning  their  bounds  and  limits,  and  with 
other  neighbouring  states.  Amongst  these  the  Volsci  and 
Mqu\  held  them  longest,  who  made  war  of  themselves 
upon  the  Romans ;  whereby  they  lost  the  best  city  in  their 
whole  jurisdiction,  Corioli. 
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In  this  conquest,  T.  Martins  got  the  surname  of  Corio- 
lanus,  a  name  honourable  then,  as  derived  from  a  great 
victory ;  although,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  town, 
a  Roman  general  in  after-times  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  that  title.  But  yet  these  graces  had  been  no  occasion  of 
disparagement,  had  he  not  afterwards,  in  a  great  time  of 
dearth,  advised  to  sell  com,  which  they  procured  from  Sicily, 
at  too  high  a  rate  to  the  people ;  whereupon  Dedus  Mus, 
their  tribune,  in  their  behalf  accused  him,  and,  after  judg- 
ment, banished  him.  Coriolanus  flying  to  the  Volsci,  whoni 
lately  before  he  had  vanquished,  incensed  them  to  renew 
their  forces  agidn,  which  being  committed  unto  him  and  to 
»  Attius  Tullus,  he  prevailed  in  field  so  far  forth,  that  he 
was  come  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  city.  Encamping 
there,  he  made  so  sharp  war,  and  was  at  such  defiance  with 
his  country,  that  he  would  not  relent  by  any  suppUcatioDs 
of  ambassadors,  until  his  mother  Veturia  and  Volunmia  his 
wife,  with  a  pitiful  tune  of  deprecation,  shewing  themselves 
better  subjects  to  their  country  than  friends  to  their  son 
and  husband,  were  more  available  to  Rome  than  was  any 
force  of  arms.  Hereupon  Coriolanus  dismissing  his  army, 
was  after  put  to  death  among  the  Volsci  as  a  traitor,  for 
neglecting  such  opportunity ;  or,  as  others  surmise,  hving 
with  them  until  old  age,  he  died  naturaUy. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Veii  in  Hetruria  provoked  the 
Romans,  against  whom  the  Fabii,  three  hundred  and  six  in 
number,  all  of  one  family,  entreated  and  obtained  that  they 
only  might  be  employed,  as  it  had  been  in  a  private  quarrel. 
These  Fabii,  after  some  good  services,  lying  encamped  at 
Cremera,  were  circumvented,  and  all  slain ;  one  cmly  of  that 
whole  house  had  been  left,  by  reason  of  infancy,  at  home, 
from  whom  afterward  sprung  Fabius  Maximus,  who  van- 
quished Hannibal. 

In  process  of  time  the  Romans  were  also  troubled  with 
the  Volsci,  at  the  hill  Algidum,  two  miles  from  Rome,  where 
Lucius  Minucius  their  consul,  with  his  whole  army,  had 
been  discomfited,  had  not  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  dioseo 
dictator,  and  taken  from  the  plough  to  the  highest  honour 
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in  Rome,  with  success  answerable  to  his  expedition,  dis- 
persed his  enemies,  and  freed  his  country  in  the  space  of 
sixteen  days.  In  the  continuance  of  this  Volscian  war  it 
was,  that  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ten  men  whom  they 
had  two  years  before  chosen  governors  of  the  state,  and  eiu 
actors  of  Solon^s  laws  amongst  them,  procured  from  Athens, 
(abrogating  in  the  mean  while  the  consuls,  imd  all  other 
magistracies,)  could  have  ravished  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
T.  Virginius,  capttdn  of  a  company,  and  lying  then  in  camp 
at  Algid  um.  Hereupon  the  people  in  an  uproar  took  the 
hill  Aventine,  and  after  much  variance  enforced  the  ten 
men  to  resign  up  their  authority  again  to  new  consuls. 

After  this,  either  new  quarrels  or  desire  to  revenge  old 
losses  drew  the  Romans  into  a  new  war  against  the  Veientes 
and  their  adherents,  upon  whom  having  tried  their  forcea 
with  diversity  of  captains  and  variety  of  event,  they  vai^ 
quished  the  Falisci  and  the  Fidenates,  and  utterly  subdued 
the  Veientes.  In  conquering  the  Falisci,  Furius  Camillua 
shewed  no  less  integrity  than  fortitude.  For  when  a  school- 
master, by  training  forth  into  the  Roman  camp  many  chil- 
dren of  the  principal  citizens,  thought  to  betray  the  town, 
yielding  them  all  up  as  hostages,  Camillus  delivered  this 
traitor  bound  unto  his  scholars,  willing  them  to  whip  him 
back  into  the  city,  which  forthwith  yielded  unto  him  in  re- 
verence of  his  justice.  The  siege  of  Veii  was  ten  years,  and 
so  troublesome,  that  the  Romans  were  there  first  enforced 
to  winter  abroad  under  beasts^  skins,  (to  which  tliey  were 
the  more  easily  induced,  because  then  first  they  rec^ved 
pay,)  and  to  make  vows  never  to  return  without  victory. 

At  length  winning  the  city  by  a  mine,  they  got  so  large 
spoils,  that  they  consecrated  their  tenths  to  Apollo  Pythius; 
and  the  whole  people  in  general  were  called  to  the  ransack- 
ing of  the  city.  But  yet  they  were  no  less  unthankful  to 
Camillus  for  his  service,  than  before  they  had  been  to  Cou 
riolanus,  for  they  banished  him  the  city  upon  some  occasion 
of  inequality  in  dividing  the  spoils ;  yet  he  requited  their 
unkindness  with  a  new  piece  of  service  against  the  fury  of 
the  Gauls,  who  being  a  populous  country,  and  very  hedth« 
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f ul,  the  fathers  (as  sometimes  now)  lived  so  long,  that  the 
sons,  destitute  of  means,  were  enforced  to  rove  abroad, 
seeking  some  place  where  to  set  up  their  rest;  and  withal 
being  a  nation  vast  in  body,  rude  by  nature,  and  barbarous 
in  conditions,  wandered  as  rovers  over  many  countries. 
Some  of  them  lighting  on  Italy,  set  upon  Clusium,  a  town 
in  Hetruria ;  whereof  Rome  having  information,  (and  being 
careful  of  her  confederate  towns,)  sent  ambassadors,  warn- 
ing them  to  desist  from  such  injurious  enterprises.  But 
the  barbarous  people  not  regarding  the  message,  upon  some 
injury  offered  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  converted  their 
forces  from  Clusium  towards  Rome ;  and  giving  a  great 
overthrow  to  the  Romans  by  the  river  Allia,  upon  the  ax- 
teenth  day  before  the  calends  of  August,  (which  day  was 
after  branded  for  unlucky,  and  called  Allienos  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar,)  they  hastened  towards  the  city.  Then  was 
Rome  the  true  map  of  misery  and  desolation.  For  some 
leaving  the  city,  some  creeping  into  holes,  priests  hiding 
their  relics,  and  every  one  shifting  for  himself,  ere  the 
enemy  came,  Rome  was  abandoned  as  indefensible.  The 
vestal  virgins  in  this  tumult  were  safely  conveyed  away ; 
the  ancients  of  the  city,  gathering  boldness  out  of  desperate 
fear,  did  put  on  their  robes,  and  taking  their  leave  of  the 
world,  did  seat  themselves  in  thrones  in  their  several  houses, 
hourly  expecting  the  messengers  of  death,  and  meaning  to 
die,  as  they  had  lived,  in  state.  The  younger  sort,  with 
M.  ManUus  their  capt£un,  took  upon  them  to  make  good 
the  Capitol. 

By  this  the  Gauls  were  entered  the  city,  who  seeing  all 
quiet,  at  first  suspected  some  ambush ;  afterward  finding  all 
secure,  they  fell  to  the  spoil,  committing  all  to  the  fire  and 
sword.  As  for  the  old  senators,  that  sat  in  their  majesty, 
with  a  grave  resolution,  having  first  reverenced  them  as 
gods,  anon  they  tried  whether  they  would  die  like  men. 
When  the  city  was  throughly  rifled,  they  attempted  the 
Capitol,  which  held  them  work  for  the  space  of  seven 
months.  Once  they  were  like  to  have  surprised  it  by  night, 
but  being  descried  by  the  gaggling  of  geese,  M.  Manlius 
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did  awaken,  and  kept  them  from  entrance.  At  length  a 
composition  was  agreed  upon,  the  Gauls  being  weary  and 
the  Romans  hungry.  The  bargain  was,  that  the  Grauls 
should  take  a  thousand  pound  weight  in  gold  to  desist 
from  their  siege.  Whilst  the  gold  was  in  weighing,  the 
Gauls,  with  open  insolency,  made  their  weights  too  heavy ; 
Brennus  their  captain  casting  his  sword  into  the  balance, 
and,  with  a  proud  exprobration,  saying,  that  the  vanquished 
must  be  paUent  perforce.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  cavilling 
came  Furius  Camillus,  with  an  army  from  Ardea,  (where 
he  had  lived  in  his  banishment,)  and  fell  upon  the  Gauls  with 
such  violence,  that  he  dispersed  their  troops,  quenched  the 
fire  of  the  city  with  their  blood,  forcing  them  to  restore  the 
spoils  with  advantage,  and  forbear  the  gold,  in  accepting 
which  they  had  lately  been  so  nice.  Further,  having  rid 
the  city  of  them,  he  so  hotly  pursued  them  through  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  that  the  remainder  of  their  army  which 
escaped  from  him  was  very  small.  Other  armies  of  the 
Gauls  which  followed  this  first  had  the  like  ill  success. 
They  were  often  beaten  by  the  Romans,  especially  the  vic- 
tories of  M.  Torquatus  and  of  M.  Valerius  Corvinus  (each 
of  which  in  single  fight  slew  a  champion  of  the  Gauls) 
abated  their  presumption,  and  restored  courage  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Camillus,  for .  his  notable  service,  was  afterwards 
accounted  a  second  Romulus. 

The  people,  after  this  destruction  of  their  city,  were 
earnestly  bent  to  go  to  the  Veil  to  inhabit,  but  Camillus 
dissuaded  them. 

About  the  same  time,  somewhat  before  the  siege  of  Veil, 
they  changed  their  government  from  consuls  to  military  tri- 
bunes. The  government  of  these  also,  after  some  years, 
was  by  civil  dissension  interrupted ;  so  that  one  while  consuls 
ruled,  another  while  there  was  an  anarchy :  then  the  tri- 
bunes were  restored,  and  ruled  again,  till,  after  many  years 
expired,  the  consular  authority  was  established ;  it  being 
enacted  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 
This  was  after  the  building  of  the  city  three  hundred  sixty- 
five  years.     And  now  Rome,  by  suppression  of  her  neigb- 
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bour  countries  creeping  well  forward  out  of  her  nnnority, 
dares  set  forth  against  the  warlike  Samnites,  who  dwelt  al- 
most one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  off,  situated  between 
Campania  and  Apulia.  These  did  so  strongly  invade  the 
Campanians  their  neighbours,  that  they  forced  them  to 
yield  themselves  subjects  to  Rome,  and  undergo  any  con- 
ditions of  tribute,  or  what  else  whatsoever,  to  obtain  pfx>- 
tection,  which  the  Romans,  although  both  coiuitries  had 
been  their  confederates,  yet  not  willing  that  the  greater, 
like  fish,  should  devour  the  less,  ea«ly  allowed  of;  espedally 
aiming  themselves  at  the  good  situation  of  Campania,  the 
abundance  of  corn  and  wine,  pleasant  dties  and  towns,  but 
especially  Capua  itself,  the  fairest  city  then  in  all  Italy. 

The  families  of  the  Papyrii  and  Falni  were  most  em- 
ployed in  the  managing  of  this  war,  which  endured  the 
space  of  fifty  years.  And  in  this  season  were  the  Romans 
oftentimes  dangerously  encountered  by  the  Samnites,  as 
when  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Posthumius  were  consuls,  and 
discomfited  by  Pontius  at  Caudium  witli  no  small  igno- 
miny ;  and  when  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  lost  the  field  with  three 
thousand  men.  But  for  these  losses  many  great  victories 
made  large  amends;  the  greatest  wha*eof  were  gottai  by 
L.  Papyrius  and  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus. 

The  Samnites  drew  the  Hetrurians  into  their  quarrel: 
but  the  force  of  the  Samnites  was  well  broken,  ere  the  He- 
trurians (the  greater  and  richer,  but  leas  warlike  nation) 
began  to  stir*  So  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two  coun- 
tries became  at  length  tributary  to  Rome. 

In  the  continuance  of  this  long  war  it  was  (though  in 
time  of  truce  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites)  that  the 
Latins  began  to  challenge  equal  freedom  in  the  corporatioo 
of  Rome,  and  right  in  bearing  office,  so  that  they  required 
to  have  one  of  the  consuls  yearly  chosen  out  of  them. 

This  demand  of  the  Latins  was  not  unreasonable.  Foi' 
the  Romans  themselves  were  a  LaUn  col<»iy ;  beades  all 
which,  they  made  offer  to  change  their  name^  and  to  be  all 
called  Romans.  But  the  Romans  were  too  proud  to  adait 
any  such  capitulation.     So  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
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tween  them ;  wherein  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed  by 
the  virtue  of  the  consuls. 

Manlius  Torquatus  and  the  elder  Decius  were  then  con- 
suls, whom  the  soothsayers  advertised  that  the  side  should 
be  victorious  which  lost  the  general  in  fight  Hereupon 
Decius  the  consul  exposed  his  life  to  the  enemy,  and  pur- 
chased victory  (as  was  believed)  by  his  death.  In  which 
kind  of  devoting  himself  for  his  fumy  the  son  of  this  De- 
cius, being  after  consul,  did  imitate  his  father  in  the  Hetru- 
nan  war.  But  (as  Tully  well  notes)  it  was  rather  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  these  Decii  that  purchased  victory  by 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemies,  wherein  their  soldiers 
followed  them,  than  any  great  commendation  of  such  a  reli- 
gion, as  required  the  lives  of  so  worthy  citizens  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  their  country.  ITie  discipline  of  Manlius  was  no 
less  resolute  than  the  valour  of  Decius.  He  forbade  any 
one  to  forsake  his  place,  and  fight  single  with  an  enemy. 
For  breach  of  which  order  he  caused  his  own  son  to  be  put 
to  death,  who  had  slain  a  captmn  of  the  Latins,  being  chal^ 
lenged,  in  sin^  fight. 

When  the  Latins,  the  ^qui,  Volsci,  Hemid,  Campahi, 
Samnites,  and  Hetrurians,  with  some  other  people,  were 
brought  under  obedience;  it  was  a  vain  labour  for  any 
people  of  Italy  to  contend  against  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  Sabines  adventured  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
found  it  bad.  For  Curius  Dentatus,  the  Roman  consul, 
wasting  all  their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  from  the  river 
Nar  and  Velia  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  brought  them  into  quiet 
subjection. 

The  last  of  the  Italians  that  made  trial  of  the  Roman 
arms  were  the  Tarentines  and  their  adherents.  These  had 
interposed  themselves  as  mediat<»rs  between  the  Romans 
and  Samnites,  with  a  peremptory  denunciation  of  war  unto 
that  party  which  should  dare  to  refuse  the  peace  by  them 
tendered.  These  threats,  which  discovered  their  bad  affec- 
tion to  Rome,  ended  in  words;  but  when  the  Samnites  were 
utterly  subdued,  matter  enough  of  quarrel  was  found  ta 
examine  their  ability  of  perfonnance. 
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The  Romans  complained  that  certain  ships  of  theirs  were 
robbed ;  and  sent  ambassadors  unto  Tarentum,  to  require 
amends.  Upon  some  wrong  done  to  these  ambassadors 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  war,  wherein  the  Lucans, 
Messapians,  Brutians,  and  Apulians,  joining  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  procured  the  Samnites,  and  other  subjects  of  Rome, 
to  rebel,  and  take  their  part.  But  some  experience  of  the 
Roman  strength  taught  all  these  people  to  know  their  own. 
weakness.  Wherefore  they  agreed  to  send  for  Pyrrhus,  by 
whose  fiud  (being  a  Grecian,  as  the  Taren tines  also  were) 
great  hope  was  conceived,  that  the  dominion  of  Rome  should 
be  confined  unto  more  narrow  bounds  than  all  Italy,  which 
already  in  a  manner  it  did  overspread. 

SECT.  II. 

How  Pyrrhus  warred  upon  the  Romans^  and  vanquished  them  m 

two  battles. 

PYRRHUS,  forsaken  by  the  Macedonians,  and  unable 
to  deal  with  Lysimachus,  was  compelled  a  while  to  live  in 
rest;  which  he  abhorred  no  less  than  a  wiser  prince  would 
have  de^ed.  He  had  a  strong  army  and  a  good  fleet, 
which  in  that  unsettled  state  of  things  was  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  kingdom ;  but  the  fall  of  Demetrius  had  so  increased 
the  power  of  Lysimachus,  that  it  was  no  point  of  wisdom  to 
make  an  offensive  war  upon  him,  without  far  greater  forces. 
AnUgonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  held  Corinth  at  the  same 
dme,  and  some  other  towns,  with  the  remainder  of  his  fa- 
there's  army  and  treasures,  left  in  his  hand.  Upon  him  it  is 
like  that  Pyrrhus  might  have  won  ;  but  it  was  better  to  let 
him  alone,  that  he  might  serve  to  give  some  hinderance  to 
Lysimachus. 

In  this  want  of  employment,  and  covetous  desire  of  fiod- 
iflg  it,  the  Tarentinc  ambassadors  came  very  fitly  to  Pyrr- 
hus: and  they  came  with  brave  offers,  as  needing  nooe 
other  aid  than  his  good  conduct,  which  to  obtain  they  would 
cast  themselves  under  his  protection.  They  had  in  their 
company  some  of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Messapians, 
and  others ;  which  promised,  in  behalf  of  their  several  ua- 
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tions,  as  much  as  could  be  desired.  This  encouraged  Pyrr- 
hus,  and  filled  him  with  hopes  of  goodly  conquests;  that  he 
might  enlarge  his  empire  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Alexander 
had  gotten  eastward,  and  still  by  one  victory  open  the  gate 
unto  another.  To  which  efiect  it  is  said,  that  once  he  an- 
swered Cyneas,  his  chief  counsellor,  asking  what  he  meant 
to  do  after  every  of  the  victories  which  he  hoped  to  get ; 
that,  having  won  Rome,  he  would  soon  be  master  of  all 
Italy;  that  after  Italy  he  would  quickly  get  the  isle  of 
Sicily ;  that  out  of  Sicily  he  would  pass  over  into  Afric,  and 
win  Carthage,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  being 
strengthened  with  the  force  of  all  these  provinces,  he  would 
be  too  hard  for  any  of  those  that  were  now  so  proud  and 
troublesome.  But  Cyneas  inquired  yet  further,  what  they 
should  do  when  they  were  lords  of  all ;  whereunto  Pyrrhus 
(finding  his  drift)  answered  pleasantly,  that  they  would  live 
merrily ;  a  thing  (as  Cyneas  then  told  him)  that  they  pre- 
sently might  do  without  any  trouble,  if  he  could  be  con- 
tented with  his  own. 

Nevertheless  this  Italian  expedition  seemed  unto  Pyr- 
rhus a  matter  of  such  consequence,  as  was  not  to  be  omitted 
in  regard  of  any  scholastical  disputation.  Wherefore  he 
prepared  his  army,  of  almost  thirty  thousand  men,  well 
sorted  and  well  trained  soldiers,  part  of  which  he  sent  over 
before  him  under  Cyneas,  with  the  rest  he  followed  in  per- 
son. At  his  coming,  he  found  the  Tarentines  very  prompt 
of  tongue,  but  in  matter  of  execuUon  utterly  careless  to 
provide  for  the  war.  Wherefore  he  was  fain  to  shut  up 
their  theatre,  and  other  places  of  pleasure  and  resort ;  en- 
forcing them  to  take  arms,  and  making  such  a  strict  muster, 
as  was  to  them  very  unpleasing,  though  greatly  behoving  to 
their  estate. 

Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  Lsevinus  the 
Roman  consul  drew  near,  and  began  to  waste  Lucania,  a 
province  confederate  with  the  Tarentines  in  this  war. 

The  Lucanians  were  not  ready  to  defend  their  own  coun- 
try ;  the  Samnites  were  careless  of  the  harm  that  fell  not 
(as  yet)  upon  themselves ;  the  Tarentines  were  better  pre* 
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pared  than  they  would  have  been,  but  thdr  valour  was 
little ;  all  of  these  had  been  accustomed  to  shrink  far  fear 
of  the  Roman  fortitude ;  and  therefore  it  fell  out  hapj^y 
that  Pyrrhus  relied  more  upon  his  own  forces,  than  the  issue 
of  their  vaunting  promises.  He  was  now  driven,  either  to 
set  forward  with  those  that  himself  had  brought  into  Italy, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Tarentines,  wherein  little  was  to  be 
reposed ;  or  else  to  weaken  the  reputation  of  bis  own  sufS* 
dency,  which  by  all  means  he  was  careful  to  uphold.  In 
good  time  a  great  part  of  his  forces,  that  had  been  scattered 
by  foul  weather  at  sea,  were  safely  come  to  him  ;  with  which 
he  reserved  to  assay  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  against 
whom  he  proudly  marched. 

Lsevinus  the  consul  was  not  afirighted  with  the  terriUe 
name  of  a  great  king,  but  came  on  confidently  to  meet 
him  and  give  him  battle,  ere  all  his  adherents  should  be 
ready  to  join  with  him.  This  boldness  of  the  Roman,  and 
the  slackness  of  the  Messapians,  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and 
others,  whom  the  danger  most  concerned,  caused  Pyrrhui 
to  offer  a  treaty  of  peace ;  requiring  to  have  the  quarrel, 
between  the  Romans  and  his  Italian  friends,  referred  to  his 
arbitrament  Whether  he  did  this  to  win  time,  that  the 
Samnites  and  thrir  fellows  might  arrive  at  his  camp;  or 
whether,  considering  better  at  near  distance  the  weight  of 
the  business  which  he  had  taken  in  hand,  he  were  desirous 
to  quit  it  with  his  honour,  the  short  answer  that  was  re- 
turned to  his  proposition  gave  him  no  means  of  ^ther  the 
one  or  the  other ;  for  the  Romans  sent  him  this  word,  that 
^^  they  had  neither  chosen  him  their  judge,  nor  feared  him 
"  their  enemy.'*'* 

Hereupon  both  armies  hastened  their  march  unto  the 
river  of  Siris,  Laevinus  intending  to  fight  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Samnites ;  Pyrrhus,  to  hinder  him  from  passing  that 
river,  until  his  own  army  were  full.  Upon  the  first  view 
of  the  Roman  camp,  it  was  readily  conceived  by  Pyrrhus, 
that  he  had  not  now  to  do  with  barbarous  pec^de,  but  with 
men  well  trained  in  a  brave  discipline  of  war ;  which  caused 
him  to  set  a  strong  corps  de  g€Mrde  upon  the  passage  of  the 
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river,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  fight,  until  he  saw 
his  best  advantage.  But  he  quickly  found  that  this  new 
enemy  was  not  only  skilful  in  the  art  of  war,  but  courageous 
in  execution.  For  the  Roman  array  entered  the  ford  in 
face  of  his  corps  de  garde j  and  their  horse  at  the  same  time 
began  to  pass  the  river  in  sundry  places ;  which  caused  the 
Greeks  to  forsake  the  defence  of  their  bank,  and  speedily 
retire  unto  their  camp. 

This  audacity  forced  Pyrrhus  to  battle;  wherewith  he 
thought  it  best  to  present  them,  ere  their  whole  army  had 
recovered  firm  footing,  and  were  in  order.  So  directing  his 
captains  how  to  marshal  his  battles,  himself  with  the  horse 
charged  upon  the  Romans ;  who  stoutly  received  him,  as 
men  well  exercised  in  sustmning  furious  impressions.  In 
this  fight  neither  did  his  courage  transport  him  beyond 
the  duty  of  a  careful  general,  nor  his  providence  in  direct- 
ing others  hinder  the  manifestation  of  his  personal  valour : 
it  behoved  him  indeed  to  do  his  best;  for  he  never  met 
with  better  opposers.  Once,  and  shortly  after  the  fight  be- 
gan, his  horse  was  slain  under  him ;  afterwards  he  changed 
armour  with  a  friend,  but  that  friend  paid  his  life  for  the 
use  of  his  king'^s  armour,  which  was  torn  from  his  back. 
This  accident  had  almost  lost  him  the  battle ;  but  he,  per- 
ceiving it,  discovered  his  face,  and  thereby  restored  courage 
to  his  men,  and  took  from  the  Romans  their  vain  joy.  The 
fight  was  obstinate,  and  with  the  greater  loss  (at  least  of 
more  eminent  men)  on  Pyrrhus^s  side,  as  long  as  only  spear 
and  sword  were  used.  But  when  the  elephants  were  brought 
into  the  wings,  whose  unusual  form  and  terrible  a^)ect  the 
horses  of  the  Romans  (unaccustomed  to  the  like)  were  not 
able  to  sustmn,  then  was  the  victory  quickly  gotten.  For 
the  Roman  battles  perceiving  their  horse  put  to  rout,  and 
driven  out  of  the  field,  finding  also  themselves  both  charged 
in  flank,  and  overborne  by  the  force  and  huge  bulk  of  these 
strange  beasts,  gave  way  to  necessity,  and  saved  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  by  hasty  flight :  in  whicli  con- 
sternation they  were  so  f^gctful  of  their  discipline,  that 
they  tarried  not  to  defend  their  camp,  but  ran  quite  beyond 
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it,  leaving  both  it  and  the  honour  of  the  day  entirely  to 
Pyrrhus. 

The  fame  of  this  victory  was  soon  spread  over  Italy ;  and 
the  reputation  was  no  less  than  the  fame.  For  it  was  a 
matter  very  rare  to  be  heard,  that  a  Roman  consul,  with 
a  select  army,  should  lose  in  plain  battle  not  only  the  field, 
but  the  camp  itself,  being  so  notably  fortified  as  they  always 
were.  And  this  honour  was  the  more  bravely  won  by  Pyr- 
rhus, for  that  he  had  widi  him  none  of  his  Italian  friends, 
save  the  unwarlike  Tarentines.  Neither  could  he  well  dis- 
semble his  content  that  he  took,  in  having  the  glory  of  this 
action  peculiarly  his  own,  at  such  time  as  he  blamed  the 
Lucans  and  Samnites,  for  coming  (as  we  say)  a  day  after 
the  fair.  Nevertheless  he  wisely  considered  the  strength  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  such  as  would  better  endure  many 
such  losses,  than  he  could  many  such  victories.  Therefore 
he  thought  it  good  to  compound  with  them,  whilst  with  his 
honour  he  might ;  and  to  that  purpose  he  sent  unto  them 
Cyneas,  his  ambassador,  demanding  only  to  have  the  Ta- 
rentines permitted  to  live  at  rest,  and  himself  accepted  as 
their  especial  friend.  This  did  Cyneas,  with  all  his  cun- 
n'mg  and  with  liberal  ^fts,  labour  to  efiect:  but  neither 
man  nor  woman  could  be  found  in  Rome  that  would  take 
any  bribe  of  himj  neither  did  their  desire  of  recovering 
their  captives,  or  their  danger  by  the  rising  of  many  states 
in  Italy  against  them,  so  incline  them  to  peace,  as  the  vehe- 
ment exhortation  of  Appius  Claudius,  an  old  and  blind  se* 
nator,  did  stir  them  up  to  make  good  their  honour  by  war. 
So  they  returned  answer,  that  whilst  Pyrrhus  abode  in 
Italy  they  would  come  to  no  agreement  with  him. 

Such  was  the  report  that  Cyneas  made  at  his  return  of 
the  Roman  puissance  and  virtue,  as  kindled  in  Pyrrhus  a 
great  desire  of  confederacy  with  that  gallant  city.  Here- 
upon many  kind  offices  passed  between  them ;  but  still 
when  he  urged  his  motion  of  peace,  the  answer  was,  ^^  He 
^^  must  first  depart  out  of  Italy,  and  then  treat  of  peace.^ 

In  the  mean  season,  each  part  made  provision  for  war; 
the  Romans  levying  a  more  mighty  army  than  the  former. 
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and  Pyrrhus  being  strengthened  with  access  unto  his  forces, 
of  all  the  oast  parts  of  Italy.  So  they  came  to  trial  of  a 
second  battle,  wherein  (though  after  long  and  cruel  fight) 
the  boisterous  violence  of  the  elephants  gave  to  Pyrrhus  a 
second  victory.  But  this  was  not  altogether  so  joyful  as 
the  former  had  been  ;  rather  it  gave  him  cause  to  say,  that 
such  another  victory  would  be  his  utter  undoing.  For  he 
had  lost  the  flower  of  his  army  in  this  battle,  and  though 
he  drove  the  Romans  into  their  camp,  yet  he  could  not 
force  them  out  of  it,  nor  saw  any  likelihood  of  prevailing 
against  them,  that  were  like  to  be  relieved  with  daily  sup- 
plies, whilst  he  should  be  driven  to  spend  upon  his  old 
stock.  Neither  could  he  expect  that  his  elephants  should 
always  stand  him  in  stead.  A  little  knowledge  of  their 
maimer  in  fight  would  soon  teach  the  Romans,  that  were 
apt  scholars  in  such  learning,  how  to  make  them  unservice- 
able. Wherefore  he  desired  nothing  more,  than  how  to 
carry  his  honour  safe  out  of  Italy ;  which  to  do  (seeing  the 
Romans  would  not  help  him,  by  offering  or  accepting  any 
fair  conditions  of  peace,  or  of  truce)  he  took  a  slight  occa- 
sion, presented  by  fortune,  that  folio weth  to  be  related. 

SECT.   III. 

The  great  Iroubles  in  Macedon  and  Sicily,  How  Pyrrhus,  being 
invited  into  Sicily^  forsook  Italy,  won  the  most  of  the  isle,  and 
lost  it  in  short  space,  Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  where  he  is 
beaten  by  the  Romans,  and  so  goes  back  to  his  own  kingdom, 

WHEN  Ptolomy  Ceraunus  had  traitorously  murdered 
his  benefactor  and  patron  Seleucus,  he  presently  seized  upon 
all  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  in  Europe,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  due  reward  unto  him  that  had  slaiii  the  conqueror. 
The  houses  of  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  were  then  fallen 
to  the  ground :  neither  was  there  in  Macedon  any  man  of 
strength  and  reputation  enough  to  advance  himself  against 
Ceraunus.  The  friends  of  Lysimachus  were  rather  pleased 
to  have  him  their  king,  that  had  (as  he  professed)  revenged 
their  lord's  death,  than  any  way  offended  with  the  odious- 
ness  of  his  fact,  by  which  they  were  freed  from  subjection 
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to  one,  against  whom  they  had  stood  in  oppositi<Hi.    Many 
there  were  that,  upon  remembrance  of  his  father'^s  great 
virtue,  gathered  hope  of  finding  the  like  in  Ceraunus ;  per- 
suading themselves  that  hb  reign  might  prove  good,  though 
his  entrance  had  been  wicked.    These  affections  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians did  serve  to  defeat  Antigonus  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, that  made  an  attempt  upon  the  kingdom.    As  for 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  he  was  far  off,  and  might 
be  questioned  about  some  part  of  Asia,  ere  he  should  be 
able  to  bring  an  army  near  unto  Europe.    Yet  he  made 
great  show  of  meaning  to  revenge  his  father'^s  death ;  but 
being  stronger  in  money  than  in  arms,  he  was  content  after 
a  while  to  take  fair  words,  and  make  peace  with  the  mur- 
derer.   While  these  three  strove  about  the  kingdom,  Pjr- 
rhus,  who  thought  his  claim  as  good  as  any  of  theirs, 
made  use  of  their  dissension ;  threatening  war,  or  promis- 
ing his  assistance,  to  every  one  of  them.    By  these  means  he 
strengthened  himself,  and  gready  advantaged  his  Italian 
voyage,  which  he  had  then  in  hand ;  requesting  money  of 
Antiochus,  ships  of  Antigonus,  and  soldiers  of  Ptolomy,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  lent  him  a  strong 
power  of  Macedonian  soldiers,  and  of  elephants,  (covenant- 
ing to  have  them  restored  at  two  years  end,)  more  for  fear 
than  for  love ;  that  so  he  might  free  himself  from  trouble, 
and  quietly  enjoy  his  kingdom. 

Thus  Ptolomy  grew  mighty  on  the  sudden;  and  the 
power  that  by  wicked  means  he  had  gotten,  by  means  as 
wicked  he  increased. 

All  Macedon  and  Thrace  being  his,  the  strong  city  of 
Cassandria  was  held  by  Andnoe  his  sister,  the  widow  of 
Lysimachus,  who  lay  therein  with  her  young  children.  Her 
he  circumvented  by  making  love  to  her,  and  (according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  times,  wherein  princes  regarded  no  de- 
gree of  consanguinity)  taking  her  to  wife,  with  promise  to 
adopt  her  children,  a  promise  that  he  meant  not  to  per- 
form ;  for  it  was  not  long  ere  he  slew  them,  and  drove  her 
into  exile. 

In   the  pride  of  this  good  success,  which  his  villainy 
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found,  vengeance  came  upon  him  from  afar  by  the  fury  of 
a  nation  that  he  had  never  heard  of.  Bel^us,  a  captain 
of  the  Gauls,  having  fcnrced  his  passage  through  many  coun* 
tries,  unto  the  confines  of  Macedon,  sent  a  proud  message 
to  Ceraunus,  commanding  him  to  buy  peace  with  money,  or 
otherwise  to  look  for  all  the  miseries  of  war.  These  Gauls 
were  the  race  of  those  that  issued  out  of  their  country,  to 
seek  new  seats,  in  that  great  expedition  wherein  Brennus 
took  and  burnt  the  city  of  Rome.  They  had  divided  them- 
selves, at  their  setting  forth,  into  two  companies ;  of  whidb 
the  one  fell  upota  Italy,  the  other,  passing  through  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  made 
long  abode  in  Fannonia,  and  the  regions  adjoining,  where 
they  forced  all  the  neighbour  princes  to  redeem  peace  with 
tribute,  as  now  they  would  have  compelled  Ceraunus  to  do^ 
unto  whose  borders  they  came  about  an  hundred  and  eight 
years  after  such  time  as  their  fellows  had  taken  Rome. 

When  their  ambassadors  came  to  Ftolomy,  asking  what 
he  would  give,  his  answer  was,  that  he  would  be  contented 
to  ^ve  them  peace,  but  it  must  be  with  condition,  that  they 
should  put  into  his  hands  their  princes  as  hostages,  and 
yield  up  their  arms;  for  otherwise,  he  would  neither  paiv. 
don  their  boldness,  nor  ^ve  any  credit  to  their  words.  At 
this  answer,  when  it  was  returned,  the  G^uls  did  laugh ; 
saying,  that  they  would  soon  confute  with  deeds  the  vanity 
of  such  proud  words.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  he,  who 
had  given  away  part  of  his  army  unto  Pyrrhus  for  very 
fear,  should  be  so  confident  in  undertaking  more  mighty 
enemies.  The  king  of  the  Dardanians  ofiered  to  lend  him 
twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Gauls;  but  he  scom^ 
the  ofier,  saying,  that  he  had  the  children  of  those  which 
under  the  conduct  cf  Alexander  had  subdued  all  the  east. 
Thus  he  issued  forth  agmnst  the  barbarous  people,  with  his 
famous  Macedonians,  as  if  the  victory  must  needs  have  fol-* 
lowed  the  reputation  of  a  great  name.  But  he  soon  found 
his  great  error,  when  it  was  too  late.  For  the  enemies  were 
not  only  equal  in  strength  of  body,  atid  fierceness  of  cou- 
rage ;  but  so  far  superior  to  the  Macedonians  in  numbersi 
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that  few  or  none  escaped  their  fury.  Ptoloray  himself,  griev- 
ously  wounded,  fell  into  their  hands,  whilst  the  battle  con- 
tinued ;  and  they  presently  struck  off  his  head,  which  they 
shewed  to  his  men  on  the  top  of  a  lance,  to  their  utter 
astonishment. 

The  report  of  this  great  overthrow  filled  all  Macedon 
with  such  desperation,  that  the  people  fled  into  walled 
towns,  and  abandoned  the  whole  country  as  lost.  Only 
Sosthenes,  a  valiant  captain,  animating  as  many  as  he  could, 
gathered  a  small  army,  with  which  he  many  times  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  hindered  Belgius  from  using  the  victory  at 
his  whole  pleasure.  In  regard  of  this  his  virtue,  the  sol- 
diers would  have  made  him  king;  which  title  he  refused, 
and  was  content  with  the  name  of  a  general.  But  (as  mis- 
chiefs do  seldom  come  alone)  the  good  success  of  Belgius 
drew  into  Macedon  Brennus,  another  captain  of  the  Gauls, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand horse;  against  which  mighty  army  when  Sosthenes 
with  his  weak  troops  made  opposition,  he  was  easily  beaten, 
imd  the  Macedonians  again  compelled  to  hide  themselves 
within  their  walls,  leaving  all  their  country  to  the  spoil  of 
the  Barbarians. 

Thus  were  the  Macedonians  destitute  of  a  king,  and 
trodden  down  by  a  nation  that  they  had  not  heard  of,  in 
less  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  sought 
to  discover  and  subdue  unknown  countries,  as  if  all  Greece 
and  the  empire  of  Persia  had  been  too  little  for  a  king  of 
Macedon. 

Very  seasonably  had  these  news  been  carried  to  Pjrrrhus 
in  Italy,  who  sought  a  fair  pretext  of  relinquishing  his  war 
with  the  Romans,  had  not  other  tidings  out  of  Sicily  dis- 
tracted him,  and  carried  him  away  in  pursuit  of  nearer 
hopes :  for  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  who  reigned  over 
the  whole  island,  the  Cartha^nians  sent  an  army  to  con- 
quer Sicily,  out  of  which,  by  him,  they  had  been  expelled. 
This  army  did  so  fast  prevail,  that  the  Sicilians  had  no  other 
hope  to  avoid  slavery,  than  in  submitting  themselves  to 
the  rule  of  Pyrrhus ;  whom,  being  a  Grecian,  and  a  noble 
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prince,  they  thought  it  more  for  their  good  to  obey,  than 
to  live  under  the  well  known  heavy  yoke  of  Carthage.  Td 
him  therefore  the  Syracusans,  Leontmes,  and  Agragen- 
tines,  principal  estates  of  the  isle,  sent  ambassadors,  ear- 
nestly desiring  him  to  take  them  into  his  protection* 

It  grieved  Pyrrhus  exceedingly,  that  two  such  notable 
occasions  of  enlar^ng  his  dominions  should  fall  out  so  un- 
luckily both  at  one  time.  Yet  whether  he  thought  the 
business  of  Sicily  more  important,  or  more  full  of  likeli- 
hood; or  whether  perhaps  he  believed  (as  came  after  to 
pass)  that  his  advantage  upon  Macedon  would  not  so 
hastily  pass  away,  but  that  he  might  find  some  occasion  to 
lay  hold  on  it  at  better  leisure,  over  into  Sicily  he  trans- 
ported his  army,  leaving  the  Tarentines  to  shift  for  them- 
selves; yet  not  leaving  them  free  as  he  found  them,  but 
with  a  garrison  in  their  town,  to  hold  them  in  subjection. 

As  his  departure  out  of  Italy  was  rather  grounded  on 
headlong  passion  than  mature  advice,  so  were  his  actions 
following,  until  his  return  unto  Epirus,  rather  many  and 
tumultuous,  than  well  ordered,  or  note-worthy.  The  army 
which  he  carried  into  that  isle  consisted  of  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse;  with  which, 
soon  after  his  descent  into  Sicily,  he  forced  the  Carthagi- 
nians out  of  all  in  efiect  that  they  held  therein.  He  also 
won  the  strong  city  of  Eryx,  and  having  beaten  the  Ma- 
mcrtines  in  battle,  he  began  to  change  condition,  and  turn 
tyrant:  for  he  drave  Sostratus  (to  whom  his  cruelty  was 
suspect)  out  of  the  island,  and  put  Thenon  of  Syracuse  to 
death,  being  jealous  of  his  greatness;  which  two  persons 
had  faithfully  served  him,  and  delivered  the  great  and  rich 
city  of  Syracuse  into  his  hands.  After  this,  his  fortunes 
declined  so  fast,  as  he  served  himself,  and  salved  the  disre- 
putation of  his  leaving  Sicily,  by  an  embassage  sent  him 
from  the  TarenUnes  and  Samnites,  imploring  his  present 
help  against  the  Romans,  who,  since  his  leaving  Italy,  had 
well  near  dispossessed  them  of  all  that  they  had. 

Taking  this  fair  occasion^  he  embarked  for  Italy ;  but 
was  first  beaten  by  the  Carthaginian  galleys  in  his  passage, 
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and  secondly  assailed  in  Italy  itself  by  eighteen  hundred 
Mamertines,  that  attended  him  in  the  stnuts  of  tlie  country. 
Lastly,  after  he  had  recovered  Tarentum,  be  fought  a  third 
battle  with  the  Romans,  led  by  M.  Curius,  who  was  victori- 
ous over  him,  and  forced  him  out  of  Italy  into  his  own 
Epirus. 

A  prince  he  was  far  more  valiant  than  constant,  and  had 
he  beep  but  a  general  of  an  army,  for  some  other  great 
king  or  state,  and  had  been  directed  to  have  conquered  any 
one  country  or  kingdom,  it  is  to  be  thought  that  he  would 
have  purchased  no  less  honotu:  than  any  man  of  war  dtber 
preceding  or  succeeding  him ;  for  a  greater  captain,  or  a 
valianter  man,  hath  been  nowhere  found.  But  he  never 
stayed  upon  any  enterprise ;  which  was  indeed  the  disetse 
he  had,  whereof  not  long  after  he  died  in  Argoa. 

SECT.  IV. 

How  Jntigonut  the  «ofi  of  Demehius  delivered  Macedon  from  the 
Gaula,  How  Pyrrhut  won  th^  kingdom  ^f  Macedon  from  Jnti- 
gonu9, 

THE  virtue  of  Sosthenes  bmg  toe  weak  to  defend  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  the  fortune  which  had  accom- 
panied him  against  Bel^us  failing  him  in  his  attempts 
against  Brennus,  the  Macedonians  were  no  less  glad  to  sub- 
mit themselves  unto  the  government  of  Antigonus,  than 
they  had  formerly  been  desirous  to  free  themselves  from  the 
impotent  rule  of  his  father  Demetrius.  His  coming  into 
the  country  with  an  army,  navy,  and  treasure  beseeming  a 
king,  did  rather  bre^  good  hope  in  the  people,  than  fiU 
them  with  much  confidence;  for  he  was  driven  to  use 
against  the  Barbarians  only  those  forces  which  he  brought 
with  him,  having  none  other  than  good  wishes  of  the  Ma- 
cedons  to  take  his  part.  Brennus,  with  the  main  strength 
of  his  army,  was  gone  to  spoil  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Dd- 
phos,  having  left  no  more  behind  him  than  he  thou^t  ne- 
cessary to  guard  the  borders  of  Macedon  and  Pannonia; 
which  were  about  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse.    These  could  not  be  idle,  but  thought  to  get  some- 
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what  for  tbemaelves  in  the  abflence  o(  thm  fellows;  mid 
therefore  aent  unto  Antigonus,  offering  to  sell  him  peace,  if 
he  would  pay  well  for  it;  which  by  the  example  of  Cerau- 
nus  he  had  learnt  (as  they  thought)  not  to  refuse.  Anti* 
gonus  was  unwilling  to  weaken  his  reputaUon  by  ccmde- 
scending  to  their  proud  demands ;  yet  he  judged  it  unfit  to 
exasperate  their  furious  choler  by  \incourteous  words  or 
usage,  as  Ceraunus  had  ov^r-fondly  done.  Wherefore  he 
entertained  their  ambassadors  in  very  loving  and  sumptu^ 
ous  manner,  with  a  royal  feast ;  wherein  he  exposed  to  their 
view  such  abundance  of  massy  gold  and  diver,  that  they 
were  not  so  much  delighted  with  the  meat  as  with  sight 
of  the  vessels  wherein  it  was  served.  He  thought  hereby 
to  make  them  understand  how  great  a  prince  he  was,  and 
how  able,  if  need  required,  to  wage  a  mighty  army. 

To  which  end,  he  likewise  did  shew  unto  them  his  camp 
and  navy,  but  especially  his  elephants.  But  all  this  bra- 
very served  only  to  kindle  their  greedy  appetites ;  who  see- 
ing his  ships  heavy  loaden,  his  camp  full  of  wealth,  and  ill 
fortified,  himself  (as  it  seemed)  secure,  and  his  men,  both 
in  strength  and  courage  inferior  unto  the  Gauls,  thought 
all  time  lost,  wherein  they  suffered  the  present  possessors  to 
spend  the  riches  which  they  accounted  assuredly  their  own. 
They  returned  therefore  to  th^  companions,  with  none 
other  news  in  their  mouths  than  of  spoil  and  purchase; 
which  tale  carried  the  Gauls  headlong  to  Antigonus^s 
camp,  where  they  expected  a  greater  booty  than  the  victory 
over  Ceraunus  had  given  to  Bel^us.  Their  Coming  was 
terrible  and  sudden ;  yet  not  so  sudden  but  that  Antigo- 
nus  had  notice  of  it,  who,  distrusting  the  courage  of  his 
own  men,  dislodged  somewhat  bdTore  their  arrival,  and  con- 
veyed himself,  with  his  whole  army  and  carriage,  into  cer- 
tain woods  adjoining,  where  he  lay  dose. 

The  Gauls,  finding  his  camp  forsaken,  were  not  hasty  to 
pursue  him,  but  fell  to  ransacking  the  empty  cabins  of  the 
soldiers,  in  hope  of  finding  all  that  was  either  lost  or  hidden. 
At  length,  when  they  had  searched  every  place  in  vain,  an- 
gry at  their  lost  .labour,  tbey  marched  with  all  i^)eed  toward 
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the  sea-side,  that  they  might  fall  upon  him  whilst  he  was 
busy  in  getting  his  men  and  carriages  a  shipboard.  But  the 
success  was  no  way  answerable  to  their  expectation :  for, 
being  proud  of  the  terror  which  they  had  brought  upon 
Antigonus,  they  were  so  careless  of  the  seamen,  that,  with- 
out idl  order,  they  fell  to  the  spoil  of  what  they  found  on 
the  shore,  and  in  such  ships  as  lay  on  ground. 

Fart  of  the  army  had  left  Antigonus,  where  he  lay  in 
covert,  and  had  saved  itself  by  getting  aboard  the  fleet ;  in 
which  number  were  some  well  experienced  men  of  war, 
who  discovering  the  much  advantage  offered  unto  them 
by  the  desperate  presumption  of  their  enemies,  took  cou- 
rage, and  encouraged  others  to  lay  manly  hold  upon  the 
opportunity.  So  the  whole  number,  both  of  soldiers  and 
mariners,  landing  together^  with  great  resolution,  gave  so 
brave  a  charge  upon  the  disordered  Gauls,  that  their  con- 
temptuous boldness  was  thereby  changed  into  sudden  fear, 
and  they,  after  a  great  slaughter,  driven  to  cast  themselves 
into  the  service  of  Antigonus. 

The  fame  of  this  victory  caused  all  the  barbarous  nations 
in  those  quarters  to  reentertain  their  ancient  beUef  of  the 
Macedonian  valour,  by  which  the  terrible  and  resisdess 
oppressors  of  so  many  countries  were  overthrown. 

To  speak  more  of  the  Gauls  in  this  place,  and  to  shew 
how,  about  these  times,  three  tribes  of  them  passed  over 
into  Asia  the  Less,  with  their  wars  and  conquests  there,  I 
hold  it  needless ;  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans,  tam- 
ing them  hereafter  in  the  countries  which  now  they  won, 
shall  give  better  occasion  to  rehearse  these  matters  briefly. 

Howsoever  the  good  success  of  Antigonus  got  him  repu- 
tation among  the  barbarous  people,  yet  his  own  soldiers, 
that  without  his  leading  had  won  this  victory,  could  not 
thereupon  be  persuaded  to  think  him  a  good  man  of  war; 
knowing  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  honour  of  the  ser- 
vice, wherein  his  conduct  was  no  better  than  creeping  into 
a  wood. 

This*  (as  presently  will  appear)  was  greatly  helpful  unto 
Pyrrhus ;  though^  as  yet,  he  knew  not  so  much :  (or  Pyr- 
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rhus,  when  his  aiTairs  in  Italy  stood  upon  hard  terms,  had 
sent  unto  Antigonus  for  help ;  not  without  threats,  in  case 
it  were  denied.  So  was  he  sure  to  get  either  a  supply, 
wherewith  to  continue  his  war  against  the  Romans,  or  some 
seeming  honourable  pretence  to  forsake  Italy,  under  colour 
of  making  his  word  good  in  seeking  revenge.  The  threats 
which  he  had  used  in  bravery,  mere  necessity  forced  him,  at 
his  return  into  Epirus,  to  put  in  practice. 

He  brought  home  with  him  eight  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse ;  an  army  too  little  to  be  employed,  by  his 
restless  nature,  in  any  action  of  importance;  yet  greater 
than  he  had  means  to  keep  in  pay.  Therefore  he  fell  upon 
Macedon ;  intending  to  take  what  spoil  he  could  get,  and 
make  Antigonus  compound  with  him  to  be  freed  from 
trouble.  At  his  first  entrance  into  this  business,  two  thou- 
sand of  Antigonus's  soldiers  revolted  unto  Fyrrhus ;  and 
many  cities,  either  willingly  or  perforce,  received  him.  Such 
fair  beginnings  easily  persuaded  the  courage  of  this  daiing 
prince  to  set  upon  Antigonus  himself,  and  to  hazard  his 
fortune,  in  trial  of  a  battle,  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedon. 

It  appears  that  Antigonus  had  no  desire  to  fight  with 
this  hot  warrior;  but  thought  it  the  wisest  way,  by  pro- 
tracting of  time,  to  weary  him  out  of  the  country.  For 
Fyrrhus  overtook  him  in  a  strait  passage,  and  charged  him 
in  the  rear;  wherein  were  the  Gauls  and  the  elephants, 
which  were  thought  the  best  of  his  strength ;  a  manifest 
proof  that  he  was  in  retreat.  The  Gauls  very  bravely  sus- 
tained Fyrrhus^s  impression,  yet  were  broken  at  length, 
(when  most  of  them  were  slain)  after  a  sharp  fight ;  wherein 
it  seems  that  Antigonus,  keeping  his  Macedonian  phalanx 
within  the  strait,  and  not  advancing  to  their  succour,  took 
away  their  courage  by  deceiving  their  expectation.  The 
captains  of  the  elephants  were  taken  soon  after ;  who,  find- 
ing themselves  exposed  to  the  same  violence  that  had  con- 
sumed so  many  of  the  Gauls,  yielded  themselves  and  the 
beasts.  All  this  was  done  in  full  view  of  Antigonus  and 
his  Macedqnians,  to  their  great  discomfort ;  which  embold- 
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ened  Pyrrhua  to  charge  them  where  they  lay  in 
stroigth.  Where  the  phalanx  could  be  charged  oqty  in  a 
front,  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  ^not  impoasible) 
to  force  it.  But  the  Macedonians  had  seen  so  much,  that 
they  had  no  desire  to  fight  against  Pyrrhus ;  who  discovered 
so  well  th^r  affections,  that  he  adventured  to  draw  near  is 
person,  and  exhort  them  to  yield.  Nether  the  common 
soldier,  nor  any  leader,  refused  to  beccMne  his  follower.  AU 
forsook  Antigonus,  a  few  horsemen  excepted,  that  fled 
along  with  him  to  Thessalonica ;  where  he  had  some  snudl 
forces  left,  and  money  enough  to  entertain  a  greater  power, 
had  he  known  where  to  levy  it.  But  whilst  he  was  think- 
ing how  to  allure  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Gauls  into  his 
service,  whereby  he  might  repair  his  loss,  Ptolomy  the 
scm  of  Pyrrhus  came  upon  him,  and  easily  defeating  his 
weak  forceSy  drave  him  to  fly  from  the  parts  about  Mace- 
don  to  those  towns  afar  off  in  Peloponnesus,  in  which  be 
had  formerly  lurked,  before  such  time  as  he  looked  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  made  himself  a  king. 

This  good  success  revived  the  ^irits  of  the  Epirot,  and 
caused  him  to  forget  all  sorrow  of  his  late  misfortunes  in  the 
Roman  war :  so  that  he  sent  for  his  son  Hdenus,  (whom  he 
had  left  with  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Tarentum,)  willing 
him  to  come  over  into  Greece,  where  was  more  matter  of 
conquest,  and  let  the  Italians  shift  for  themselves. 

SECT.   V. 

Haw  Pyrrhus  asioiled  Sparta  wUhotU  succea.     His  aUefprise 

upon  ArgoSf  and  his  death, 

PYRRHUS  had  now  conceived  a  great  hope  that  no- 
thing should  be  able  to  withstand  him ;  seeing  that,  in  open 
fight,  he  had  vanquished  the  Crauls,  beaten  Antigonus,  and 
won  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  There  was  not  in  all 
Greece,  nor  indeed  in  all  the  lands  that  Alexander  had 
won,  any  leader  of  such  name  and  worth,  as  deserved  to  be 
set  up  against  him  ;  which  filled  him  with  the  opinion  that 
he  might  do  what  he  pleased.  He  raised  theref(M-e  an  army, 
consisting  of  five  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand 
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horse,  and  four  and  twenty  elephants;  pretending  war 
against  Antigonus,  and  the  giving  liberty  to  those  towns  in 
Peloponnesus  which  the  same  Antigonus  held  in  subjec- 
tion ;  though  it  was  easily  discovered^  that  such  great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  accomplishment  of  some  design 
more  important  than  war  against  a  prince  already  van- 
quished, and  almost  utterly  dejected.  Especially  the  Lace- 
daemonians feared  this  expedition,  as  made  against  their 
state.  For  Cleonymus,  one  of  their  kings,  being  expelled 
out  of  his  country,  had  betaken  himself  to  Fyrrhus ;  who 
readily  entertained  him,  and  promised  to  restore  him  to  his 
kingdom.  This  promise  was  made  in  secret ;  neither  would 
Fyrrhus  make  show  of  any  displeasure  that  he  bare  unto 
Sparta ;  but  contrariwise  professed,  that  it  was  his  intent  to 
have  two  of  his  own  younger  sons  tndned  up  in  that  city,  as 
in  a  place  of  noble  discipline.  With  such  colours  he  de- 
luded men,  even  till  he  entered  upon  Laconia;  where  pre- 
sently he  demeaned  himself  as  an  open  enemy;  excusing 
himself,  and  his  former  dissembling  words,  with  a  jest, 
^^  That  he  followed  herein  the  Lacedsemonian  custom,  of 
"  concealing  what  was  truly  purposed.*"  It  had  been  in- 
deed the  manner  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  deal  in  like  sort 
with  others,  whom,  in  the  time  of  their  greatness,  they 
sought  to  oppress :  but  now  they  complained  of  that,  as 
falsehood  in  Fyrrhus,  which  they  always  practised  as  wis^ 
dom,  till  it  made  them  distrusted,  forsaken,  and  almost  con- 
temptible. Nevertheless,  they  were  not  wanting  to  them- 
selves in  this  dangerous  extremity :  for  the  old  men  and 
women  laboured  in  fortifying  the  towns ;  causing  such  as 
could  bear  arms  to  reserve  themselves  fresh  against  the 
assault,  which  Fyrrhus  had  unwisely  deferred  upon  assur-* 
ance  of  prevailing. 

Sparta  was  never  fortified,  before  this  time,  otherwise  than 
with  armed  citizens :  soon  after  this,  (it  being  built  upon 
uneven  ground,  and  for  the  most  part  hard  to  approach,)  the 
lower  and  more  accessible  places  were  fenced  with  walls ;  at 
the  present,  only  trenches  were  cast,  and  barricadoes  made 
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with  carts,  where  the  entrance  seemed  most  easy.     Three 
days  together  it  was  assailed  by  Pyrrhus,  exceeding  fiercely, 
and  no  less  stoutly  defended.    The  desperate  courage  of  the 
citizens  preserved  the  town  the  first  day;  whereinto  the 
violence  of  Fyrrhus  had  forced  entrance  the  second  day, 
but  that  his  wounded  horse  threw  him  to  the  ground,  which 
made  his  soldiers  more  mindful  of  saving  the  person  of  their 
king,  than  of  breaking  into  the  city,  though  already  they 
had  torn  in  sunder  the  barricadoes.    Presently  after  this, 
one  of  Antigonus^s  captains  got  into  Sparta,  with  a  good 
strength  of  men ;  and  Areus  the  king  returned  out  of  Crete 
(where  he  had  been  helping  his  friends  in  war)  with  two 
thousand  men,  little  knowing  the  danger  in  which  his  own 
country  stood,  until  he  was  almost  at  home.     These  suc- 
cours did  not  more  animate  the  Spartans,  than  kindle  in 
Pyrrhus  a  desire  to  prevail  against  all  impediments.    But 
the  third  day^s  work  showed  how  great  his  error  had  beeo, 
in  forbearing  to  assault  the  town  at  his  first  coming.    For 
he  was  so  manfully  repelled,  that  he  saw  no  Ukelihood  of 
getting  the  place,  otherwise  than  by  a  long  siege :  in  which 
tedious  course  he  had  no  desire  to  spend  his  time. 

Antigonus  had  now  raised  an  army,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  enemy  in  plain  field,  yet  able  to  hinder 
all  his  purposes.  This  made  Fyrrhus  doubtful  what  way  to 
take ;  being  diversely  affected,  by  the  difficulty  of  his  enter- 
prise in  hand,  and  the  shame  of  taking  a  repulse  in  his  first 
attempt.  Whilst  he  was  thus  perplexed,  letters  came  from 
Argos  inviting  him  thither,  with  promise  to  deUver  that 
city  into  his  hands. 

Civil  dissension  raging  then  hotly  in  Argos,  caused  the 
heads  of  several  factions  to  call  in  Pyrrhus  and  Antigonus; 
but  the  coming  of  these  two  princes  taught  the  citizens  wit, 
and  made  them  desirous  to  rid  their  hands  of  such  powerful 
assistants,  as  each  of  the  two  kings  pretended  himself  to  be. 
Antigonus  told  the  Argives,  that  he  came  to  save  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  P3rrrhus ;  and  that  he  would  be  gone,  if  they 
needed  not  his  help.     On  the  other  side,  Fyrrhus  would 
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needs  persuade  them,  that  he  had  none  other  errand  than 
to  make  them  safe  from  Antigonus,  offering  in  like  manner 
to  depart,  if  they  so  desired. 

The  Argives  took  small  pleaswe  in  hearing  the  fox  and 
kite  at  strife,  which  of  them  should  keep  the  chickens  from 
his  enemy ;  and  therefore  prayed  them  both  to  divert  their- 
powers  some  other  way.  Hereunto  Antigonus  readily  con- 
descended, and  gave  hostages  to  assure  his  word ;  for  he 
was  the  weaker,  and  stood  in  need  of  good-will.  But  Pyr- 
rhus  thought  it  enough  to  promise :  hostages  he  would  give 
none  to  his  inferiors;  especially,  meaning  deceit  This 
made  them  suspect  his  purpose  to  be  such  as  indeed  it  was. 
Yet  he  less  regarded  their  opinions,  than  to  hold  them  wor- 
thy of  assurance,  by  giving  such  a  bond  as  he  intended  to 
break  ere  the  next  morning. 

It  was  concluded,  that  a  gate  of  the  city  should  be  opened 
by  night  unto  Fyrrhus,  by  his  complices  within  Argos; 
which  was  accordingly  performed.  So  his  army,  without  any 
tumult,  entered  the  city ;  till  the  elephants,  with  towers  on 
their  backs,  cloyed  the  way,  being  too  high  to  pass  the 
gate.  The  taking  off  and  setting  on  again  of  those  towers, 
with  the  trouble  thereto  belonging,  did  both  give  alarm  to 
the  city,  and  some  leisure  to  take  order  for  defence,  before 
so  many  were  entered  as  could  fully  master  it.  Argos  was 
full  of  ditches,  which  greatly  hindered  the  Gauls,  (that  had 
the  vanguard,)  being  ignorant  of  the  ways,  in  the  dark 
night.  The  citizens,  on  the  other  side,  had  much  advan- 
tage by  their  knowledge  of  every  by-passage ;  and  setting 
upon  the  enemies  on  all  sides,  did  put  them  to  great  loss, 
and  more  trouble. 

Fyrrhus,  therefore,  understanding  by  the  confused  noise 
and  unequal  shoutings  of  his  own  men,  that  they  were  in 
distress,  entered  the  city  in  person,  to  take  order  for  their 
relief,  and  assurance  of  the  place.  But  the  darkness,  the 
throng,  and  many  other  impediments,  kept  him  from  doing 
any  thing  of  moment,  until  break  of  day.  Then  began  he 
to  make  his  passage  by  force,  and  so  far  prevailed,  that  he 
got  into  the  market-place.     It  is  said,  that  seeing  in  that 
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fdace  the»  image  of  a  wolf  and  a  bull,  in  such  posture  as  it 
thej  had  been  combatant)  he  called  to  mind  an  oracle  which 
threatened  him  with  death,  when  he  should  behold  a  bull 
fighting  with  a  wolf;  and  that  hereupon  he  made  retreat. 

Indeed  the  coming  of  Antigonus  to  the  rescue,  the  dis- 
order and  confusion  of  his  own  men,  with  divers  ill  acci- 
dents, gave  him  reasonable  cause  to  have  retired  out  of  the 
city,  though  the  wolf  and  bull  had  been  away.  The  tumult 
was  such,  that  no  directions  could  be  heard ;  but  as  some 
gave  back,  so  did  otho-s  thrust  forward,  and  the  Argives 
pressing  hard  upon  him,  forced  Pyrrhus  to  make  good  his 
retreat  with  his  own  sword.  The  tops  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  women,  that  stood  looking  on  the  fight  Among 
these  was  one,  that  saw  her  own  son  in  dangerous  case 
fighting  with  Pyrrhus.  Wherefore  she  took  a  tile  stone,  or 
slate,  and  threw  it  so  violently  down  on  the  head  of  Pyrr- 
hus, that  he  fell  to  ground  astonished  with  the  blow ;  and 
lying  in  that  case,  had  his  head  cut  off. 

Thus  ended  the  restless  ambition  of  Pyrrhus,  together 
with  his  life ;  and  thus  returned  the  kingdom  of  Macedon 
to  Antigonus,  who  forthwith  possessed  the  army,  the  body, 
and  the  children  c^  his  enemy.  The  body  of  Pyrrhus  had 
honourable  funeral,  and  was  given  by  Antigonus  unto  He- 
lenus  his  son ;  which  young  prince  he  graciously  sent  home 
into  his  fath^'^s  kingdom  of  Epirus.  From  this  time  for- 
wards the  race  of  Antigonus  held  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don ;  the  posterity  of  Seleucus  reigned  over  Asia  and  Sy- 
ria; and  the  house  of  Ptolomy  had  quiet  possession  of 
Egypt;  until  such  time  as  the  city  of  Rome,  swallowing  ali 
up,  digested  these,  among  other  countries,  into  the  body  of 
her  own  empire. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
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